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BOOK  CXL. 

EUROPE. 

Europe  continued, — France.     Historical  notice. 

The  influence  of  France  may  be  compared  to  that  which  ancient  Greece 
possessed  over  the  civilized  world;  the  French  language  has  become  the 
language  of  courts  and  ambassadors;  the  literature  of  the  same  people  has 
been  admired  by  the  enlightened  of  every  nation:  since  the  revolution, 
French  philosophers  have  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  to  extend  the  limits  of  science,  and  French  armies  crowned 
with  laurels,  have  dictated  their  laws  to  Europe.  Those  who  consider 
philosophically  certain  questions  by  which  geography  may  be  changed 
into  a  new  science,  must  examine  the  causes  on  which  the  characters  that 
distinguish  a  people  from  neighbouring  nations,  depend.  It  cannot  be 
attributed  to  climate,  for  the  extreme  degrees  of  cold  or  heat,  that  modify 

•  Publishers*  Notice. — The  present  volume  commences,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  France,  and  completes  the  Universal  Geography  of  Malte-Brun.  Owing  to  an 
oversight,  the  volume  commences  with  page  427,  instead  of  page  1.  The  signatures,  of 
course,  appear  to  mark  Vol.  V.  when  they  should  mark  Vol.  VI.  The  Contents  for  the 
two  volumes  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  one. 
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the  physical  or  moral  powers  of  the  inhabitants,  are  not  felt  in  France; 
neither  can  the  causes  be  discovered  in  the  inequalities  of  the  soil,  for 
there  are  no  extensive  plains  or  mountainous  chains,  which,  by  determining 
men  to  become  husbandmen  or  shepherds,  accelerate  or  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  The  question,  therefore,  depends  on  other  causes, 
and  its  solution  is  not  without  interest  in  the  description  of  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  have  enlightened  Europe,  planted  the  seeds  of  freedom 
in  America,  and  overturned  empires  in  their  political  commotions. 
Ancient  iuha-  i  The  population  of  France  belongs  to  three  different  races, 
bitants.  I  yj^.  the  Celtic,  which  forms  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inha- 

bitants, the  Germanic,  or  the  people  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Flanders, 
Alsace,  and  in  part  of  Lorraine,  and  lastly,  the  Pe/as^mT»,  diffused  through 
the  country  near  the  Mediterranean.*'  The  changes  occasioned  by  civil- 
ization may  modify,  but  cannot  wholly  destroy  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  is  easy  to  discover  the  French  of  the  present  day  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Celts,  given  by  Caesar,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  Although 
they  mixed  with  the  Franks,  their  conquerors,  the  traits  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  have  not  been  effaced.  The  Celtœ-Galli,  or  Gauls, 
were  gay,  frivolous,  quick  of  apprehension,  easily  excited,  prompt  in 
forming  their  resolutions,  brave  in  battle,  attached  to  their  country,  and 
zealous  of  their  freedom.  Their  frankness  and  impetuosity  are  so  great, 
adds  the  Greek  geographer,  that  each  man  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  resent  an  injury  offered  to  his  neighbour.^  They  speak  often  of  their 
glorious  deeds,  says  Csesar,  but  probably  from  their  natural  inconstancy, 
they  are  presumptuous  after  success,  and  dejected  after  defeat.^  The 
ancients  describe  them  as  ostentatious  and  fond  of  ornaments,**  affable  to 
strangers,  and  practising  hospitality;  according  to  their  laws,  the  man 
who  murdered  a  stranger,  was  punished  with  death,  while  he  who  mur- 
dered a  native  was  only  sent  into  exile.  At  a  very  remote  period,  they 
elected  their  own  magistrates,  limited  the  authority  of  their  princes,  and 
never  granted  subsidies  until  they  had  deliberated  in  their  popular  assem- 
blies. Their  politeness  distinguished  them  from  all  the  people  whom  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  comprehended  under  the  name  of  barbarians.  Such 
are  the  accounts  left  by  the  ancients  of  the  Celts,  and  they  are  in  some 
respects  still  applicable  to  the  French.  Thus,  too,  the  difference  which 
has  been  observed  between  the  same  people  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Europe, 'may  be  perhaps  explained.  The  Celts  are  indebted  to  their  phy- 
sical constitution  for  the  qualities  which  render  them  to  a  certain  degree 
susceptible  of  perfectability;  these  qualities  have  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation;  the  soil  which  they  occupied,  and  which  they 
still  possess,  has  been  rendered  more  productive  by  their  labour,  and  so 
long  as  the  progress  of  improvement  continues,  France  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  flourishing  country  in  Europe. 

Division  of  I  ^^^  people  of  the  Celtic  race  whom  the  ancients  called  Galli, 
Gaul  under  or  ValHj  Were  renowned  for  their  conquests  more  than  seven 
I  (^ei^tyrieg  before  the  epoch  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  period  of  their  first 
migration;  history  has  preserved  but  a  confused  remembrance  of  it.  It 
is  known  that  they  made  several  invasions  into  Italy,  and  that  the  Romans, 


«This  division  seems  to  have  been  derived  not  so  much  from  ethnographical  principles 
as  from  the  physical  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
»- Strabo,  Book  IV.  ch.  4. 
<  De  Bello  Gallico,  Liber  XIV.  cap.  4. 
•■  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Book  LXV.  chap.  13. 
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while  in  the  height  of  iheir  power,  employed  vast  armies  to  Sumlub^Iîeth^  \i.^ 
Sixty  years  of  war  and  carnage  were  hardly  sufficient  to  reduce  their  couir-  —  Jl'^ 
try  into  Roman  provinces,  which  occupied  nearly  the  same  space  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  does  at  present.  The  glory  of  terminating  these  ex- 
peditions was  reserved  for  Cesar,  and  it  is  from  the  writings  of  the  same 
person  that  the  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  concerning  the  different 
nations  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which  they  called  Transalpine  {Gallia  Trans- 
alpina.)  When  the  general  entered  the  country,  it  was  inhaliitÊd~by  three 
principal  tribes,  or  nations;  the  Celtse  and  Aquitani,  wjio^  althojjgh  -they 
spoke  distinct  dialects,  belonged  evidently  to  the  Celtie  race,  iand  the 
Belgas  of  Germanic  extraction,  who  inhabited  the  northern -^part  of  the 
country.  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces  by  AugUstUsf;''  Probus 
subdivided  it  into  seven;*^  Diocletian  into  twelve,"  Va^entinian  into  four- 
teen;'» and  during  the  reign  of  Gratian,the  number  amounted  to  seventeen.' 
We  shall  enumerate  the  inhabitants  of  the  fifteen  provinces  which  made 
up  the  present  territory  of  France.^ 

The  first  Narbonnaise,  {Narbonensis  Prima,)  formed  by  the  t  First  Narbon 
Roussillon,  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Foix  and  Conse-  *  "'*'^^- 
rans,  was  inhabited  by  the  Sardones,  a  people  prol)ably  sprung  from  an 
Illyrian  colony;  and  by  the  Volcœ,  divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern; the  former  were  surnamed  the  Mrecomici;  their  lands  extended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone;  the  latter,  or  the  Tecfosages,  a  warlike  people,  car- 
ried their  arms  into  Germany  and  founded  Ancyra  in  the  Asiatic  country, 
which  has  been  called  Galatia,  from  its  Gallic  inhabitants. 

The  Second  Narbonnaise,  (Narbonensis  Secunda^  which  com-  •  The  second 
prehended  the  greater  part  of  Provence,  was  inhabited  by  the  '  ^'ti'bonnaise. 
Tricorii,  a  people  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  Annibal's  expedi- 
tion, by  the  Saluvii  or  Salyes,  a  tribe  formidable  to  their  neighbours;  and 
also  by  the  Oxybii,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  against  the 
Romans. 

Within  the  Maritime  Alps  {Âlpcs  Maritimae)  were  contained  ■  Maritime 
part  of  Dauphiny,  Provence,  and  Piémont.     The  Caturiges,  '  ^'p^- 
who  inhabited  the   soil  of  France,  disputed  with  Cesar  the  passage  of 
their  mountains. 

Novempopulania  comprehended  the  territory  of  Gascony,  •  Novempopu- 
Armagnac,  Beam,  and  Lower  Navarre.  It  was  peopled  by  '  '*"''''• 
the  Boii^  whom  Ausonius  calls  Picci^  because  their  country  abounded  with 
pitch  or  resin,  by  the  Âusci,  who  inhabited  Auch,  by  the  Bigerrones  in 
Bigorre  and  Berin,  who  covered  themselves  in  winter  with  the  skins  of 
animals;  and  lastly,  by  the  Tarbelli  and  Tarusates,  who  resisted  Cesar  and 
Crassus. 

The  First  Aquitaine  {Âquitania  Prima)  was  the  most  impor-  •  First  Aqui 
tant  province  of   Gaul;   in  it  were  comprehended   Quercy,  '  ^^'"^■ 
Rouergue,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  Marche,  Limousin,  Vêlai  with  Ge- 
vaudan,  a  considerable  portion  of  Languedoc,  Berry,  and  a  part  of  Poitou. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  Cadurci,  whose  principal  city  was  Cahors;  by  the 
Mrverni,  or  inhabitants  of  Auvergne,  the  most  warlike  nation  of  the  Celtic 

*  Belgium,  Celtic  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  and  Narbonnaise. 

^  Belgium,  the  first  and  second  Germany,  the  Lyonnaise,  the  Viennoise,  Narbonnaise, 
and  Aquitaine. 

s  The  first  and  second  Belgium,  the  first  and  second  Germany,  the  Great  Sequanaise, 
the  first  and  second  Lyonnaise,  Narbonnaise,  Viennoise,  and  Aquitaine,  to  which  were 
added,  the  Greek  Alps,  comprehending  part  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  the  maritime 
Alps,  or  part  of  Provence  and  the  county  of  Nice. 

*"  By  the  subdivision  of  Aquitaine  into  three  parts,  the  first  and  second  Aquitaine  and 
Novempopulania. 

'  By  the  division  of  the  two  Lyonnaise  into  four,  and  Narbonnaise  into  two. 

^  The  Greek  Alps  formed  a  part  of  Savoy;  the  second  Germany  will  be  described  in 
the  account  of  the  Netherlands. 
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race;  by  i\\c  Lemovices  or  Limousins,  who  raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men;  and  by  the  Biluriges,  who  possessed  an  extensive  territory  long  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  Cesar. 

swond  Aqui  i  The  Sccond  Aquitaine  [Jiquitania  Secundo)  comprehended 
tania.  I  ^  ^^iVt  of  Poitou,  Saiutonge,  Angoumois,  Perigord,  Agenois, 

and  the  rest  of  Guienne.  The  inhabitants  were  the  Fictones  or  Pictavi, 
the  Santones  in  the  territory  of  Saintes,  Coignac  and  Angouleme,  the 
Petrocorii,  or  ancestors  of  the  Pcrigourdins,  the  Meduli  in  the  country  of 
Medoc,  the  Bituriges-Vivisci^  or  people  of  Bordelais. 

.  I  Viennoise  {Vienensis)  included  part  of  Provence,  part  of 
I  Q3,jp]^ifjy^  ^l^e  principality  of  Orange,  part  of  Languedoc  and 
Savoy,  together  with  the  territory  of  Geneva.  The  inhabitants  were  the 
AnatiUi  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhone,  the  Cavares  and  Âllobroges  on  the 
right  l)ank  of  the  same  river,  the  Verontii,  a  warlike  people,  included  by 
Rome  in  the  number  of  her  allies,  and  lastly  the  Helvii. 
Great  Sequa-  i  The  Great  Sequanaise  {Maxima  Sequanorum)  was  formed 
naise.  I  i^y  p^j,^  Qf  Burgundy,  Franche-Comté,  Bassigny,  Bresse,  and 

a  portion  of  Switzerland.  All  the  French  part  of  the  same  province  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  from  which  the  Romans  import- 
ed their  best  bacon. ^ 

First  Lyon-  T  The  First  Lyonnaise  {Lugdunensis  Prima)  was  made  up  of 
naise.  1  Lyonnais,  Beaujolais,  Forez,  and  a  part  of  Burgundy,  Niver- 

nais, Franche-Comté,  and  Champagne.  It  was  inhabited  by  two  power- 
ful nations,  by  the  Ambarri,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  Ancient  Tar- 
quin,  sent  colonies  into  Italy,  and  by  the  ^Edui,  the  allies  of  the  Romans 
before  the  invasion  of  Cesar  into  Gaul;  they  were  governed  by  a  presi- 
dent or  elective  chief,  who  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  territory  of  the 
republic. 

Second  Lyon-  i  The  Second  Lyonnaise  {Lugdunensis  Secundo)  comprehended 
naise.  I  Normandy,  French  Vexin,  and  the  greater  part  of  Perche.   It 

contained  nine  different  tribes,  and  a  resemblance  still  subsists  between 
their  names  and  the  names  of  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Coletes 
inhabited  the  country  of  Caux;  the  Eburovices,  the  territory  of  Evreux; 
the  Lexoviij  Lizieux;  the  Saii,  Seez;  the  Baiocasses,  Bayeux;  the  Venelli, 
Valogne;  the  Âvrincatse^  Avranches;  the  Veducasses^  the  city  of  Vieux, 
now  a  small  village  near  Caen;  and  the  Veliocasses^  Vexin. 
Third  Lyon-  i  The  people  of  the  Third  Lyonnaise  {Lugdunensis  Tertio)  were 
naise.  I  ^j^^  Redoncs  in  the  territory  of  Rennes,  the  Veneli  in  Vennes, 

a  wealthy  and  commercial  people,  the  Mamnetes  in  Mantes,  the  Arvii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arve;  a  feeder  of  the  Sarthe,  the  Cennomani,  in  the 
country  round  Mans,  the  Andecavi  in  the  territory  of  Angers.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  province  was  made  up  of  Brittany,  Maine,  Anjou,  and 
Tourraine. 

Fourth  Lyon  i  As  to  the  Fourth  Lyonnaise,  {Lugdunensis  Quarto^)  six  differ- 
naise,  I  g^|.  tribes  werc  settled  in  Beauce,  the   isle  of  France,  Brie,  a 

part  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Nivernais,  Gatinais,  and  Orléanais:  these 
tribes  were  the  Cumules  in  Chartrain,  the  Parisii  round  Paris,  the  Meldi 
in  the  territory  of  Meux,  the  Tricasses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes, 
the  Serioncs  who  inhabited  Sens  zfnd  Auxerre,  and  sent  armed  colonists 
into  Italy;  lastly,  the  Aureliani  in  the  territory  of  Orleans. 

.       j       The  P'irst    Belgium    {Bclgica  Prima)  was    formed   by  the 

^gium.  I  ^j^^^j^y  qJ-  Luxembourg,  part  of  the  territory  of  Treves,  and 
the  province  of  Gueldre.  It  was  partly  inhabited  by  the  Treveri,  a  people 
that  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  also  by  the  Cxrisi,  of  whom  some 
account  shall  I)e  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Netherlands.  The  people  in 
the  French  part  of  the  province  were  the  Mediomatriciy  who  inhabited 

•  Strabo,  Book  IV.  chap.  3.  §  2. 
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Messin,  the  Verodunenses  in  the  country  round  Ver-dun,'  aftd^thè  ïjeùcï^who 
possessed  a  considerable  territory,  including  Bar,  Tai^l,  and  |:>m*t  ot^  Lor- 
raine. '  S  ^  '  ^  V' 

The  Second  Belgium  {Belgica  Secundo)  was  the  co'untry  of  .  second  Be)- 
the  brave  and  proud  Nervii;  they  inhabited  part  of  the  Ne-  '  "'""'• 
therlands,  Hainault,  and  Cambresis;  the  Morini,  an  industrious  people, 
who  carried  on  a  trade  in  linen,  occupied  part  of  Picardy  and  Frencli 
Flanders.  The  Jimbiani  in  the  territory  of  Amiens,  were  renowned  for 
their  cavalry.  The  Bellovaci  were  settled  in  Bauvaisis.  The  Sylvanectes 
possessed  Valois  or  the  country  round  Senlis.  The  Siiessiones  were  a 
powerful  people  in  Soissonnais  and  Champagne.  The  Eeni  inhabited  the 
territory  of  Reims  and  Laon;  and  the  Catalcmi,  the  country  round  Cha- 
lons. 

The  First  Germany  [Germania  Prima)  extended  along  both  .  First  Cer- 
banks  of  the  Rhine;  besides  those  who  resided  in  the  French  '  '"*"y- 
part  of  the  province,  it  was  peopled  by  the  Treveri  and  Nemeies,  the  Fan- 
giones,  Tribocciy  and  different  tribes  that  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Bavarian  circle  on  the  Rhine;  but  the  Tribocci  v/ere 
also  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg  and  Saverne,  while  the 
Bauraci,  the  allies  of  the  Helvetii,  inhabited  the  districts  round  Neuf- 
Brissac. 

Different  dialects  were  spoken  by  the  tribes  or  nations  that  .  Celtic  lan- 
made  up  the  Celtic  race.  Some  persons  amongst  them,  more  '  ="^se. 
learned  than  the  rest,  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
characters;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Veneti,  and  other  tribes  call- 
ed Ârmorican^  because  they  lived  near  the  sea,™  adopted  the  written  cha- 
racters of  the  Phenicians,  in  consequence  of  their  commercial  intercourse 
with  that  people.  As  to  the  Irish  Celts,  it  is  supposed  that  they  made 
use  of  distinct  characters.  The  Gaelic,  still  spoken  in  several  parts  of 
the  British  islands,"  may  be  divided  into  several  branches  or  dialects,  one 
of  which  is  the  Kumbre,  or  Celto-Belgic;  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered 
in  Flanders  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  peasants  in  Brit- 
tany speak  the  Breyzad  or  Low  Breton,  of  which  the  dialects  are  not 
fewer  than  four,— the  Leonard^  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  the  Trecoriariy  spoken  by  the  people  of  Treguier,  the  Cornish^  in  the 
territory  of  Quimper  Corentin,  and  the  Vennetan  in  the  territory  of 
Vannes." 

Celtic  Gael  formed  avast  federative  state,  consisting  of  petty  .  Govemmenr 
republics,  in  which  the  governments  were  ditTerent;in  some  the  '  ^^  "^^  ^'^'*^' 
chiefs  were  elected  fora  limited  period,  in  others  the  office  was  held  during 
life, and  these  magistrates  assumed  the  name  of  kings.  Matters  of  the  great- 
est importance, the  questions  concerning  peace  or  war,  were  agitated  in  the 
assemblies  formed  by  the  deputies  from  the  republics.  The  time  in 
which  they  were  held,  was  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  every  free  man 
was  obliged  to  repair  to  them;  for  it  was  the  season  not  only  of  the  most 
important  civil,  but  of  the  most  solemn  religious  festival.  *'In  their  as- 
semblies," says  StrabOjP  "  the  Gauls  observed  a  custom  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  them  ;  if  any  one  interrupted  the  person  who  was  speaking,  the 
usher  of  the  assembly,  holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  ordered  him 
to  be  silent  ;  if  he  continued, the  orders  were  repeated  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  but  if  he  still  persisted,  his  mantle  was  rent  in  several  places."  Ac- 

™  From  the  Breton  word  Jirmoriky  compounded  of  the  preposition  ar,  on  or  above, 
and  morikf  a  diminutive  of  mor,  which  signifies  the  sea. 

°  See  the  account  of  England. 

°  There  are  not  more  than  twenty -two  letters  in  the  Breyzad;  among  them  may  be  re- 
marked the  nasal  n,  the  j,  the  liquid  /  of  the  French,  and  the  German  ch.  See  the 
Atlas  Ethnographique  by  Adrian  Balbi. 

p  Book  4th,  ch.  4.  sect.  1. 
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cording  to  a  Greek  poet  and  geographer,*!  a  band  of  musicians  assisted  in 
their  councils,  and  when  the  tumult  of  the  speakers  interrupted  the  deli- 
berations, it  was  the  business  of  the  band  to  play  such  music  as  was  likely 
to  have  some  eflfect  in  allaying  the  passions. 

,      T      In  early  ages,  the  people  of  the  Celtic  race  were  divided  into 

'  many  wandering  tribes  ;  at  a  later  period  they  became  station- 
ary, but  the  desire  of  liberty  made  them  avoid  the  enclosure  of  cities; 
their  towns  always  open,  consisted  of  cottages  separated  by  gardens,  and 
situated  on  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  or  the  banks  of  a  river.  Agriculture 
was  reserved  for  the  slaves  of  both  sexes  ;  freemen  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  like  the  present  Swiss,  when 
they  could  not  find  employment  in  their  own  country,  they  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  a  foreigner.  They  reared  a  great  number  of  oxen,  horses,  and 
sheep  ;  they  lived  on  milk,  animal  food,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  If 
Pliny  may  be  believed,  the  same  people  who  adopted  so  readily  the  usages 
of  civilized  life,  were  anthropophagi  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  into 
Gaul.  The  skulls  of  the  enemies  slain  in  battle,  were  girt  with  gold  or 
silver,  and  served  as  drinking  cups  in  their  carousals;  wine,  hydromel, 
and  beer  sparkled  on  the  board  ;  they  passed  from  one  person  to  another, 
but  they  were  never  offered  to  the  ignoble;  in  other  words,  to  those  who 
had  not  distinguished  themselves  in  an  engagement;  for  in  early  times, 
among  the  Celts,  as  well  as  among  every  other  barbarous  people,  titles  of 
nobility  were  only  granted  to  such  as  had  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  It  has  been  said  that  the  custom  of  duels  was  introduced  into 
the  country  by  the  Franks  ;  but  the  honour  which  the  Celts  attached  to 
the  profession  of  arms  in  the  remotest  ages,  established  amongst  them  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a  Celt  was  disgraced  by  refusing  a  chal- 
lenge. A  freeman  was  never  seen  in  public  without  his  arms,  hence, 
without  doubt,  the  custom,  which  the  revolution  has  modified,  of  wearing 
a  sword  at  the  court,  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  Long  hair  was  con- 
sidered a  great  ornament  by  both  sexes  ;  they  stained  their  fair  hair  into 
a  red  colour  by  means  of  a  particular  unguent,  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
descendants  render  the  hair  white  by  the  use  of  powder.  The  men  wore 
long  chains  of  gold  round  their  necks,  and  loaded  their  arms  and  wrists 
with  bracelets  of  the  same  metal.  They  rubbed  their  face  with  butter  to 
make  it  shining,  and  the  women  used  the  foam  of  beer  for  the  same  purpose. 
.  j      Polygamy  was  not  permitted  by  the  Celts;  when  a  girl  was 

•  marriageable,  her  parents  invited  all  her  suitors  to  a  feast,  and 
the  first  to  whom  she  presented  the  washing  vessel,  was  the  person  of  her 
choice.  In  the  marriage  ceremony  it  was  customary  for  the  bride  to 
address  her  husband  in  the  following  manner,— «You  are  my  master  and 
my  husband  ;  I  am  your  servant.  The  master  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  her,  and  if  a  wife  was  convicted  of  having  killed  her  husband, 
she  was  burned  alive. ^  Adultery  was  severely  punished,  and  divorce  was 
sanctioned  by  law.  Public  assemblies,  marriages,  and  funerals  were  so 
many  occasions  for  sumptuous  repasts,  which  always  terminated  in 
dancing. 

I  The  Celts  had  no  temples;  they  thought  the  greatness  of  the 
°''"^"  •  divine  power  accorded  ill  with  the  smallncss  of  human  build- 
ings; it  was  in  the  forests  that  they  raised  their  prayers  to  heaven,  but 
they  placed  shapeless  stones  near  each  other,  that  enclosed  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tuary, or  they  erected  a  huge  and  isolated  stone,  around  which  their  reli- 
gious meetings  were  held.  Although,  according  to  Cesar,  they  worshipped 
the  same  gods  as  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  they  considered  it  impious  to 
represent  a  divinity  under  the  form  of  a  man.     The  isolated  stones,  the 

T  Scymnos  of  Chios;  the  period  m  which  lie  lived,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
'  Cesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Book  VI.  chap.  19. 
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menhirs  and  peulvans,  as  they  were  called,  or  a  lofty  and  ^en^fô «éafe^^. 
were  the  symbols  which  they  adored.     They  admitted  an.inftftite  iTi^lhv-  .v 
gence,  the  first  cause  of  the  harmony  that  prevails  in  the  umverse>   ,  pw/, 
or  Tentâtes,  the  Celtic  Mercury,  created  the  world;  Esus  w^s  tHeij:  Mars, 
Kemunos  their  Bacchus,  and  Ogmios  their  Hercules.     Belen,  Woden,  'a.nd 
the  other  ^ods  were  only  secondary  divinities.     They  rendered  besides,  a 
sort  of  religious  homage  to  the  four  elements,  to  springs,  fountains,  _^nd 
rivers,  to  the  sun  and  the  moon.     It  was  by  the  light  of  t^e  moon  _that 
the  prîests  made  the  multitude  assemble  in  their  ancient  forests,  or  m 
other  places  that  excited  the  mind  to  superstition.     But  their  priests  were 
divided  into  different  classes.     The  Eubages  studied  and  interpreted  na- 
turef  the  bards,  or  Saronides,  cultivated  poetry,  that  their  laws  might  be 
more  readily  committed  to  memory  by  the  people;  they  sung  the  exploits 
of  heroes,  and  transmitted  the  history  of  great  events  to  posterity;  the 
Fates  sacrificed  the  victims,  and  the  druids  were  the  sages  who  predicted 
futurity  after  examining  the  entrails.*     Skilled  in  casuistry,  they  directed 
the  people  in  matters  of  conscience;  versed  in  all  the  sciences,  it  was  siip- 
posed  they  could  cure  all  diseases.     They  administered  justice,  presided 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  judicial  trials  called  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  in  which  the  proofs  by  fire,  iron,  and  water  determined  the 
^uilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.    In  short,  they  possessed  so  much  credit 
ihat  no  affair  of  any  consequence,  relative  to  public  or  domestic  policy, 
could  be  undertaken  without  their  advice.     They  led  the  people  mto  the 
belief  that  euilty  actions  and  sins  offended  the  divinity,  and  that  expiatory 
sacrifices  were  necessary  to  deliver  the  soul  from  impending  wrath;  hence 
the  çreat  number  of  animals  which  were  slain;  but  as  man  is  the  noblest 
of  animals,  they  thought  human  blood  most  acceptable  to  the  gods.      The 
victims  were  ijenerally  chosen  among  the  prisoners  of  war;  but  on  occa- 
sions of  publiï  calamity,  fanatics  offered  themselves  voluntarily  to  be  sa- 
crificed, and  died  contented,  leaving  behind  them  an  example  ot  devoted- 
ness,  and  a  great  reputation  for  piety.     The  Celtic  clergy  made  use  of 
their  religion  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  moral  duties;  they  affirmed  that 
the  gates  of  paradise  were  closed  against  those  who  died  by  their  own 
hands;  thus  suicides  were  numbered  among  the  acts  of  the  wicked.     He 
who  outraged  public  morals,  was  liable  to  be  excommunicated,  by  which 
he  was  pre'vented  from  mixing  in  civil  or  religious  assemblies,-  and  was 
regarded  as  an  object  of  abhorrence  by  his  fellow  citizens.     The  druids 
established  fasts  for  political  purposes;  they  enjoined  their  disciples  to 
abstain  from  animal  food  in  the  middle  of  summer,  because  m  that  season 
of  the  year,  vegetables  were  considered  more  wholesome. 

The'oak  was  held  in  veneration  by  the  Gauls;  and  the  mis-  .  ^.^^^^^^ 
tletoe,  which  is  so  seldom  seen  on  the  same  tree,  was  probably 
for  that  very  reason  consecrated  to  the  divinity.  It  was  a  sovereign  re- 
medy for  every  evil,  and  the  water  in  which  it  was  infused,  rendered 
sterile  animals  fruitful."  The  year  was  divided  into  lunar  months;  and 
on  the  first  day  of  every  year,  the  druids,  forming  an  imposing  band, 
marched  through  the  forests,  cut  the  parasitical  plant  with  a  golden  knife, 
collected  it  in  a  saye,  or  white  tunic,  and  distributed  it  afterwards  to  an 
eager  multitude.  The  ceremony  was  announced  by  the  priests,  who  tra- 
velled through  the  country,  and' summoned  the  inhabitants  by  repeating 
with  a  loud  voice,  aguilaneuf,^  an  exclamation  which  is  still  known  in  some 
of  the  provinces. 

The  druids  acknowledged  a  chief,  to  whom  they  submitted  .  chief  of  the 
in  all  things;  he  resided  at  Chartrain;  but  none  were  admitted     Dmids.^ 
to  the  sacerdotal  offices  before  a  noviciate  of  twenty  years. 

s  Ammianus  Marcellinus.     '  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  V.     "  Plin}',  Book  XVI.  ch.  44. 
-^  Perhaps  Au  gui  Van  neuf,  to  the  mistletoe,  it  is  the  new  year. 
Vol.  v.— 3  I 
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Their  wives  shared  the  veneration  in  which  their  husbands  were  held  by 
the  people;  they  were  the  judges  of  family  quarrels,  and  their  decisions 
could  not  be  revoked:  in  the  art  of  predicting  futurity,  they  acquired  a 
greater  celebrity  than  the  men;  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  popular 
superstitions  concerning  fairies,  superstitions  long  believed  in  France. 
Influence  of  "^^^^  Romans,  aware  of  the  advantages  they  might  derive 

the  Roman  from  the  courage  of  the  Celts,  respected  their  municipal  pri- 
conquests.  vilegcs;  they  were  anxious  therefore  to  civilize  them,  which 

was  easily  done  by  making  them  adopt  their  arts  and  laws.  Provincial 
governments,  and  titles  of  Roman  citizens,  were  conferred  on  the  chiefs. 
The  Celtic  language  was  mixed  with  the  Latin,  particularly  in  central 
Gaul,  which  served  as  a  communication  with  Germany;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  deliver  the  people  from  the  yoke  of  the  druids.  Cesar,''  Tiberias,* 
and  Claudius, "^  employed  alternately  persuasion  and  force  to  abolish  the 
horrid  practice  of  immolating  human  victims.  The  forests  were  de- 
stroyed; the  people  in  time  repaired  to  temples,  and  altars  were  erected 
to  the  gods  of  the  Capitol.  The  religion  of  the  conquerors  was  mingled 
with  the  ancient  worship  of  the  druids;  and  druidesses  resided  in  the 
temples,  where  they  officiated  as  priestesses,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  one  day  in  the  year  with  their  husbands,< — a  privilege  they  enjoyed 
while  their  ancient  faith  was  in  its  purity;  other  persons  who  had  taken 
vows  of  celibacy,  performed  in  Gaul  the  offices  of  vestal  virgins. 

But  druidism  ,was  not  wholly  abolished  when  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  embraced  Christianity.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  Christian's  who  converted  the  Celts,  sanctioned  cer- 
tain practices  which  might  contribute  to  the  benign  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  a  superstitious  people;  the  same  practices  were  approved  by 
Rome,  and  adopted  afterwards  in  different  countries.  The  Christians  had 
no  scruples  in  considering  the  druids  magicians,  or  men  under  the  power 
of  the  devil; — the  persecuted  priests  and  their  persecuted  partisans,  were 
unable  to  resist  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  new  proselytes. 

Half  a  century  had  hardly  elapsed,  when  the  Roman  power 

Burgundians  ,••,,•,  i  •  ,    '    -rî 

and  Visi-  was  divided  into  the  western  and  eastern  empires,  when  Roman 

goths.  provinces  were  dismembered  by  the  barbarous  nations,  that 

had  been  too  long  oppressed  by  the  rulers  of  the  world.  The  Burgundians 
and  other  people  of  the  same  origin,  known  by  the  name  of  Visigoths, 
founded  about  the  begiiming  of  the  fifth  century  two  contiguous  king- 
doms in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  The  former  besides  a  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  possessed  Franche-Comté,  Bresse,  Dauphiny,  Lyonnais,  the  greater 
portion  of  Nivernais,  and  the  adjoining  country,  which  from  these  inhabi- 
tants has  been  called  Burgundy.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  were  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Visigoths;  they  ruled  over  the  centre  and  the  south  of 
France,  including  Provence,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  even  a  part  of  Spain." 
Numerous  hordes  that  issued  from  Germany,  settled  in  the  Netherlands; 
they  founded  some  years  afterwards,  under  the  command  of  Pharamond, 
a  petty  kingdom,  of  which  the  southern  limit  may  be  represented  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  by  Amiens  and  Rethel,  enclosing 
Treves  with  part  of  its  territory,  and  terminating  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  a  short  v/ay  below  Mayence.''  Sixty  years  afterwards,  the  same 
Franks,  under  the  conduct  of  king  Clodovech,  or  Clovis,  destroyed  the 
remains  of  Roman  power  in  Gaul,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
country  between  the  last  mentioned  boundary  and  the  limits  of  the  Visi- 

y  Lucian,  Book  U,  «  Pliny,  Book  XXXI.  ch.  1.  »  Suetonius,  ch.  26. 

''  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  was  founded  by  Ataulphus  in  411,  and  that  of  the  Bur- 
gundians by  Gundicar  in  413. 

^It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  founded  in  the  year  420. 
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gothic  and  Burgundian  kingdoms.  At  a  later  period,  they  crossed  the 
Rhine,  extended  their  conquests  into  Germany,  and  left  colonists  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  has  been  since  called  Franconia. 

Gaul  was  thus  divided  during  twenty  years;  a  third  part  of  .      YraTiks 
the  surface  was  occupied  by  the  Franks,  rather  the  protectors  ' 
than  the  oppressors  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  confounded  with  the  Romans, 
because  they  had  adopted  their  manners  and  laws.     The  victors  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  appearance,  their  language  and  dress.     The  Franks 
wore  short  boots,  the  arms  and  the  rest  of  the  leg  were  bare;  the  body 
was  covered  with  a  narrow  short  tunic  bound  by  a  girdle;  their  long  and 
fair  hair  descended  below  their  shoulders.*     Their  weapons  were  a  long 
sword,  a.francisca,  or  two-edged  hatchet,  a  javelin  divided  near  the  extre- 
mity into  three  branches,  representing  what  the  French  have  since  termed 
a  Jleur  de  lys^  and  lastly,  a  small  buckler,  which  they  used  with  great  ad- 
dress.    The  chiefs   had  formerly  abolished  most  of  the   imposts;   they 
allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  retain  their  customs  and  magistrates, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  appointing  dukes  over  the  provinces, 
counts  over  the  towns,  and  viscounts  over  the  burghs  and  villages;  but,  in 
the  councils  of  the  prince,  the  Gauls  preserved  that  credit  and  ascendancy, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  superior  knowledge.^     The  proprietors 
were  compelled  to  share  their  Jand  with  the  invaders,  but  the  peasants  and 
the  working  classes  remained  in  a  state  of  slavery.     The  slaves  of  the 
king  were  distinguished  from  the  slaves  of  the  Franks  and  the  Gauls; 
among  the  latter,  many  possessed  slaves,  because  the  Gallic  nobility  had 
been  preserved.     The  Burgundians  and  the  Goths,  more  barbarous  than 
the  Franks,  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.     The  first 
might  be   discovered   by  a  round   visage,  small   and   sunk   eyes,   broad 
shoulders,  and  a  deep  chest.     The  second  were  distinguished  by  a  darker 
complexion,  lively  eyes,  and  long  plaited  hair.^     Their  barbarity,  or  rude- 
ness, rendered  the  Gauls  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  the  same  cause  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  the  destruction  of  their  monarchies.     The 
ambition  of  Clovis  reduced  the  Visigoths  to  the  necessity  of  migrating 
into  Spain;  but,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  his  sons  divided  France  into 
four  kingdoms,  of  which  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Metz,  were  the 
capitals.     Additional  territory  was  acquired  by  succession,   conquests, 
usurpation,  or  in  consequence  of  murders  and  other  crimes;  but  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  were  united  in  the 
seventh  century  under  a  single  head.     A  century  afterwards,  France  was 
governed  during  some  years  by  Charlemagne  and  his  brother  Carloman, 
but  the  first  became  sole  master,  and  rendered  it  powerful  by  his  cou' 
quests. 

France  has  never  been  so  powerful  as  it  was  under  Charle-  •  France  under 
magne;  it  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  the  western  and  the  '  Charlemagne. 
eastern.  The  first  comprehended  Provence,  Gothia  or  Septimania,  now 
Langaedoc,  Vasconia  or  Gascogny,  Aquitaine,  Burgundia  or  Burgundy, 
Neustria,  including  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,  lastly  Austurias, 
formed  by  all  the  country  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  Jura.  The 
countries  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  the  territory  extend- 
ing from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  banks  of  tiie  Elbe,  made  up  eastern  France.  In  other  words,  Charle- 
magne reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  over  Switzerland,  Bavaria, 
Hesse,  Saxony,  and  Friesland.  In  the  countries  between  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube,  several  nations  were  tributary  to  the  monarch. 

The  weight  of  such  an  empire  was  too  great  for  his  successor.  Lewis 
the  Débonnaire,  a  weak  father  and  a  weak  prince,  spent  his  time  in  con- 

<*  Sidonius  AppoUinaris,  Book  IV.  epistle  20. 

«  Gregory  of  Tours.     Books  III.  VI.  MI.  VIII.  and  IX. 

^  Sidonius  AppoUinaris,  Panegyrics  of  Avitus  and  Antemius. 
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tending  against  his  revolted  children,  and  died  after  having  divided 
amongst  them  a  crown  which  he  was  unworthy  to  wear.  France  was 
governed  during  a  century  by  the  princes  of  the  same  race,  but  the  kingly 
power  was  weakened  by  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system;  and  when  Hugh 
France  under  Capet  took  possession  of  the  throne  in  the  year  987,  he  was 
merely  the  first  baron  in  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  only  over 
Picardy,  the  Isle  de  France,  and  Orleanis.  The  policy  of  that 
prince  and  his  successors  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  by 
humbling  and  degrading  the  nobility.  Berry  was  purchased  in  1100  by 
Philip  the  First,  from  the  viscount  Eudes  Arpin;  and  king  John  erected 
it  into  a  dutchy,  which  became  the  appanage  of  the  sons  of  France.  Lewis 
the  Gros  made  no  acquisitions  or  conquests,  but  by  liberating  the  towns, 
he  raised  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  feudal  lords.  In 
1202,  Philip  Augustus  seized  Tourraine  from  John  Sans-Terre,  who  had 
succeeded  to  it  as  the  descendant  of  its  counts;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  same  Philip  made  himself  master  of  Normandy,  which  from  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  had  been  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Rollo  and  his 
Norwegians.  Amaury,  of  Montfort,  gave  up  Languedoc  to  Lewis  the 
Eighth,  and  the  cession  was  ratified  in  a  treaty  made  with  St.  Lewis  in 
1228.  Jane  of  Navarre,  at  her  marriage  with  Philip  the  Fair  in  1284, 
united  the  county  of  Champagne,  which  she  had  received  as  her  dowry, 
to  the  dominions  of  her  husband.  In  1307,  the  inhabitants  of  Lyonnais 
having  gained  their  freedom,  compelled  their  archbishop  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  same  king. 

State  of  Dauphiny,  which  derived  its  name  from  Guy  the  Eighth, 

the  bravest  of  its  princes,  surnamed  the  Dauphin,  because  he 
wore  on  his  helmet  the  figure  of  a  dolphin,  was  ceded  to  Phi- 
lip of  Valois  in  1349,  on  condition  that  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
French  kings  should  assume  the  title  of  Dauphins,  and  also  that  the  coun- 
try should  form  a  separate  sovereignty,  and  never  be  incorporated  with 
the  kingdom.  Charles  the  Fifth  took  Poitou,  Aunis,  Saintonge,  and  Li- 
mousin from  the  English.  Charles  the  Seventh,  in  consequence  of  his 
victories  over  the  English,  added  to  his  dominions  the  greater  part  of 
Guyenne  and  Gascogny.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  humbled  the  power  of  the 
great,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  Maine  and  Anjou  by  inherit- 
ance, conquests  made  by  Philip  Augustus,  but  more  than  once  detached 
from  the  crown,  and  conferred  on  princes  of  the  blood.  The  same  mo- 
narch seized  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  declaring  himself  the  lawful  heir, 
although  there  existed  at  the  time  a  duke  of  Burgundy,  Nevers,  and  Rethel. 
It  was  stated,  however,  in  letters  patent,  that  the  dutchy  had  been  united 
to  France  with  the  free  will  of  the  states  on  the  following  conditions,—- 
the  people  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  natural  judges,  and  no  subsidy 
was  to  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  three  orders;  at  the  same 
time  the  taxes  which  the  people  had  hitherto  paid  on  wine  and  the  other 
products  of  the  province,  were  abolished.  The  same  king  took  possession 
of  Provence,  having  proved  by  several  witnesses  that  Charles  of  Anjou 
had  made  him  his  heir.  The  inhabitants  received  the  same  privileges  as 
those  which  had  been  granted  to  Burgundy.  Since  that  period  the  French 
kings  have  on  several  occasions  styled  themselves  counts  of  Provence. 
Francis  the  First  availed  himself  of  the  rights  which  he  had  acquired  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  and  in  1527  obtained  Auvergne,  Bour- 
bonnais, and  La  Marche,  which  belonged  to  the  prince.  Some  years 
afterwards,  Brittany,  of  which  the  inheritance  had  devolved  on  his  son 
Francis,  was  united  to  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  this  junction, 
Brittany  was  exempt  under  his  successors  from  most  taxes,  being  merely 
subject  to  a  voluntary  impost  voted  by  its  states.  The  same  gallant  and 
chivalrous  king  was  a  poet,  and  the  friend  of  the  fine  arts;  flattery  has 
designated  him  the  protector  of  letters,  although  he  established  the  cen- 
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sorship;  he  was  not  considered  cruel,  although  by  his  presence  he  added 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  punishments  of  the  inquisition.  In  the 
same  reign  the  assemblies  of  notables,  or  influential  men,  were  substituted 
for  the  states-general,  but  the  crown  derived  little  advantage  from  the 
change,  for  notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  then  gaining  force; 
they  proved  the  harbingers  of  political  commotions,  or  served  as  instru- 
ments for  the  ambitious  and  discontented  to  excite  the  people. 

'The  corruption  of  the  court  and  nobility  under  Henry  the  Second,  Fran- 
cis the  Second,  and  Charles  the  Ninth,  were  favourable  to  the  reformation. 
The  principles  of  the  new  religion  accorded  well  with  the  growing  desire 
for  knowledge,  but  the  question  became  a  political  one,  and  princes  con- 
founded the  reformers  and  their  partisans  with  the  opponents  of  kingly 
power.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  considered  an  act  of  political 
wisdom  by  Catharine  of  Medicis  and  her  son,  was  devised  and  executed 
to  rid  royalty  of  its  enemies.  But  the  designs  of  the  League  assumed  a 
very  different  appearance  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  for  it 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  party  to  put  the  crown  of  France 
on  the  head  of  a  Spanish  prince.  Henry  the  Fourth,  whom  France  under 
the  catholic  chiefs  held  in  execration,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
added  to  the  kingdom  the  dominions  of  his  fathers,  or  the 
county  of  Foix  and  partof  Gascogny.  France, during  the  r^ign 
of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  was  twice  agitated  by  civil  wars;  but 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  saved  the  kingdom,  and  his  master  gained  new 
laurels  by  the  conquest  of  Artois  in  1640,  and  of  Rousillon  in  1642. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  contributed  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  France;  that  monarch  obtained  Nivernais  by 
the  total  extinction  of  the  feudal  system  ;  he  took  Flanders  by 
conquest  in  1667,  and  some  years  afterwards  made  himself  master  of 
Franche-Comte;  lastly,  by  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1697, 
the  cession  of  Alsace  was  ratified.  Under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  .  Lewis  the 
Lorraine,  formerly  a  portion  of  the  states  belonging  to  Lo-  '  Fifteenth. 
thaire,s  of  whom  it  bears  the  name,  was  added  to  the  kingdom;  for  it  had 
been  ceded  to  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
restored  to  the  crown  after  his  death,  an  event  which  happened  in  1766. 
The  republic  of  Genoa  gave  up  Corsica  for  a  sum  of  money  two  years 
afterwards. 

Such  were  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  French  territory  »  French  revo- 
during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth;  and  ^  'i»''»"- 
the  king  whose  death  was  not  regretted  by  the  nation,  left  to  his  successor 
the  difficult  task  of  realizing  the  expectations  which  his  virtues  seemed 
to  promise.  The  well  informed  classes  were  able  to  appreciate  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  desired,  and  the  king  consented  to  adopt  them.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  reforms  into  the  finances,  and  the  middling 
classes  were  more  jealous  than  ever  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  The 
states-general  were  no  sooner  convoked  than  their  respective  interests 
gave  rise  to  two  parties;  the  deputies  of  the  third  state,  full  of  confidence 
in  public  opinion,  swore  never  to  separate  until  they  had  framed  a  con- 
stitution. It  was  accepted  by  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  pope  ceded 
Avignon  and  Venaissin  to  France.  The  kingdom  having  been  divided 
into  eighty-three  departments,  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

It  was  succeeded  by  the  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  t  Reign  of  ter- 
men  who  did  not  understand  the  advantages  of  a  constitutional  1  '^°^- 
system,  and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  a  party.     The  acts  of 
the  sovereign  were  purposely  misrepresented,  people  dreamt  of  a  republic. 
A  new  era  soon  commenced,  marked  by  a  political  fanaticism,  of  which 

g  Grandson  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaise.     The  country  was  first  called  Regnuni  Lotharii, 
then  Lotharingia,  afterwards  Loherrenney  LorrenCy  and  lastly  Lorraine. 
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history  affords  no  other  example,  and  by  crimes  of  which  the  recital  fills 
the  mind  with  horror.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  yielded  to  the  storm,  and 
died  with  the  resignation  and  tranquillity  of  a  virtuous  man.  France  was 
shortly  afterwards  governed  by  a  handful  of  persons,  who,  under  the  name 
of  equality,  divided  the  inhabitants  into  classes;  under  the  name  of  liberty, 
established  the  most  sanguinary  despotism;  under  the  name  of  fraternity, 
sought  associates  among  the  dregs  of  the  people;  and  under  the  name  of 
religion,  abolished  Christianity,  and  substituted  the  ceremonies  of  pagan 
mythology.  Anarchy  reigned  within,  but  France  repelled  foreign  armies, 
while  the  different  parties  in  the  national  convention  proscribed,  banished, 
and  massacred  each  other.  The  government  was  overturned,  and  the 
management  of  affairs  committed  to  two  councils  and  five  directors;  if 
they  possessed  great  influence  both  abroad  and  at  home,  it  was  owing  to 
the  victories  of  the  French.  The  principality  of  Montbeillard  was  united 
to  the  republic  in  1796,  and  the  free  territory  of  Mulhausen  in  1798.  But 
after  the  directory  had  existed  five  years,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  efforts 
of  a  few,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  young  general  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  Italy,  and  on  the  plains  of  Egypt.  Bonaparte  was 
named  first  consul;  he  put  an  end  to  factions,  acquired  new  glory  in  Italy, 
and  dictated  conditions  of  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Lunevilleon  the  ninth  of  February,  1801,  confirmed 
France  in  the  possession  of  additional  conquests.  The  course  of  the  Rhine 
from  Wissenburgh  to  the  place  where  it  is  called  the  Waal,  served  as  a 
limit,  and  beyond  the  same  point,  but  within  the  northern  frontiers,  were 
included  Belgium,  Antwerp,  and  Flushing.  The  same  rich  territory 
formed  the  twelve  departments  of  Mont-Tonnere,  Sarre,  Forets,  the  Rhine, 
and  Mozelle,  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  the  Ourthe,  the  Roer,  the  Lower 
Meuse,  Jemmappes,  Dyle,  Deux-Nethes,  and  the  Scheldt.  Porentruy  on 
the  east  of  the  ancient  boundaries,  was  united  to  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  country  round  Geneva  and  Chambery  formed  the 
departments  of  Leman  and  Mont-Blanc,  and  the  county  of  Nice  was 
changed  into  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  By  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  peace  was  restored  to  Europe  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March 
in  the  following  year,  and  England  gave  up  the  French  coloni/ss  which 
she  had  seized  during  the  preceding  wars. 

Frenchem-  T  In  the  year  1804,  after  the  victories  of  Montenotte,  Areola, 
P'""^-  *  Rivoli,  and  Marengo,  Napoleon  received  in  Paris,  from  the 

hand  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  unction  with  which  kings  are  conse- 
crated; and,  as  if  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  a  title,  which  added  nothing 
to  his  glory  or  his  power,  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  the  day  in  which  he  gained  a  very  memorable  victory,»— he 
defeated  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  on  the  plains  of  Austrelitz;  the 
treaty  of  Presburg  was  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  Prussia  ceded  to 
Napoleon  all  its  rights  to  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  the  country  of  Neufchatel, 
Valengin,  and  the  territory  of  Anspach,  which  the  victor  exchanged  for 
the  dutchy  of  Berg,  and  erected  Bavaria  into  a  kingdom.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  and  the  Venetian  states,  and  relinquished 
the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Piémont  and  Liguira  were  added  to 
united  to  the  France,  and  changed  into  the  departments  of  the  Doria,  the 
empire.  Sezia,  Marengo,  the  Po,  the  Stura,  and  Montenotte. 

The  extent  of  the  empire  was  farther  increased,  and  its  chief  became 
the  protector  of  German  and  Swiss  confederations.  A  new  rupture,  fol- 
lowed by  new  victories,  changed  again  the  state  of  Europe  ;  the  battles 
of  Jena  and  Friedland  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ;**  if  the  import- 
ance of  the  conlederation  of  the  Rhine  was  more  than  doubled,  if  France 

^  It  was  signed  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1807. 
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obtained  the  Ionian  islands,  it  may  be  attributed  to  that  treaty;  Part  of  Italy, 
Kell,  Casselj  and  Wesel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were 
added  to  the  departments  on  the  left.  Tuscany,  Parma,  and 
Placenza,  Spoletto,  Rome,  Valais,  Holland.  Friesland,  Hanover, 
the  bishoprick  of  Munster,  the  county  of  Oldenburg,  and  the 
possessions  attached  to  the  free  towns  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck, 
were  transformed  into  French  departments. 

Napoleon  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe;  when  consul,  he 
changed  kingdoms  into  republics,  when  emperor,  republics  were  changed 
into  kingdoms;  he  founded  monarchies  in  Germany;  twice  he  spared  the 
crown  of  Prussia,  but  lavished  the  best  blood  and  treasures  of  the  empire 
to  place  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Having  lost  the  best  army 
in  the  world  on  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia,  abandoned  by  his  allies  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  made  a  glorious  resistance  in  France  against  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Europe.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1814,  his  capital  was 
occupied  by  the  foreigners  whom  he  had  often  vanquished.  Compelled 
to  abdicate,  he  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba,  leaving  to  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Bourbons  a  kingdom  which  had  been  confined  by  treaties  within 
its  former  limits.  The  territories  of  Montbeillard  and  Mulhausen  were 
all  that  France  retained  of  her  republican  conquests. 

The  institutions  for  which  the  French  are  indebted  to  the  ■  Return  of 
wisdom  of  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  made  them  forget  the  dis-  '  Napoleon. 
grace  of  a  foreign  occupation;  but  the  reports  of  the  disaffected  were  be- 
lieved and  circulated  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  Napoleon  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  general  discontent,  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1815,  and  entered  Paris  along  with  the  troops  that  were  sent  to 
take  him  prisoner.  It  was  necessary  to  levy  an  army  to  oppose  the  at- 
tempts of  foreign  princes  ;  Napoleon  raised  one,  gained  the  victory  of 
Ligny,  and  was  defeated  the  next  day  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  Having 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  he  entrusted  himself  to  the  generosity  of 
the  English  government;  and  the  man  who  at  one  time  thought  the  world 
too  small  for  his  ambition,  was  banished  on  an  arid  and  volcanic  rock  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

France  lost  a  territory  of  twenty  square  leagues  in  extent,  t  LossofSarre 
which  had  been  fortified  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth;  it  paid  to  *  Lewis. 
the  foreigners  whom  it  maintained  during  five  years,  an  indemnity  of 
seven  hundred  million  francs,  or  nearly  twenty-nine  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  yet  by  means  of  a  good  government  and  wise  institu- 
tions, it  recovered  its  calamities,  and  resumed  the  rank  which  it  held 
among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

According  to  its  present  limits,  France  extends  between  the  j  Position  of 
seventh  degree  nine  minutes,  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris,  '  ^^'^^''^e- 
and  the  fifth  degree  fifty-six  minutes  to  the  east  of  the  same  meridian;  it 
occupies  the  space  between  the  forty-second  degree  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  fifty-first  degree  five  minutes  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  part  of  the  Channel  and  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  great  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  Prussian  provinces  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine;  on  the  east  by 
the  great  dutchy  of  Baden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Sardinian  states;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  a  different  part  of  the  Channel. 

The  greatest  dimensions  of  its  frontiers  may  be  determined  i  „. 

1,,-  ,,  1  '         ^        ^^  '  r  ,  I  Dimensions. 

by  two  lines,  the  one  drawn  in  the  direction  ot  north-west  to  * 
south-east  from  the  most  western  point  on  the  coast  of  Brest  to  Antibes, 
forming  an  extent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  leagues,'  or  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four  geographical  miles;  the  other  drawn  from  Givet  in  the 

'  Twenty.five  of  these  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree. 
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Ardennes  to  Mount  Huromba  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  south-east  of  St. 
John-Pied-de-Port,  may  be  about  two  hundred  and  eight  leagues,  or  nearly 
five  hundred  geographical  miles  in  length.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
kingdom  is  about  two  hundred  and  six  leagues  from  Kersaint  in  the  de- 
partment of  Finistère,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Lauter  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  extent  of  coasts,  including  their 
sinuations,  has  been  calculated  at  four  hundred  and  ninety  leagues.''  The 
total  superficies,  independently  of  Corsica,  amounts  to  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  square  leagues,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  geographical  miles.  The  po- 
pulation about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  was  equal  to  thirty-one  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  or  on  an  average  to  twelve 
hundred  and  twelve  individuals  for  every  square  league,  or  to  two  hundred 
and  two  for  every  square  geographical  mile.  Although  the  population  has 
considerably  increased  since  the  revolution,  for  in  the  year  1790,  the  same 
surface  contained  only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  in  1814, 
the  period  <5f  the  restoration,  twenty-eight  million  five  hundred  thousand, 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  France  might  be  much  more  populous.  Thus  if 
two  departments  be  taken,  forming  nearly  the  two  extremes,  that  of  the 
north  which  contains  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  three  inhabitants  for 
every  square  league,  and  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  which  con- 
tains only  four  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  mean  term  would  be  seventeen 
hundred  and  fourteen  individuals,  and  if  such  were  the  average  number 
of  inhabitants  for  every  square  league  in  the  kingdom,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  France  might  amount  to  forty-five  millions.  The  fruitfulness  of 
the  soil  cannot  be  denied,  but  before  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  can 
be  maintained,  agriculture  must  be  much  improved,  the  different  branches 
of  industry  must  be  extended,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  created. 

I       Corsica,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  pos- 
'  sesses  within  itself  the  elements  of  prosperity,  which  may  one 
day  render  it  the  finest  of  the  French  colonies.     It  may  be  equal  in  sur- 
face to  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  leagues,  or  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  square  geographical  miles. 

Ancient  i  The  history  of  the  island  from  the  remotest  ages  to  the 
names.  I  period  when  it  was  united  to  France,  forms  only  a  distressing- 

picture  of  war,  bloodshed,  and  revolt.  Herodotus  affirms  that  it  was  first 
inhabited  by  the  Phenicians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Collista, befort  that 
period  it  was  called  Therapné.  It  was  afterwards  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Lacedemonians,  or,  according  to  Seneca,  of  Phoceans,  who  called  it 
Thera^  from  Theras,  the  name  of  their  chief.'  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
frequent  communications  between  the  islanders  and  the  Greeks,  it  was 
called  CyrTios,  Cerneatls,  and  Corsis;""  but  the  Romans  having  taken  it  from 
the  Carthaginians,  styled  it  Corsica,  a  name  of  which  the  origin  is  uncer- 
tain. 

Ancient  inha-  j  The  characters  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  inhabi- 
bitanis.  I  tants,  are  apparently  contradictory.     Strabo  describes  them  as 

living  by  plunder,  and  as  more  savage  than  wild  beasts.  ''  If  a  Roman 
general,"  he  adds,  '•  advances  into  the  interior,  takes  some  forts,  and 
brings  a  certain  number  of  slaves  to  Rome,  their  ferocity  and  stupidity 

k  Their  extent,  exclusively  and  inclusively  of  their  sinuations,  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 

lowincr  table: 

°  Slr.ilglit  line.        Sinuations. 

Coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  -  -  -  85  leagues        120 

Atlantic  ...  145  195 

Channel         -  -  -  -         135  175 

365  490 

»  Theodotus,  Book  IV.  ch.  147.  "'  Strabo,  Book  V.  ch.  4.  sect.  5. 
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afford  a  singular  spectacle.  They  consider  it  either  not  worth  their  while 
to  live,  or  they  remain  in  a  state  of  complete  apathy  and  indifference. 
However  small  the  price  may  be  for  which  they  are  sold,  their  masters 
soon  discover  that  they  have  paid  too  much  for  them."  But,  as  the  an- 
notator  on  Strabo  remarks, "*  Diodorus  Siculus  bears  witness  to  the  conr 
trary.  According;  to  that  writer,  the  Corsican  slaves  are  the.best  servants 
of  any;  they  are  from  habit  singularly  clean,  and  their  aversion  to  their 
conquerors  has  tended  to  preserve  the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  They 
are  sober,  brave,  hospitable,  and  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  freedom. 
They  may  be  distinguished  by  lively  eyes,  a  stature  about  the  middle  size, 
and  a  dark  complexion." 

Corsica  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Goths  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  the  inhabitants  neither  lapsed 
into  the  barbarism  of  their  masters,  nor  submitted  to  the  feudal 
system  which  they  established.  The  effects  of  the  conquest  were  battles, 
murders,  and  crimes  of  which  history  has  preserved  a  confused  remem- 
brance. The  Goths  were  succeeded  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Arabs 
and  Saracens,  who  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  island.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  rising  republic  of  Genoa  to  impose  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
yoke  on  the  people,  which  lasted,  with  many  interruptions,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  centuries.  In  the  same  period  the  people  experienced  all 
the  vicissitudes  that  result  from  resistance  and  submission  ;  at  one  time 
asserting  their  independence,  at  another  yielding  to  their  oppressors. 
Rome  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  island;  the  Pisans  took  it  from  their 
rivals  during  the  eleventh  century;  but  in  the  twelfth  the  latter  gained  it 
anew.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the 
Pisans;  and  during  the  fifteenth  by  Alphonso  the  Fifth,  king  of  Arragon. 
Genoa  ceded  it  in  1465,  and  took  it  back  shortly  afterwards  from  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  Henry  the  Second  assisted  the  Corsicans,  and  freed  them 
from  the  Genoese  ;  but  six  years  afier  their  deliverance,  the  island  was 
restored  to  the  republic  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis.  Promises 
of  assistance  were  offered,  but  never  fulfilled,  and  the  inhabitants,  almost 
reduced  to  despair,  had  recourse  to  revolt  in  1564.  Men  were  not  want- 
ing, who  could  organize  and  direct  insurgents — none  were  found  capable 
of  liberating  their  country.  Tranquillity  was  restored  each  time  Genoa 
promised  to  abolish  the  grievances,  but  when  she  resumed  her  authority, 
the  promises  were  broken.  While  the  different  parties  against  the  Ge- 
noese were  divided  on  the  choice  of  their  leader,  a  German  baron,  Theo- 
dore Von  Neuhof,  landed  in  the  island,  offered  his  services  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  gained  so  great  an  ascendency  over  them,  that  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  Without  talent  as  a  general,  without  energy  as  a  monarch, 
he  was  unable  to  disperse  the  Genoese,  or  unite  the  factions  which  en- 
feebled his  ephemeral  kingdom.  Twice  he  sought  in  foreign  countries 
resources  and  supplies,  which  he  might  have  found  at  home;  and  during 
his  absence,  an  auxiliary  army  furnished  to  Genoa  by  France,  put  an  end 
to  the  revolt.  The  French  had  hardly  left  the  island  before  a  new  insur- 
rection broke  out,  and  king  Theodore  returned  in  1741.  Eight  years 
afterwards  the  French  conquered  Corsica,  and  restored  it  to  the  Genoese; 
but  the  latter  found  a  formidable  enemy  in  Pascal  Paoli.  It  i  „  ,  p^^  ,. 
was  not  enough  that  he  repelled  the  oppressors,  he  became  ' 
the  liberator  and  lawgiver  of  his  country.  Deputies  were  sent  by  him  to 
the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  announcing  that  the  Corsicans,  no  longer 
submitting  to  the  treachery  of  Genoa,  had  proclaimed  their  independence. 
The  republic  of  Genoa  ceded  in  1768,  the  sovereignty  of  the  •  Corsica  ceded 
island  to  France.  The  people  did  not  confound  in  their  hatred  '  toFi^aice. 
the  Genoese  and  the  French  ;  many  submitted  voluntarily,  and  the  inde- 

n  M.  Gosselin.  °  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  V.  sect.  13. 
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pendent  party  was  annihilated  after  a  single  campaign.  The  efforts  and 
genius  ot'  Paoli  were  employed  in  vain;  he  left  his  country,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  England.  An  unforeseen  event  called  him  from  his  retirement; 
— the  French  revolution  had  commenced;  he  repaired  again  to  the  island, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  repelled  the  French.  Paoli  in- 
tended to  found  a  republic,  when  the  king  of  Britain  was  proclaimed 
sovereign  of  Corsica;  but  the  inhabitants  were  mistrustful  of  the  English, 
and  an  easy  victory  freed  them  from  British  supremacy. 


BOOK  CXLI. 

EUROPE. 

Europe  contirmed."^— 'Physical  Geography  of  France. 

The  different  sciences  of  which  the  object  is  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  nature,  have  thrown  additional  light  on  geography.  Physical  geogra- 
phy, a  new  department  of  science,  possessing  many  attractions,  has  thus 
been  created.  In  its  application  to  France,  it  indicates  the  connexion  of 
the  different  mountainous  chains,  the  rivers  that  rise  from  them,  the  fer- 
tility or  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  different  windings  on  the  coasts,  the 
fish  that  are  found  in  the  seas  and  rivers,  the  animals  indigenous  to  the 
mountains  and  plains.  The  science  of  geology  tends  to  illustrate  physical 
geography;  descending  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  it  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  strata  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  mineral  riches  contained  in  them. 
It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  advert  to  some  elementary  principles 
of  geology,  principles  which  have  never  been  contested,  and  to  describe 
in  a  few  words  the  formation  of  the  different  deposits  within  the  limits  of 
France,  and  the  volcanio  convulsions  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 

The  northern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  western  of  the  Alps, 
are  the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  obvious- 
that  other  mountains  besides  those  last  mentioned,  form  part  of  the  high 
line  which  divides  Europe  into  two  portions.  The  Pyrenees  unite  with 
the  Cevennes,  the  Cevennes  with  the  Vosges,  the  latter  meet  Jura  on  the 
south,  and  form  the  Ardennes  on  the  north.  In  the  present  state  of  geo- 
graphical science,  to  determine  the  points  of  junction  or  separation  be- 
tween different  mountains,  is  to  determine  the  nature  and  formation  of  the 
rocks  which  compose  them;  and  as  the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable 
to  their  boundaries  and  ramifications,  the  study  of  mineralogy  becomes 
indispensably  necessary  to  all  those  who  do  not  confine  their  inquiries  to 
the  systems  of  ancient  geographers,  or  to  political  and  arbitrary  divisions 
ever  liable  to  change. 

Franco-Celtic  T  According  to  this  method,  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
Group.  I  France  may  be  designated  the  Franco- Celtic  group.     It  belongs 

Ceveno  Vos-  T  to  the  vast  Alpine  range,  and  consists  of  two  principal  chains, 
gian chain.  1  the  Ccveno-Vosgian  and  the  Ârmorican,  The  first,  separated 
from  the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  of  Languedoc,  is  formed  on  the  south  by 
the  Black  Mountains,  the  Espinouse,  the  Garriguen,  and  the  Cevennes 
proper.  One  branch,  or  the  Levezon,  stretches  towards  the  south-west 
from  Mount  Lozère  in  the  Cevennes;  while  the  mountains  of  Aubrac  ex- 
tend towards  the  north-west.  In  the  same  direction,  the  heights  of  Mar- 
geride  unite  with  the  Cevennes  at  Cantal  and  Mount-Dor,*  of  which  the 

•»  Mont-Dor,  which   Sidonius   ApoUinaris   calls   Mons-Duranius,  is  generally  written 
Mont-d'Or,  as  if  its  Latin  name  had  been  Mans  Mireue.     Uamond  proposed  to  call  it 
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summit  or  the  Puy  de  Saucy  is  the  highest  point  in  central  France.  A 
long  but  not  a  very  high  chain  passes  from  these  two  branches  to  the 
Loire^  the  loftiest  points  are  Mount  Olouze,  Mount  Jurgean,  and  the' 
heights  of  Gatine.  A  much  shorter  chain,  situated  between  Mounts  Lo- 
zère and  Mezen,  formed  by  the  Forez  heights  and  those  of  La  Made, 
stretches  northwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  Mezen,  the  Pilat,'' 
the  mountains  of  Chorollais,  and  the  Cote  d'Or,  are  united  with  the  Mo- 
resot  and  Tasselot  by  the  ridge  of  Langres  and  the  Faucilles,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges.  The  heights  of  Morvan  bend 
towards  the  north-west  near  the  banks  of  the  Ouche,  and  terminate  in  low 
hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Vernisson.  The  Vosges  arc  only  separated  on 
the  south-east  from  the  chain  of  Jura,  by  a  valley  now  watered  by  the  ca- 
nal of  Monsieur,  they  extend  on  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Branches  of  the  same  heights  incline  towards  the  north-west,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Moselle,  and  form  different  ridges,  covered  with  the  thick 
woods  of  the  Ardennes.  They  are  divided  anew  into  two  other  branches 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oisej  the  one  terminates  in  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
and  the  other  near  the  coasts  of  the  Channel.  It  appears  from  their  geo- 
logical composition,  and  other  causes  which  shall  be  afterwards  urged, 
that  they  form  part  of  a  single  chain. 

The  Armorican  range  consists  of  four  divisions,  which  ex-  ■  Aimoiican 
tend  in  different  directions.  It  commences  on  the  western  '  chain. 
coasts  of  ancient  Brittany,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Arree  and  the  Black  Mountains  ;  the  former 
are  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Aulne,  and  the  others  on  the  south  of  the 
same  river.  The  Menez  heights  extend  eastwards,  and  a  series  of  hills, 
beginning  near  the  sources  of  the  Vilaine,  run  towards  the  south,  and, 
but  for  the  course  of  the  Loire,  might  join  a  part  of  the  preceding  chain. 
The  northern  extremity  of  one  branch  forms  Cape  Hogue^  another  on 
the  east  stretches  to  the  heights  of  Beauce,  which  are  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Vernisson  from  the  mountains  of  Morvan.  Thus  it  might 
almost  be  concluded  that  the  two  chains  form  a  single  group. 

France  has  been  divided  into  fifteen  basins,  viz.  four  princi-  ■  „  , 

,,.  ^  -r.1.  1.1  *  1       Basins  an<I 

pal  basins,  one  German,  two  Belgian,  and  eight  connected  rivers. 
with  the  coasts.  The  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  formed  by  the  '  ^*'*'^""^- 
Pyrenees  on  the  south,  the  Cevennes  on  the  east,  the  Cantal,  Mounts 
Odouze,  Jargean,  and  Beron,  on  the  north.  The  Gironde  discharges  all 
its  waters  into  the  ocean.  The  Garonne,  of  w.hich  the  name  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  word  Garumna  or  Varumna^  has  its  source  in  the  valley 
of  Aran  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  Gers  and  the  Save,  which  descend  from 
the  same  mountains,  are  the  only  feeders  of  any  consequence  on  its  left 
bank;  but  on  the  right  it  receives  the  Ariege,  the  Jturigera  of  the 
ancients,  the  Pactolus  of  Gaul,°  the  Tarn,  enlarged  by  the  Aveyron,  the 
Lot  by  the  Truyere  and  the  Celle,  and  lastly,  the  Dordogne,which,  rising 
from  Mount-Dor,  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cere,  the  Vezere,  and  the 
Isle.  The  Garonne  receives  the  name  of  the  Gironde  after  its  junction 
with  the  Dordogne.  The  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  river  at  thirty  leagues 
from  the  embouchure;  the  length  of  the  course  may  be  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  Rafts  and  timber  are  floated  down  the  streams 
from  a  place  about  two  leagues  above  the  small  town  of  Saint  Beat,  and 
it  becomes  navigable  at  Cazeres,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Ga- 

Mont-Dore,  after  the  name  of  the  river  which  rises  from  it;  but  as  the  same  river  Is  called 
the  Dordogne  beyond  its  junction  with  the  Dogne,  we  have  adopted  the  name  in  the 
text,  which  may  be  considered  a  translation  of  Mons-Duranius, 

^  So  called  from  the  Latin  word  Pileatus,  because  its  summit  is  often  covered  with 
clouds,  as  if  with  a  cap. 

<=  The  gold  borne  down  by  the  waters  of  the  Ariege,  is  at  present  found  in  too  incon- 
siderable quantities  to  be  worked  witli  profit. 
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ronne.  A  number  of  islands  and  sand  banks  below  Ambes,  where  it 
joins  the  Dordogne,  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  banks  are 
enclosed  by  heaths  or  downs,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth,  and 
the  bread ih  of  the  river  exceeds  seven  miles;  but  it  becomes  gradually 
narrower,  and  enters  the  ocean  by  a  passage  little  more  than  two  miles 
in  width. 

J  The  basin  of  the  Rhone,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jura,  on 
^  the  west  by  mounts  Pilat,  Mezen,  Saone,  and  the  Cevennes, 
and  on  the  east  by  several  mountains  which  may  be  considered  the  coun- 
terforts of  the  Alps,  extends  on  the  north  to  the  Vosges;  its  waters  are 
discharged  on  the  south  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rhone,  the  Rho- 
danus  of  the  ancients,  rises  below  the  glaciers  of  mount  Furca,  and  enters 
France  at  some  leagues  to  the  east  of  St.  Dizier.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
rapid  rivers  in  Europe  ;  the  declivity  has  been  estimated  at  thirty-three 
feet  on  each  league.  The  principal  feeders  on  the  right  bank  are  the 
Ain,  the  Saone,  the  Ardeche,  and  the  Gard  ;  it  receives  on  the  left  the 
Isere,  the  Drome,  the  Aiguës,  and  the  Durance,  which  rises  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Genevre.  The  Rhone  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Seyssel,  on 
the  boundaries  between  Savoy  and  the  department  of  the  Ain.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  equal  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  and  of 
these  a  hundred  and  twenty  are  included  between  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  the  Mediterranean.  After  it  passes  Beaucaire,  it  becomes  less  rapid  ; 
it  flows  slowly  into  the  sea,  and  divides  itself  into  four  branches,  in  which 
several  banks  render  the  passage  difficult. 

I       The  length  of  the  basin  watered  by  the  Loire  is  still  greater; 

'  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Charolais,  and 
part  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Margeride,  Can- 
tal, and  Mount-Dor,  on  the  south-west  by  the  heights  of  Gatine,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  hills  which  form  the  ridge  of  Beauce,  and  unite  with  the 
Armorican  chain.  The  Loire  rises  from  mount  Gerbierle-Joux,  at  some 
leagues  from  Mezen.  It  runs  first  northwards,  being  separated  from  the 
Allier  by  the  Forez  heights  and  those  of  La  Made;  it  then  bends  to  the 
north-west,  and  continues  in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Orleans;  beyond  the  last  place,  it  flows  westwards,  and  enters 
the  ocean  after  a  course  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  The  mean 
depth  of  its  waters  may  be  more  than  seven,  but  less  than  ten  feet,  and 
the  declivity  of  the  course  about  twenty-three  feet  on  each  league.  Trees 
or  rafts  are  not  floated  on  its  streams  above  the  village  of  Retournac,  at 
five  leagues  from  Beauzac,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire  ;  it  be- 
comes navigable  a  short  way  above  Roanne,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loire.  The  Mayenne,  swollen  by  the  streams  of  the  Jarthe  and  Loire, 
enters  it  on  the  right,  but  it  receives  no  other  important  river  from  the 
same  side,  as  it  is  not  confined  by  lofty  hills.  Several  large  rivers  on  the 
left  rise  from  the  chain  of  mountains,  in  which  are  situated  the  highest 
summits  in  central  France  ;  these  rivers  are  the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the 
Vienne,  and  others  which  fall  into  the  Loire.  The  alluvial  deposits  con- 
veyed by  it,  obstruct  the  embouchure,  and  form  sand  banks  which  are 
daily  increasing;  thus  in  some  places  the  depth,  which  was  formerly 
twenty  feet  at  low  tide,  does  not  at  present  exceed  seven  or  eight. 

I       The  sinuous  course  of  the  Seine,  or  the   ancient  Seguana, 

'  passes  along  a  basin  formed  by  the  extension  of  the  Armori- 
can chain,  which  on  the  south  separates  it  from  the  Loire,  and  joins  the 
mountains  of  Morvan  ;  it  is  enclosed  on  the  east  by  mounts  Moresot  and 
Tasselot,  the  ridge  of  Langres,  and  the  heights  that  separate  the  Meuse 
from  the  Aisne;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Faucilles  and  the  Ar- 
dennes, which  unite  with  the  chalky  hills  that  follow  the  river  to  its  em- 
bouchure. The  Seine  rises  between  Chanceaux  and  Saint  Seine,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  connected  with  those  of  Langres.     It  does  not  become  navi- 
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gable  until  it  reaches  the  village  of  Marcilly,  below  its  junction  with  the 
Aube.  On  the  right  bank  it  receives  the  Marne  at  Charenton  near  Paris, 
and  the  Oise  near  Conflans-Saint-Honorine,  above  Poissy.  The  feeders 
that  enter  it  from  the  left  are  the  Yonne  at  Montereau,  and  the  Eure  near 
Pont  de  TArche.  The  length  of  its  course  may  be  about  a  hundred  and 
sixty  leagues.  When  the  tide  is  full,  the  breadth  of  its  embouchure  gives 
it  a  very  majestic  appearance;  but  at  low  tide,  it  looks  like  a  canal  flow- 
ing in  the  middle  of  an  oozy  bed.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  changes 
which  take  place  during  the  equinox,  and  more  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  syzigies;  the  billows  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  by  narrow  pas- 
sages, rise  to  a  considerable  height,  are  precipitated  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  impede  the  course  of  the  streams.  The  cry  of  the  Barre  then 
becomes  a  signal  of  alarm,  and  the  houses  on  the  banks  have  been  more 
than  once  destroyed.  The  same  sort  of  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire. 

Having  shortly  described  the  four  principal  rivers  in  France,  t  Germanic 
it  remains  for  us  to  cross  the  Vosges,  and  to  examine  the  Ger-  '  ^^^*"- 
manic  basin,  or  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  Formed  by  the  sides  of  the 
black  forest  and  the  Vosges,  it  extends  from  Huningue,  below  the  decli- 
vities of  Jura,  to  those  of  mount  Tonnere.  The  course  of  the  111,  the 
largest  feeder  it  receives,  may  be  equal  to  thirty-six  leagues;  it  rises  near 
the  burgh  of  Wenckeli,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  river  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  above  Stras- 
burg.  The  Moselle  is  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  and  for  that  reason  its  basin, 
although  a  separate  one,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
other. 

On  the  west  of  the  last,  are  the  two  Belgian  basins;  the  one  • 
is  watered  by  the  Meuse,  a  considerable  river  that  traverses  ' 
only  a  small  part  of  France.  It  rises  from  the  heights  of  Langres,  a 
short  way  above  the  village  of  Meuse.  The  long  and  narrow  basin  of 
the  river  is  bounded  by  the  Ardennes,  and  the  heights  of  the  Moselle.  It 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  Verdun,  and  continues  so  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  second  Belgian  basin,  or  that  of  the  Scheldt,  is  formed  ■ 
by  two  ranges  of  hills;  the  one  commands  the  course  of  the  ' 
Meuse  on  the  north-west,  and  the  other  extends  towards  Calais.  The 
country  is  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  which  holds  no  inconsiderable  rank 
among  rivers,  both  because  it  receives  several  navigable  feeders,  and  be- 
cause it  discharges  itself  into  the  North  Sea.*^  It  takes  its  source  near 
Castelet  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  and  becomes  navigable  below 
Condé,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confines  of  France. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  basins,  five  discharge  their  waters  . 
either  into  the  Channel  or  the  Ocean.  The  basin  of  the  Somme  ' 
is  enclosed  by  the  chain  of  hills  that  were  last  mentioned,  and  by  another 
which  extends  towards  Cape  Heve;  the  principal  current  takes  its  source 
at  Font-Somme  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne;  it  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered a  river,  to  which  the  Miramont,  the  Avre,  and  the  Celle,  are  tri- 
butary. It  is  navigable  from  Amiens  to  Saint  Velery,  where  it  throws 
itself  into  the  Channel  after  a  course  of  forty  leagues. 

The  Orne  receives  the  Noireau,  which  is  navigable,   the  ■ 
Aize,  the  Odon,  and  other  small  rivers  ;  it  rises  near  Seez,  ' 
in  the  granite  heights  on  the  north  of  Alencon;  the  basin  is  bounded  by 
the  northern  branch  of  the  same  heights  that  stretch  towards  Cape  Hogue. 
The  course  of  the  Orne  may  be  about  thirty  leagues,  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  Channel. 

^  See  on  the  importance  of  rivers,  the  article  Rivieres  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Physical 
Geography  in  the  Encyclopédie  Méthodique,  by  M.  Huot. 
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T      The  contiguous  river  may  be  called  the  Ranee,  from  the 

^  name  of  the  principal  river,  which,  however,  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  leagues  in  length.  It  is  formed  by  the  chain  which  serves  as  a 
limit  to  the  preceding  basin,  and  which  passes  northward  of  Brest,  to  the 
heights  of  Menez  and  Arree. 

I  Mounts  Menez  and  a  range  of  hills,  extending  from  the  north 
'^""  '  'to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Vi- 
laine, a  small  river  which  rises  near  Juvigné,  and  is  rendered  navigable 
by  sluices  at  the  village  of  Cessan;  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  Meu,  the 
Seiche,  and  the  Don,  it  reaches  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  forty-five 
leagues. 

I      The  Charente,  a  sinuous  river,  about  eighty-five  leagues 

'  long,  rises  near  the  village  of  Cherronac  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne.  The  Ne,  the  Seugne,  and  the  Boutonne,  are  the 
principal  feeders;  it  is  navigable  at  Montignac,  a  few  leagues  above  An- 
gouleme,  and  throws  itself  into  the  ocean,  opposite  the  isle  of  Oleron. 
The  basin  is  bounded  by  a  chain  that  descends  from  the  heights  of  Ga- 
tine,  and  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Charante. 

Adour       I      ^^^  basin  of  the  Adour  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Pyre- 

'  nees,  and  by  a  number  of  hills  that  extend  from  these  moun- 
tains to  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Gironde.  The  river  issues  from  the  de- 
clivities in  the  Pic  du  Midi,  and  forms  a  cataract  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  a  short  way  above  Bagneres.  The  length  of  the  course  may  be 
about  seventy  leagues;  it  quits  the  vailles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  receives 
the  Midouze,  the  Luy,  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  the  Bidouze, 
and  other  streams.  The  Adour  cannot  be  considered  either  a  useful  or 
important  river;  its  course  is  very  rapid,  and  the  inundations  occasioned 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  desolate  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  banks.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Saint-Severe,  and  throws  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Gascogny  at  Bayonne. 

J      The  Aude  rises  from  the  marshes  of  the  same  name  in  the 

•  eastern  Pyrenees  about  a  league  from  Mount  Lewis;  the  Or- 
bieux,  or  the  principal  feeder,  is  not  navigable.  The  length  of  the 
Adour's  course  may  be  about  fifty  leagues;  boats,  however,  are  seldom 
seen  on  it,  until  it  joins  the  canal  at  Narbonne.  The  basin  of  the  river 
is  enclosed  by  Mounts  Espinouze,  the  black  Mountains,  and  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  Pyrenees. 

•  The  basin  limited  by  Mounts  Maures,  Esterel,  and  their  ra- 
'  mifications,  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  of  w  hich  the  Argens 

or  the  most  important  is  formed  by  the  streams  that  unite  at  Chateau- 
Vert.  The  waters  of  the  Artuby  fall  into  the  Argens,  which  enters  the 
Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  twenty-four  leagues.  It  is  not  naviga- 
ble, and  although  it  flows  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  often  leaves 
its  bed,  and  forms  pestilential  marshes.  The  Hérault  traverses  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  same  basin  from  the  Cevennes  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
twenty-eight  leagues. 

France  is  watered  by  twelve  great  rivers,  by  a  hundred  and  eight  that 
are  navigable,  and  by  more  than  five  thousand  streams  and  rivulets.  But 
in  order  to  complete  the  hydrographical  account  of  the  same  country,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  the  lakes  and  marshes.  Of  the  former,  one  only 
need  be  mentioned;  it  is  the  Lake  of  Grand-Lieu  in  the  department  of 
Nantes;  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  the  Boulogne,  the  Ognon,  and  other 
small  rivers,  it  discharges  itself  by  the  Achcnau  into  the  Loire.  It  may 
be  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  The 
large  marshes  in  France  are  situated  in  the  maritime  departments  on  the 
south-west  and  south-east.  The  marsh  of  Carcans  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  may  be  about  two  leagues  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad;  it 
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communicates  with  another,  the  Canau,  which  is  not  much  smaller.  The 
Biscarosse  in  the  Landes,  may  be  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
firsts  it  as  well  as  others  of  a  smaller  size  are  separated  from  the  sea  by 
downs.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
departments  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  the  Aude,  divides  the  Leucate, 
a  marsh  about  three  leagues  long,  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  The 
Sigean,  nearly  four  leagues  in  length,  is  also  situated  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. The  marsh  of  Thau  in  the  department  of  the  Hérault,  is  almost 
as  long  as  the  last;  it  exhibits  two  phenomena  not  unworthy  of  notice; 
first,  it  is  salt,  although  fed  by  many  fresh  water  springs;  secondly,  a  sort 
of  subterranean  water  spout  rises  several  feet  above  the  surface  near  the 
northern  extremity,  and  forms  by  its  fall  a  circular  pool.  It  communi- 
cates on  the  north-east  by  means  of  a  natural  channel  with  the  marshes 
of  Maguelonne,  Pcrols,  and  Mauguio,  thus  forming  a  length  of  more  than 
thirty  miles.  The  marsh  of  Bere  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  gulf;  it  enters  the  sea  by  the  canals  of  Martigues  and  the  Tour 
de  Bouc.  It  is  about  fifteen  leagues  in  circumference,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  deposited  in  its  calm  and  still  waters.  Several  artificial 
marshes  or  pools,  not  inferior  in  size  to  natural  lakes,  are  situated  in  the 
interior  of  France  ;  among  others,  the  Villers,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  and  the  Indre,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe;  the  first  is  about 
six  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  second,  four.  The  Saille,  a  feeder 
of  the  Moselle,  issues  from  the  last. 

Two  large  promontories  are  situated  on  the  French  coasts;  t 
the  Hague,  or  the  Hogue,  at  the  extremity  of  a  department  of  '         ^^^' 
the  same  name,  protrudes  into  the  channel;  the  Raz  forms  the  most  west- 
ern point  in  the  department  of  Finistère.     The  waves  are  broken  into 
foam  at  the  base  of  the  last  cape,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  extends 
to  a  great  distance  along  the  ocean. 

The  same  coasts  are  indented  by  large  and  deep  gulfs;  that  .  Guifsaad 
of  St.  Malo  in  the  Channel,  stretches  beyond  the  bay  of  Saint  '  ^^y^- 
Brieuc  on  the  left,  and  forms  at  its  extremity  the  bay  of  Cancale,  famous 
for  its  oysters.  The  Brest  anchorage  on  the  western  coast  of  Finistère, 
might  be  more  correctly  called  a  bay,  of  which  the  depth  at  low  tide  is 
not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  and  the  circumference  about  eight 
leagues;  it  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  the  strait  of  Goulet.  The 
bay  of  Douarnenez  on  the  south  is  still  larger;  its  entrance  is  formed  by 
Cape  Chèvre  and  Cape  Raz.  Another,  the  Morbihan,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  department,  is  about  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  The  bay 
of  Bourganeuf,  although  larger,  but  not  so  deep  as  the  last,  extends  al- 
most to  the  embouchure  of  the  Loire.  The  gulf  of  Gascogny  on  the  ocean 
is  enclosed  by  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain;  at  one  extremity  it  receives 
the  small  river-of  the  Nivelle.  The  most  important  gulf  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  the  gulf  of  Lions,  incorrectly  written  Lyons,  an  error  which 
has  led  some  geographers  to  suppose  that  it  was  called  after  the  town  of 
the  same  name,  from  which,  however,  it  is  more  than  fifty-five  leagues 
distant  in  a  direct  line.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  styled  the  sea  or 
gulf  of  the  Lion,  because,  from  the  frequency  of  tempests,  it  was  formida- 
ble to  mariners.  It  is  known  that  Saint  Lewis,  after  having  embarked 
at  Aiguës  Mortes,  was  detained  in  the  gulf  by  a  storm  which  lasted  three 
days.''  It  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  five  departments;  the  Eastern  Py- 
renees, the  Aude,  the  Hérault,  the  Gard,  and  the  Bonches  du  Rhone. 
Four  bays  are  formed  by  the  coasts  in  the  department  of  the  Var;  namely, 
the  bays  of  Cavaleire,  Grimaud,  Napoule,  and  Juan. 

e  AVe  may  mention  the  testimony  of  William  of  Nangis,  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  biographer  of  St.  Lewis.  "  Mare  Leonis  nuncupatur,  quod  semper  est  as- 
perum,  fluctuosum  et  crudele."  See  also  Mémoires  de  I'Acadamie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  torn.  xii.  p.  210. 
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I  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  all  the  islands  near  the  coasts 
^  of  France;  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  more  important  than  any 
others  in  the  channel,  but  as  they  are  under  the  protection  of  England, 
they  shall  be  described  in  the  account  of  that  country.  The  isle  of  Oues- 
sant  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  is  surrounded  by  other  smaller  islands  of 
the  same  name,  and  lined  with  rocks,  which  render  the  approach  danger- 
ous. It  may  be  equal  to  two  square  leagues  in  superficial  extent;  the  soil 
is  by  no  means  unfruitful.  Croaix,  a  more  productive  island,  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  Belle-Isle,  about  four  leagues  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth,  yields  rich  pasturage.  Mourmoutiers,  equal  to  four  square 
leagues  in  extent,  is  peopled  by  industrious  inhabitants.  Yeu  is  formed 
by  a  granite  rock,  covered  with  a  light  stratum  of  vegetable  mould;  the 
surface  occupies  the  space  of  nearly  six  square  leagues.  The  isle  of  Re, 
about  five  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  in  circumference,  is  bounded  by  rocks 
on  the  north  and  the  west.  The  land  is  ill  provided  with  wood,  and  un- 
fruitful in  corn;  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
duce of  their  vineyards.  Oleron,  an  island  of  considerable  importance, 
is  about  six  leagues  long,  and  two  broad;  its  salt  marshes  are  very  valu- 
able. Camargue,  an  island  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  formed  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  brought  down  by  the  Rhone;  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
marsh,  the  soil  affords  excellent  pasturage.  The  Hyeres,  of  which  the 
principal  islands  are  PorqueroUes,  Port-Croz,  Bagneaux  and  Titan,  stretch 
to  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  east  to  west;  they  are  fruitful  in 
oranges  and  in  different  aromatic  plants.  The  Lerins,  or  the  islands  of 
St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorât,  are  encompassed  with  quicksands,  and 
almost  uninhabited.  Corsica  is  situated  on  the  south-east  of  the  Lerins; 
from  its  importance  it  may  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  details  con- 
cerning it. 

I  The  island  is  partly  covered  with  mountains,  forming  a 
'  group  which  a  French  geographer  has  denominated  the  Sar- 
do  Corsican,^  because  it  is  the  continuation  of  a  range  in  Sardinia.  The 
group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Caona  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of  Ca- 
gnone  in  the  centre,  the  Frontogna  heights  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
Titime  on  the  north.  Different  counterforts  or  branches  connected  with 
these  chains  enclose  numerous  vailles  or  small  basins.  The  seven  of  most 
consequence  are  those  watered  by  the  Tavignano  and  the  Golo  on  the 
east,  and  the  vailles  of  the  Valinco,  the  Taravo,  the  Gravone,  the  Lia- 
mone  and  the  Fango,  which  descend  towards  the  western  declivities  of  the 
island.  None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable.  Several  marshes  are  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  coast,  the  largest,  or  the  Biguglia,  is  nearly  eight 
miles  in  length.  The  chain  of  Titime  terminates  at  Cape  Corsica  on  the 
north,  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  island.  The  mountains  that  de- 
scend on  the  western  side,  enclose  many  bays  and  several  gulfs,  among 
others,  the  gulfs  of  Valinco,  Ajaccio,  Porto  and  St.  Florent.  Other 
islands  are  situated  near  Corsica,  but  all  of  them  are  very  small. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  soil  in  the  different  parts 
of  France,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  geology  of  the  country.  Granite  rocks,  or  such 
as  are  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  organic  matter,  are  seen  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  but  the  granite  in  the  former  is 
less  ancient  than  the  granite  in  the  second.  Granite  masses  support  vol- 
canic summits  in  the  Cevennes  proper,  and  particularly  in  Cantal  and 
Mount  Dor.  The  granite  in  the  Ceveno-Vosgian  group  disappears  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Avalon,  and  is  seen  anew  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Vosges,  in  other  words,  at  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Ardennes.     The  same  rocks  prevail  in  the  Armorican  range, 

^See  Tableau  des  Montagnes,  by  M.  Brouguere. 
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forming  the  crests  of  the  small  basins,  watered  by  the  feeders  of  thetroire^  "^^ 
and  covering  almost  all  the  surface  in  the  departments  of  the  Lower  ^ 
Loire,  Norbihan,  Finistère,  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  the  Ile-et-Vilaine,  and  the 
Manche. 

From  the  remains  of  granite  rocks,  triturated  and  united  by  i  Ancient 
the  action  of  water,  are  formed  the  masses  of  ancient  sandstone  '  ^^ndstoue. 
which  extend  near  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  But  at  the  time  that 
their  molecules  were  cemented,  continents  existed,  for  in  their  inclined 
strata  are  found  vegetable  remains.  Extensive  deposits  of  the  same  rocks 
are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarn,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Etienne,  near  Brives,  in  the  territory  of  Bourbon- 
Archambault,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher  and  the  Auron.  The  same  rocks 
bound  the  Vosges  on  the  west  and  south,  they  form  their  summits  from 
the  sources  of  the  Sarre  to  the  base  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  and  appear  again 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierck. 

The  ancient  ocean  has  left  traces  of  its  existence  in  every  t  saiine 
country  on  the  earth;  as  its  waters  became  gradually  lower,  ^  deposits. 
calcareous  strata  or  beds  of  sea  salt,  were  deposited  in  the  declivities  of 
the  heights  which  have  been  already  indicated,  and  in  basins  of  which  the 
limits  are  still  apparent. 

The  whole  chain  of  Jura  may  be  considered  the  highest  re-     calcareous 
gion  of  these  deposits,  which  are  supported  on  the  south  by     Rockson 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyrenees,  ' 
and  on  the  east  by  the  base  of  the  High  Alps,  and  form  on  the  right  of 
the  Saone,  the  mountains  of  the  Charollais,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  the  heights 
of  Langres.     The  same  deposits  become  lower  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  their  declivities  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  channel,  occupy- 
ing a  zone,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  banks  of  the  Tarn  to  Valogne 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherburg;  they  form  the  ridge  of  the  Ardennes, 
terminate  at  the  sources  of  the  Serre,  and  re-appear  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

But  a  second  series  of  sediments  is  found  on  these  lands,  t  chaik 
exhibiting  in  the  south  of  Angouleme  and  Perigueux,  and  at  *  deiosits. 
the  distance  of  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne,  the  calcareous 
substances  which  belong  to  the  chalk  formation.  It  might  be  said  that 
they  have  been  accumulated  in  the  depths  of  vast  Caspian  seas,  of  which 
the  remains  on  the  banks  of  Dordogne,  the  Ille,  and  the  Charente,  extend 
and  are  lost  in  the  ocean,  where  they  form  the  island  of  Oleron.  Another 
deposit,  much  greater  than  the  last,  occupies  an  immense  basin,  which, 
in  its  irregular  windings,  stretches  into  England,  terminating  on  the  west 
towards  a  branch  of  the  hills,  that  diverges  from  the  Armorican  chain  to 
the  Loire,  where  it  forms  the  tegular  schistus  of  Angers;  the  same  depo- 
sit extends  on  the  south  towards  the  heights  of  Gatines,  the  ridge  of  Is- 
soudun,  and  the  hills  near  Bourges,  on  the  east  towards  those  of  Auxerre, 
and  the  heights  of  Langres  and  the  Ardennes,  on  the  north  beyond  the 
Baltic. 

The  animals  that  existed  in  these  Caspian  seas,  differed  .  Ancient 
wholly  from  any  that  now  frequent  the  ocean.  Among  those  '  i^eptiies. 
that  the  naturalist  considers  the  most  remarkable,  are  large  reptiles, 
which  may  be  compared  to  monsters  engendered  in  the  imagination,  ex- 
hibiting the  singular  spectacle  of  a  head  like  a  dolphin's  with  the  teeth  of 
a  crocodile,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  consisting  of  eighty 
vertebrx,  and  attached  to  the  body  of  a  lizard.  The  remains  of  the  ma- 
rine reptiles,  called  Ichtyosauri,  have  been  found  in  the  blue  marl  near 
Honfleur,  and  other  animals,  the  Plesiosauri^  not  unlike  lizards,  and  about 
nine  feet  in  length,  have  been  collected  near  Boulogne  and  Auxonne.  A 
third  animal,  to  which  a  French  naturalist  has  given  the  name  of  Tehosau- 
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rus  Cadomensis,^  resembles  in  some  respects  the  crocodile;  it  is  found  in 
the  quarries  near  Caen. 

Higher  i      At  a  period    subsequent   to  the  formation  of  the  chalky 

deposits.  I  basins,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  Champagne,  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  the  traces  of  smaller  seas  have  been  left 
in  France.  These  traces  may  be  discovered  wherever  there  are  beds  of 
coarse  limestone,  such  as  the  kind  used  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  or  wherever  there  are  deposits  similar  to  the  strata  beneath  the 
same  rocks.  The  smallest  of  these  Caspian  seas,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
covered  the  country  now  watered  by  the  Rhone  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course;  it  may  be  traced  in  the  departments  of  Hérault,  Gard,  Vaucluse, 
and  Bouches  du  Rhone.  Another  and  a  somewhat  larger  sea  was  situated 
on  the  north  of  the  former,  and  bounded  by  the  declivities  of  Jura,  those 
on  Cote  d'Or,  and  the  heights  of  Charolais.  The  basin  which  it  formed, 
reaches  from  the  north  of  Dijon  to  the  south  of  Valence.  A  third  of  still 
greater  dimensions,  covered  almost  all  the  surface  in  the  departments  of 
Tarn,  Upper  Garonne,  Gers,  Landes,  Gironde,  and  lastly,  Lot-et-Garonne. 
But  the  largest  of  them  all  extended  over  the  Loiret,  the  Seine-et-Oise, 
the  Oise,  and  partly  over  the  departments  of  Aisne,  Seine-et-Cher,  Indre- 
et-Loire,  and  Indre.  The  basins  of  these  Caspians  were  not  drained  at 
the  same  epoch.  While  the  one  on  the  north,  the  last  that  has  been 
mentioned,  is  formed  by  marine  calcareous  strata,  in  which  the  organic 
remains  belong  to  animals  wholly  different  from  any  that  now  frequent 
our  seas;  in  the  basin  through  which  the  Garonne  flows,  are  found  many 
shell-fish  similar  to  others  that  still  exist.  It  may  be  concluded  from  the 
gypsum  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  the  depths  of  fresh 
water,  that  lakes  succeeded  the  seas  in  the  two  basins  round  Paris  and 
Avignon. 

Ancient  i       Graminivorous  animals  frequented  the  banks  of  these  lakes, 

quadrupeds.  I  ^m  they  were  part  of  a  creation  very  different  from  the  one 
which  now  inhabits  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  bones  have  been  col- 
lected, examined  and  compared  by  a  celebrated  naturalist,''  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  science,  which  was  brought  by  the  same  person  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  their  forms  have  been  discovered.  It  was  in  the  strata  of 
Montmartre,  Belleville  and  Montmorency,  in  the  quarries  of  Aix,  in  the 
calcareous  marl  near  Orleans,  and  on  the  Rhenish  limits  of  France,  that 
the  bones  of  these  ancient  animals  were  found.  From  their  particular 
conformation  and  the  marked  characters  which  distinguish  them  from 
every  living  being,  names  have  been  assigned  them,  which,  together  with 
their  antiquity,  indicate  the  forms  of  their  jawbones  and  teeth.  Thus  the 
palœotheria  (ancient  animals)  have  been  divided  into  seven  sorts,  of  which 
the  largest  may  be  equal  in  size  to  a  horse,  and  the  smallest,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  hare.  The  only  animals  to  which  they  bear  any  resemblance 
in  shape,  are  the  tapirs  that  exist  at  present  in  the  new  world.  The 
anoplotheria  (defenceless  animals)  are  divided  into  six  species,  the  largest 
are  three  feet  high  by  five  long,  and  the  smallest,  not  less  than  a  rat. 
The  remains  of  the  lophiodontes'  are  chiefly  found  in  calcareous  marl;  they 
resemble  tapirs  in  many  respects,  the  diflcrence  consisting  principally  in 
their  greater  or  smaller  size. 

Ridge  of  I  When  the  marine  calcareous  masses  in  the  departments 
Auvergne.  I  pQund  Paris  were  covered  with  fresh  water,  there  must  have 
been  large  lakes  in  the  highest  part  of  France,  on  the  mountains  in  the 
departments  of  Puy  dc  Dome,  Cantal,  Lozère  and  Ardeche;  for  no  marine 

«  M.  Geoffroy  de  St.  llilaire. 

b  M.  Cuvier.     See  Kccherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,  5  vols.  4to.  1823. 
•*     '  From  lophos,  a  crest  or  hill,  and  odon,  a  tooth. 
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calcareous  rocks  can  be  observed  in  that  lofty  country,  and  the  deposits 
left  by  the  lakes,  are  still  found  on  the  granite.  The  waters  appear  to 
have  passed  from  their  basins  in  a  northern  direction,  and  by  their  rup- 
ture to  have  augmented  other  deposits,  which  were  forming  in  the  great 
northern  basin. ^  In  the  same  deposits  are  contained  a  great  many  or- 
ganic remains,  some  of  the  same  sort  as  those  on  Montmartre,  others  of 
hippopotami  and  of  the  anthracotherion,  an  animal  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  hippopotamos.  In  addition  to  these  might  be  mentioned  the  re- 
mains of  birds,  different  from  any  that  now  exist,  and  what  is  anew  fact 
in  the  science,  gallinaceous  eggs  perfectly  entire.  Lava  and  basalt  rest 
above  these  fresh  water  basins^  although  the  volcanoes  from  which  they 
were  vomited,  are  now  extinguished,  their  height  and  their  craters  still 
excite  admiration.  While  they  were  emitting  flames,  animals  existed  in 
that  part  of  France,  which  at  present  are  only  found  in  the  warmest 
climates. 

Among  others,  the  rhinoceros,  elephants,  hyenas,  lions  and  stags  of 
an  immense  size,  mastodontes  or  large  quadrupeds  that  have     '    ,,, 
disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  of  which  *'^    ■      '"^'* 
remains  are  still  collected  in  the  new  world.     The  most  r.."  I'lose  animals 
succeeded  those  which  have  been  described,  and  otherr,  that  are  found  in 
marl  and  gypsum;  in  Auvergne,  however,  their  remains  are  contained  in 
alluvial  lands  that  cover  ancient  streams  of  lava  and  basalt,  from  which 
it  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  existence  of  volcanoes  at  different  periods  in 
that  part  of  the  country.     It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  large  f  ' 
mais,  which  now  inhabit  Africa  and  Asia,  were  confined  to  the  b-nks  of 
the  Allier.     On  the  alluvial  lands  that  cover  the  caverns  of  IMontpeliwi, 
are  found  tygers,  lions,  hyenas,  panthers  and  hippopotami.     Th*»  ♦•-  ••ai- 
tion  lands  in  the  vailles  throughout  France  contain  the  remaiii."-  -f  the 
same  quadrupeds,  and   very  many  have   been  collected  in  the  country 
round  Paris.     It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  climate  of  France,  and,  in 
general,  of  all  the  temperate  regions,  was  at  the  epoch  in  which  these 
animals  existed,  much  warmer  than  in  the  present  day. 

The  greatest  part  of  Corsica  belongs  to  the  granite  forma-  ■  Lands  in 
lion.     Calcareous  rocks  similar  to  those  on  the  Alps  and  Jura  '  ^'«'^sica. 
are  observed  in  two  different  parts  of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  coast  to- 
wards the  north  of  Porto  Vecchio,  and  on  the  northern  near  the  gulf  of 
St.  Florent.     More  recent  calcareous  rocks  and  calcareous  sandstone,  left 
by  the  ocean,  the  last  time  it  covered  the  continent,  can  only  be  seen  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonifacio. 
The  account  that  has  been  çiven  of  the  different  lands  in     ^  , 
France,  in  the  order  of  their   formation,  may   prepare  the     usedintiw 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the  mineral  riches  in  the  same     ^"^' 
country.     From  the  variety  of  these  lands,  some  notion  may  be  inferred 
of  the  substances  which  are  contained  in  them. 

We  may  comm»ence  with  the  rocks  that  are  used  in  the  arts,  •  Granite  and 
some  of  which  serve  to  decorate  edifices  and  monuments.  '  pofp^'yo- 
In  the  department  of  the  High  Alps  are  found  gray,  green,  and  rose  co- 
loured granite,  and  syenites  of  various  colours,  lorig  confounded  with 
granite,  but  more  valuable  from  the  fine  polish  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. Besides  these  substances,  there  are  brown  and  fine  green  por- 
phyry, variolites  with  white  and  brown  or  black  stains  on  a  green  or 
violet  ground,  gray,  green  or  brown  serpentine,  and  many  jaspers  of  dif- 
ferent shades.  The  same  rocks  are  obtained  in  Corsica  in  greater  varie- 
ties. Porphyry  abounds  in  the  Vosges,  and  granite  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  other  departments,  such  as  the  Lower  Loire,  the  Manche 

^  See  the  introduction  to  the  work  entitled  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  du 
department  du  Puy-de-Dorae,  by  M.  M.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  4to.  1828. 
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and  the  Sarthe.     It  was  employed  in  paving  the  streets  of  different  towns, 
but  for  some  years  past,  the  lava  of  Auvergne  has  been  substituted  in 
Paris  for  the  same  purpose. 
-,   ^,  1       Frenchmen  envied  loner  the  marble  quarries  of  the  Italians, 

Marble.  1.  ,  ,  .^,.  '■  .,-i, 

'  Ignorant  that  others  in  their  own  country,  might  rival  the 
most  renowned  in  Italy.  At  present,  different  sorts  of  marble  are  worked 
in  forty  departments;  the  best  kinds  are  situated  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Pyrenees,  the  Upper  Garonne  and  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  particiflarly  the 
schistous  marble  in  Campan,  which  is  of  a  red,  green  and  delicate  rose 
colour,  it  was  first  brought  into  repute  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
used  it  in  decorating  the  castles  of  Trianon  and  Versailles.  It  might  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of  marble  in  France;  several 
sorts  are  well  adapted  for  statues,  that  of  Sarancolin  is  very  valuable. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  eight  pillars  that  support  the  triumphal  arch 
on  the  place  Carrousel,  may  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  red  and  white 
marbles  in  the  department  of  Aude.  The  marbles  in  Arriege  are  of  a 
dark  blue  or  violet  colour;  the  two  sorts  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  have 
been  incorrectly  called  Aleppo  and  Memphis  marbles.  Two  different 
kinds  in  the  department  of  Hérault,  the  one  of  a  white,  and  the  other  of 
a  red  colour,  have  served  to  adorn  several  edifices  in  the  capital.  Statu- 
ary, cipolin  and  other  sorts  are  obtained  in  Corsica,  and  the  varieties  in 
the  departments  of  Isere  and  Ardeche  are  not  less  numerous.  The  mar- 
bles in  Jura  and  Lot  are  worked  in  these  two  departments;  quarries  of  a 
finely  grained  and  white  colour  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienne.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  mention  the  departments  in  which 
the  same  substance  is  found;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  obtained  in  Puy  de 
Dome,  Lower  Charente,  Saone  and  Loire,  Cote  d'Or  and  Aube,  Maine- 
et-Loire,  Sarthe  and  Pas  de  Calais. 

Slate  stones  j  Other  rocks,  less  ornamental,  but  more  useful  than  marble, 
for  building.  1  ^j,g  worked  in  different  parts  of  France.  Many  workmen  are 
employed  in  the  extensive  slate  quarries  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Maine-et-Loire,  Meuse,  and  Ardennes.  Limestone,  admirably  adapted 
for  building,  is  worked  in  the  departments  of  Dordogne,  Hérault,  Loire, 
Cote  d'Or,  Yonne,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Oise,  and  Seine.  Other  sorts,  not 
inferior  to  the  last,  are  common  in  Seine-et-Marne,  Seine-et-Oise,  the  de- 
partments of  Calvados  and  Manche.  Excellent  lithographic  stones  are 
exported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mulhouse^  Belay,  Dijon,  and  Cha- 
teauroux. 

Argil,  por-  t  The  ancient  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Flanders, 
eeiani.  ]  ^^^  ^^^^  jg|g  ^f  France,  abound  in  argil,  which  the  inhabitants 

convert  into  bricks  and  tiles.  The  decomposed  feldspath  contained  in 
the  granite  rocks  near  Limoges  and  St.  Yrieux,  furnishes  kaolin,  a  very 
useful  substance  in  the  manufactory  of  china.  Pipe  clay,  not  inferior  to 
any  other  in  the  continent,  has  been  long  worked  at  Forge-les-Eaux  in 
the  department  of  Lower  Seine;  another  sort  near  Elbeuf,  is  much  used 
in  claying  sugar.     The  argil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beamvais  and  Moji- 

I  tereau  is  changed  into  the  finest  porcelain.  The  departments 
*"'*^  •  I  of  Yonne,  Cher,  and  Lower  Charente,  abound  in  flint;  and  the 
small  town  of  La  Ferte-sous-Jouare  exports  millstones  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, into  different  countries,  even  into  America.  The  soft  chalk  in 
the  departments  of  Marne,  Seine,  and  Oise,  is  fashioned  into  different 
shapes,  and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce;  lastly,  the  gypsum  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  furnishes  the  plaster  so  much  used  in  the 
capital. 

An  increase  has  of  late  years  been  perceptible  in  the  products  that  fomti 
the  mineral  riches  of  IVance;  they  may  still  be  greatly  augmented.    The 
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following  is  a  list  of  the  different  metals  obtained  from  French  mines  in 

the  year  1826.* 

Lead,  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  .  6,453  cwts. 

Sulphur  of  lead  .  .  .  •        1,642 

Copper  in  the  metallic  state  .  .  1,394 

Native  arsenic  ....  50 

Antimony  reduced  to  the  metallic  state     .  412 

Oxide  of  Manganese     ....       7,500 

Cast  iron,  first  fusion,  bars,  steel    .  .       1,587,350 

Silver  in  ingots  ....       3,286  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Lead  ore  is  more  common  in  France  than  in  many  other  ■ 
countries;  it  was  from  the  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  in  the  ' 
departments  of  Finistère,  Lozère,  and  Vosges,  that  the  above  quantity  of 
silver  was  obtained.  Mines  of  the  same  sort,  at  present  unworked,  are 
situated  in  other  departments,  in  Arriege,  Puy-de-Dome,  Upper  Vienne, 
the  two  Sevres,  Manche,  and  Lower  Rhine.  The  mountaineers  in  Isere 
sell  frequently  pieces  of  silver  ore  to  the  jewellers  in  Grenoble,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  mines  of  Chalance,  and  perhaps  others  at  no 
great  distance,  are  very  valuable.  Manganese  abounds  so  much  in  France, 
that  it  contains  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe.  Gold 
may  be  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  that  are  borne  by  several  rivers. 
Many  individuals  formerly  employed  themselves  in  collecting  particles  of 
gold  on  the  Salat,  which  issues  from  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Seixe  and  the 
Gardon  that  rise  in  the  Cevennes,  on  the  Arriege  and  Garonne  near 
Toulouse,  on  the  Rhone  near  the  frontiers  of  the  department  of  Ain,  and 
on  the  Rhine  below  Strasburgh.  At  present,  however,  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
searcher  is  not  very  profitable;  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity,  the  value  of  the  gold  collected 
from  Bale  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence,  does  not  exceed  in  ordinary 
years  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  other  mineral  substances,  worked  in  France,  make  up  Minerai  sub- 
a  considerable  part  of  the  territorial  wealth.  Coal  is  found 
in  thirty-two  departments;  others  possess  lignites,  a  different 
combustible,""  sulphate,  alum,  mineral  pitch,  and  petroleum.  Salt  springs 
and  a  mine  of  rock  salt,  discovered  in  1819,  are  situated  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe;  the  mine,  it  has  been  calculated,  extends  over  a  surface 
of  thirty  square  leagues,  its  thickness  exceeds  five  hundred  and  twenty 
feet;  it  appears  from  the  same  calculation,  that  it  might  yield  annually 
one  million  hundred  weights,  during  a  period  of  ninety-six  thousand  years; 
but  the  annual  quantity  has  been  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand hundred  weights.  The  products  of  these  works  are  stated  in  the 
report,  published  in  the  beginning  of  1827. 

Coal,  ....  12,758,906  cwts. 

Lignites,  .  .  .  .  98,414 

Sulphate  of  iron,    ....       25,941 
Alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumen,  .  .  21,118 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  alum,  .  .  3,747 

Asphaltos,°         ....  260 

Bitumen,  .  .  .  .  11 

Petroleum,         .  .  .  .  .851 

Rock  salt,  ....       110,000 

The  value  of  the  metallic  and  other  mineral  substances  in     vaiueofihe 
France,  estimated  according  to  their  average  price,  amounts     minerai  pro 
to  more  than  four  million  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred     ^^'^^' 
pounds. 

>  See  the  Report  on  the  products  of  French  industry  in  the  year  1827,  by  M.  A.  Heron 
de  Villefort,  Inspecteur  des  Mines,  et  Membre  de  l'Académie  des  Sciences. 
"»  A  fossil  vegetable  that  retains  its  ligneous  texture,  and  of  a  later  formation  than  coal. 
°  A  mineral  substance,  which  differs  little  from  bitumen  and  petroleum. 
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Mineral  r  There  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  forty  mineral 
springs.  1  springs  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  inns  have  been  built 

near  a  hundred  and  fifty-one,  nine  are  visited  by  foreigners,  and  ten  are 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts."  According 
to  approximate  calculations,  the  money  brought  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  circulated  in  these  places,  cannot  be  less  than  three  hun- 
dred  thousand  pounds,  p 

Atmospheric  i  Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  mineral  substances 
phenomena.  I  [^  France,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  certain  atmospheric 
phenomena,  not  uncommon  in  the  country,  a  department  of  physics,  by 
no  means  uninteresting,  and  one  leading  to  important  results,  connected 
with  vegetation.  It  may  be  admitted  that  France  is  placed  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  not  so  much  from  the  latitude,  as  from  the  moderate  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil;  still,  however,  different  parts  of  it  are  exposed  to  changes 
of  temperature,  that  exhibit  their  influence  on  vegetation.  The  humid 
vapours  that  rise  from  the  seas,  which  bound  France  on  the  west,  and 
the  mountainous  chains  that  limit  it  on  the  east  and  the  south,  often  oc- 
casion sudden  modifications  in  the  atmosphere. 

,        I       The  winds,  according  to  the  different  directions  from  which 

'  they  proceed,  are  accompanied  with  hail,  rain^ and  drought,  in 
the  different  basins.  As  the  north  wind  in  the  valley  of  Durance,  does  not 
pass  over  any  great  heights,  it  tempers  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  plants;  but  the  same  wind  is  often  attended 
with  destructive  effects  on  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  While 
the  valley  of  the  Durance  is  desolated  by  the  east  wind,  that  traverses  the 
frozen  summits  of  the  Alps,  it  is  the  sign  and  harbinger  of  fair  weather 
in  the  country  watered  by  the  Seine.  The  south  winds  that  issue  from 
the  burning  deserts  of  Africa,  spread  desolation  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean;  cooled  in  their  passage  over  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees,  they  are  frequently  accompanied  with  hail  in  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne.  The  crops  in  the  departments  of  Var  and  Bouches  du  Rhone 
are  often  laid  waste  by  the  mistral,  a  south-east  wind  known  by  the  name 
of  galerne,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  in  Brittany,  on  the  contrary,  it 
as  well  as  the  south-west  wind,  are  often  forerunners  of  rain.  Lastly,  the 
north-east  wind  is  accompanied  with  cold  and  humid  weather  in  the  de- 
partments of  Vosges  and  Ardennes. 

.  I      France  is  divided  into  two  great  regions  by  the  forty-sixth 

'  parallel;  and  there  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  mean  number 
of  rainy  days  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  same  line,  which  passes  along 
the  northern  declivities  in  the  group  of  Mont  Dor.  On  the  south  the 
mean  number  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  rainy  days,  and  at 
the  latitude  of  Paris,  to  one  hundred  and  five.  From  the  observations 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different 
parts  of  France,  the  following  results  have  been  derived: 

Departments. 

Herult — Montpelier, 

Isere,         -  -  -  -  - 

Rhone— Lyons,  -  -  -  -       29  2     .20 

Upper  Vienne,      -  _  -  - 

Ille-et-Villaine,  .  -  -  _ 

Orne,         -  -  -  -  - 

Eure,  -  -  - 

Siene— Paris,         -  -  -       •     -  19  6     .94 

Nord — Lille,  >  -  -  - 

Moselle— Metz,     -  -  -  -  24  8     .70 

Upper  Rhine  (plains,)  _  .  - 

(mountains,) 

<»  See  the  Statistical  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  France. 
p  See  the  article  Sources  Minérales,  Encyclopédie  Méthodique. 
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It  is  in  vain,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  meteorology,  .  rj,^^^^      ^^ç 
to   attempt  an  explanation  of  the  atmospheric  phenomena,  ' 
connected  with  climate;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  results  of  ob- 
servations concerning;  the  mean  temperature  of  different  places  in  France. 

During  summer.  During  winter. 

Clermont,       -  -  -  -       18.0  degrees.q  1.4 

Dunkirk,  -  -  -  17.8  3.7 

Paris,  -  -  -  -18.1  3.7 

Saint  Malo,  -  -  -  18.9  5.6 

Nantes,  -  -  -  -       20.3  4.7 

Bourdeaux,  -  -  -  21.6  5.6 

Marseilles,      -  -  -  -       22.5  7.5 

Montpelier,  -  -  -  24.3  6.7 

Toulon,  .  .  -  -       23.9  9.1 

Nimes,  -  -  -  23.0  9.0 

Agen,  .  -  -  .      «28.7  2.5 

Colmar,  -  -  -  21.0  8.7 

These  different  results  prove  that  several  local  causes,  such 
as  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  its  exposure,  the  vicinity  of  seas 
and  mountainous  chains,  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  indications  offered 
by  different  plants  are  less  liable  to  error,  and  the  climate  of  France  may 
thus  be  better  determined.  The  olive,  maize,  and  the  vine,  form  the  li- 
mits of  four  natural  regions,  into  which  the  country  is  divided;  these  li- 
mits have  been  marked  on  different  maps  by  straight  and  parallel  lines, 
but  in  reality  they  are  always  curved  or  sinuous;  they  follow  the  declivi- 
ties and  windings  occasioned  by  the  inequalities  in  the  soil,  and  cut  ob- 
liquely the  degrees  of  latitude.  The  region  of  olives  extends  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  southern  of  the  Cevennes,  and  the  western  of  the  Lower  Alps.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  which,  commencing  at*Bagneres-de-Lu- 
chon,  extends  in  a  straight  direction  to  Die  in  the  department  of  Drome, 
and  winds  to  Embrun  in  the  department  of  the  High  Alps.  The  region 
of  maize  does  not  extend  beyond  a  second  line,  which  begins  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde,  and,  passing  to  the  north  of  Nevers,  stretches  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Alsace.  The  vine  occupies  both  these  regions, 
but  does  not  succeed  Ijeyond  a  line  at  some  leagues  northwards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire;  the  same  line  produced  towards  the  north-east,  passes 
to  the  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Eure,  follows  the  contours  of  the 
heights  which  bound  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  stretches  on  the  north  of 
the  Aisne  and  Verdun,  and  terminates  on  the  north-east  at  the  Rhine. 
Beyond  this  boundary  the  vine  gives  place  to  the  apple,  but  the  limits 
must  not  be  considered  rigorously  exact.  Thus,  maize  might  be  culti- 
vated in  the  country  round  Metz,  for  it  thrives  in  the  gardens;  a  consi- 
derable quantity  is  indeed  cultivated  in  Brittany,  on  the  southern  declivi- 
ties of  the  Aree  heights. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  by  rendering  the  climate  .  influence  of 
milder,  extends  its  influence  to  vegetation;  the  fig  and  the  '  i'»*^^» 
myrtle,  which  seem  to  require  a  warm  climate,  flourish  in  very  different 
latitudes.  The  first  needs  no  shelter,  and  yields  excellent  fruit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Havre  and  Cherburg,  while  the  same  plant  not  only 
requires  a  favourable  exposure  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  but  the  fruits  are 
later  and  never  so  good.  The  myrtle  grows  in  the  open  air  in  Cotentin, 
at  Brest,  and  Belle-Ile-en-Mcr.  At  a  hundred  leagues  farther  south,  but 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  it  does  not  resist  the  severity  of  the 

1  The  above  results  are  still  considered  doubtful.  The  degrees  are  those  of  the  cen- 
tigrade thermometer;  to  convert  them  into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  it  is  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply them  by  9-5,  and  then  to  add  the  number  32. 
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climate  without  much  care.  The  melon  grows  almost  without  culture  on 
the  coasts  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  it  is  well  known  how  much  labour 
is  bestowed  on  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where,  however,  some 
sorts  are  produced,  that  surpass  the  best  in  Italy. 

Hcigiïtof  I  Lastly,  the  height  of  the  soil  has  a  great  influence  on  dif- 
tiiesoii.  I  ferent  plants;  thus  the  chesnut  tree  flourishes  from  the  moun- 

tains of  Forez  and  Auvergne  to  the  southern  extremities  of  France,  and 
grows  naturally  in  several  woods  round  Paris. *" 

The  only  useful  plants  really  natural  to  France,  are  the  fig, 
the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  plum;  it  ought  not  perhaps  to  be 
forgotten,  that  among  the  acotyledones,  the  truffles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Angouleme  and  Perigueux,  so  much  prized  by  gour- 
mands, are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Many  useful  plants  have  been  na- 
turalized by  culture;  the  cherry  tree,  brought  from  Asia  by  Lucullus, 
was,  as  well  as  the  vine,  first  planted  in  France  by  the  Romans.  The 
Greek  colonists  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  transported  the  olive, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  raspberry-bush  from  Mount 
Ida.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  France  has  obtained  the 
acriviola  of  Peru,  the  lycopersicon  of  Mexico,  the  potato  of  Virginia, 
and  the  maize,  which  has  been  incorrectly  called  Turkey  corn.*  The 
humble  parsley  has  been  brought  from  Sardinia,  and  the  cardoon  from 
Barbary.  The  pomegranate  was  conveyed  from  Africa,  and  planted  in 
the  southern  regions  of  France. 

The  gardens,  the  orchards,  and  fields,  in  the  same  country,  are  now 
adorned  with  the  productions  of  Asia;  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the 
white  mulberry,  are  indigenous  to  China;  the  black  mulberry  to  Asia 
Minor;  the  apricot  to  Armenia,  and  the  peach  to  Persia.  Other  plants 
first  imported  from  Asia  are  now  common,  such  as  the  almond,  the  wal- 
nut, and  the  finest  kind  of  melons.  Lastly,  the  kidney  bean,  white  endive, 
and  lettuce,  have  passed  from  the  burning  climate  of  India  to  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  western  Europe.  The  gardener  has  been  enabled  by 
his  art,  to  preserve  in  France  the  lily  of  Palestine,  the  sunflower  of  Peru, 
the  dahlia  of  Mexico,  the  balsamine  of  India,  the  reseda  of  Egypt,  the 
angelica  of  Lapland,  the  tuberose  of  Ceylon,  the  tulip  of  Turkey,  and 
the  inodorous  ranunculus,  the  only  monument  of  St.  Lewis'  pious  expe- 
dition into  Syria.  The  weeping  willow,  now  common  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  was  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon. 

.  Near  the  most  common  forest  trees  in  France,  such  as  the 
ores  rees.  j  ^^^^  ^^^  birch,  the  elm,  the  mountain  ash,  and  the  beech, 
may  now  be  seen  the  false  acacia,  which  Robin  brought  from  Virginia, 
different  American  oaks,  and  the  horse  chesnut  tree,  indigenous  to  Tur- 
key in  Asia.  The  Norwegian  and  Canadian  firs  now  grow  on  the  highest 
regions  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  aspen  tree,  to  the  black  and  white  pop- 
lars, natives  of  the  country,  arc  added  other  varieties  from  Italy  and 
America.  But  all  the  woods  and  plantations  in  France  do  not  occupy  a 
greater  surface  than  17,500,000  English  acres;  an  extent  too  small  to 
render  available  all  the  means  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests. 

Local  industry,  climate,  and  a  favourable  exposure,  add,  in  several  de- 
partments, to  the  value  of  certain  plants.  Forests  of  resinous  trees  ex- 
tend along  the  sea  coast,  in  the  department  of  Landes;  in  the  same  coun- 
try, and  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  the  quercus  suber,  or  cork 
oak,  is  cultivated  throughout  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues.  The 
firs  of  the  Vosges  and  Jura  are  used  by  the  house  carpenter;  indeed,  in 

'  See  the  Flore  Française,  by  M.  de  Candole,  torn.  ii. 

»  M.  Moreau  do  .Jones,  corresponding  Tnember  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  read  a 
paper  in  1828  to  the  Academy,  in  which  lie  proved  the  American  origin  maize. 
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that  part  of  France,  few  or  no  firs  are  imported  from  northern  countries. 
The  pine  furnishes  the  peasant  of  Brittany  with  a  substitute  for  oil  and 
candles.  The  fruit  of  a  particular  cherry  tree,  cerasus  sylves-  t  cerasus 
/m,  that  abounds  in  the  Vosges,  yields  by  distillation,  a  kir-  ^  ^y'^esms. 
chenwasser^  not  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  had  in  the  Black  Forest.  The 
mulberry  tree,  the  olive,  and  the  orange,  are  cultivated  in  the  southern 
departments.  The  fruit  of  the  plum  tree  forms  a  considerable  branch  of 
trade  in  the  departments  of  Var,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Indre  and  Loire. 
The  finest  fruits  in  the  country  round  Paris,  are  the  chasselas  or  raisins 
of  Fontainbleau,  the  peach  of  Montreuil,  and  the  Montmorency  cherry. 

Different  vegetables  have  acquired,  on  certain  soils,  a  superior  qualityj 
one  or  two  instances  may  be  mentioned,  among  others,  the  t  y  „  .  u, 
kidney  beans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons,  the  carrots  of  '  ' 
Amiens,  and  the  artichokes  in  the  country  round  Laons.*  The  vineyards 
in  France  yield  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  sorts  of  wine,  they  extend 
over  a  surface  of  5,000,000  acres,  and  their  mean  produce  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  880,000,000  gallons.  The  best  sorts  are  obtained  from  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Lyonnais,  Duuphiny  and 
Bordelais. 

To  divide  the  soil  of  France  into  seven  different  kinds,  after  , 
the  example  of  Arthur  Young,  might  lead  to  errors  which  • 
have  been  too  often  repeated."  As  there  is  not  a  department  in  which 
the  surface  does  not  consist  of  lands,  more  or  less  rich,  light,  strong  and 
sandy,  how  can  twenty  one  departments  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  rich 
or  heavy  soils,  nineteen  into  heath  land,  eight  into  chalky  soils,  two  into 
gravel  land,  fifteen  into  stony,  as  many  into  mountainous,  and  six  into 
sandy  soils.  The  study  of  geology  tends  to  correct  such  mistakes;  thus, 
what  has  been  called  vegetable  land,  is  merely  an  alluvial  stratum,  formed 
while  the  surface  of  different  lands  was  covered  with  fresh  water;  the 
same  stratum  is  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  decomposed 
plants  or  vegetables  contained  in  it;  if  thin,  it  mixes  with  the  rocks  that 
support  it,  if  imperceptible,  sand,  argil  or  calcareous  substances,  exposed 
to  view,  form  a  soil  in  which  the  perfection  of  agriculture  consists  in  sup- 
plying the  defects  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  inequalities  in  the  soil  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  fertility  of  different  lands,  because  in  low  vailles 
the  alluvial  deposits  are  greater  than  in  plains,  and  the  latter  for  the  same 
reason  are  more  fruitful  than  hills  or  lofty  ridges.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  difficult  to  determine  or  characterize  a  great  extent  of  surface,  where 
the  soil,  naturally  sterile,  is  fructified  by  the  effects  of  industry,  and  a  ju- 
dicious system  of  agriculture.  The  Vosges  and  the  Pyrenees  are  in  many 
places  very  unfruitful,  although  the  Cevennes,  in  which  the  .  Mountainous 
rocks  are  of  the  same  kind,  prove  what  may  be  done  by  the  '  '«^8^*^'^^. 
persevering  labour  and  industry  of  man.  In  that  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  Auvergne,  walls  are  raised  at  separate  distances, 
in  order  to  retain  the  alluvial  deposits,  which  otherwise  must  have  been 
carried  by  the  waters  to  the  lowest  vailles.  The  southern  portion  of  one 
department, — the  Gironde,  and  almost  the  whole  of  another, — the  Landes, 
are  covered  with  sands,  which  might  become  wholly  unproductive,  if  the 
inhabitants  did  not  avail  themselves  of  a  plant,  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil, — the  maritime  pine,  that  yields  a  great  quantity  of  resin,  and 
thus  enables  them  to  carry  on  no  inconsiderable  trade.  If  the  same  sands 
are  mixed  with  any  calcareous  substance,  such  as  the  fossil  shell  fish  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  they  form  a  soil  favourable  to  the  cul- 

*  See  in  the  statistical  tables,  the  quantity  of  land  reserved  for  particular  sorts  of  cul- 
ture. 

"  The  above  mentioned  division  is  still  adopted  in  the  last  -edition  of  Guthrie's  Geo- 
graphy. 
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ture  of  the  vine;  nay,  they  may  be  even  rendered  productive  by  force  of 
manure,  as  for  example,  the  plain  of  Boulogne  near  Paris.  By  the  same 
means,  the  present  sterile  sands  of  Sologne  in  the  department  of  Cher, 
Chalky  i  and  others  in  Brittany  might  be  cultivated.    The  chalky  plains 

plains.  I  of  Champagne  are  fruitful  wherever  their  surface  is  covered 

with  an  alluvial  deposit  of  argil;  but  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  same  pro- 
productg  of  i  vince,  different  trees  might  be  planted.  The  importance  of 
the  soil.  I  encouraging  agriculture  in  France,  may  be  admitted  from  the 
fact,  that  the  surface  of  unproductive  or  waste  lands,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  10,000,000  acres,  in  other  words,  at  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  If  so  great  a  surface  were  rendered  productive,  a  con- 
siderable increase  must  necessarily  follow  in  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
since  more  than  a  sixth  part  would  be  added  to  the  amount  of  arable 
land  in  France,  which  is  considered  equal  to  57,000,000  acres.  The 
average  produce  of  the  same  land,  according  to  the  most  correct  calcu- 
lations, is  equivalent  to  51,500,000  hectolitres  of  wheat,^  30,300,000  of 
mesiin,  6,300,000  of  maize,  8,400,000  of  rye,  32,000,000  of  oats,  and 
20,000,000  of  potatoes.  It  follows  from  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
soil  in  different  parts  of  France,  tliat  eleven  departments,  the  Lozère,  the 
Creuse,  Finistère;  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  Manche,  Calvados,  Orne,  the 
Lower  Seine,  the  Somme,  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  Nord,  are  wholly 
d-estitute  of  vineyards;  forty  produce  lint,  and  hemp  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  fifty-seven. 

Natural  i  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  plants  that  compose  the 
vegetation.  I  French  Flora,  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are  di- 
vided into  more  than  830  genera  and  6000  species,  a  number  greater  than 
that  in  Germany,  although  the  latter  country  is  larger  than  France. 
.  .  ,  ,  The  wild  animals  that  frequent  the  mountains,  woods  and 
•  fields,  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Germany,  because  the  forests 
are  not  so  large,  and  the  mountains  not  so  extensive.  The  black  bear 
(Ursus  Pyrenaicus)  and  the  brown  bear  are  found  in  the  French  part  of 
the  Pyrenees;  the  lynx,  of  which  the  piercing  eyes  are  proverbial,  fre- 
quents the  High  Alps,  it  is  now,  however,  more  rarely  observed  than 
formerly;  the  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  never  leave  the  summits  that 
form  the  eastern  and  southern  limits  of  the  kingdom.  The  forests  in  the 
Vosges,  and  the  woods  on  the  Moselle,  afford  shelter  to  the  squirrel  {sci- 
uris  vulgaris;)  another  variety  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with  white  stripes, 
the  sciurus  alpinus^  and  the  Sil)erian  flying  squirrel,  which  issues  from  its 
retreat  in  the  night,  and  by  means  of  its  dilated  sides,  springs  from  one 
branch  to  another,  are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the  High  Alps. 
The  yellow  marten  {mustela  alpina)  is  found  in  the  same  department;  the 
marmot  (arctomys  marmotta,)  a  social  animal,  frequents  the  cavities  near 
the  summits  of  the  French  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  In  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments of  the  Vosges,  may  be  seen  the  enemy  of  the  field  mouse,  the 
ermine  {mustela  hermmea,)  of  which  the  fur  is  imported  from  the  frozen 
plains  of  Siberia,  and  the  hamster  or  mus  crissetus,  famous  for  its  migra- 
tions, found  in  the  north  and  south  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
Hungary,  Germany  and  Alsace,  where  it  is  called  the  marmot  of  Stras- 
burg.  The  hamster  lays  waste  the  crops;  each  of  them,  it  is  said,  amasses 
in  its  hole  or  den  from  twelve  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  grain;  as  intrepid 
as  it  is  fierce,  it  never  retreats  before  its  enemies,  not  even  before  man, 
who  has  so  much  interest  in  destroying  it.  All  the  extensive  forests  serve 
as  places  of  refuge  for  the  wolf,  the  most  destructive  of  the  carnivorous 
animals  in  France.  In  some  provinces,  the  polecat,  the  weasel  and  the 
fox  are  the  terror  of  the  poultry  yards.  The  solitary  and  distrustful 
badger  digs  its  den  in  the  remotest  woods,  and  the  mole  raises  its  hills 

*  The  hectolitre  contains  nearly  three  English  bushels. 
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in  the  most  fruitful  lands.  The  rat,  the  field  mouse,  the  common  mouse 
and  the  dormouse  frequent  the  fields  and  the  gardens.  The  water  rat 
{arvicola  amphibius)  and  the  otter  seek  holes  on  the  banks  of  such  marshes 
and  rivers  as  are  little  frequented. 

Almost  every  species  of  bird,  common  to  Europe,  is  found  t 
in  France.     The  flamingos  that  migrate  from  the  shorea  of  * 
Africa,  appear  in  flocks  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  wit- 
wall  or  galgulus  garrulus^  of  which  the  plumage  is  varied  with  tints  of 
blue,  green  and  violet,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  southern  departments, 
some  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  are  the  mid  wall  •  cinisof 
{merops  apiaster^)  probably  indigenous  to  the  island  of  Candia,  '  passage, 
the  beccafico  or  fig-pecker,  that  are  sold  for  higli  prices  in  Paris,  and 
different  piannets  or  creepers  that  frequent  steep  rocks  or  the  walls  of 
ancient  castles.     Numerous  species  visit  France  every  year  at  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  and  remain  until  the  end  of  autumn, — passing  the  winter 
in  a  warmer  climate;  these  are  different  species  of  the  lark  and  thrush, 
quails,  ortolans,  and  hoops,  the  loriolus,  the  mesengia  and  the  martlet; 
birds  of  which  the  plumage  is  adorned  with  the  most  vivid  colours.     In 
the  same  country  is  found  the  turtle  dove  ; — love  indeed  appears  to  be  the 
end  of  its  existence,  but  it  may  be  considered  an  emblem  of  incc»nstancy, 
not  of  fidelity;  the  swallow  builds  its  nest  on  the  houses,  and  the  night- 
ingale sings  in  the  groves,  when  fresh  with  the  first  colours  of  spring. 
Among  the  other  singing  birds  are  the  goldfinch,  the  linnet  and  the  bul- 
finch. 

Other  birds  abound  in  different  parts  of  France;  in  the  i  Pamidges, 
central  and  western  departments,  the  red  partridge  cannot  ba  '  *"^- 
considered  rare,  but  in  the  southern,  the  gray  are  mone  common  than 
any  other  variety.  Woodcocks  and  snipes  frequent  the  woods  and 
marshes;  the  first  are  very  numerous  in  Picardy,  and  the  second  in  Au- 
vergne. Lastly,  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Ocean  are  frequented 
by  different  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  the  plover,  the  lapwing,  the  widgeon,  the 
sea  lark  and  the  wild  duck,  of  which  a  great  many  are  sent  to  Paris  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Charente. 

The  common  viper  and  the  asp  are  often  seen  in  mountain-  . 
ous,  stony,  and  wooded  districts,  such  as  the  country  round  ' 
Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Poitiers;  it  has  been  remarked  that  these  venomous 
reptiles  appear  most  commonly  in  the  morning,  and  in  places  with  an 
eastern  exposure;  they  live  on  insects,  mice,  and  other  small  animals. 
The  reptiles  common  to  the  central  departments  of  France,  are  the  viper- 
ous adder,  the  green  and  the  yellow  adder,  which  may  be  easily  tamed. 
A  distinct  species,  called  the  Bordelaise,  as  well  as  the  masked  adder, 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux;  another  sort,  which  grows 
to  the  length  of  six  feet,  is  confined  to  the  southern  provinces;  the  pro- 
vençal, which  is  never  longer  than  eight  or  nine  inches,  indicates  by  its 
name  the  country  it  inhabits.  Many  of  the  snakes  are  not  dangerous; 
some  indeed,  known  by  the  name  of  hedge  eels,  in  the  rural  districts,  are 
not  considered  unwholesome  food.  The  animals  belonging  to  the  Saurian 
order,  are  sufficiently  numerous;^  but  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is 
the  gecko  of  Mauritania,  which  frequents  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  A 
crocodile  still  preserved  at  Lyons,  was  taken  from  the  Rhone  about  two 
centuries  ago.  Could  it  have  been  the  last  that  was  sprung  from  the 
reptiles,  of  which  the  fossil  remains  are  found  among  the  calcareous  strata 
in  France,  or  was  it  carried  by  currents  from  Africa  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Rhone?  Different  varieties  of  frogs  and  toads  make  up  the  batra- 
chian  class ;^  the  Rana  bombina  abounds  in  the  central  districts,  .  BatracWan 
and  during  rainy  nights  annoys  the  inhabitants  with  a  con-  '  ^"^^• 

y  The  word  Saurian  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  natural  his- 
tory; it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  2ay/;a,  a  lizard. 
^  From  laar^^t^o;,  a  frog-. 
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tinued  and  disagreeable  croaking.  The  Btifo  obstetricans,  which  conceals 
itself  under  stones,  and  frees  the  female  of  its  eggs  in  order  to  carry  them 
to  some  pool,  is  found  in  every  department.  The  green  toad,  which, 
■when  struck,  diffuses  an  odour  resembling  that  of  ambergris,  and  the 
thorny  toad,  a  hideous  animal,  some  of  them  of  monstrous  shapes,  are 
confined  to  the  mountainous  districts.  The  turtle,  which  the  ancients 
used  in  making  their  lyres,  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Ocean;  the  fresh  water  tortoise,  not  uncommon  in  the 
southern  marshes,  is  frequently  kept  in  gardens,  because  it  destroys  in- 
sects and  noxious  animals.  The  water  eft  is  most  common  in  the  southern 
departments,  the  ordinary  lizard  frequents  them  all. 

Many  individuals  are  employed  in  fishing  on  the  extensive  coasts  of 
France,  and  the  products  of  their- labour  are  distributed  in  the  remotest 
frontiers.  The  channel  and  the  ocean  supply  the  inhabitants  with  turbot, 
ray,  soles,  cod,  salmon,  whitings,  mackarel,  mullet,  and  sardel.  The  last 
sort  is  so  abundant  that  the  sardel  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  yield 
an  annual  profit  of  eighty-three  thousand  pounds.  Other  sorts  are  taken 
by  the  fishermen  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  valuable  are  the  tunny 
and  the  anchovy. 
Whales  I  Cetaceous  animals  sometimes  appear  on  the  French  coasts; 
'  a  cachalot,  or  trumpo,  was  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bayonne  in  1741;  thirty-one  large  cachalots  belonging  to  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, (physeter  macrocephalus,^  were  stranded  by  a  tempest  on  the  western 
coast  of  Audierne  in  Lower  Brittany,  in  1784.  The  whale,  the  giant  of 
the  northern  seas,  frequented  the  gulfs  of  Gascony  and  Lions  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny.'  The  Basques  derived  considerable  profit  from  their 
whale  fisheries  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  since  that  time 
the  whale  has  fled  for  refuge  from  man  into  the  frozen  seas,  and  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  French  coast  is  cited  as  a  rare  phenomenon.  In  1620, 
a  whale  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  fell  on  the  island  of  Corsica; 
in  1720,  another  about  seventy-two  feet  long,  was  taken  in  the  bay  of  the 
Somme;  one  was  found  upwards  of  sixty-two  feet  in  length  on  the  island 
of  Oleron  in  1826;  lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Cyprian,  near  Perpignan, 
conveyed  a  whale  to  their  burgh,  which,  according  to  their  measurement, 
was  sixty-three  feet  in  length,  and  which  they  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  1828. 

Snais  I  ^^^  terrestrial  molluscse  might  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
'if  several  species,  valuable  as  delicacies,  or  useful  as  remedies 
in  pectoral  affections,  were  not  included  among  the  helecites  or  snails. 
Three  different  sorts,  common  in  the  fields  of  southern  France,  together 
with  the  pomatia^  the  most  common  of  them  all,  since  it  is  found  in  every 
vineyard,  the  shagreen  helecite  that  frequents  the  gardens,  and  the  nemo- 
ral  helecite  of  the  meadows  and  fields,  are  those  that  are  eaten,  or  which 
furnish  the  materials  for  soups  and  cosmetics.  Immense  numbers  of 
them  are  consumed  in  Alsace  and  Saintonge;  from  the  last  province  alone, 
snails  are  in  some  years  exported  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds; 
they  are  even  sent  to  the  Antilles. 
„  ,,  I       The  fishini^  of  marine  molluscae  forms  a  much  more  im- 

iVLollusccc.       I 

'  portant  branch  of  industry;  the  horse-footed  oyster,  (ostrea 
hippopous,)  common  on  the  coast  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  is  by  no  means 
considered  the  best  sort  of  oyster.  The  ordinary  oyster,  (ostrea  cdulis,) 
is  so  much  prized,  that  the  quantity  consumed  every  year  in  Paris,  is  equal 
in  value  to  forty-two  thousand  pounds.  The  departments  of  Lower  Cha- 
rente, Manche,  and  Calvados,  are  tliose  from  which  the  best  sorts  are 
taken.     The  common  muscle,  {mytuhis  edulis,)  is  a  valuable  food  to  the 

t  lower  orders  on  some  of  the  French  coasts.     The  Crustacea, 

Crustacea.      I  #..,-.  t.,  .  , 

*  too,  arc  very  uselul  lor  the  same  purpose.      1  he  porlumus  velu- 
'  See  riiny's  Naliinljlistory,  lîook  l\,  cli.  6,  Strabo,  Took  HI.  ch,  2.  §  2, 
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tinus  and  the  cancer  pa  gurus  ^ïovm.  partly  the  nourishment  of  the  people  in 
the  seaports  and  coasts.  The  lobster,  (attacus  marinus^^  and  another 
species,  (Palinurus  vulgaris,)  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  its  brown 
and  yellow  colour,  appear  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  Parisians. 

Several  noxious  insects  are  found  in  France,  some  of  them  ■ 
are  indigenous  to  the  country,  as  a  particular  sort  of  weevil,  * 
very  destructive  to  grain.  The  European  and  red  scorpions  are  not  un- 
known in  the  departments  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  black 
bellied  li/cosis,  a  sort  of  tarantula  spider,  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
part  of  the  kingdom;  it  is  very  like  the  one  concerning  which  so  many 
fables  have  been  related  in  Italy.  The  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  India,  have  been  the  means  of  transporting  others  from  the 
latter  country,  the  aphis,  which  destroys  the  apple  tree,  two  sorts  of  neu- 
roptera,  the  lucifuga  Sind  Jlavicola,  are  mostly  confined  to  Provence  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  where  they  devour  the  timber  in  the  houses 
and  naval  arsenals.  Although  not  numerous,  other  insects  are  very  use- 
ful,— the  bee  enables  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  to  export 
a  great  quantity  of  honey;  the  silk-worm,  habituated  to  the  climate,  since 
the  time  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh  planted  the  mulberry  tree,  forms  by  its 
products  part  of  the  riches  in  Dauphiny.  The  weight  of  the  raw  silk  thus 
obtained  in  French  manufactories,  is  equal  to  five  million  two  hundred 
thousand  kilogrammes.''  The  winged  insect  that  forms  the  gall  nut,  adds 
very  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  oaks  in  the  southern  departments; 
and  the  cantharides  furnish  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  that  are  used 
in  medicine. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  useful  domes- 
tic animals  in  France,  and  thus  terminate  the  few  remarks  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  animal  kingdom  in  that  country.  The  breed  of 
horses,  to  which  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  might  be  greatly 
improved,  nay,  it  might  rival  the  finest  that  is  known  in  Europe.  Go- 
vernment has  proposed  to  encourage  the  crossing  of  different  breeds;  and 
if  the  judicious  plans  which  it  has  formed,  be  carried  into  effect,  the  re- 
sults that  may  be  reasonably  expected,  must  be  attended  with  j 
great  advantage.  Good  cavalry  and  post  horses  are  bred  in  » 
the  departments  of  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  Ardennes,  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine;  but  the  horses  in  Seine-et-Oise,  Aisne,  Seine-et-Marne,  are  better 
fitted  for  artillery.  The  best  carriage  and  saddle  horses  are  those  from 
Orne  and  Calvados;  they  belong  to  the  breed  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  France  by  the  Danes,  who,  under  the  name  of  Normans, 
settled  in  the  country.  The  horses  of  Maine-et-Loire,  Sarthe,  Eure-et- 
Loire,  Drome,  Isere,  High  Alps,  Upper  Saone,  Doubs,  and  Jura,  are 
better  adapted  for  light  cavalry.  The  horses  of  Morbihan  and  Corsica, 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  symmetry^  but  they  are  said  to  be 
almost  indefatigable.  Other  breeds  in  the  departments  of  Ain,  Cote-d'Or, 
Saone-et-Loire,  Allier,  and  Nièvre,  are  equally  reputed  for  the  same  quali- 
ties; but  the  best  horses  both  for  strength  and  swiftness,  are  bred  in  some 
parts  of  southern  France.  The  Limousin  breed  is  confined  to  the  depart- 
ments of  Correze,  Upper  Vienne,  Cantal,  Puy-de-Dome,  and  Dordogne. 
The  horses,  known  by  the  name  of  Navarrins,  are  most  common  in  the 
Eastern  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  but  they  are  also  bred  in  the  departments 
of  Areyron,  Lot,  Gers,  and  Arriege. 

The  French  ass  must  be  considered  a  degenerate  animal,  if  compared 
with  the  asses  of  Spain  and  Italy;  one  sort,  however,  in  the  department 
of  Vienne,  forms  an  exception;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  long  hair  and 
great  size,  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  mule. 

*>The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  a  thousand  grammes;  the  gramme  is  nearly  equal  to  nine- 
teen grains. 
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^^^^  I  It  is  believed  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
'  kinds  of  oxen  in  France.  Those  in  Upper  Vienne,  Charente, 
and  Lower  Charente,  are  most  probably  of  the  same  breed;  they  are  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour;  their  horns  are  long,  large,  and  tapering;  their 
weight  varies  from  six  husdred  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
oxen  in  the  departments  of  Creuse,  Indre,  and  Cher,  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  light  colour;  they  weigh  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
pounds.  *=  In  the  department  of  Gironde,  the  oxen  are  of  a  dirty  white 
colour;  they  are  heavier  than  the  two  last  sorts.  In  the  departments  of 
Cantal  and  Puy-de-Dome,  they  are  mostly  of  a  red  colour, with  short  and 
white  horns;  they  weigh  from  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  oxen  in  the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  are 
as  heavy  as  those  in  Upper  Vienne.  The  oxen  in  Lower  Loire  and 
Maine-et-Loire,  are  gray,  black,  dark  brown,  and  brindled;  many  of  them 
are  equal  in  weight  to  nine  hundred  pounds.  In  Morbihan,  they  are 
small  and  spotted;  they  weigh  rarely  above  five  hundred  pounds.  A 
breed  of  low  oxen,  not  uncommon  in  Sarthe,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  fattened.  The  other  sorts  differ  so  little  from  those  which  have 
been  already  mentioned, that  it  requires  a  good  judge  to  distinguish  them. 
They  are  not  all  reared  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced  ;  thus, 
few  are  bred  in  Normandy,  but  very  many  are  fattened  on  its  rich  pas- 
tures. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  in  France  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep;  at  all  events,  the  wool  in  the  country  is  still  inferior  to  that  of 
Saxony.  Sheep  are  more  numerous  in  the  ancient  province  of  Berri,than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Those  bred  in  the  country  round 
Beauvais  are  very  large,  but  the  sheep  in  Burgundy  and  Ardennes  are 
better  for  the  table.  The  best  sorts  are  those  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the 
maritime  provinces.  The  sheep  of  Rousillon  are  very  like  the  merinos 
jn  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  The  advantages  that  result  from  crossing 
the  different  Spanish  and  French  breeds,  have  been  already  sufficiently 
proved;  still,  however,  that  branch  of  rural  economy  is  neglected, — such 
are  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

I  Three  different  sorts  of  pigs  are  common  in  different  parts 
'8^-  I  of  France.  The  pure  breed,  as  it  is  called,  existed  in  the 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  is  still  preserved  in  Normandy;  it 
may  be  fattened  until  it  attains  to  a  great  weight;  some  of  them  weigh 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds;  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
small  head,  narrow  ears,  and  white  colour.  The  Poitou  pigs  are  not  so 
large,  neither  are  they  so  well  made;  they  are  remarkable  for  large  heads, 
broad  pendent  ears,  and  long  white  hair.  A  third  sort  in  Perigord  differs 
from  the  others  in  the  roughness  of  its  skin,  and  in  its  black  colour.  The 
other  kinds  are  sprung  from  these  three  breeds;  they  resemble  more  or 
less  one  or  other  of  them,  and  differ  principally  in  their  colour,  black 
being  prevalent  in  the  south,  white  in  the  north,  black  and  white  in  Cen- 
tral France.  A  great  many  pigs  are  bred  in  the  departments  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  the  Aube,  and  the  Marne. 

I  The  poultry  in  some  departments  are  not  the  least  valuable 
^y-  I  of  their  products;  the  cock  and  hen  of  Caux  form  a  distinct 
variety;  to  ascertain  its  superiority,  it  may  be  necessary  to  partake  of  the 
excellent  fowls  that  are  fattened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbezieux,  La 
Flechc,  and  Mans.  The  ash-coloured  goose,  (anser  cinereus,)  the  type 
of  the  domestic  goose,  attains  a  great  size  in  Lower  Languedoc;  there 
are  many  of  them  also  in  the  departments  of  Lower  Rhine,  Upper  Ga- 
ronne, and  others  in  western  France.  The  best  ducks,  it  is  said,  are 
those  in  Lower  Normandy  and  Languedoc.     The  manner  in  which  the 

«  Ninety-one  and  a  half  of  these  pounds  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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goose  and  cluck  are  fed  in  some  departments,  renders  their  livers  excess- 
ively large,  and  gives  them  a  delicacy  that  gourmands  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate. The  geese  round  Strasburg,  and  the  ducks  round  Toulouse,  are 
thus  tortured  to  gratify  the  corrupt  tastes  of  the  Parisians. 

That  different  branches  of  rural  economy  require  to  be  im-  .  ^  j^aUons 
proved,  must  be  admitted,  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  ' 
domestic  animals  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  France 
imports  every  year  on  an  average  about  23,000  horses,  900  asses,  800 
mules,  40,000  oxen,  167,500  Spanish  sheep,  4,700  goats,  148,800  pigs, 
5,800,000  raw  hides,  5,900,000  kilogrammes  of  fine  and  coarse  wool, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  feathers.  Such  imports,  amounting  in  value 
to  nearly  ^62,000,000,*^  say  very  little  for  rural  industry,  which,  instead  of 
being  dependant  in  any  way  on  foreign  countries,  ought  to  swell  the  tide 
of  exportation  from  France. 


BOOK  CXLII. 

EUROPE. 
Europe  continued, — Kingdom  of  France. — First  Section. — Southern  Region. 

Some  account  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  the  people 
from  whom  the  French  are  descended;  it  has  been  seen  that  their  chiefs 
have  added  to  their  power  by  conquests,  that  in  some  instances  they  have 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  resources  which  it  derives  from 
its  climate,  soil,  and  natural  wealth,  were  enumerated  in  the  last  chapter. 
Such  at  least  was  the  end  proposed  in  describing  the  country  in  its  con- 
nexion with  historical  and  physical  geography.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
examine  France  in  detail, — a  task  not  without  difficulty.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  adhere  to  the  accuracy  and  precision  which  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  topography,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition 
in  naming  the  departments,  districts,  and  chief  towns,  which,  unlike  the 
ancient  governments  and  provinces,  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
nected with  historical  associations.  The  artificial  division,  by  which 
France  is  made  to  consist  of  five  regions,  those  on  the  soirth,  ►  .. 
the  east,  the  centre,  the  west,  and  the  north,  appears  on  the  '  '^^'^8' 
whole  to  be  the  best,  or  at  all  events,  the  one  by  which  its  chorography 
may  be  the  most  conveniently  explained.  Besides,  the  same  method  has 
been  established  by  custom;  it  is  familiar  to  a  great  many  persons,  and 
it  is  also  useful  in  another  point  of  view,  for  the  new  and  ancient  divisions 
may  thus  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  same  route  that 
has  been  followed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  one  from  the  south  to  the  east 
and  north,  may  be  continued  in  the  present. 

Corsica  is  the  largest  French  department  in  i>oint  of  extent,  . 
the  least  in  point  of  population.  Placed  between  Italy,  Spain,  ' 
and  France,  civilization  and  industry  may  one  day  render  it  a  very  advan- 
tageous commercial  and  maritime  station;  indeed  when  European  states 
acknowledge  the  folly  of  maintaining  colonies,  long  since  proved  to  be 
more  onerous  than  profitable,  France  may  find  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Cor- 
sica, and  in  its  climate,  well  adapted  for  colonial  produce,  a  source  of 
wealth  that  requires  apparently  an  enlightened  government  to  realize. 

^  See  the  memoir  by  M.  Senac,  entitled  Projet  de  Société  d'Amiliorati'on  des  animaux  do- 
mestiques, inserted  in  the  Bulletin  Universel  des  Sciences  et  de  l'industrie;  section  des 
Sciences  Agricoles,  1826.. 
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I  When  the  traveller,  who  quits  the  coasts  of  France  for  the 
'  port  of  Ajaccio,  first  observes  the  island,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  pyramid  formed  by  mountains,  which,  from  the  effect  of 
distance,  seem  to  be  grouped  round  each  other.  The  chief  town,  or  the 
residence  of  the  prefect,  is  not  the  largest  of  the  Corsican  cities.  Bastia, 
which  was  formerly  styled  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  the  most  populous, 
but  Ajaccio  is  considered  the  most  ancient;  for  it  was  the  seat  of  a  diocess 
at  so  early  a  period  as  the  sixth  century.  It  is  true,  that  the  miasms  from 
a  neighbouring  marsh,  made  the  inhabitants  determine  to  abandon  the 
place  in  the  year  1435,  so  that  the  present  Ajaccio  is  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight, 
the  houses  are  not  without  elegance,  the  prefecture  is  at  once  a  simple  and 
imposing  edifice,  the  barracks  are  large,  the  harbour  spacious  and  conve- 
nient, the  entrance  into  it  is  guarded  by  a  citadel.  The  places  connected 
with  education,  by  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  the  inhabitants  are  still 
bigoted  to  their  prejudices  and  ancient  customs,  are  a  college,  a  library 
of  thirteen  thousand  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  A  large  edifice  is  at  present  building  to  serve  as  a  hospital,  an 
asylum  for  foundlings,  and  a  school  for  young  girls.  The  commerce  of 
the  town  consists  in  the  sale  of  the  oil  and  wine  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  in  coral,  which  is  obtained  on  the  southern  coasts. 
Ajaccio  is  likely  to  be  for  ever  memorable,  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
born  within  its  walls  in  1769.  Ùrcino,  a  small  anchorage  in  the  gulf  of 
Sagona,  at  some  lea.gues  to  the  north  of  Ajaccio,  indicates  the  site  of 
Urcinium,  a  Roman  town,  once  well  known  on  account  of  its  earthen  vases, 
in  which  the  ancients  kept  their  Falernian.  Ajaccio  is  the  residence  of 
I  the  bishop  and  the  prefect;  but  Bastia,  situated  at  the  opposite 
'  extremity  on  the  coast  fronting  Italy,  is  the  residence  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  As  a  fortified  town,  it  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class;  it  has  a  college  and  a  theatre.  A  society  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  has  of  late  years  been  instituted.  It  is 
not  so  well  built  as  Ajaccio;  its  harbour,  constructed  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  can  only  receive  small  vessels,  but  commerce  and  industry 
place  it  above  its  rival;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  soap,  paste,  wax,  liqueurs, 
.  J  and  other  articles.     The  burgh  of  Mariana,  at  four  leagues  to 

'  the  south,  near  the  banks  of  the  Golo,  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town,  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  founded  by  Marius. 

The  other  towns  in  the  island  are  of  less  consequence;  Calva,  on  the 
western  coast,  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  and  its  anchorage  might  contain 
a  large  fleet.  St.  Florent,  at  three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Bastia,  and  Porto 
Vecchio,  on  the  eastern  coast,  are  known  for  their  good  wine  and  granite 
quarries.  These  places,  as  well  as  Bonafacio,  which  carries  on  a  trade 
in  wine,  oil,  and  olives,  are  provided  with  convenient  and  safe  harbours. 
Sartene,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heights,  which  command  the  left  bank 
of  the  Valinco,  has  been  entitled  a  subprefccture.  Cortc,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Orta  and  the  Tavignano, 
is  a  poor  and  ill-built  town;  its  isolated  situation  in  a  mountainous  district 
at  a  comparatively  great  distance  from  the  sea,  prevents  the  increase  of 
its  commerce,  which  consists  merely  in  agricultural  products. 
Departmfitii  i  The  passage  boats  between  the  island  of  Corsica  and  France 
oftheVar.  I  ^yerc  i)y  no  means  remarkable  for  their  celerity;  but  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1830,  steam  vessels  have  sailed  regularly,  and 
the  communication  between  the  two  countries,  has  in  consequence  been 
much  facilitated.  Themouthof  the  Var  maybe  seen  from  the  vessels  as  they 
approach  the  port  of  Anlil)cs;  the  lower  part  of  the  same  river  serves  as 
a  boundary  between  tlie  kingdom  of  France  and  the  county  of  Nice,  now 
dtependant  on  the  Sardinian  crown.     The  country  forms  part  of  Provence, 
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the  earliest  conquest  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul;  the  same  people  called  it 
Provincitty  the  name  has  thus  been  preserved.  Antibes,  a  place  ■ 
of  great  antiquity,  the  Ântipolis  of  the  ancients,  was  founded  ' 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nists that  built  Marseilles.  Augustus  made  it  a  municipal  town,  but  before 
his  time  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence,  since  it  had  its 
theatre  and  other  public  buildings,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.  Trade 
animated  the  harbour,  and  the  tunny  fisheries  furnished  employment  to 
many  individuals.  Although  it  has  now  lost  its  commerce,  it  is  still  im- 
portant as  a  military  station.  As  a  strong  town,  it  belongs  to  the  third 
class;  such  as  it  is,  however,  it  may  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  invasions 
which  threaten  France  from  the  Sardinian  frontier.  The  island  of  St. 
Marguerite  rises  between  the  gulfs  of  Juan  and  Napoule;  its  strong  castle, 
once  an  ancient  state  prison,  served  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  myste- 
rious prisoner  with  the  iron  mask.  Cannes,  where  Napoleon  landed  in  1815, 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  maritime  towns  in  the  department  of  the 
Var;  fifteen  years  before  that  period,  he  disembarked  at  Frejus,  .  . 

on  his  return  from  Egypt.  The  last  town,  although  small,  is  ' 
larger  than  Cannes;  it  was  the  Forum  JuHij  a  place  embellished  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  but  probably  founded,  like  Antibes,  by  a  Greek 
colony.  The  name  by  which  it  was  known  before  it  became  the  station 
to  the  eighth  Roman  legion,  has  long  been  forgotten;  still,  however,  mo- 
numents and  ruins  are  not  wanting  to  attest  its  ancient  splendour.  The 
harbour,  twice  as  large  as  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  was  the  largest  in 
Gaul.  Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  born  in  the  same  place, 
now  an  inconsiderable  town,  whose  inhabitants  have  to  contend  against 
an  unwholesome  atmosphere  and  a  marshy  situation.  Saint  j  g  -  .j. 
Tropez,  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from  Frejus,  on  the  * 
gulf  of  Grimaud,  is  remarkable  on  the  other  hand  for  its  salubrious  cli- 
mate. The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  in  the  dockyards  are 
built  the  fishing-boats  fhat  are  used  on  the  coast;  it  stands  on  the  site  of 
Heradea  Caccabaria,  well  known  for  its  temple  of  Hercules.  Hyères,  like 
the  last  place,  is  famed  for  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  and  also  for  the 
excellent  oranges  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

Toulon,  it  has  been  said,  was  founded  by  the  Roman  gene-  ■ 
ral,  Telo  Martins,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century;  it  ' 
was  famous  during  the  reign  of  Arcadius  for  different  dies,  particularly 
purple.  The  harbour,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  old,  finished  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  new,  built  by  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth;  they  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  canal. 
The  careening  wharf,  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  broad, 
the  rope  yard,  an  arched  building,  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet 
in  length,  the  arsenal,  the  docks,  the  foundry,  and  the  sail  manufactory, 
are  the  most  important  places  in  the  town.  Toulon  stands  near  the  base 
of  a  hill,  which  commands  it  on  the  north.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  the  squares  are  not  very  imposing;  one,  however,  forms  an 
exception,  the  Field  of  Battle,  for  so  it  has  been  called,  is  a  spacious 
square  adorned  with  a  double  range  of  trees.  The  principal  balcony  in 
the  town-house  is  supported  by  two  grotesque  figures  of  colossal  size,  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Pujet;  it  is  said  that  the  artist  wished  to  represent 
two  consuls  by  whom  he  was  disappointed  in  a  favourite  project.  The 
town  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; having  been  built  by  the  counts  of  Marseilles,  it  was  twice  ruined 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Mahometans.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  aided  by 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  besieged  it  in  vain  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Spaniards  and  the  English,  availing  themselves 
of  the  civil  dissentions  in  France,  found  bribery  and  intrigue  more  suc- 
cessful weapons  in  1793;  but  they  did  not  keep  it  long,  at  the  end  of  a 

Vol.  V.^3  N 
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few  months,  they  were  driven  to  their  ships  by  the  young  soldier,  who 
afterwards  filled  Europe  with  his  fame.  The  chevalier  Paul,  who  was  born 
in  the  town,  rose  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  from  a  very  humble 
station,  that  of  a  co-mmon  sailor,  to  be  vice-admiral  of  France. 

The  country  round  Toulon  is  adorned  with  groves  of  lemon,  olive,  and 
date  trees;  villas  are  scattered  in  different  directions.  Beyond  them,  on 
Gorges  i  the  road  to  Marseilles,  are  situated  the  Gorges  d* Ollioules,  a 

d^oiiiouies.  I  ^^jj^j  valley  enclosed  by  arid  heights;  in  some  places,  their 
precipitous  and  abrupt  sides  appear  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall;  in 
others  they  are  like  the  ruins  of  ancient  ramparts.  The  road  across  the 
Moorish  mounts,  so  called  from  the  devastations  committed  by  African 
,  pirates,  durins:  the  reisrn  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth,  leads  to  Bri.ç- 

Brignolles.         *^    „  ,?,  •         .     i   •  i  .  I  -i-v. 

'  nolles,  a  small  town  situated  in  a  pleasant  country.  1  he  pure- 
ness  of  the  air,  its  position  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  fruitful  valley  of 
Calami,  abounding  in  grain  and  wine,  render  it  perhaps  the  most  agree- 
able residence  in  the  department.  Although  it  contains  several  manufac- 
tories, the  principal  trade  consists  in  dried  plums,  which  are  transported 
into  different  countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  it  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Lewis,  bishop  of  Toulon,  and  grand 
nephew  to  St.  Lewis  the  Ninth. 

I      A  rich  plain  extends  between  Brignolles  and  Draguignan, 
ragiugnan.    j  ^^^  capital  of  the  department  ;  in  the  same  plain  are  produced 
the  large  chesnuts  that  are  sold  in  Paris.     Draguignan  is  watered  by  se- 
veral fountains,  and  traversed  by  the  Pis,  a  small  river;  the  principal  cu- 
riosities are  a  botanical  garden,  a  good  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural 

I  history.     At  two  leagues  from  it,  is  situated  Grasse,  a  much 

'  more  important  place,  both  in  point  of  population  and  indus- 
try ;  it  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  fields  and  gar- 
dens,where  the  orange,  the  jessamine,  and  the  rose,  mingle  their  perfume. 
Swarms  of  bees,  a  source  of  wealth  in  that  part  of  the  country,  find  in 
these  and  other  flowers,  abundant  nourishment,  although  the  inhabitants 
extract  from  them  the  juices  that  are  converted  into  liqueurs  or  essences, 
and  sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Department  Castellaue,  now  well  known  for  its  dried  fruits  and  plums, 

is  the  first  town  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  on  the 
road  from  Grasse  to  Dignes.  On  account  of  the  salt  springs, 
one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill,  it  obtained  in  ancient  times 
the  name  of  Salinas.  Dignes,  an  ancient  city  that  Caesar  calls  Bigna,^  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  that  might  afford  an  ample  harvest  to 
the  mineralogist  and  the  botanist.  It  consists  of  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  flanked  with  square  turrets.  The  palaces  be- 
longing to  the  prefect  and  the  bishop,  together  with  the  cathedral,  are 
the  only  public  buildings,  and  they  are  nowise  remarkable.  The  ther- 
mal springs  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  the  ancients  repaired,*  are  visited 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  by  Italians,  and  people  from  different 
parts  of  France."  The  small  village  of  Champtercier,  near  the  town,  has 
been  rendered  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Gassendi,  a 
philosopher,  an  astronomer,  and  the  rival  of  Descartes.  Colmars  may 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  a  fountain,  from  which  the  water  flows  and 
intermits  alternately  every  seven  minutes.  The  rich  valley  of  Barcelo- 
nette  affords  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  to  many  herds 
of  oxen;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  small  town  built  in  1230,  on  the  site 
of  a  Roman  city,  by  Count  Raimond  Berenger,  and  as  his  ancestors  had 

*  Digna  inter  Montes  posita.    Cxsar;  De  Bello  Gallico. 

They  arc  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
''  Tor  the  quality  and  i)ropcrticB  of  these  waters,  the  reader  may  consult  the  statisti- 
cal tables. 


of  the  Lower 
Alps— Castel- 
lane. 
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migrated  from  Barcelona,  the  place  was  called  Barcelonette.  i^'<^^'  I  /  '  j  ' 
SegusterOf  a  Latin  name  of  Celtic  origin,  announces  the  anti-  •  '-^^^*'Bî^ — -Jll_ 
quity  of  Sisteron,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Buech  and  the  Durance.  The 
river,  confined  in  the  town  between  the  two  rocks  on  which  the  fortress 
of  La.Beaume  rises,  flows  rapidly  below  a  lofty  arcade,  to  which  the 
same  rocks  serve  as  hutments.  The  principal  altar  in  the  cathedral  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  painting  by  Wanloo,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  building,  a  walk  laid  out  with  much  taste,  leads  to  one  of  the  gates 
on  the  road  to  Aix.  Albertes  was  born  in  Cisteron,  a  Provençal  poet, 
that  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century; — he  was  still  more  unfortunate 
than  Petrarch,  for  he  actually  died  of  love; — the  object  of  his  passion 
was  Laura,  the  beautiful  marchioness  of  INIalespine.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  singular  custom  that  exists  in  the 
country  between  Cisteron  and  Dignes;  the  peasants  wrap  their  dead  in  a 
winding  sheet,  place  them  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  and  cover  them  with 
snow  during  winter.  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  sent  by  Caesar  into  Nar- 
bonensis,  founded  there  a  small  town,  the  Forum  NeroniSj  on  the  site  of 
which,  Forcalquier  stands  at  present,  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  a 
dirty  and  ill  built  city  near  a  rock,  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle. 

Several  ancient  monuments  have  been  observed  in  the  same  depart- 
ment; an  inscription  on  a  rock  near  Cisteron,  informs  the  antiquary  that 
Dardanus  and  Neva  Gallia,  his  wife,  introduced  the  custom  of  interring 
the  dead  in  vaults  at  Thecpolis,  the  present  village  of  Theoux.  A  bridge 
attributed  to  Csesar,  and  the  tower  of  jEnobarbus  are  still  seen  near  the 
village  of  Cereste,  five  leagues  distant  from  Forcalquier.  The  ruins  of 
several  ancient  temples  are  situated  near  the  small  town  of  Riez. 

The  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  contains  too  a     Department 
thousand  objects  which   recall  ancient  recollections.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Remy,  are  observed  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  to  Marius,  and  a  mausoleum  fifty  feet  in  hejght.     Aix,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Provence,  was  founded  a  hundred  and  twenty  • 
years  before  the  vulgar  era  by  the  consul  Caius  Sextius  Calvi-  ' 
nus,  near  the  mineral  springs  which  he  himself  had  discovered,  and  on 
account  of  which  he  gave  the  name  Aquae  Sextiae  to  the  town.     It  be- 
came soon  afterwards   a  place   of   importance;    the  emperor   Tiberius 
raised  a  temple  there  to  the  memory  of  Augustus;  it  had  its  senate,  and 
a  body  of  decurions.     Many  articles  of  antiquity  have   been  discovered 
in  the  same  place;  the  most  of  them   are   collected  in   the  town-house. 
The  sculptures   and  architecture  of  several  edifices  are  connected  with 
the  rise  of  art  in  modern  times.     Such  is  the  cathedral,  of  which  the  bap- 
tisery,  constructed  with  the   remains  of  a  Roman  temple,  forms  a  very 
beautiful  ornament.     The  town-clock,  near  the  fountain  in   the   market 
place,  was  erected  during  the  middle  ages;  it  is  curious  on  account  of  its 
mechanism;  springs  put  in  motion  diff'erent  figures  every  time  the  ham- 
mer strikes  the  bell.     The  streets  are  paved,  and  many  of  the  houses  are 
well  built.     The   Orbitelle,  a  public  walk,  is  formed   by  four  rows  of 
trees,  and  adorned  with  several  fountains.     The  counts  of  Provence  re- 
sided at  Aix,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  court,  where  gallantry  and  politeness 
reigned,  where  poetry  was   admired,  and  troubadours  respected.     It  is 
still  a  collegiate  town,  where  students  may  find  ample  means  of  instruc- 
tion; it  possesses  an  academy,  schools  of  law  and  theology,  several  scien- 
tific collections,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.     In  1819,  the  mayor 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  monument  in  honour  of  king  René,  whose  memo- 
ry must  be  for  ever  dear  to  the  people  of  Provence.     But  if  the  inhabit- 
ants were  to  raise  monuments  to  each  of  their  celebrated  townsmen,  the 
walks  and  public  places  might  acquire  additional  interest  from  the  sta- 
tues of  Tournefort,  Wanloo,  Adanson,  Vauvenargues,  and  Entrecasteaux. 
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The  glory  which  these  distinguished  men  shed  over  the  town,  may  con- 
sole it  for  having  given  birth  to  the  president  D'Oppede,  whose  sad  cele- 
Procession  brity  is  Still  preserved  in  the  annals  of  fanaticism.  The  pro- 
Corpus  '  cession  on  Corpus  Christi-day  attracts  many  idle  persons  to 
ciirisu.  Aix,  to  enjoy  probably  the  sight  of  sacred  and  profane  cere- 

monies, of  saints  and  devils  with  long  horns, — a  ridiculous  masquerade, 
in  which  the  principal  characters  are  sustained  by  the  clergy  and  muni- 
cipal authorities.  The  procession  was  abolished  at  the  revolution,  and 
afterwards  renewed^  but  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  have  discontinued 
part  of  the  ceremonies,  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  the 
respect  due  to  religion. 

,  The  country  in  the  neie:hbourhood  of  Marseilles  announces 
'  a  populous  and  commercial  town;  it  consists  of  cultivated 
fields,  gardens,  and  country  houses  or  villas,  of  which  the  number  is  not 
less  than  5000.  Surrounded  with  manufactories,  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  and  on  a  plain  that  extends  to  the  sea,  its  situation  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  town  in  France.  The  old  town  on  the  de- 
clivity ntiay  give  the  stranger  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  place;— the 
finest  part  of  Marseilles  is  that  nearest  the  sea.  Sailors  of  every  nation 
are  seen  on  the  quay;  the  streets  on  the  same  quarter  are  straight  and 
well  paved;  a  public  walk  extends  round  the  best  harbour  in  the  kingdom, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  two  hundred  vessels,  and  the  noisy  centre  of 
the  trade  which  France  carries  on  with  the  east.  The  castle  of  If,  an 
ancient  state  prison,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  object  in  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  but  the  spectator  may  also  ob- 
serve institutions  and  edifices,  of  which  the  town's  people  are  justly 
proud, — schools  of  hydrography,  medicine,  drawing,  and  music;  semi- 
naries where  chemistry,  geometry,  and  different  sciences  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  are  gratuitously  taught;  a  college,  an  observatory,  a 
mint,  an  exchange,  a  lazaretto,  the  largest  and  the  best  regulated  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  sight  of  such  institutions,  one  naturally  remembers 
the  Massilia,  which  Cicero  called  the  Athens  of  Gaul,  and  Pliny,  the 
mistress  of  the  sciences,  {Magistra  studiorum.)  It  was  the  native  town 
of  Petronius,  the  satirist,  Puget,  the  sculptor,  Damarsais  and  Barbaroux, 
the  conventionalist.  The  climate  of  Marseilles  would  be  delightful,  if 
the  calmness  of  the  atmosphere  were  not  disturbed  by  the  impetuous 
mistral.  To  the  influence  of  the  same  wind  have  been  attributed,  proba- 
bly by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  the  violent  character  of  the  people, 
their  ferocity  and  cruelty  in  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

The  island  of  Carmague  may  be  seen  from  the  road  that  leads  to  Aries; 
it  is  enclosed  by  the  sea  and  two  branches  of  the  Rhone;  it  contains  nine 
villages,  a  great  many  country  houses,  and  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
farms,  on  which  the  proprietors  or  tenants  rear  annually  40,000  sheep, 
3,000  oxen,  and  as  many  horses.  The  royal  sheepfold  of  Armilliere  is 
I  situated  in  the  island.  Aries  or  Arelas  as  it  was  once  called, 
'  an  ancient  capital  of  Gaul,  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone.  Although  thinly  peopled  and  ill-built,  it  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  France,  both  on  account 
of  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
splendour.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  built  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era;*^  the  name  has  been  derived  from  two  Celtic  words,  ar 
and  lait^  which  signify  near  the  waters.  The  antiquary  may  still  perceive 
several  ancient  arcades,  the  columns  of  a  theatre,  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the  tower  of  Constantine's 
palace,  a  granite  obelisk,  the  only  granite  one  in  France;  tombs,  altars  and 
statues,  are  almost  daily  excavated.     A  modern  edifice  rises  near  these 

**  See  the  memoir  on  the  ancient  republic  of  Aries  by  Ambcrt. 
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ruins,  it  is  the  fine  town-house  erected  by  Mansard.  The  trade  of  Aries 
consists  in  the  sale  of  wines,  corn,  fruits  and  oil,  produced  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  small  town  of  Tarascon  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  the  same  river  separates  it  from  Beaucaire.  It  is  com- 
manded by  an  ancient  castle,  formerly  a  country  seat  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Provence,  afterwards  changed  into  a  prison. 

The  course  of  the  Durance  from  the  place  where  it  joins  i  Department 
the  Verdon  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  separates  the  '  «fvauciuse. 
last  department  from  that  of  Vaucluse.  Broad  and  majestic,  rapid  as  a 
torrent,  the  river  covers  the  country  with  its  inundations,  but  the  fertile 
ooze  it  deposits,  the  canals  it  supplies,  compensate  in  some  measure  the 
waste  it  occasions.  At  a  short  distance  from  its  streams,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  Avignon  rises  on  a  fruitful  plain,  embel-  .  .^ 
lished  with  mulberry  trees,  orchards  and  meadows.  The  '  ^'S'^^"- 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  the  palace  of  Crillon,  and  the  ancient 
apostolic  palace,  are  two  fine  Gothic  buildings;  the  cathedral  may  be  re- 
marked for  a  portal,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  removed  from  an  ancient 
temple  of  Hercules.  The  useful  and  charitable  institutions  are  more  nu- 
merous than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Among  others  there  are  a  hospital,  an  infirmary,  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  diff*erent  schools, 
a  library  of  27,000  volumes,  and  a  learned  society, — the  academy  of 
Vaucluse.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  gayety  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  women,  rivalling  or  surpassing  the  fair  in  most 
towns  of  the  south;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  low  and  igno- 
rant part  of  the  community,  the  same  persons  that  committed  in  1815, 
crimes  only  equalled  by  those  of  the  revolution,  are  now  making  advances 
in  different  branches  of  industry.  Avignon  was  the  native  town  of  the 
brave  Crillon,  Vernet,  the  abbé  Poule  and  several  men  who  have  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  society  of  Jesuits.  The  town  is  the  mart  of  the  grain  pro- 
duced in  some  of  the  southern  departments;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  silk, 
cottons,  leather  and  paper.  Avenio,  the  ancient  name,  is  of  Celtic  origin. 
Pomponius  Mela  says  that  in  his  time  the  inhabitants  were  very  wealthy. 

Apt,  a  place  not  less  ancient  than  the  last  town,  was  em-  • 
bellished  by  Caesar,  and  bore  the  name  of  JÎpta  Julia;  the  pre-  '         ^ 
sent  walls  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.     Many  ancient 
remains  are  contained  in  the  subterranean  chapels  of  the  old  cathedral  ;  it 
is  watered  by  the  Calavon. 

Carpentras,  another  ancient  city,  surrounded  with  old  walls,  ■ 
was  the  Carpentoracte  of  the  Alemimi,  a  tribe  of  the  C avares;  ' 
it  would  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were  straight.  It  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  diocess,  which  has  continued  from  the  third  to  the  nineteenth 
century;  the  columns  of  the  principal  church,  the  ancient  cathedral,  sup- 
ported the  temple  of  Diana  in  the  burgh  of  Venasque.  The  remains  of 
a  triumphal  arch  are  situated  in  the  courts  of  the  episcopal  palace;  it 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  which  Domitius  iEnobarbus 
gained  over  the  Allobroges  and  the  Arverni.  The  hospital,  the  different 
markets,  the  public  lavers,  the  gate  in  the  direction  of  Orange,  surmount- 
ed by  a  lofty  tower,  and  the  modern  aqueduct,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
arches,  thirty-six  feet  in  width,  and  forty-five  in  height,  are  ornamental 
to  the  town.  It  possesses  different  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  trade 
in  wines  and  other  products  of  the  department. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  perhaps  the  finest  i  Fountain  of 
spring  in  Europe,  is  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from  Avig-  '  vauciuse. 
non.  Apt  and  Carpentras.     It  issues  from  a  large  and  deep  cave  at  the 
base  of  a  high  hill,  that  bounds  on  the  south  the  narrow  and  winding 
valley  of  Vaucluse  (Vallis  Clausa.)     An  old  fig  tree  near  the  roof  or  arch 
of  the  cave,  serves  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  fountain. 
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When  it  is  at  the  greatest  elevation,  occasioned  by  the  melted  snows 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  it  bathes  the  roots  of  the  tree;  the  vault  or 
arch  of  the  cavern  is  then  no  longer  visible,  and  the  calm  waters  occupy 
a  large  basin,  almost  circular,  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  The  waters 
are  lowest  in  the  month  of  October,  they  descend  to  the  depth  of  forty 
feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  or  the  roots  of  the  fig-tree.  The  vault 
of  the  cave  then  appears  in  all  its  majesty,  and  the  spectator  may  observe 
a  lake  of  which  the  extent  is  lost  in  total  darkness.  Many  have  descend- 
ed the  sides  of  the  basin,  and  seen  the  surface  of  the  limpid  water,  that 
fills  an  abyss,  of  which  the  depth  has  never  been  measured.  Extensive 
subterranean  canals  placed  above  each  other,  are  the  passages  for  the 
waters  formed  by  melted  snow.  Twenty  torrents  are  precipitated  with  a 
Th  s  r    -    I  ^^^ï^c^dous  noise  below  the  basin;  their  united  streams  are 

'  the  sources  of  the  Sorgues,  which  becomes  suddenly  naviga- 
ble for  boats,  and  turns  several  mills.  A  majestic  column  was  erected 
on  the  edge  of  the  fountain  in  1809,  by  the  academy  at  Vaucluse;  it  bears 
the  following  simple  inscription  in  golden  letters, — Â  "Pétrarque»  The 
naked  rocks  that  encompass  the  cascade,  the  pyramidical  masses  on  the 
right  and  left,  the  green  sward  that  covers  the  neighbouring  heights,  the 
old  turreted  castle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sorgues,  according  to  tradition, 
the  residence  of  Petrarch,  the  verdant  trees  that  shade  the  river,  and  the 
village  of  Vaucluse,  are  some  parts  of  a  landscape  not  inferior  to  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.  A  thousand  echoes  respond  to  the  names  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura;  the  sympathy  of  the  young  and  the  fair  may  console 
the  shade  of  the  poet  for  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress. 

Mount  Ventoux,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,  re- 
mains covered  with  snow  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  small  town  of 
Vaison  at  some  leagues  westwards,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  Vasio,  the 

I  principal  city  of  the  Vocontii.     Orange,  seven  leagues  south- 

'  west  of  the  last  place,  contains  several  manufactories,  spinning 
looms,  print-fields  and  madder-mills;  it  also  carries  on  a  trade  in  Avine, 
oil,  honey  and  saffron.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  then  the 
capital  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  house  of  Nassau.  Before 
Csesar's  expedition  into  Gaul,  it  was  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  in 
the  territory  of  the  Cavari.  Ptolemy  designates  it  by  the  name  of  Âurosio 
Cavarum.  A  triumphal  arch  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  paces  from 
the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Marseilles,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  in 
Rome.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  Marius 
over  the  Cimbri. 

Department  i  The  Rhone  forms  a  western  limit  throughout  the  whole 
of  Drome.  I  length  of  the  department  of  Drome;  the  road  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  crosses  first  Pierre-Latte,  a  small  town,  of  which  the  name  sig- 
nifying a  large  stone,  may  recall  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Druids,  or  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  large  rock  on  which  it  is  built.     The  agreeable 

,  town  of  Montelimart,  at  five  lea8:ues  northwards,  is  encom- 

Monlclimart.     I  i        .   ,  ,11  11  1  1 

'  passed  with  walls  and  ramparts,  watered  by  several  canals, 
which  supply  different  manufactories,  and  commanded  by  an  ancient  cita- 
del. It  is  surrounded  with  fine  meadows,  fruitful  plains,  and  hills  covered 
with  excellent  vineyards.  The  four  gates  that  lead  to  the  town,  corre- 
spond with  the  four  cardinal  points.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, who  promoted  the  study  of  geology,  was  a  native  of  Montelimart. 

,  Valence  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  rapid  Drome.   This 
Valence        I  •  • 

'  chief  town  of  a  department,  built  without  regularity,  contains 

some  monuments  not  unworthy  of  notice;  among  others,  a  fine  mausoleum 

in  the  cathedral,  erected  by  Canova  to  the  memory  of  Pius  the  Sixth, 

who  terminated  his  days  at  Valence  in  1798;  the  building  called  the  Go- 

vernment,  is  not  inelegant  in  point  of  architecture.     It  might  be  worth 

while  to  visit  the  citadel,  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  to  enjoy  the  view 
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along  the  Rhone,  or  on  the  west,  towards  the  mountains  of  Vivarais.  The 
same  city  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  the  Valentia  of 
the  Segalauni.  Championet,  a  general,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
victories  during  the  revolutionary  period,  was  born  in  the  town.  Die, 
according  to  the  tables  of  Pertinger,  and  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  the 
ancient  Bea  Vocontiorum,  a  place  famous  for  muscadine  wine,  stands  on 
an  agreeable  valley  enclosed  by  two  chains,  which  arc  connected  on  the 
north  with  mount  Embel,  and  on  the  south  with  mount  Volvent.  Nyons, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  department,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aiguës,  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  soap,  woollen  stuffs,  and  silk.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
was  built  by  the  Romans. 

A  road  across  the  mountains  near  the  banks  of  the  Buech,  t  Department  of 
leads  to  the  small  town  of  Serres,  the  first  in  the  department  '  the  High  Alps. 
of  High  Alps.  The  place  called  Batie- Mont -Saint- Leon  ^  within  a  league 
from  the  walls  in  the  direction  of  Gap,  is  the  ancient  Mount  Seleucus, 
where  in  the  year  353  of  the  vulgar  era,  Constans  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  Maxentius.  At  a  league  from  the  capital  of  the  dep^irtmeat, 
the  peasants  show  strangers  the  Trembling  Meadow,  a  sraail  tloutins:  rsmnd 
in  the  lake  of  Pelhotiers,  formed,  like  every  other  of  the  same  doàciiption, 
by  decomposed  vegetables;  the  surface  has  been  changed  into  a  sort  of 
soil,  and  covered  with  grass.  Gap  stands  on  the  site  of  Vappicum,  or 
Vapincum.  The  name  announces  an  ancient  origin;  bu»:  laid  waste  by  the 
Lombards  and  the  Arabians,  overthrown  by  earthquakes,  it  rises  on  the 
iniins  of  buildings.  The  remains,  which  indicate  how  much  it  has  fallen, 
can  only  be  discovered  by  digging  to  a  great  depth.  The  plague,  by 
which  many  were  destroyed  in  1630,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
that  annihilated  its  industry,  the  almost  general  conflagration  in  1692, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  have  reduced  the  population  to 
less  than  half  the  number  it  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it 
contained  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  ill-paved,  ill-built,  and 
without  any  remarkable  edifice;  indeed  it  can  only  be  commended  on  ac- 
count of  an  agreeable  position  on  the  banks  of  two  rivulets,  the  Bonne 
and  the  Luye,  in  a  small  plain  bounded  by  mountains  that  form  a  natural 
amphitheatre.  Embrum,  called  Eborudono^  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine, 
was  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a  fine  building,  but 
inferior  to  the  cathedral,  which,  it  is  said,  was  erected  by  Charlemagne. 
Eborudono  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Caturiges;  Nero  and  Galba  con- 
ferred on  it  important  privileges,  and  Valens  rendered  it  a  military  sta- 
tion. 

Passing  through  Montdauphin,  a  small  stronghold  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  we  may  follow  the  road  on  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  leave 
Mont  Genevre  on  the  rio-ht,  and  arrive  at  Briancon,  the  highest  ■     „  . 

•  •  'J  ■*  o  I        Rri  iTiPon 

city  m  France.  It  was  the  Brigantio  of  the  Romans;  it  rose  ' 
afterwards  into  some  importance;  at  present,  however,  it  is  so  thinly  peo- 
pled and  so  ill-built,  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  an  im- 
pregnable position.  It  is  defended  by  seven  forts  that  command  all  the 
approaches  to  the  town.  The  Durance,  an  impetuous  torrent,  descends 
a  precipice  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  height;  the  principal  fortifi- 
cations are  partly  built  on  the  rock  above  the  river,  and  a  bridge  consist- 
ing of  a  single  arch  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  width,  thrown  over 
the  abyss,  communicates  with  the  fortress  and  the  town.  The  trade  of 
Briancon  consists  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  also  in  different  arti- 
cles of  cutlery. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  four  climates  in  the  moun-  .  Department 
tainous  department  of  the  Isere,  and  certainly  there  is  some  '  oftheisere. 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  arid  plains,  the  marshes,  the  vailles, 
and  the  mountains.     The  first  are  subject  in  summer  to  excessive  heat 
and  violent  winds;  the  second  are  exposed  to  a  humid  but  less  elevated 
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temperature;  in  the  deep  vailles  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  are  very 
rapid,  still  rains  or  droughts  are  often  of  long  continuance.  Two  seasons, 
summer  and  winter,  reign  throughout  the  year  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
latter  lasts  longer  than  the  former.  Among  the  inhabitants,  are  observed 
the  same  activity,  the  same  industry,  for  which  the  mountaineers  in  other 
European  countries  are  remarkable.  The  high  part  of  the  country  is  ill 
provided  with  wood,  but  abundant  pastures  compensate  in  some  measure 
for  the  want  of  forests;  the  peasants  are  thus  enabled  to  rear  numerous 
flocks.  The  lofty  woods  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  department,  fur- 
nish fuel,  timber  for  building,  and  masts  for  ships. 

Road  from  |  ^^^  road  which  leads  from  Briançon  to  Grenoble,  extends 
Brianconto  across  a  mountainous  country,  and  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Grenoble.  j  Romanche  from  Grave,  the  last  village  in  the  High  Alps,  to 
Vizelle,  a  burgh  of  no  great  size,  but  important  on  account  of  its  manu- 
factures. The  forges  and  iron  works  that  are  scattered  on  the  same  road, 
indicate  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  mountains.  Having  left  the  wild  and 
romantic  banks  of  the  Drac,  we  observe  the  Isere  pursuing  a  sinuous  and 
rapid  course  below  a  chain  of  heights,  covered  with  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry trees  at  their  base,  and  with  forests  and  pastures  that  reach  to  their 
summits.  The  same  river  waters  the  valley  of  Gresivaudan,  and  passes 
1  through  Grenoble.     The  lofty  ramparts  of  the  town  command 

Grenoble.       I         „      Pp   ,       ,    .  •     i       -   ,  ,         i  i  i  , 

■  a  iruittul  plain,  varied  with  orchards  and  meadows;  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Isere  are  the  prefecture  and  the  court  of  justice.  The 
library  belonging  to  the  university  contains  sixty  thousand  volumes,  be- 
sides many  valuable  manuscripts,  among  others,  the  poems  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  father  of  Lewis  the  Twelfth.  The  statues  of  Bayard, 
Vaucanson,  Condillac,  and  Mably,  all  natives  of  Grenoble,  are  erected  in 
the  college.  In  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  surgery,  other  men,  still 
living,  have  been  educated,  who  have  given  proofs  of  talent  sufficiently 
great  to  merit  one  day  a  place  near  the  distinguished  persons  already 
mentioned.  The  town  carries  on  a  trade  in  different  articles,  particularly 
in  gloves,  which  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  France.  History  attests  its 
antiquity,  it  was  the  Cularo  of  the  ancients;  ruined  in  the  wars  with  the 
Romans,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
GratianopoliSf  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Grenoble. 

I  The  bursrh  of  Sassenasre,  well  known  for  excellent  cheese, 
"  '  'is  situated  below  the  mountain  that  rises  on  the  west  of  Gre- 
noble. Strangers  visit  there  two  grottos,  rendered  famous  in  past  times 
by  popular  superstition;  within  them  are  two  cylindrical  excavations, 
called  the  Vats  of  Sassenage,  the  water  rises  spontaneously  into  both,  and 
according  to  the  height  it  reaches,  the  peasants  used  to  presage  the  scarci- 
ty or  abundance  of  the  harvest.  These  grottos,  well  worthy  of  being  seen, 
are  not  so  frequently  visited  at  present,  probably  because  imposture  works 
no  longer  on  ignorance  and  credulity.  A  rugged  and  difficult  path  leads 
to  them;  the  entrance  m.ay  be  about  forty  feet  broad,  and  as  many  in  height; 
beyond  it,  a  sort  of  porch  forty  feet  wide  and  seventy  long,  terminates  in 
several  caverns;  the  torrent  Germe  issues  from  the  largest,  and  forms  a 
cascade,  of  which  the  noise  is  heard  in  the  subterranean  cavities. 

Although  the  direct  distance  to  the  frozen  summits  of  Mont  Blanc 
exceeds  twenty-five  leagues,  they  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  heights 
above  Grenoble. 

Great  Char  j  The  Great  Chartreuse  lies  in  the  same  direction,  a  monas- 
treuse.  I  ^^j-y  formerly  considered  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  rigid  order 

founded  by  St.  Bruno  in  the  year  1084.  It  has  taken  its  name  not  from 
the  founder,  but  from  the  village  of  Chartrouse^  situated  near  the  valley, 
where  the  pious  anchorite  chose  his  retreat,  and  the  convent  which  his 
disciples  built.  It  is  enclosed  at  the  two  extremities  by  mountain-passes 
extending  between  rugged  and  almost  vertical  cliffs  covered  with  thorns 
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and  briars;  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  in  spring-,  those 
who  visit  it,  must  be  prepared  to  brave  dangers  at  every  step;  enormous 
rocks  rising"  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  afford  but  an  insecure  support  to 
other  rocks  that  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  precipices  are  in  some  places 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  the  voice  of  guides, 
the  cries  of  animals  are  drowned  in  the  noise  of  torrents.  The  stranger 
must  traverse  a  narrow  pass  below  the  cataract  of  Guiers-Vif,  on  the  slip- 
pery declivity  of  an  immense  rock,  that  separates  the  mass  of  water  from 
the  abyss  into  which  it  descends.  These  difficulties,  almost  insurmount- 
able while  the  snow  melts,  cease  generally  about  the  middle  of  summer. 
But  the  journey  in  every  season  is  very  fatiguing;  a  bad  road  encumbered 
with  large  stones  or  broken  rocks  terminates  in  the  obscurity  of  a  forest, 
in  which  the  traveller  ascends  constantly  until  he  observes  the  Chartreuse, 
the  valley  afterwards  becomes  broader,  and  the  fir  gives  place  to  the 
beech.  An  edifice  of  a  simple  and  noble  architecture  in  such  a  situation, 
is  not  likely  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time  without  feelings  of  devotion. 
These  walls  were  respected  at  the  revolution,  when  religious  houses  were 
destroyed.  The  people  on  these  mountains  have  not  forgotten  the  bless- 
ings which  the  successors  of  St.  Bruno  diffused  among  the  poor;  they 
furnished  employment  to  every  inhabitant,  they  encouraged  agriculture, 
and  changed  part  of  a  desert  into  meadows  and  fruitful  fields;  under  their 
superintendence,  the  forests  have  been  preserved,  the  flocks  have  multi- 
plied in  the  vallies.  Now  settled  in  their  ancient  residence,  they  no  longer 
possess  the  power  which  was  acquired  partly  by  their  wealth,  but  they 
still  retain  an  ascendency  that  must  be  attributed  to  exemplary  virtue, 
benevolence,  and  charity. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  describe  all  the  remarkable  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble;  besides  it  is  only  from  some  detached 
features  that  the  stranger  can  form  an  idea  of  the  country.  The  hamlet 
of  Andrieux,  in  the  valley  of  Godmard,  is  so  much  concealed  by  steep 
rocks,  that  the  inhabitants  never  see  the  sun  during  three  months  of  win- 
ter. When  the  luminary  appears  for  the  first  time,  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, all  the  people,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  follow  •  ofleringof 
the  oldest  person  to  a  bridge  in  the  vicinity;  every  man  car-  '  Omelets. 
ries  an  onjelet,  and  the  return  of  the  sun  is  celebrated  by  dances.  As 
soon  as  it  appears,  the  omelets  are  presented  as  an  offering,  the  band  re- 
turns to  the  village,  and  the  festival  terminates  in  mirth  and  drinking.® 
The  burgh  of  Echelles,  on  the  north  of  the  Great  Chartreuse,  towards 
the  limits  between  France  and  Savoy,  stands  near  the  excellent  road  made 
across  rocks  by  Charles  Emanuel,*"  and  improved  by  Napoleon.  The 
Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guiers,  is  the  last  town  in  France. 
Near  the  village  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Balme,  the  entrance  to  a  cave  has 
been  changed  into  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  interior 
consists  of  several  halls  with  beautiful  stalactites,  cascades,  canals,  and 
a  small  lake,  where  strangers  may  sail  in  a  boat  illumined  with  torches; 
and  if  it  were  not  that  the  place  was  sanctified,  for  it  belongs  to  the  cha- 
pel, the  boat  might  be  compared  to  the  one  in  which  the  shades  of  hea- 
thens are  transported  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Confined  between  a  series  of  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  , 
Rhone,  and  watered  by  the  Gere,  Vienne,  consisting  formerly  ' 
of  dirty  and  winding  streets,  has  been  lately  embellished  with  many  new 
buildings.  The  modern  front  of  the  town-house  adorns  the  principal 
square;  the  portal  and  nave  in  the  ancient  cathedral  are  works  of  consi- 
derable merit.  The  town  possesses  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  a  thea- 
tre, a  college,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  collection  of  valuable 

e  See  the  Merveilles  et  les  Beautés  de  la  Nature  en  France,  by  M.  Depping,  who  re- 
lates the  above  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  M.  Laboucette,  prefect  of  the  Isère. 
^  In  the  year  1670. 
Vol.  v.— 3  O 
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antiquities,  discovered  within  the  walls.  The  Vienna  and  Vindebonia  of 
the  ancients,  had  risen  into  importance  in  Caesar's  time;e  Strabo  styles  it 
the  capital  of  the  Allobroges;''  Ptolemy  considers  it  their  only  city,'  and 
Pliny  calls  it  a  colony.''  According  to  Pomponius  Mela,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  opulent  cities  in  Gaul.  Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  poet 
Martial  congratulates  himself  on  the  success  which  his  writings  met  with 
in  the  town. 

Fertur  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellos 
Inter  delicias  pulchra  Vienna  suas. 

Under  Claudian's  reign,  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  the  commander  of 
the  fleet,  which  the  Romans  kept  on  the  Rhone,  resided  at  Vienne.  The 
emperors  built  a  palace  in  the  town,  and  it  was  there  that  Valentinian 
was  strangled  in  the  year  392.  It  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
Burgundian  kingdom;  but  the  Franks  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in 
432.  It  was  taken  in  the  year  871  by  Charles  the  Bald,  after  a  siege  that 
lasted  several  months.  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  in  presence  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  assembled  within  the  walls  a  council,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  fanaticism,  for  the  unjust  condemnation  of  the  templars.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  the  two  most  important  cities  in 
France;  the  archbishop  of  the  latter  town  was  long  entitled  primate  of 
the  Gauls.  If  the  edifices  for  which  the  place  was  remarkable,  have 
been  destroyed,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  blind  zeal  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  war:  still,  however,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  a  tri,umphal  arch.  The  church  of 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Vie  is  an  ancient  edifice,  very  probably  the  Pretorium, 
According  to  several  antiquaries,  the  bridge  which  serves  as  a  communi- 
cation between  the  town  and  the  suburbs,  was  built  by  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  fort  Pipet;  but  some  parts  of  the  latter  are  evidently  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  most  celebrated  persons  born  in  Vienne  are  the  poet 
Claudian  and  pope  Guy,  surnamed  Clement  the  Fourth.  Now  the  capi- 
tal of  a  prefecture,  it  holds  some  rank  among  the  manufacturing  towns 
in  France;  it  has  cloth  manufactories  and  iron  works,  and  carries  on  be- 
sides a  considerable  trade  in  leather.  St.  André,  a  populous  burgh, 
derives  a  great  profit  from  the  sale  of  liqueurs  and  light  sparkling 
white  wines.  Saint  Marcellin,  well  built  and  agreeably  situated,  is  en- 
riched by  the  produce  of  the  vineyards. 

The  Ardeche  has  given  its  name  to  the  department  which 
it  waters,  and  bounds  on  the  south  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Rhone;  the  same  department  is  limited  on  the  east,  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Mezin;^ 
Mounts  Sone  and  Tanargue  form  part  of  the  frontiers.  Thus  within  the 
same  limits  was  almost  wholly  contained  the  ancient  province  of  Vivarais, 
Kivmoiogv  which,  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  was  called 
of  the  word  Helvia.  In  conformity  to  an  etymology,  that  may  be  admitted 
Heivia.  because  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  ancient 

name  of  the  province  might  signify»  road  on  the  mountains. '"^  But  etymo- 
logists have  certainly  gone  too  far  in  deriving  the  name  of  the  Ardeche 
Volcanic  t  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  word  ardere,  (to  burn.)  To 
mountains,  i  suppose  that  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Vivarais,  almost 
all  of  which  bear  the  marks  of  igneous  origin,  emitted  flames  when  man 

g  De  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  vii.  §  9.  ^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  §  9. 

•  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  ^  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

'  Mezin  from  Mezing",  a  word  in  old  Patois,  which  signifies  the  middle. 
•"  In  ancient  Celtic  languages,  hel  and  bel  signify  elevation,  height;  via,  like  weg,  a 
way  or  toad. 


Department 
of  the 
Ardeche. 
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nhabited  these  regions,  or  other  neighbouring  countries,  is  to  indulge  in 
:onjectures  wholly  at  variance  with  facts.  Not  the  least  important  of 
hese  facts  may  be  considered  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  bones  belonging 
o  different  animals,  under  the  basaltic  jets  near  Issoire  in  Auvergne,- — < 
)ones  in  which  nothing  has  been  found  to  announce  the  existence  of  man 
It  the  epoch  when  the  basalt  covered  the  place  where  these  remains  were 
leposited.  If  the  ancient  names  of  certain  mountains  accord  with  the 
lotion  of  their  ignition,  it  is  because  they  have  preserved  their  heat, 
imoke,  or  other  signs  of  incalescence,  long  after  the  flames  have  disap- 
)eared.  Thus  basalt,''  an  eastern  word,  signifies  burnt  stone,  and  the  an- 
;ients  applied  that  name  to  a  rock,  which  they  did  not  consider  lava,  and 
vhich  in  reality  differs  from  the  basalt  of  geologists. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  same  department  is  perhaps  lessunder- 
tood  than  that  of  any  other  in  France.  It  owes  its  distinct  character  to 
he  volcanic  conflagrations,  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  and  to  the 
lecomposition  of  the  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  granite  and  calcareous 
nountains.  The  crater  of  Saint-Leger,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
leche,  exhales  like  the  grotto  del  Cane  near  Puzzuoli,  a  great  quantity  of 
:arbonic  acid.     The  Pont  de  la  Beaume,  a  volcanic  jet,  ex-  t  Pomdeia 


libits  a  mass  of  basalt,  arranged  in  the  form  of  prisms,  rest- 


Beaume. 


ng  on  a  range  of  larger  prisms,  placed  vertically  the  one  beside  the  other. 
3ut  the  most  curious  part  of  the  hill  is  a  natural  grotto,  composed  and 
urmounted  by  prisms  regularly  fashioned  into  an  arch,  as  if  by  the  hand 
>f  man.     The  mountain  of  Chenavari  rests  on  a  calcareous  t  ^^ 

,    .  ,  ,  ,         .  •  1  •    1     />  Chenavan. 

)ase,  and  is  crowned  by  a  volcanic  summit,  which  torms  a  * 
)arrier  of  gray  and  red  lava  towards  the  south,  and  presents  in  the  oppo- 
iite  direction  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  basaltic  colonnade  more  than  six 
lundred  feet  in  length.     At  a  greater  distance  northward,  at 
ock  surmounted  by  prisms  heaped  horizontally,  or  inclined  ^ 
;o  the  east,  supports  the  ancient  castle  of  Rochemaure^  now  in  ruins,  so 
:alled  from  the  black  colour  of  the  stone.    The  burgh  of  Vais  is  celebrated 
or  its  mineral  water;  near  it  may  be  seen  the  famous  Giants'  .  , 

•oad  or  causeway,  (Chaussée  des  Geans,)  formed  by  many  ba-  ' 
laltic  prisms  that  rise  above  both  banks  of  the  Volant.     A  cataract  near 
he  bridge  of  Bridon  falls  in  foam  from  similar  rocks.     It  is  impossible 
;o  behold  these  objects  with  indifference;  but  others  not  less  .  cueuie 
•emarkable  are  situated  in  the  same  department,  such  are  the  '  'I'Eufer. 
najestic  collection  of  prisms  near  the  bridge  of  Rigodel,  the  stupendous 
:auseway  formed  by  colossal  pillars  near  the  village  of  Colombier,  lastly, 
:he  Gueule  d'Enfer^  a  waterfall  that  rushes  from  a  granite  rock  more  than 
ive  hundred  feet  in  height.     These  volcanic  mountains  have  been  fre- 
quently described;  indeed  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the 
places  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,"  mentioned  by  different  authors, 
irvhose  works  bear  the  enticing  title  of  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  of 
nature.     Among  the  places  not  of  volcanic  origin,  the  natural  y  „   , 
bridge  of  Arc  above  the  Ardeche  has  given  rise  to  much  specu-  ^ 
lation.     It  is  formed  by  a  semi-circular  arch  a  hundred  and  ninety-five 
feet  wide,  and  ninety  or  ninety-five  in  height.     The  opening  in  the  arch 
has  been  made  through  a  calcareous  rock,  that  extends  across  a  fruitful 
and  romantic  valley.    The  geographers  who  mention  it,  suppose  it  a  rup- 
ture made  in  the  rock  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  finished  by  the  hand 
of  man,  because,  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  passage  from  the  Cevennes  to  Vivarais.p     But  so  large  a  rock,  instead 

"  In  Arabic,  bashalt. 

°  See  Histoire  naturelle  des  provinces  méridionales  de  France,  by  the  Abbé  Gerault 
Soulavie;  Recherches  sur  les  Volcans  éteints  du  Vivarais,  by  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond;  In- 
stitutions géologiques,  by  Breislak. 

PSee  the  Itinéraire  complet  du  royaume  de  France,  5th  edition,  1828;  Dictionnaire  de 
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of  having  been  perforated  by  the  river,  must  have  determined  its  course 
in  a  different  direction.  It  is  evident  from  the  rugged  parts  above  the 
same  natural  work,  that  it  never  has  been  perfected  by  manual  labour. 
R  is  also  certain  that  the  Ardeche  has  not  enlarged  it,  for  the  arch  ex- 
hibits no  marks  of  aqueous  abrasion;  the  bridge  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered a  real  cavern,  like  other  caverns  in  the  same  rock,  formed  by  natural 
decay  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  indeed  its  tendency  to  decay  serves  as  a 
character  for  that  sort  of  limestone,  hence  in  the  language  of  geology,  it 
is  termed  cavernous."^  The  grottos  near  the  burgh  of  Vallon,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  same  causes,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  and  varied 
forms  which  their  stalactites  present;  the  rocks  near  Ruoms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  regular  shapes,  either  cubical  or 
pyramidical. 

The  geologist  and  the  painter  may  find  ample  scope  for  their  respective 
pursuits  in  the  same  department,  but  several  places  well  worthy  of  being 
visited  are  almost  unknown.     Such  is  the  domain  of  Ubas,  occupying  a 
Domain  of      i  circumference  of  more  than  seven  leagues.    It  lies  in  the  west- 
Vokfanoof        ^^^  extremity  of  the  department,  in  the  district  oï  Saint -Eti" 
Prasancoupe.   •  enne-de- Lug-Bares,  at  eight  leagues  north-west  of  the  Argen- 
tiere,  and  surrounded  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  by  the  hills, 
which  rise  gradually  and  form  the  mountain  of  Prasancoupe,  about  3250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  name  it  bears  signifies  the 
cup  or  crater  of  the  meadows^  so  called  most  probably  on  account  of  the 
fruitful  meadows  below  it.     The  same  volcano,  from  the  abundance  of  its 
lava,  may  be  considered  the  most  important  in  Vivarais.     If  the  geolo- 
gists, who  examined  the  neighbouring  country,  had  observed  it,  the  first 
rank  would  not  have  been  assigned  to  the  volcano  of  Loubaresse.     The 
thermal  springs  that  rise  in  the  neighbourhood,  account  for  the  wealth  in 
the  village  of  Saint  Laurent;  if  it  were  not  for  the  reputation  in  which  the 
waters  are  held,  it  might  remain  deserted  in  its  narrow  and  sterile  valley. 
The  scene  changes  from  the  summit  of  Prasoncoupe,  and  lands  covered 
with  woods,  meadows,  abundant  streams  and  cultivated  fields,  form  a  con- 
trast to  the  arid  and  dismal  valley.     The  worthy  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family, "■  to  whom  the  domain  belongs,  has  set  an  example  that  the  land- 
lords in   the  department  would   do  well   to   imitate;- — he  has  improved 
agriculture  by  introducing  the  methods  adopted  in  different  cantons  in 
Switzerland  and  Alsace,  and  by  crossing  the  oxen  with  the  best  herds  of 
Berne.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  such  improvements  were  generally 
adopted  in  a  country  that  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in 
agricultural  knowledge  since  the  thirteenth  century.     The  domain,  like 
all  the  western  and  northern  part  of  the  department,  abounds  in  granite 
and  sandstone;  it  contains  besides  rich  iron  ore,  coal,  clay  well  adapted  for 
earthenware,  and  the  finest  kaolin  for  porcelain. 

I       The  summit  of  another  volcano,  the  Loubaresse,  commands 

jou  aresse.  |  ^^^  valley  of  Valgorge;  a  thousand  peaks,  its  fruitful  fields, 
and  the  numerous  contrasts  between  cultivated  nature  and  romantic  scene- 
ry, render  it  the  most  picturesque  in  Vivarias.     It  was  in  the  castle  of 

Valgorge,  on  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  valley,  that  the  Marquis  of  La 

Fare  composed  the  poems  on  which  his  celebrity  depends.    Although  the 

,  mines  of  arerentiferous  lead  are  now  exhausted  in  Ar8:entiere, 

Argentiere.      |.„,..°.,,  ,  «^  ^^  ' 

'  It  finds  in  Its  silks  and  manufactures  more  resources  than  ever 
it  obtained  in  the  works  from  which  the  name  of  the  town  has  been  de- 

geographie  physique,  by  Girault  de  Saint  Fargeau,  1827;  the  Merveilles  et  les  Beauties 
de  la  Nature  en  France,  byDepping,  1822. 

«iConsulton  the  same  subject,  the  notice  inserted  in  the  Mémoires  de  la  Société  d'his- 
torié naturelle  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  entitled.  Notice  geognostique  sur  la  langue  de  terre  com- 
prise entre  le  Rhone,  l'Ardeche,  &c. 

"  The  family  of  Agrain  des  Ubas  has  possessed  it  since  the  eleventh  century. 
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rived.  The  burgh  of  Saint-Andeol  on  the  south-east,  above  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  contains  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  Argentiere,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  the  chief  town  in  the  subprefecture.  It  lias  been  affirmed  that  the 
burgh  was  called  after  Saint  Andeol,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  third 
century.  There  is  a  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  the  Tourne, 
a  fountain  of  cold  mineral  water  escapes;  it  flows  below  a  religious  monu- 
ment of  the  Gauls,  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  appears  to  •  Temple  of 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  God  Mithra.  Most  of  the  basso-  '  ^^'^^''a- 
relievos  are  nearly  effaced,  but  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
remains  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  bull  with  a  dog  biting  it  on  the  neck,  and  a  man  holding  it  by  a  rope;  a 
radiated  figure  above  the  same  group  represents  the  sun.  Monuments  of 
a  similar  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities  at  Paris, 
they  have  been  illustrated  by  French  antiquaries.  Aps,  formerly  the 
Alba  Helviorum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Helvia,  was  ruined  by  the  Goths; 
it  is  now  a  mere  village.  The  inhabitants  of  Villeneuve  de  •  Villeneuve  de 
Berg  in  the  vicinity,  rear  an  immense  number  of  silk  worms.  '  ^^"^s- 
The  same  town  was  the  birth  place  of  Court  de  Gebelin,  the  greatest  phi- 
lologist of  the  last  century,  and  the  one  whose  researches  on  language  and 
ancient  monuments  are  the  most  valuable.  Vivien  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  contains  two  thousand  souls,  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Viva- 
rais. 

The  granite  and  gneiss  that  bound  the  department  on  the  north-west,  the 
psammites  and  schistus  that  rest  on  these  rocks,  the  limestone  that  de- 
scends in  a  parallel  direction,  and  the  volcanic  belt  that  terminates  sud- 
denly in  the  basalt  of  Rochemaure  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  as  if  the 
river  had  been  a  barrier  to  the  torrents  of  lava,  meet  near  Aubenas,  where 
alluvial  deposits,  occasioned  by  the  erosion  of  the  vailles  which  intersect 
these  lands,  form  a  very  fruitful  soil.     It  might  be  said,  judging  not  only 
from  the  walnut,  chesnut  and  mulberry  trees,  but  also  from  the  vineyards 
and  crops,  that  few  parts  of  France  are  so  productive;  thus  Aubenas,  a 
town  of  3500  inhabitants,  is  the  mart  for  the  chesnuts  and  wines  in  Ar- 
deche;  a  fair,'to  which  many  persons  resort,  is  held  twice  a  year  in  the 
same  place  for  the  sale  of  silk.     Privas,  the  capital  of  the  de-  • 
partment,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  edifices,  indeed,  with  the  ' 
exception  of  a  prison,  it  possesses  none  of  any  consequence;  the  impor- 
tance of  the  town  depends  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  village  of  Cornas  and  the  burgh  of  Saint-Peray,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Rhone,  are  encompassed  with  fruitful  and  valuable  vine- 
yards.    The  course  of  the  river  leads  to  Tournon,  which  communicates 
with  Tain  on  the  opposite  bank  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge,  that  is 
neither  so  light  nor  so  elegant  as  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienne. 
An  old  castle  rises  above  the  town,  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel;  it  is  at  present  only  remarkable  for  the  view  it  commands — a 
view  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhone;  on  the  right,  and  in  the 
department  of  Drome  are  seen  the  famous  hills  of  Hermitage,  the  vine- 
yards of  Cote-rotie  Brune  and  Côîe-rotie  Blonde;  the  trade  in  these  wines  is 
principally  carried  on  at  Tournon.     The  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  are  situ- 
ated on  the  Doubs  in  the  nighbourhood,  according  to  different  writers  it 
■was  built  in  the  time  of  Caesar.   The  first  iron  wire  bridge  made  in  France, 
was  erected  in  the  small  town  of  Andance.     Annonay,  well  . 
known  for  its  fine  paper,  is  the  most  industrious  town  in  Ar-  '    "°°"*y- 
deche,  a  pre-eminence  owing  partly  to  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cance  and  Deume.    It  possesses  in  addition  to  the  paper  mills,  cloth, 
silk  and  cotton  manufactories,  bleach-fields,  wax  and  leather  works.    The 
population  amounts  to  8000  individuals.     It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  vir- 
tuous Boissy  d'Anglas  and  of  Mongolfier,  the  inventor  of  the  balloon  and 
the  hydraulic  ram.    Two  monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  these  dis- 
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tinguished  men,  attest  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but  reflect 
little  honour  on  the  arti&ts  by  whom  they  were  executed. 
Character  of  i  The  department  has  produced  several  great  men,  but  it  can- 
the people.  1  ^qj-  ^g  remarked  without  pain  that  the  mass  of  the  people, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns,  are  as  uncultivated  as  their  moun- 
.  tains,  and  as  superstitious  as  the  ancient  Helvians  from  whom 
ima  e.  j  ^j^^^  ^^^  sprung.  The  climate  of  the  same  department  is  very 
different  in  different  places.  A  fructifying  heat  is  felt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone;  the  vailles  round  Saint-Julien  and  Annonay  are  temperate, 
but  in  the  Cevennes  on  the  west,  winter  lasts  eight  months,  and  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  deep  snow. 

Departmentof  i  Coterminous  to  Ardeche,  and  traversed  by  the  same  moun- 
Upper Loire.  I  tainous  chains,  the  department  of  Upper  Loire  exhibits  the 
same  volcanic  phenomena,  as  wild  scenery,  as  romantic  beauties.  Mezin, 
a  mountain  of  igneous  origin,  is  adorned  with  majestic  columns  of  basalt; 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  2600  feet  above  the  granite  base.  The  volcanoes 
called  the  Tartas,  the  Infernels  and  Mouns  Caou  or  Mont  Chaud  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  others  situated  on  the  same  line  as  the  Mesin.'  Ba- 
saltic jets  appear  to  have  obstructed  the  course  of  the  Loire  at  Goudet 
and  at  Solignac,  and  of  the  Allier  at  Monistrol,  Prades  and  Chasez.  The 
volcanic  rocks  take  at  Pradelles  a  north-west  direction,  they  may  be  dis- 
covered near  Lonjac,  Poulaquet,  Voute,  Brioude  and  Blesle;  the  lava  that 
flowed  from  them,  appears  to  have  been  broken  or  cut  by  rivers.  Coni- 
cal masses  of  scoria  rise  in  several  places  above  the  basaltic  columns;  the 
Bard  near  Allègre,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  masses,  reaches 
to  the  height  of  3737  feet;  it  is  said  that  the  marks  of  a  lake  long  since 
dried,  are  still  apparent  on  its  truncated  summit.  The  site  which  the 
lake  of  Bouchet  occupies,  may  be  considered  an  extinct  crater;  it  is  about 
ninety  feet  in  depth,  and  nine  hundred  in  diameter.  But  the  most  sin- 
gular volcanic  rocks  are  those  of  Corneille,  rising  like  an  enormous  cube 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puy,  the  rock  of  Polignac  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  Saint  Michel,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  round 
tower,  and  Roche  Rouge  at  a  league  and  a  half  from  Brives,  a  volcanic 
pyramid  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  encompassed  with  a  belt  of  red 
granite  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  mixed  with  granite  blocks  on  the  sur- 
face from  the  base  to  the  summit,»— -a  curious  example  of  the  action  of 
subterranean  fire  by  which  the  products  have  been  overturned.  If  it  were 
certain  that  the  hand  of  man  had  not  contributed  to  the  regularity  of  a 
natural  temple^  it  might  merit  particular  notice  ;  a  current  of  lava  near  the 
village  of  Goudet  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  has  assumed  the  most  capri- 
cious forms;  a  round  tower  is  terminated  by  a  conical  roof,  and  the  peri- 
style of  an  edifice  is  supported  with  columns  thirty  feet  in  breadth  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty  in  height. 

Mineral  i  Different  mineral  substances  are  found  in  the  primitive  and 
products.  I  secondary  lands;  granite,  serpentine  and  marble  are  rendered 
useful,  excellent  mill-stones  are  extracted  from  the  beds  of  sandstone  near 
Marsanges,  Navogne  and  Retournac;  the  best  coals  are  worked  at  Fru- 
geres,  but  the  department  possesses  enough  of  other  sorts  to  furnish  an 
annual  supply  of  11000  chaldrons  for  a  period  of  600  years.  Sulphuret- 
ted antimony  is  found  in  strata  or  in  veins  in  the  district  of  Brioude,  and 

•  A  very  apposite  remark,  which  has  been  already  made  by  different  writers,  may  be 
here  repeated;  it  is  that  the  names  of  the  volcanoes  in  Vivarais  and  Velay  are  not  of 
Roman  origin.  C<tsar  observed  that  there  was  a  great  analogy  between  the  dialect 
spoken  in  these  countries  and  the  Latin,  as  if  the  latter  was  derived  from  it.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  resemblance  which  the  names  mentioned  in  the  text,  bear  to 
words  of  the  purest  Latinity.  Tartas  or  Tarlarou^  Infernels  or  InferneSy  may  serve  to  re- 
call the  Latin  words  Tartarus  and  InfemuSy  Coueron  is  not  unlike  coquere  (to  boil,)  Tanar- 
gue  resemble  Tonitru  agger  (the  field  of  tliunder.) 
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several  places  abound  apparently  in  sulphuretted  lead/  One  or  two  re- 
marks on  the  principal  towns  may  enable  the-  reader  to  estimate  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  a  department  from  which  more  than  three 
thousand  individuals  migrate  every  year,  and  find  employment  as  trades- 
people or  workmen  in  the  different  French  towns. 

Puy,  the  ancient  capital  of  Velay,  is  finely  situated  in  a  pic-  t  ^^ 
turesque  valley,  watered  by  the  Loire  and  by  two  small  rivers,  ^ 
the  Borne  and  the  Dolaison;  it  stands  at  the  base  of  Mount  Anis,  which 
stretches  to  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Corneille.  The  streets  are  so  steep 
that  the  noise  of  carriages  or  wagons  is  never  heard;  the  lava  with  which 
they  are  paved,  and  with  which  the  houses  are  built,  gives  it  a  gloomy 
and  dismal  appearance.  There  is  no  town  in  France  where  religious 
ceremonies  are  more  strictly  observed,  or  where  more  time  is  lost  in  un- 
necessary and  tiresome  forms.  Saint  Michel,  an  eminence  in  the  lower 
part  of  Puy,  is  commanded  by  a  church  to  which  the  people  ascend  by  a 
stair  of  260  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  cathedral  stands  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  town,  and  a  lofty  perron  of  118  steps  leads  to  it. 
The  situation  of  the  building,  its  architecture  and  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
midical  steeple,  render  it  one  of  the  most  majestic  Gothic  monuments  in 
Europe.  The  front  is  adorned  with  a  sort  of  mosaic,  and  the  interior  ap- 
pears like  a  large  chapel,  in  which  the  arches  are  formed  by  a  junction 
of  several  cupolas.  The  most  valuable  relic  is  a  miraculous  ■  imaReof 
image  of  the  Virgin, — a  small  cedar  wood  statue,  according  '  ^'leVirgm. 
to  tradition,  carved  by  the  Christians  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  brought 
to  France  in  the  eighth  century,  but  more  probably  a  figure  of  Isis,  which 
the  pious  crusaders  mistook  for  the  mother  of  Christ;  at  all  events,  it  is 
begirt  with  fillets  after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  statues.  But  as  it  has 
been  long  an  object  of  veneration,  it  may  be  considered  a  Christian  relic; 
several  popes  and  eight  or  ten  kings  of  France  have  prostrated  themselves 
before  it.  The  tomb  of  Duguesclin,  which  adorns  the  church  of  the  an- 
cient Dominicans,  the  theatre,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana» 
and  the  museum  of  natural  history  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Cardinal 
Polignac,  the  author  of  the  Anti-Lucretius,  and  Julien  the  sculptor  were 
born  in  the  town;  now  the  capital  of  a  department,  it  exports  several 
manufactures,  particularly  different  sorts  of  lace,  and  it  has  for  more  than 
a  century  furnished  horse-bells  to  the  wagoners  and  muleteers  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Expailly  is  known  to  mineralo- 
gists from  a  stream,  in  which  sapphires,  garnets  and  hyacinths  are  found. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  at  Polignac,  raised  on  the  site  of 
a  temple,  consecrated  to  the  Celtic  Apollo,  may  be  seen  the  head  of  the 
god,  carved  on  a  disc  of  white  marble,  serving  as  a  cover  to  the  aperture 
of  the  cave  from  which  the  Gallic  divinity  used  to  deliver  his  prophecies. 
The  small  town  of  Crapone  in  the  same  district  carries  on  a  trade  in 
cloth  and  lace.  Yssengeaux  has  its  lead  mines,  it  is  besides  the  seat  of 
an  agricultural  society.  Brioude,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Allier, 
is  situated  in  a  fruitful  district. 

A  chain  extends  from  east  to  west,  and  the  highest  part  of  ■  Department 
it,  or  the  Lozère,  gives  its  name  to  a  department.  The  moun-  '  "f  the  Lozère. 
tains  of  Margeride  cross  it  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  the  heights 
of  Aubrac  are  divided  into  two  principal  branches.  Three  rivers,  the 
Allier,  the  Lot,  and  the  Tarn,  rise  in  the  same  country;  they  are  embel- 
lished with  waterfalls,  rugged  rocks,  and  wild  scenery,  that  attest  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  subterranean  fires.  The  Pas  de  j 
Souci  on  the  Tarn,  is  formed  by  two  hills  almost  touching  '  ^  *  ""* 
each  other  at  their  summits;  it  might  seem  as  if  they  waited  for  the  hand 

t  See  the  Description  Statistique  du  Department  de  la  Haute-Loire,  by  M.  Deribier  de 
Cheisac,  and  the  description  Geognostique  des  Environs  du  Puy-en-Velay,  by  Bertrand 
Roux. 
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of  man  to  unite  them,  and  thus  erect  a  bridge  1800  feet  in  height.  In  one 
place  the  waters  are  ingulfed  between  two  immense  rocks,  the  Aiguille 
and  Roc-Sourde;  repelled  from  these  barriers,  they  resume  their  course, 
and  make  the  air  re-echo  with  their  noise.  The  abundance  of  water  ren- 
ders the  department  humid,  and  the  mountains  lengthen  the  duration  of 
winter.  Spring  and  summer  are  generally  rainy  seasons;  storms  are  not 
uncommon  in  summer,  and  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive.  The  soil  does 
not  produce  enough  of  corn  or  wine  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  mines,  which  yield  silver, 
antimony,  and  lead.  Cattle  and  woollen  stuffs  form  the  two  principal 
branches  of  commerce. 

T  Mende,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  depart- 
*  ment;  the  valley  on  which  it  stands,  is  intersected  by  a  great 
many  streams,  that  water  the  villas  and  country  seats  in  the  vicinity.  The 
town  is  encompassed  with  ramparts;  the  streets  are  crooked,  but  adorned 
with  several  fountains;  the  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
steeples.  The  serge  manufactured  at  Mende  is  exported  into  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe.  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth  was  born  in  the  neighbour- 
Chateauneuf  i  hood  of  the  town,  which,  it  has  been  affirmed,  was  the  jîude- 
de  Randon.  I  yj/^;^^  of  the  Romans.  Chateauneuf  de  Randon,  a  burgh  on 
the  heights  towards  the  north-east  of  Mende,  contains  hardly  2,500  inha- 
bitants; it  was  formerly  a  strong  place,  and  a  town  of  some  celebrity, 
from  the  siege  which  the  English  maintained  against  Duguesclin.  The 
Frenchman  died  beneath  its  walls,  and  the  English  general,who  promised 
to  surrender  if  he  did  not  receive  assistance  within  a  certain  time,  laid 
his  sword  and  the  keys  of  the  town  on  the  coffin  of  his  adversary.  The 
I  same  year  in  which  that  event  took  place,  an  act  of  heroism 
'  was  achieved  near  the  village  of  Luc,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  department,  by  the  ancestors  of  some  Frenchmen  now  alive.  The 
English  had  invaded  Gevaudan  and  Vivarais,  with  a  considerable  force; 
murder  and  desolation  indicated  their  march,  until  it  was  suddenly  im- 
peded at  the  fort  of  Luc,  which  commands  the  road  into  Upper  Auvergne. 
Two  thousand  men  attempted  to  besiege  it,  but  three  brave  knights,  to 
whom  the  fief  belonged  in  common,  defended  themselves  so  valiantly  that 
they  at  last  repelled  the  enemy. ^  The  English,  however,  were  ashamed 
of  their  defeat;  they  returned,  and  the  three  knights  might  have  perished, 
had  they  not  been  unexpectedly  assisted  by  ten  of  the  most  intrepid  pro- 
prietors in  the  neighbourhood;  by  their  means  they  gained  a  decisive 
victory.^  The  castle  of  Luc  is  still  remarkable  for  its  antiquity;  accord- 
ing to  ancient  chroniclers  and  rural  traditions,  it  was  founded  before  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Langogne,  a  small  place  of  2500 
souls,  possesses  different  cloth  manufactories.  The  village  of  Bagnol-les- 
Bains  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters.  Marvejols, 
destroyed  by  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  and  rebuilt  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  is  a 
neat  town  with  broad  and  straight  streets.  Florae,  in  a  narrow  valley  on 
the  left  of  the  Tarnon,  surrounded  with  meadows  and  fruitful  fields,  de- 
rives little  advantage  from  its  situation. 

Department  i  Three  Streams  rise  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Cevennes; 
of  the  Gard.  I  []^q  Gardons  of  Anduse,  Mialet,  and  Alais,  so  named  from  the 
principal  places  they  water.  Their  junction  forms  the  Gard,  also  called 
the  Gardon;  in  some  places  it  loses  itself  in  gravel  pits,  in  others,  de- 
structive inundations  make  the  labourer  pay  very  dear  for  the  pieces  of 
Aiais  I  gold  it  brings  along  with  it.  Alais,  watered  by  one  of  the 
^  branches  already  mentioned,  is  considered  a  very  ancient  townj 

"  The  three  knights  were  M.  M.  de  Polignac,  Bourbal  de  Choisinet,  and  d'Agrain  des 
Ubas. 

*  These  men  were  Malet  de  Borne,  d'Apcier,  Moranges,  Malmont  de  Soulage,  Modine, 
Durour,  Balazuc,  Vernon  de  Joyeuse,  Longucvillc,  and  Kcglclton. 
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it  suffered  much  during  the  dragonnade^'f  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth ;  but  these  injuries  have  been  repaired  ;  it  is  well  built,  has  seve- 
ral manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  raw  and  dressed 
silks.  The  impetuous  streams  of  the  Gard  near  the  burgh  of  Remoulin, 
resound  in  a  narrow  pass,  traversed  by  a  majestic  Roman  aqueduct, which 
:onducted  the  waters  from  the  fountain  of  Âure  to  the  mock  sea  fights  in 
the  ancient  Nemausus.  Formed  by  three  rows  of  arcades,  it  extends  to 
the  distance  of  600  feet,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  160.  The  same  monu- 
ment is  in  excellent  preservation;  it  is  difficult  to  observe  it  without  ad- 
miring the  ancient  Romans,  who,  wiser  than  the  moderns,  employed  their 
soldiers  during  peace  in  useful  labours.  Uzes,  or  the  ancient  . 
Ucelia,  is  surrounded  with  high  hills;  it  was  formerly  the  seat  * 
of  a  diocess,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  embracing  the 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  present  it  is  a  place  of  some 
trade;  the  manufactures  consist  of  hosiery,  silks,  pasteboard,  and  paper, 
[t  was  the  native  town  of  the  learned  Abauzit.  Bagnols  lies  in  a  fruitful 
::ountry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ceze;  it  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  an 
ill  built  town,  although  a  square  encompassed  with  arcades  forms  an  ex- 
:eption;  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Rivarol.  A  citadel,  built  .  Po,u  SaUn 
by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  may  still  be  seen  at  Pont-Saint-Esprit;  '  Esprit. 
which  is  also  remarkable  for  a  fine  bridge,  almost  half  a  mile  in  length, 
begun  by  St.  Lewis,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  same  bridge  rises  at  the  place  where  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  is  so  rapid,  that  a  spectator  in  a  boat  below  it,  has  hardly 
time  to  observe  the  arches,  which  seem  to  recede  from  the  view.  Roque- 
maure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  although  small,  is  an  industrious 
town;  the  inhabitants  possess  silk  manufactories,  brandy  distilleries,  and 
hydraulic  saws;  they  make  20,000  casks  every  year  for  the  produce  of  the 
k^ineyards  in  the  vicinity. 

Nimes,  in  a  fruitful  vale  encompassed  with  hills,  is  impor-  . 
tant  as  the  capital  of  a  prefecture,  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  and  * 
1  court  of  justice.  Learned  societies  and  numerous  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  town.  The  few  streets  that  are  straight  or  well  built, 
are  confined  to  the  suburbs.  Situated  in  a  narrow  enclosure,  the  air  is 
only  pure  on  the  ramparts  and  glacis;  these  fine  public  walks  are  shaded 
with  trees;  the  court  of  justice,  a  very  elegant  building,  is  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  one;  the  other  is  embellished  with  modern  houses,  the 
hospital,  and  the  theatre.  The  cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  the  car- 
dinal de  Bernis  and  the  celebrated  Flechier.  But  these  edifices,  credit- 
able to  any  modern  town,  shrink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  monuments  of  the  Romans.  The  Square  House,  a  rectangular  build- 
ing, as  high  as  it  is  broad,  stands  near  the  theatre;  the  front  is  equal  to 
thirty-six  feet,  and  the  length  to  seventy.  It  was  an  ancient  temple  with 
Corinthian  pillars,  built  by  Adrian,  and  since  repaired  by  two  kings  of 
France,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Lewis  the  Eighteenth.^  The  amphi- 
theatre, lately  encumbered  with  rubbish,  forms  an  elliptical  enclosure  of 
1080  feet;  it  is  surrounded  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  arcades,  divided 
into  two  rows,  the  one  above  the  other.  It  holds  about  17,000  persons; 
bull-fights  sometimes  take  place  in  the  arena.  A  triumphal  arch,  called 
the  gate  of  Caesar,  is  the  ancient  monument  that  was  last  discovered;^  the 
northern  gate  is  also  of  Roman  construction.  Many  sculptures,  basso 
relievos,  and  ancient  tombs,  are  seen  in  the  town.  The  Tout  Magne,  a 
seven-sided  pyramid,  rises  beyond  the  walls;  the  base  is  about  245  feet  in 

y  The  object  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  to  compel  the  pioteslants  to  change  their 
religion — \.o  dragoon  Xhcxn  into  Catholicism;  the  expedition,  therefore,  still  retains  the 
name  of  dragonnade. 

'  In  the  year  1689  and  in  1820.  '  It  was  first  observed  in  the  year  1791. 

Vol.  v.— 3  P 
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circumference.  The  Roman  baths,  and  the  fountain  of  Diana,  retain 
their  names  to  verify  their  antiquity.  The  temple  consecrated  to  the 
same  divinity,  consists  of  several  chapters,  cornices,  and  inscriptions.  I 
The  foundation  of  the  town  is  attributed  to  the  Phoceans  of  Ionia.  From 
the  time  it  bore  the  name  of  Nemausus  to  the  present  day,  Nimes  has  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  men;  among  others,  the  emperor  Antonine, 
Domitius  Afer,  the  master  of  Quintillian,  John  Nicot,  who  first  intro- 
duced tobacco  into  France,  Bourguet  the  naturalist,  Samuel  Petit,  the 
erudite  Seguier,  Saurin,  Villars,  John  Fabre  the  protestant,  whose  father 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  his  religion,  lastly,  the  learn- 
ed but  unfortunate  Rabaud-Saint-Etienne.  Nimes  contains  at  present 
several  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products 
of  the  department.  The  medicinal  plants  and  others  used  in  dying,  col- 
lected by  the  peasants,  form  a  lucrative  branch  of  exportation;  they  may 
be  seen  in  the  markets  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Lubeck. 

I  Beaucaire,  probably  the  ancient  Ugerrium,  is  situated  at  the 
'  distance  of  five  leagues  to  the  east  of  Nimes,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Tarascon.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  a  well-built  town.  The  commercial  importance 
of  Beaucaire  depends  principally  on  a  fair,  which  lasts  from  the  22nd  to 
the  28th  of  July  at  midnight;  during  these  six  days,  there  is  as  much  acti- 
vity and  confusion  as  at  Leipsig,  when  merchants  repair  to  it  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  As  the  season  of  the  fair  approaches,  the  Rhone  is 
covered  with  boats  conveying  the  manufactures  of  Lyons,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland;  at  the  same  period,  vessels  arrive  at  Toulon  or  Marseilles, 
laden  with  the  merchandise  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant.  A  hundred 
thousand  merchants  repair  from  different  points  in  Europe  or  the  east  to 
the  fair;  they  are  crowded  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
houses  can  contain  only  a  small  part  of  the  extra  population,  but  the  ex- 
tensive meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  are  covered  with  tents. 
Algues-  T  Aigues-Mortes,  a  small  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
Mortes.  1  situated  in  a  marshy  country,  is  no  longer  a  port,  although 

St.  Lewis  embarked  there  for  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Palestine. 
It  derives  its  wealth  from  the  immense  salt  mines  of  Peccais,  an  arid  and 
sandy  district.  Vigan,  a  small  place  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  de- 
partment, is  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture;  it  is  watered  by  the  Arre,and 
only  worthy  of  notice  as  the  birthplace  of  the  chevalier  d'Assas.  The 
bronze  statue  that  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  same  person, 
was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  in  1828,  it  now  adorns  his  native  town. 

The  department  of  Gard  does  not  abound  in  metals  or  mi- 
nerals; it  contains,  however,  antimony,  coal,  and  lignites, 
which  yields  sulphate  of  iron  and  alum.  The  grain  harvests 
are  insufficient  to  supply  the  consumption,  but  the  vineyards  yield  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wine  that  is  used  in  the  country.  The  excess, 
together  with  raw  silk,  olive  oil,  wool,  and  other  articles  already  men- 
tioned, make  up  the  exports  of  the  department. 

Department  of  T  The  department  of  Hérault  is  still  poorer  than  the  last  in 
Hérault.  1  mineral  substances.  The  people  work  coal,  marble,  salt,  and 
lignites,  which,  under  the  name  of  fossil  ashes,  is  used  as  a  manure.  It 
produces  more  grain  than  it  consumes,  and  the  great  excess  of  wine,  dried 
fruits,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  and  oil,  form  exports  of  considerable  value. 
The  river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  department,  rises  in  the  Cevennes, 
at  the  base  of  the  Egoual  and  Esperon;  it  is  only  navigable  the  distanci 
of  three  leagues,  from  the  burgh  of  Bessan  to  its  embouchure.  The 
course  of  the  same  river,  from  its  origin  to  its  junction  with  the  Erguc, 
may  guide  us  in  the  description  of  the  country. 

J      Gange,  a  town  on  the  left  bank,  of  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
"^^       *  is  surrounded  with  country  houiics,  and  commanded   by  an 
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ancient  castle.  The  fairy  grotto,- (/«  Baouma  de  las  JDoumaiselas,)  in  which 
the  sombre  windings  are  covered  with  magnificent  stalactites,  is  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Aniane,  a  place  of  less  importance  than  the 
last,  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  first  convent,  built  by  St.  Benedict. 
Ascending  the  Ergue,  and  leaving  on  the  left  Clermont  de  t 
Lodeve,  or  Clermont-l'Herault,  peopled  by  six  thousand  inha-  ' 
bitants,  who  export  cloth  to  the  Levant,  and  carry  on  a  trade  in  leather 
and  verdigris,  we  may  arrive  at  Lodeve,  the  ancient  Luteva,  the  metro- 
polis of  a  subprefecture,  an  ill  built  town,  encompassed  with  walls,  and 
situated  in  a  fruitful  valley.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious;  coarse  cloths 
are  the  principal  manufacture. 

A  very  bad  road  through  a  wild  country  leads  from  Lodeve  i   ^    ,   „• 
to  Montpellier.    The  last  town  stands  on  a  hill  from  which  the  '      °"  ^  ^^^' 
magnificent  view  stretches  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees.  Squares 
adorned  with  fountains,  no  broad  streets,  but  well  built  houses,  a  spacious 
glacis,  the  Peyrou,  a  fine  walk  which  terminates  at  an  aqeduct,  formed 
by  two  rows  of  arcades,  placed  above  each  other,  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  exchange,  a  very  elegant  edifice,  ren- 
der it  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  south  of  France.    The  sciences 
are  instructed  with  zeal,  and  cultivated  with  success;  it  possesses  a  uni- 
versity, a  library  containing  many  valuable  manuscripts,  an  excellent  bo- 
tanical garden,  an  observatory,   several  scientific   societies,    schools  of 
music   and  painting,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  celebrated  school  of 
medicine,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Arabian  physicians  expelled 
from  Spain,  but  received  and  protected  by  the  counts  of  Montpellier.     It 
is  indebted  to  M.  Fabre,  the  worthy  pupil  of  David,  for  a  very  .  celebrated 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  both  as  to  their  number  and  '  "^"• 
selection.     It  has  produced  many  celebrated  men  in  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  such  as  Barthez,  Broussonet,  Fizes,  Fouquet,  and  Baumes,  in 
medicine,  Peyronie,  the  founder  of  the  surgical  school  at  Paris,  Rondelet, 
the  naturalist,  Cambon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  troublesome  times, 
by  putting  order  into  the  finances,  Cambaceres,  whose  talent  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  who  rose  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire,  Roucher, 
the  author  of  the  Months,  the  celebrated  painter  Bourdon,  and  Vien,  the 
master  of  David.     It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the     Antiquities 
antiquities  of  Montpellier,— one  or  two  remarks  may  suffice,     andcuriosi- 
The  marble  chair  on  which  a  medical  professor  sits,  is  an  an- 
cient monument,  that  was  found  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Nimes.   Although 
the  names  of  the  ancient  and  modern  buildings  are  the  same,  it  might 
have  been  as  well  that  the  chair  had  remained  in  the  ancient;  but  the  same 
remark  is  not  applicable  to  an  old  bronze  bust  of  Hippocrates,  now  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  celebrated  school.     The  walk  of  Peyrou  terminates  in  a 
six-sided  pavilion;  a  basin  near  it  is  supplied  by  the  aqueduct  already 
mentioned,  and  the  water  falls  from  it  in  cascades  over  artificial  rocks. 
The  botanical  garden,  at  no  great  distance  from  these  places,  •  bo 
cannot  be  observed  without  interest;  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  '  ^^ 
in  France;  it  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  plants  remark- 
able for  their  rarity,  beauty,  or  utility.     It  contains  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out,  renders  it  an 
agreeable  walk.    The  admirers  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  may  repair  to 
a  thick  shade  and  obscure  vault,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  his  daughter 
Narcissa.     Commerce  and  the  useful  arts  are  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
sciences,  the  manufactures  of  Montpellier  consist  in  cottons,  muslin,  and 
cloth,  verdetum,  and  other  chemical  products.     The  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  houses,  are  well  regulated;  the  mount  of  piety  cannot  be  too 
much  commended;  such  institutions,  notwithstanding  their  name,  are  in 
most  places  usurious  and  fatal  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  in  one  town  at 
least,  their  philanthropic  purpose  has  been  preserved,  and  money  is  ad- 
vanced on  pledges  to  the  poor  without  interest. 
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I      Lunel,  a  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants,  near  the  eastern 

•  limits  of  the  department,  is  situated  in  a  country  famous  for 
muscadine  wine.  A  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  frequently  vi- 
sited by  geologists;''  in  an  alluvial  deposit,  the  fossil  bones  of  different 
graminivorous  animals,  such  as  wild  boars,  stags,  horses,  oxen,  and  others 
no  longer  found  in  our  climates,  as  hippopotami  and  camels,  are  mingled 
with  the  remains  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  hyenas;  it  is  proved  too  by 
the  marks  of  teeth  on  the  bones,  that  the  former  have  been  devoured  by 
the  latter.     The  district  of  Frontignan  is  about  six  leagues  distant  to  the 

.  west  of  Montpellier,  the  wines  rival  those  of  Lunel.  Cette, 
'  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  written  Sette,  because  it  stands 
upon  Mount  Setius,  a  height  mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela,  guards  the 
entrance  into  the  canal  of  the  south.  Built  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea- 
tre between  the  sea  and  the  marsh  of  Thau,  that  yields  a  great  quantity 
of  salt,  it  possesses  a  fine  harbour,  accessible  to  ships  of  war,  contains  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Invalids  repair  to 
it  every  year  on  account  of  the  sea  and  sand  baths.  The  vertical  fissures  in 
the  heights  near  it,  are  partly  filled  with  transition  deposits,  cemented  by 
the  fossil  bones  of  birds,  (Quadrupeds,  and  reptiles. 
„    .  ,       Beziers  rises  on  a  hill  that  commands  a  view  of  a  rich  valley, 

BcziGrs.        I 

•  where  the  sad  foliage  of  the  olive  is  united  with  the  verdant 
leaves  of  the  mulberry,  where  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards  and  country 
houses  extend  on  both  banks  of  the  Orb.  In  a  different  direction,  may 
be  seen  the  country  watered  by  the  canal  of  the  South.  The  town  was 
the  birthplace  of  Mairan  the  astronomer;  it  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
it  was  the  Bœterrœ  of  the  Romans;  it  has  been  ruined  by  the  Visigoths, 
the  Saracens  and  Charlemagne;  it  reached  the  height  of  its  splendour 
before  it  was  sacked  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Arnauld,  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  during  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  While  the  monk 
was  about  to  storm  the  town,  his  followers  asked  him  by  what  signs  they 
might  know  the  catholics, — Kill  all,  said  the  bigot,  let  God  discover  his 
own.  Agde,  formerly  Agatha^  stands  near  the  sea  at  the  base  of  a  volca- 
nic height;  it  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony;  the  harbour  is  advantage- 
ously situated  for  the  coasting  trade,  it  possesses  a  hundred  and  twenty 
small  vessels,  it  is  peopled  by  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Pezenas, 
which  Pliny  calls  Piscenœ,  rises  on  the  north-east  of  Beziers,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hérault;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  woollen  stuffs  and  in 
the  excellent  wines  for  which  the  district  is  celebrated. 

Department  î  The  Tarn  waters  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Espinouse  and 
of  the  Tarn.  I  Black  mountains,  a  poorer  department  than  the  one  that  has 
been  described.  The  people  employed  themselves  formerly  in  cultivat- 
ing pastel,  but  now  that  the  superiority  of  indigo  is  acknowledged,  the 
profits  arising  from  the  culture  of  the  plant  are  much  reduced.  Th© 
country  is  in  many  places  covered  with  forests,  and  the  timber  is  export- 
ed and  used  in  building;  the  pastures  are  abundant,  the  grain  and  wine 
harvests  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Coal  is 
the  only  mineral  substance  of  any  importance,  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  principally  confined  to  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs. 

I  Alby  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarn,  perhaps  the  worst  built 
^^"  '  archiépiscopal  city  in  France,  is  the  native  town  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lapeyrousc  and  the  brave  general  Haupoult.  The  walls  in  the  in- 
side of  the  cathedral  are  adorned  with  old  paintings.  The  building  itself 
is  remarkable  for  boldness  and  elegance.  The  Lice,  a  public  walk,  is 
formed  by  a  fine  terrace  commanding  a  view  of  an  extensive  and  fruitful 
plain.  Âlbiga^  the  Latin  name  of  the  town,  proves  it  to  have  been  the 
principal  city  of  the  Jllbigi;  it  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  Albigeois,  a 

^  See  the  Memoirs  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres. 
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)rovince  devastated  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  fanatical  Simon  de 
VIontfort,  and  persecuted  at  a  latter  period,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
[fourteenth.  Castres,  founded  in  647  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  may 
)e  considered  the  most  important  town  in  the  department,  both  on  ac- 
:ount  of  its  manufactures  and'  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  residence 
)f  the  subprefect  is  the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  a  very  elegant  edifice 
)uilt  after  the  plan  of  Mansard.  The  Agout  divides  the  town  into  two 
)arts,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  two  stone  bridges, 
it  has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  among  others,  Thoyras 
ilapin  the  author  of  a  history  of  England,  Andrew  Dacier  the  academi- 
;ian,  and  the  learned  Savatier.  The  Roquetta,  a  place  in  the  ■  Trembling 
âcinity,  so  called  from  the  decomposed  rocks  which  cover  it,  '  ^°^^' 
s  visited  by  strangers  on  account  of  the  Trembling  Stone  and  the  grotto  of 
?/.  Dominick,  The  trembling  stone,  a  mass  consisting  of  360  cubic  feet, 
las  been  supposed  to  weigh  600  hundred  weights;  it  resembles  an  q^% 
lattened  at  one  end,  and  placed  on  its  smaller  extremity;  it  rests  near  the 
;dge  of  a  large  rock  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill;  any  one  may  easily  make 
t  vibrate,  and  when  once  put  in  motion,  the  vibrations  are  repeated  eight 
)r  nine  times.  The  grotto  that  has  been  called  after  the  ■  Gmttoofst. 
bunder  of  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  it  served  as  a  retreat,  is  '  ^o'"""*^. 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  below  the  trembling  stone;  it  consists  of 
lubterranean  galleries  about  4200  feet  in  length,  by  sixty  or  seventy  in 
)readth.  The  inner  surface  of  the  walls  are  formed  by  rounded  rocks, 
leaped  above  each  other  in  many  places  with  so  much  regularity  that 
:hey  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  art,  not  of  nature.*' 
\lby  and  Castres  are  the  two  most  important  towns  in  the  department, 
;he  others  are  comparatively  insignificant.  Gaillac  rises  on  the  right 
jank  of  the  Tarn,  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  ;  the  inha- 
bitants find  employment  in  building  boats  or  in  making  casks,  and  they 
:^arry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  brandy  and  wines  of  the  neighbour- 
lood.  The  village  of  Lombers  is  mentioned  in  history  ;  it  was  the  place 
tvhere  a  council  assembled  in  1176,  whose  decision  was  a  signal  for  the 
;rusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  for  the  murders  committed  in  Lan- 
guedoc. The  small  town  of  Lavaux  possesses  cotton  and  silk  manufac- 
:ories.  Bruguiere,  the  capital  of  a  district,  contains  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants; it  is  situated  near  the  Thaure,  a  small  river  which  loses  itself  in 
subterranean  cavities,  and  leaves  a  part  of  its  bed,  equal  in  length  to 
more  than  eight  hundred  yards,  always  dry.  The  small  town  of  Soreze, 
peopled  by  2500  souls,  enjoyed  some  celebrity  in  past  times  on  account 
of  a  college. 

The  canal  of  the  South  passes  through  the  department  of    Department 
Upper  Garonne,  a  department  bounded  on  the  south  by  the     of  the  upper 
lofty  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  watered  by  the  Tarn,  the     ^^'■**""^- 
Arriege,  the  Garonne  and  not  less  than  fourteen  streams.     The  soil  is 
rich  and  fruitful,  the  forests  supply  the  inhabitants  with  naval  timber; 
abundant  pastures  account  for  the  number  of  the  herds.     From  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  and  the  favourable  exposure  of  many  hills,  the  vine 
has  been  planted  in  a  great  part  of  the  country.     The  wines,  it  is  true, 
may  not  be  of  the  bsst  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  two-thirds 
of  it  are  consumed  out  of  the  department.     The  mineral  products  are 
various,  but  not  very  useful;  two  salt  springs,  the  mineral  and  thermal 
waters  of  Encausse,  Barthe,  and  Bagneres-de-Luchon  form  an  exception. 

The  Tarn  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  leads  to 
Villemar,  the  capital  of  a  district,  a  small,  ill-built  town  peopled  by  6000 
individuals,  and  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  Garonne. 

"  See  the  Encyclopédie  Méthodique,  Tom.  III. 
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Grenade,  a  neat  and  clean  town,  although  consisting  of  brick  houses,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cazales. 

^  j      Toulouse,  five  leagues  above  the  last  place,  on  the  banks  of 

'  the  Garonne,  was  the  ancient  city  of  the  Tolsates,  the  domi- 
nant tribe  of  the  Tectosages,  who  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  dis- 
tant expeditions  conducted  by  Bellovesus,  Sigovesus  and  Brennus.  The 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  during  several  centuries,  it  be- 
came afterwards  the  capital  of  the  country  governed  by  the  counts  of 
....        ,  Toulouse,  and  continued  so  until  Lane-uedoc  was  united  to 

Antiquities.       I  „  Vr.,  ,  ,  ,   -  , 

'  r  ranee.  i  he  numerous  monuments  that  adorned  it,  when  it 
was  classed  among  the  most  important  Roman  settlements,  are  now  al- 
most wholly  destroyed;  none  can  be  mentioned  except  the  remains  of  a 
small  amphitheatre,  and  a  single  ancient  tomb  in  the  cloister  of  the  old 
church  of  the  Augustines.  Some  of  the  edifices  are  admired,  several 
modern  houses  are  not  inelegantly  built;  but  although  a  large  town,  it 
contains  nothing  which  indicates  its  ancient  splendour.  Brick  buildings 
are  too  numerous,  and  the  squares,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Cyprian, 
are  deficient  in  regularity.  The  broad  quays  give  the  town  an  imposing 
aspect,  the  Garonne  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  a  magnificent 
bridge  terminating  in  a  triumphal  arch,  was  raised  after  the  plans  of 
Mansard.  It  is  encompassed  with  walls  flanked  by  two  old  towers;  and 
.^  J  j  nine  gates  lead  to  different  parts  of  the  city.     The  town-house, 

•  called  the  Capitale^  is  an  old  building  with  a  fine  modern  front; 
the  portraits  of  different  persons  born  in  Toulouse  arc  placed  in  the  in- 
terior. We  may  mention  those  of  Cujas  the  lawyer.  Fermât  the  mathe-  j 
matician,  Campistron  the  tragic  poet,  and  Clémence  Isaure,  who  founded 
in  1323  the  college  of  Gay-Savoir.  The  choir  is  the  only  part  of  the 
cathedral,  which  is  finished;  a  fountain  adorned  with  basso-relievos  rises 
near  it.  The  principal  institutions  in  the  town  are  a  university,  a  school 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  botanical  garden,  a  school  of  artillcr),  an 
academy  of  the  fine  arts  with  a  collection  of  ]>aintings,  and  a  royal  cannon 
foundry.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  mure  or  less  injured  on  the  six- 
teenth of  April  1816,  by  the  explo«oh  of  a  powder  magazine. 

The  road  to  Carcassone  crosser>  u  fruitful  valley,  and  passes  through  the 
I  smalltownof  VilleFra»ichc,thccapital  of  adistrict.  Muret,on  a 
'  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Louge  and  Garonne,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  industry;  the  people  are  employed  in  making  porcelain,  or  in 
manufacturing  coarse  cloth.  It  is  celebrated  in  French  history,  on  account 
of  the  siege  which  Simon  de  Montfort  maintained  against  the  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  who  was  killed  in  a  sally.  The  same  town  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  priest  Vigilantius;  he  flourished  during  the  fourth  century,  and  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  reform  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church. 
I  Saint  Gaudens  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  mart  for  an 
j  g^^gj^g^yg  trade  with  Spain.  Saint  Bertrand  de  Comminges. 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  Lugdunum  Convenarum,  formerly  an  important  town, 
but  hardly  containing  at  present  800  inhabitants;  they  export  marble 
vases,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  into  different  parts  of  France.  The  mauso-  i 
leum  of  the  holy  bishop  whose  name  it  bears,  serves  as  an  ornament  to  i 
the  church.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  beyond  St.  Beat,  which  a  strong  i 
dike  protects  against  the  inundations  of  the  Garonne,  the  traveller  leaves 
Bagneresdo  i  the  vallcy  watered  by  the  river,  and  enters  another,  on  which 
Luchon.  1  Bagneres  de  Luchon  is  situated;  at  present,  indeed,  Bagneres 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  town;  but  it  may  soon  do  so,  if  the  popu- 
lation continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done  of  lute  years.  It  resembles  a 
triangle,  and  from  the  three  angles  extend  as  many  public  walks  ;  the  one 
is  planted  with  planes,  the  other  with  sycamores,  and  the  third  with  lime 
trees  ;  the  last,  or  the  most  northern,  leads  to  the  baths,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  most  frequented.     The  public  baths  may  be  compared  to  the 
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finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe  ;  the  structure  itself  has  the  appearance  of  a 
castle.  The  origin  of  the  watering  place  does  not  appear  to  be  very  an- 
cient, although  it  is  certain  that  the  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans;'* 
altars  and  votive  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  different  periods, 
rhe  vale  of  Luchon  is  broad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagneres,  and  laid 
3ut  in  rich  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  which  yield  often  two  harvests 
in  the  same  year;  numerous  herds  and  flocks  are  reared  in  the  same  part 
jf  the  country.  Mountain  passes,  fragrant  with  aromatic  flowers,  tar- 
"ents  broken  by  cataracts,  the  peak  of  Maladetta,  covered  with  eternal 
>now,  and  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  give  a  lively  inte- 
rest to  the  excursions  round  Bagneres.  But  the  stranger  is  often  saddened 
:n  the  midst  of  such  magnificent  scenery,  by  the  sight  of  beings  as  hideous 
Tom  the  disease  of  goitres,  with  which  they  are  affected,  as  from  its  in- 
i^ariable  attendant, — moral  degradation^  they  are  the  true  Parias  of  the 
French  Pyrenees;  all  the  other  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
ook  on  them  with  disgust,  and  condemn  them  to  the  lowest  occupations. 
^Vealth  and  cleanliness, the  companions  of  industry,  tend  happily  by  their 
progress  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  unfortunate  persons.  Although 
the  mountains  are  arid,  that  extend  from  the  summits  of  the  t  Department 
Pyrenees  to  the  canal  of  the  South,  although  the  Black  moun-  1  °^  ^"'^^• 
:ains,  which  rise  on  the  north,  and  depend  on  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes, 
ire  unfruitful,  the  agricultural  products  in  the  department  of  Aude,  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  principal  river 
which  waters  it,  the  canal  which  crosses  it  Irom  west  to  east,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean which  washes  the  coast,  are  perhaps  the  causes  of  its  com- 
tTierce,  or  have  contributed  at  least  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  mines  yield  comparatively  little;  but  the  iron  works  in 
the  department  are  not  without  importance;  the  people  are  economical 
and  frugal,  consequently  rich;  indeed  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
average  quantity  of  wealth  belonging  to  each  individual,  is  greater  than 
in  other  departments;  the  country,  however,  might  be  still  much  im- 
proved. 

Sostomagus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  southern  Gaul,  .  castei 
was  ruined  at  the  time  the  Goths  invaded  France;  at  a  later  '  i^audary. 
period,  it  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  same  people,  and  as  they  were 
Arians,  it  bore  the  name  of  Castrum  Novum  Ârianorum.,  which  has  been 
since  changed  into  Castei- Naudar y .  Watered  by  the  canal  of  the  South, 
a  fine  basin  enclosed  with  broad  embankments,  and  shaded  with  trees, 
serves  as  a  harbour,  and  forms  a  public  walk.  Charitable  institutions 
and  places  of  industry  are  not  wanting  in  the  town,  and  the  historical 
recollections  connected  with  it  are  not  without  interest.  It  is  known 
that  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  obliged  to  demolish  the  fortifications, 
when  he  made  peace  with  Saint  Lewis  in  the  year  1229.  The  English 
burned  it  in  1355;  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
and  it  was  below  the  ramparts  that  marshal  Schomberg,  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  under  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  defeated  the  forces  of  Gaston 
d'Orleans,  who  was  decapitated  at  Toulouse.  Among  the  great  men  to 
whom  it  has  given  birth,  we  need  only  mention  the  learned  and  brave 
general  Andreossy.  It  carries  on  at  present  no  inconsiderable  trade  in 
woollen  stuffs;  the  use  of  modern  machinery  has  been  introduced  into 
the  manufactories.  The  Aude  divides  the  Carcassone  into  . 
two  parts;  the  upper  town  is  a  wretched  and  almost  deserted  *  ^''^^^^^one. 
place,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  built  on  a  rock;  but  the  lower  con- 
sists of  broad  and  straight  streets;  it  possesses  a  fine  harbour,  and  a  ca- 
nal adorned  with  public  walks.     Among  the  buildings  may  be  mentioned 

'  They  were  first  called  .^qux  Cutivcnarunit  and  afterwards  ,^qua:  Balnearix  Luxonicn- 

ses. 
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the  cathedra],  the  exchange,  the  mansion  house,  and  barracks.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  cloths;  it  possesses  still  about  forty  manufacto- 
ries, and  the  cloths  are  mostly  destined  for  the  Levant.  Caesar  mentions 
the  town,  and  calls  it  Carcaso;'^  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine.  A  triumphal  arch  may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Fresquel  in  the 
neighbourhood;  it  was  erected  to  Numerian. 

LimoHX  on  the  Aude,  contains  within  its  walls  twenty  cloth  and  ratteen 
manufactories.  The  same  river  waters  the  small  town  of  Alet,  peopled 
with  1100  souls,  and  visited  by  strangers  on  account  of  the  thermal 
springs.  Narbonne,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Narbo  300  years  before 
the  vulgar  era,  and  surnamed  Marcius  by  the  Roman  consul,  who  founded 
a  colony  there  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  is  situated  on  the 
canal  of  Robine,  which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Sigean  marsh.  The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  very  fine  edifice,  and  the 
stranger  may  observe  within  its  walls,  and  within  the  court  of  the  former 
archiépiscopal  palace,  several  Roman  monuments  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. It  is  the  native  town  of  Varro,  a  poet  and  a  warrior,  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Fronton,  the  orator,  and  Montfaucon,  the 
antiquary.     The  honey  in  the  district  forms  a  branch  of  exportation. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  gives  its  name  to  a 
department,  watered  by  the  Agly,  the  Tet,  and  the  Tech, 
which  tîow  for  the  most  part  in  an  eastern  direction.  The 
climate  is  warm,  indeed  the  temperature  of  winter  might  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  spring.  A  favourable  exposure  unfolds  the  vegetation  of  eastern 
countries;  pomegranate  trees  serve  as  hedges;  the  fields  are  shaded  with 
mulberry,  olive,  and  orange  trees;  juniper  bushes,  thyme,  and  rosemary 
grow  on  the  desert  lands  or  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  gentle  breezes 
diffuse  their  fragrance.  The  vines,  warmed  by  the  summer's  heat,  yield 
a  great  quantity  of  grapes,  and  two-fifths  of  the  wine  are  consumed  out 
of  the  department;  the  best  sorts  are  raised  on  the  hills  of  Collioure, 
Salces,  and  Rivesaltes.  But  the  department  is  not  exempt  from  disad- 
vantages; during  the  summer  season,  droughts  are  not  unfrequent,  and 
the  rivers,  from  the  inclination  of  their  channels,  are  left  dry;  in  the 
rainy  season,  on  the  contrary,  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  deluge  the 
plains.  It  may  be  also  mentioned,  that  the  lands  near  the  sea,  formed  by 
alluvial  deposits,  are  little  better  than  marshes;  the  exhalations  that  rise 
from  them,  render  several  districts  very  unhealthy,  and  their  effect  might 
be  still  more  deleterious,  if  the  air  was  not  occasionally  purified  by  a 
north-west  wind,  which  the  people  call  Tramojitane^  because  it  crosses  the 
mountains  of  Corbieres,  that  extend  in  the  department  of  Aude. 

,  Perpio-nan,  the  seat  of  a  prefecture  and  a  diocess,  rises  on 
■  '  the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  near  the  Basse,  a  small  river.  It 
may  be  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea;  it  stands  at  the  base  of  a  hill, 
and  on  the  site  of  Flavium  Ebusum^  an  ancient  municipal  city.  The  old 
fortifications,  and  the  works  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of 
Vauban,  were  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  year  1823.  The  view  from 
the,  ramparts  extends  over  a  magnificent  plain,  bounded  by  mountains, 
and  commanded  on  the  west  by  the  snow  covered  peak  of  Canigou;  in  a 
different  direction,  several  openings  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  liills,  unfold 
the  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  inexhaustible  spring  Hows  at  the 
base  of  a  lofty  citadel.  The  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  barracks, 
erected  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth;  they  may  contain  about  five  thousand 
T^^en — the  church  of  St.  John,  the  town-house,  the  court  of  justice,  and 
the  exchange.  The  college,  the  library,  the  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  different  seminaries,  are  certainly  creditable  to  the  town.  The  royal 
sheep  folds  in  the  neighbourhood,  arc  perhaps  the  finest   in  France;  it 

'  De  Cello  GuUico,  l/iber  111. 
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may  be  regretted,  that  the  improvements  introduced  into  so  important  a 
branch  of  rural  economy,  have  not  been  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Elne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tech,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Helena^  or  the  still  more  ancient  Illiberis^  a  place  of  some  celebrity,  for 
Annibal  encamped  under  its  walls.     Ceret,  thinly  peopled  and  . 
encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  ' 
of  a  bridge  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  boldness  than   any  other  in 
France;  it  rises  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch, 
in  which  the  abutments  are  built  on  two  rocks;  the  opening  exceeds  150  feet. 
Port-Vendre  near  the  frontier,  a  short  way  from  Collioure,  was  ,  „     „    , 
a  small  harbour  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  equal  ' 
or  rather  inferior  in  point  of  population  to  Collioure;  it  owes  its  present 
importance  to  the  Marshal  de  Mailly,  who  was  then  governor  of  Rous- 
sillon.      He  foresaw  the  advantages  it  might  derive  from  its  position;  the 
harbour  was  rebuilt,  a  basin  was  dug,  which  may  contain  five  hundred 
vessels,  and  at  present  Port-Vendre  is  a  flourishing  and  well  built  town, 
in  which  the  market  place  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  a  marble  obelisk 
a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

It  is  necessary  to  cross  some  ravines  near  the  sources  of  the  i  Depanmentof 
Tet,  to  arrive  at  the  plains  where  the  Ariege  rises.  The  de-  '  ^'^^  Anege. 
partment  watered  by  the  last  river,  is  covered  with  mountains,  forests 
and  pastures;  two  distinct  climates  are  perceptible  within  its  limits. 
The  southern  part,  from  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  is  exposed  to  great  cold 
and  excessive  heat,  while  the  vallies  on  the  north  are  mild  and  temperate. 
Numerous  herds  are  reared  on  the  same  vallies,  and  the  soil,  although 
ill  adapted  for  the  vine,  is  very  fruitful  in  corn.  The  number  of  iron 
works,  and  the  quality  of  the  steel  made  in  the  department,  prove  that 
the  industrious  inhabitants  have  availed  themselves  of  the  mineral  riches 
in  their  country. 

The  small  town  of  Foix  rises  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  . 
Ariege,  near  an  ancient  castle  surmounted  by  three  Gothic  ' 
towers.  The  counts  that  bore  the  name  of  the  town,  appear  in  the 
brightest  pages  of  French  history,  but  the  monuments  of  these  times  are 
passing  away.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  ancient  castle  is  wholly  de- 
serted and  falling  into  ruins;  trade  and  industry  correspond  with  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  population.  Tarascon  stands  in  a  very  picturesque  situ- 
ation at  the  confluence  of  the  Ariege  and  a  torrent  which  descends  from 
the  valley  of  Vic-d' Essos.  Ax  is  famous  for  fifty-three  mineral  and  ther- 
mal springs,  of  which  the  temperature  varies  from  72°  to  167°  of  Fahren- 
heit. Pamiers  in  the  north  of  the  department  is  surrounded  with  canals 
fed  by  the  Ariege,  they  serve  to  move  many  machines;  the  streets  are 
straight  and  broad,  the  houses  are  well  built.  Foix  retains  its  ancient 
title,  but  Pamiers  surpasses  it  in  every  respect;  it  has  lately  been  raised 
into  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  The  Puy  du  Till  stands  at  no  great  distance 
from  Mirepoix,  a  small  and  neat  town;  the  mountain  is  remarkable  for 
the  cavities  contained  in  it,  from  which  fresh  and  sometimes  very  violent 
currents  of  air  escape  in  every  season  of  the  year;  the  people  call  the 
phenomenon,  the  Vent  du  Pas. 

Saint  Girons  is  the  only  other  town  worthy  of  notice  in  the  . 
department,  it  stands  on  the  Salat,  a  small  but  rapid  river,  '  ^^""^"^o"^- 
which  sets  in  motion  paper  mills  and  different  manufactories.  Saint  Li- 
zierin  the  vicinity,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  claims  vainly  the  rank 
of  a  town,  it  does  not  contain  1200  inhabitants,  and,  as  if  to  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  the  vicissitudes  in  this  lower  world,  the  episcopal  palace  has 
been  changed  into  an  asylum  for  mendicants. 

The  ancient  county  of  Bie:orre  forms  almost  all  the  depart-     j.^  „. 
ment,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  highest  part  ot  the     of  the  High 
Pyrenees.     The  plains  are  confined  to  the  northern  districts,     ^J^^"ees. 
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the  others  are  formed  by  thick  forests  and  verdant  vailles,  mountains  dif- 
ficult OÏ  access,  bold  peaks,  summits  covered  with  glaciers,  lakes  fed  by 
melted  snows.  The  torrents  or  gaves,  which  fall  in  cataracts  from  the 
mountains,  are  the  sources  of  fhe  Adour,  the  Garonne  and  other  rivers 
which  water  the  department.  He  who  travels  from  the  confines  of  Gers 
to  Mount  Perda,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  department,  passes  through  every 
climate  in  Europe;  he  may  observe  the  vegetation  changing  gradually 
from  the  plants  of  temperate  countries  to  those  of  hyperborean  regions. 
No  great  quantity  of  corn  is  raised  on  the  most  fruitful  lands,  but  they 
yield  plenty  of  wine.  An  active  race  of  men  inhabit  the  mountains  ;  their 
manner  of  life  may  recall  the  customs  of  pastoral  tribes.  The  shepherds 
have  their  winter  and  summer  residence;  they  choose  the  first  in  the  low, 
and  the  other  in  the  high  vallies.  Skilful  in  directing  the  course  of  the 
waters,  they  are  thus  enabled  to  enrich  the  meadows,  which  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  afford  nourishment  to  their  cattle.  "The  same  small 
stream,"  says  Ramond,^  "  waters  contiguous  possessions,  the  one  above 
the  other."  A  few  slates  are  the  simple  sluices  by  which  the  course  of 
the  water  may  be  changed,  and  made  to  communicate  with  neighbouring 
canals,  where,  by  the  same  means,  they  are  directed  from  meadow  to 
meadow,  until  they  reach  the  lowest  declivities  which  they  are  intended 
to  fructify."  While  the  different  members  of  the  family  are  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  ground,  one  man  conducts  the  flocks  to  the  highest  val- 
lies, where  natural  pastures  await  them;  if  he  cannot  find  any  cave  or 
shelter,  he  raises  a  rude  cottage  with  stones  and  the  branches  of  trees; 
in  autumn,  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  brought  down  to  the  summer  resi- 
dence, which  the  family  has  left  for  the  village.  The  shepherd  passes 
the  winter  in  solitude,  and  his  flocks  consume  the  food  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  He  braves  the  rigours  of  the  season, — snows,  hurricanes 
and  the  overwhelming  avalanche.  His  food  consists  principally  of  milk, 
but  the  cows  are  much  inferior  both  in  form  and  in  size  to  those  on  the 
Alps. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country; 
Vic  en  Bigorre^  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Léchez,  is  peopled 
by  3500  inhabitants;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  brandy  and  leather.  Rabas- 
tens  near  the  banks  of  a  canal  is  the  small  town  whose  inhabitants  were 
massacred  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the 
Ninth,  after  the  battle  of  Montcontour. 

t  Tarbes  is  situated  above  these  places,  on  the  banks  of  the 
'  Adour;  the  streets  are  regular,  the  houses  are  built  of  brick 
and  marble.  A  cloudless  sky,  fresh  and  limpid  streams  contribute  to  the 
salubrity  for  which  it  is  famed.  It  is  the  chief  town  and  the  mart  of  all 
the  commerce  in  the  department;  many  Spaniards  repair  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  cattle.  The  prefect  resides  in  the  ancient  bishop's 
palace;  the  cathedral  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bigorra;  Mau- 
bourguet,  a  public  walk  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  adorned  with  trees,  and 
encircled  with  coffee-houses  or  places  of  amusement,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  Prado  beyond  the  walls.  Tarbes  stands  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  the  Tarbelli. 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre  is  situated  at  five  leagues  to  the  south,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  river;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  which  many  strang- 
ers visit  every  year  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters.     It  stands   on  the 
base  of  a  hill  covered  with  trees;  walks  extend  from  it  along  the  fine  val- 
I  ley   of  Campan   and   the   banks  of  the   Adour.     Campan,  a 

tampan.  r»-.-         i  i  •         i  .•!•  *^.. 

'  flourishing  burgh,  may  contain  al)out  4,500  inhabitants,  it  is 
a  place  of  trade,  the  manufactures  are  paper  and  woollen  stuffs.  Exten- 
sive marble  quarries  and  a  grotto  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  adorned 
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with  beautiful  stalactites,  are  situated  in  the  vicinity.  Argeles,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  is  only  remarkable  for  its  romantic  position  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the  Gave  d'Azum,  which  unites  with  the  Gave  de  Pau.  On 
the  banks  of  the  last  river,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  below  Ar- 
geles, Lourdes  rises  on  a  rock,  commanded  by  a  fortress,  which  was  ceded 
to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  afterwards  changed  into  a 
state  prison. 

Cauterets,  not  far  from  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  ,     „    .    . 

,  '  .  IP-  •      •      I     Cauterets. 

Situated  near  roaring  cataracts  and  loaming  streams;  it  is  ' 
mentioned  in  history  as  the  residence  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  its  celebrity 
depends  chiefly  at  present  on  the  mineral  waters.  The  village  of  Saint 
Sauveur  is  visited  on  account  of  the  sulphureous  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  church  in  the  small  town  of  Luz,  was  originally  a  con- 
vent of  the  templars.  The  thermal  springs  of  Bareges,  to  which  more 
than  600  strangers  repair,  vary  in  temperature  from  106°  to  122°  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  village  is  formed  by  a  single  street,  consisting  of  eighty 
houses,  a  chapel,  a  hospital  built  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  for  disabled  sol- 
diers, and  lastly,  by  large  baths.  Although  a  pleasant  summer  residence, 
it  is  hardly  habitable  in  winter,  most  of  the  inhabitants  then  repair  to 
Luz,  where  they  remain  until  the  beginning  of  spring.  The  famous  ca- 
taract of  Gavarnie,  more  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Europe,  may  be 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  falls  from  the  height  of  1270  feet. 

Part  of  Navarre  and  the  ancient  principality  of  Beam  are 
included  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  the  only 
remains  of  the  kingdom  which  Rome  took  from  the  grand- 
father of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  granted  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon. 
A  new  title,  that  of  king  of  Navarre,  was  assumed  by  the  French  sove- 
reigns, when  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Beam  mounted  the  throne  of 
France.  The  territories  of  Soule  and  Labourd  are  situated  in  the  same 
department.  The  Pyrenees  do  not  occupy  one  half  of  the  country;  they 
have  not  the  appearance  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  eternal  glaciers, 
but  of  heights  crowned  with  forests,  of  fruitful  and  well  peopled  vailles. 
Hills  planted  with  vineyards  extend  at  their  base,  plains  rich  in  corn  line 
both  the  banks  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  the  sandy  lands  on  the  north,  still 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  add  to  the  varied  products  of  the  de- 
partment. The  Bidassoa  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  determines  the  line 
which  separates  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  same  river 
is  situated  the  isle  of  Faisans,  or  Conference,  so  called  from  the  interview 
between  Mazarin  and  Lewis  de  Haro,  an  interview  that  brought  about  the 
treaty  by  which  Artois  and  Roussillon  were  ceded  to  France.  Although 
the  coasts  watered  by  the  Gulf  of  Gascogny  are  not  extensive,  the  harbours 
situated  on  them,  afford  great  advantages  to  the  commerce  of  the  depart- 
ment; the  inhabitants  are  not  solely  occupied  with  agricultural  labours, 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  different  manufactories,  and  in  working 
iron  mines. 

When  the  Arabs,  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  ex-  . 
tended  their  devastations  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  a  prince  of  ' 
Beam  marked  with  three  stakes,  the  site  of  a  castle,  which  was  afterwards 
raised  to  impede  their  progress.  The  same  edifice,  built  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  at  one  time  a  palace  and  a  fortress.  The  people  of  Beam 
called  it  Paou^  which  signifies  a  stake,  and  from  the  protection  it  afforded, 
houses  were  grouped  round  it  in  the  tenth  century;  a  town  was  thus 
formed,  which  increased  and  prospered  under  the  government  of  good 
and  enlightene-d  princes.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Pau,  a  city  built  with 
some  sort  of  elegance,  near  the  extremity  of  the  heights  that  command 
the  fruitful  valley  watered  by  the  Gave,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  Beam.  A  lofty  bridge  rises  with  the  majesty  of  an 
aqueduct;  it  as  well  as  the  castle,  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  public  walk 
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adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  arc  the  principal  ornaments  in  the  town. 
Pau  is  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  it  has  pro- 
duced Gaston  de  Foix,  the  celebrated  duke  of  Nemours,  Joan  d'Albret, 
who,  as  queen  of  a  petty  state,  acted  an  important  part  in  French  history, 
the  viscount  d'Orthès,  who  in  Bayonne  and  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
spared  the  victims  devoted  by  Charles  the  Ninth;  it  was  also  the  native 
town  of  Peter  Marca,  the  most  learned  prelate  in  the  Gallican  church,  ol' 
Pardies,  the  astronomer,  and  lastly,  of  the  general,  who  accepted  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  renounced  his  country.  It  may  be  repeated  that 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Pau,  which,  during  the  revo- 
lution, was  changed  into  a  barrack,  and  after  the  restoration,  into  a  royal 
palace.  A  large  tortoise  shell,  the  cradle  of  the  monarch,  is  preserved 
with  almost  religious  veneration;  other  relics  of  the  great  and  good  king 
are  kept  with  the  same  care.  But  Pau  has  more  titles  to  celebrity  than 
those  arising  from  historical  associations,  it  holds  no  mean  place  among 
the  industrious  towns  in  France;  the  manufactures  consist  of  cloth,  car- 
pets, and  woollen  stuffs.  Nay,  situated  above  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gave,  is  a  place  of  some  trade;  it  was  the  native  town  of  Abbadie,  a  fa- 
mous protestant  theologian. 

„,  I       Oleron,  or  Oloron.  on  the  riçht  bank  of  the  Gave  d'Ossau,  car- 

Oleron.         I     .  ,  •   ,     r.       •        •  ,  .  •    ,        • 

'  ries  on  a  trade  with  Spain;  it  sends  among  other  articles  into 
that  country,  a  great  many  boxwood  combs  made  by  machinery;  it  ex- 
ports timber  for  the  royal  navy,  and  the  wood  it  receives  from  Spanish 
Navarre  into  different  parts  of  France.  Mauleon  stands  in  a  fruitful  val- 
ley, it  is  the  smallest  capital  of  a  district  in  the  department.  Orthez, 
another  chief  town  of  a  district,  and  a  place  of 'greater  importance,  is 
well  built  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Joan  d'Albret 
granted  it  a  university,  and  founded  a  school,  in  which  a  trial  was  made 
of  what  has  been  since  called  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a  system 
renewed  in  the  present  day,  and  generally  believed  to  be  of  English  in- 
vention.^ A  destructive  battle  was  fought  at  the  gates  of  the  town  in 
1814;  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  maintained  the 
shock  of  seventy  thousand  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  purchased  a  victory  with  the 
loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  salt  springs  near  Salies^  a  small  town  in 
the  same  district,  abound  in  salt  of  a  pure  whiteness,  and  to  it  has  been 
attributed  the  superiority  of  the  hams  cured  at  Pau  and  liayonne.  It  was 
in  the  last  town  that  the  bayonet  was  invented  in  the  eighteenth  century,—- 
a  formidable  weapon  by  which  many  victories  have  been  since  decided. 
T  Bayonne  is  the  only  trading  town  in  France,  that  possesses 
^  the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  into  which  the  sea  ascends.  The 
Nive  and  the  Adour  divide  it  into  three  nearly  equal  parts;  they  are  called 
Great  Bayonne^  Little  Bayonne,  and  the  suburbs  Saint  Esprit.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  straight,  the  squares  and  market  places  are  adorned  with 
different  edifices;  the  finest  are  the  cathedral  and  the  exchange.  As  a 
strong  place,  it  may  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  diocess, 
and  the  capital  of  a  district.  Great  Bayonne  is  commanded  by  an  old 
castle.  Little  Bayonne  by  a  modern  castle,  and  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Esprit 
by  a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vauban,  which  has  been  since  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. The  harbour,  although  difficult  of  access  for  large  ships,  is  safe 
and  much  frequented  by  small  vessels.  Many  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  in  the  cod  fisheries.  Bayonne  rivals  Andaye  in  the 
liqueur  that  bears  the  name  of  the  village;  it  sends  chocolate  into  most 
parts  of  France,  and  wines  of  the  first  quality  are  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

f  See  hisloi  IP  (Ic  .Ir:mne  d'Albert,  hv  Mile.  VauvlUlers. 
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The  people  in  the  department  of  Landes  see  the  summits  of  .  Deprrrtment 
the  Pyrenees  at  a  distance;  the  Adour  and  the  Lay,  which  '  "^  Lander. 
descend  from  these  mountains,  water  lands  fruitful  in  maize  and  wheat, 
and  the  hills  on  the  left  are  covered  with  vineyards.  But  on  leaving*  the 
Adour,  vast  plains  of  sand  fatigue  the  eye  by  a  uniformity  which  is  only 
broken  by  fens,  marshes  or  heaths,  and  at  distant  intervals,  by  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields.  A  long  green  belt  near  the  sea  shore  is  formed  by 
a  forest  of  maritime  pines;  the  same  part  of  the  country  is  thinly  peopled. 
These  monotonous  and  dismal  heaths,  or  landes^  give  their  name  to  the 
department.  The  peasants  live  in  isolated  cottages;  the  father  of  the  fa- 
mily employs  himself  in  cultivating  the  ground,  or  in  other  rural  labours, 
while  the  young  people  often  travel  ten  leagues  round  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  charcoal  in  the  forests,  or  of  leading  their  flocks  to 
pastures.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  people  were  wanderers,  and  not 
unwilling  to  quit  an  ungrateful  soil;  certainly  their  great  sobriety,  their 
wants  comparatively  few,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  move  along 
their  deserts  by  means  of  long  scatches,  might  afford  them  great  facility; 
but  the  love  of  country  prevails.  The  land,  however,  is  not  Avholly  un- 
productive; the  peasant  cultivates  hemp,  makes  sailcloth,  and  derives 
considerable  profit  from  the  pitch  of  his  fir  trees.  The  soil  abounds  in 
iron  ore,  and  there  are  not  fewer  than  seventeen  places  in  the  department 
in  which  it  may  be  smelted. 

Dax,  on  the  Adour,  above  its  junction  with  the  Lay,  may  . 
be  considered  an  important  town,  not  from  its  population,  ' 
but  as  being  the  capital  of  a  district.  It  is  well  built,  and  encompassed 
by  old  walls  flanked  with  turrets.  The  hospital  may  be  mentioned  for 
the  excellent  way  in  which  it  is  managed,  and  on  account  of  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  inmates.  It  possesses  a  collection  of  natural  history, 
containing  many  fossil  shells  mostly  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  some 
species  still  found  near  the  coasts,  prove  that  the  sandy  downs  in  the  de- 
partment, were  covered  by  the  ocean  at  a  later  period  than  the  marine 
deposits  round  Paris.  The  thermal  springs  are  frequented,  their  mean 
temperature  maybe  about  163°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  waters  are  collected 
in  a  pentagonal  reservoir,  nearly  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  surrounded 
with  porches  and  iron  rails-  The  vapours  that  rise  from  them  in  the 
morning  when  the  air  is  cold,  form  a  dense  fog,  which  covers  sometimes 
the  whole  town.  The  Romans  wore  not  ignorant  of  the  thermal  springs 
in  this  ancient  city  of  the  Tarbelli;  it  was  styled  £quœ  Tarbellicce^  it  is 
still  not  unfrequently  called  .^qo^  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same 
name.  It  passed  from  the  Roman  domination  to  that  of  the  Goths,  who 
were  succeeded  by  the  Franks,  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  Vascones 
or  Gascons.  The  Arabs  took  it  in  the  year  910,  and  the  English  in  the 
twelfth  century;  it  was  freed  from  a  foreign  yoke  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  by  Charles  the  Seventh;  it  carries  on  at  present  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  department.  It  was  the  native  town  of  Bor- 
da, the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  circle.  The  small  village  of  Poy,  in  the 
vicinity,  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Vincent  de  Paul, 
whom  the  church  adores  as  a  saint,  and  humanity  reveres  as  a  benefactor. 

Saint  Sever  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  at  the  dis-  , 
tance  of  ten  leagues  above  Dax.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Wil-  •  ®^^^^^'^- 
liam  Sanche,  duke  of  Gascogny,  who,  in  the  year  982,  founded  there  a 
celebrated  abbey  of  Benedictines.  Aire,  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  is  the  an- 
cient Viens  Julii,  which  was  called  attires  before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
from  the  ^fur,  the  name  given  by  the  Taru sates  to  the  Adour,  that  flows 
below  the  town.  Tartas  rise?  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill;  it  is  watered  by  the  Midouze,  a  feeder  of  the  Adour;  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  tortoises,  red  partridges,  and  different 
sorts  of  game.     Lastly,  Mont  de  Marsan,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
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the  Douze  and  Midou,  formerly  a  very  insignificant  town,  has  increased 
in  population,  since  it  became  the  capital  of  Landes.  It  bears  the  name 
of  the  founder,  Peter  viscount  de  Marsan,  by  whom  it  was  built  in  the 
year  1140.  Although  not  a  manufacturing  town,  its  position  at  the  en- 
trance into  a  vast  plain,  renders  it  the  principal  mart  for  the  trade  of  the 
department. 

Department  i  The  Leyre,  a  small  river,  which  rises  on  the  north  of  Mont 
oi  Gironde.  I  (jg  Marsan,  and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  Arcachon,  serves 
as  a  boundary  to  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  heaths  or  landes 
extend  near  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
the  rich  vineyards  of  Medoc,  Haut-Brion,  Saint  Emilion,  and  Grave; 
they  terminate  on  the  west  in  sandy  downs  that  reach  to  the  sea-shore; 
the  particles  of  sand  carried  by  the  wind,  covered  formerly  every  year  a 
space  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth  by  fifty  leagues  in  length.  The  steeple 
of  a  church  was  long  seen  near  the  canal  of  Furnes;  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  buried  in  the  sand.  Several  houses  on  the  coast  of 
Medoc,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  are  only  observed  in  an  ancient  forest  near  the  bay  of  Arca- 
chon. It  was  the  opinion  of  Bremontier,  the  engineer,  that  plants  well 
adapted  for  such  kinds  of  soil,  might  be  raised  on  these  downs;  his  ad- 
vice was  followed,  and  they  have  since  become  fruitful.  The  marble  mo- 
nument, which  records  the  memory  of  the  event,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  now  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields.  The  most  varied  and 
picturesque  sites  in  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne, 
succeed  the  uniformity  of  the  heaths.  The  soil  between  the  last  river 
and  the  Dronne,  which  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  department,  con- 
sists of  calcareous  heights,  covered  with  coppice  or  vineyards,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  fruitful  vallies.  Enriched  by  agriculture  and 
trade,  the  people  are  industrious  and  enlightened.  Iron  and  other  mine- 
ral substances  are  worked  with  profit;  flocks  of  merinos  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  on  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  proprietors,  and  of  late  years, 
the  best  breeds  from  England  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

I      The  towns  situated  on  the  landes  are  poor  and  thinly  peo- 

•  pled  ;  such  is  Bazas,  the  capital  of  a  district.  Although  it 
possesses  no  other  antiquities  than  medals  and  mosaics,  it  is  known  to 
have  been  an  important  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  called  it 
Cossium  Vesatum,  because  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Vesates. 
The  diocess,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  seat,  must  have  been  very  an- 
cient, since  one  of  the  bishops  was  present  at  the  council  of  Agde,  in  the 
year  506.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  ruins  of  the  church  of  Ozeste,  another  Gothic  building,  erected  by 

I  pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  may  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from 
angon.  j  ^^^^  vvalls.  Langon,  surrounded  by  the  vineyards  of  Grave,  is 
better  built;  it  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  where  the  tide  still  ^ 
perceptible,  favours  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  conveyance  of  wines. 
Of  late  years,  steam  boats  have  sailed  regularly  to  Bordeaux,  and  the 
communication  between  the  two  towns,  has  in  consequence  been  much 
increased. 

I  Many  islands  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  river, 
or  eaux.  |  ^^^  ^^^^  banks  are  bounded  by  fruitful  hills.  On  the  right 
bank  are  situated  the  old  towers  and  embattled  walls  of  Cadillac,  as  well 
as  the  fine  castle  of  Epernon.  Rions,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  same 
bank  of  the  river,  contains  1500  inhabitants.  Castres,  on  the  left  bank, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Guc-Mort,  is  not  so  important  a  place  as  the 
last,  but  better  built  and  more  agreeably  situated,  on  the  road  from  Tou- 
louse to  Bordeaux.  The  last  city  rises  majestically  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  at  the  place  where  the  river  forms  a  large  curve,  and  renders 
the  harbour  very  imposing.     The  space  it  encloses  may  contain  a  thou- 
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band  ships;  it  describes  an  arc,  of  which  the  two  extremities  are  more 
than  a  league  distant  from  each  other.  Bordeaux  may  be  ranked,  from 
its  commerce  and  importance,  among  the  first  towns  in  the  kingdom.  A 
line  of  fine  buildings  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  city; 
vessels  of  every  size  and  from  every  nation  repair  to  the  harbour.  The 
mean  breadth  of  the  river  may  be  more  than  a  mile;  it  flows  with  rapid- 
ity, and  a  magnificent  bridge,  consisting  of  seventeen  arches,  erected  on 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Garonne,  covers  a  space  equal  to  648  yards  in 
length.  The  difficulties  against  which  the  architect  had  to  contend,  in 
building  such  a  bridge  in  such  a  situation,  were  apparently  insurmount- 
able. It  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  sandy 
and  moving  bed  of  the  river,  from  the  depth  of  twenty-five  to  forty  feet, 
from  the  flux  of  the  tide,  which  twice  a  day  raises  the  waters  the  height 
of  four  or  five  yards,  from  the  current  occasioned  by  the  same  cause,  and 
from  its  velocity,  exceeding  sometimes  three  yards  in  a  second.  Old 
Bordeaux  extends  on  the  right  of  the  bridge  ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  the  squares  and  market  places  are  irregular.  The  quarter  Char- 
trons  is  the  most  commercial  part  of  the  town,  but  the  finest  and  best 
built  is  the  quarter  of  Chapeau  Rouge.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  destroyed 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  gods,  in  order 
to  lengthen  the  glacis  of  Chateau  Trompette;  but  the  castle  itself  has 
been  destroyed  since  the  revolution,  and  modern  buildings,  not  unworthy 
of  so  wealthy  a  city,  are  now  raised  on  the  site.  All  that  remains  of  the 
old  fortifications,  now  useless,  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  St.  Croix,  at 
the  extremity  of  Chartrons:  the  dock  yards  extend  at  their  base. 

The  old  dungeons  in  the  castle  of  Ha  are  still  entire;  they  •  casUeofHa. 
are  used  as  a  prison.  The  Burgundian  gate,  a  fine  triumphal  ^ 
arch,  rises  on  the  harbour,  opposite  the  bridge;  it  was  built  to  comme- 
morate the  birth  of  the  grandson  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Another 
gate,  near  the  old  trenches  of  Salinieres,  may  be  remarked  on  account  of 
the  edifice  which  rises  above  them;  it  is  the  ancient  town-house.  The 
Royal  square  is  more  worthy  of  the  name  from  the  buildings  which 
adorn  it,  than  from  its  size.  The  place  Bauphine,  more  regular  than  the 
last,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  much  frequented  walk,  called  the 
alleys  of  Tourney;  the  others  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  Place  d'Armes, 
and  Saint  Germain.  The  cathedral,  the  largest  church  in  the  town,  is  a 
Gothic  edifice;  the  interior,  imposing  from  its  size,  is  adorned  with  a 
costly  altar.  The  large  theatre,  a  circular  building,  surpasses  most 
places  of  the  same  kind  in  elegance  of  architecture,  and  in  the  commo- 
dious arrangement  of  the  boxes.  A  light  and  graceful  dome  towers 
above  the  exchange,  the  r^dezvous  for  merchants  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  ancient  archiépiscopal  palace,  an  edifice  remarkable  for  its 
regularity,  was  changed  into  a  royal  palace  at  the  restoration.  Bordeaux, 
like  Paris,  has  a  pompous  cemetery,  where  the  wealthy  accumulate  mar- 
bles and  inscriptions;  it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  new  Chartreuse,  near  a  handsome  modern  church,  em- 
bellished with  fresco  paintings.  Within  the  same  rich  city  are  situated 
several  hospitals,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  different  academical 
societies,  a  public  library,  consisting  of  1 10,000  volumes;  among  others, 
a  copy  of  Montaigne's  essays,  with  marginal  corrections  written  by  the 
author;  it  possesses  besides,  a  botanical  garden,  one  of  the  four  esta- 
blished by  government  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  exotic  plants,  a 
collection  of  natural  history,  schools  of  theology,  medicine,  surgery, 
drawing  and  painting,  and  lastly,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  in  which  are 
tombs  and  basso-relievos,  collected  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  wholly 
destroyed;  some  arcades  of  an  2imphh\\ea.tre^ca.\\ed  the  palace  of  Gallienus, 
are  the  only  remains  that  serve  to  recall  the  Roman  domination.     It  is 
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supposed  that  Bordeaux  was  a  town  before  the  conquest  of  Csesar,  that 
its  ancient  name  comes  from  two  words  of  Celtic  origin,  Bur  and  Wal^ 
signifying  a  Gallic  fortress,  and  which  the  Romans  corrupted  into  Bur- 
digala.  It  is  thus  that  Ausonius  mentions  it  in  his  verses;  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Second  Aquitania  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  was 
pillaged  by  the  Visigoths  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Four  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans;  it 
passed,  with  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  into  the  power  of  the  English  in  the 
year  1152.  It  was  enlarged  under  Henry  the  Second  and  Edward  the 
Third,  but  it  did  not  become  very  flourishing  until  Charles  the  Seventh 
freed  it  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Although  it  may  be  doubted  that  it  was 
the  native  town  of  Ausonius  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  it  claims  at  least 
the  merit  of  having  given  birth  to  Montesquieu,  to  Berquin,  to  Ducos 
and  Gensonné,  two  distinguished  members  of  the  convention,  lastly,  to 
the  celebrated  defender  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  whose  devotedness  was 
rewarded  with  the  most  honourable  dignities. 

Industry  and  i  Bordeaux  has  its  distilleries,  vinegar,  nitric  acid,  and  sugar 
trade.  I  vvorks  ;  it  possesses  paper,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  manufacto- 

ries: the  porcelain,  glass,  hats,  carpets,  and  stockings,  made  in  the  same 
place  are  sold  in  different  parts  of  France.  It  equips  every  year  nearly 
two  hundred  vessels,  and  of  these  several  are  sent  to  the  cod  and  whale 
fisheries. 

The  small  town  of  Blaye,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Blavia,  is  situated 
below  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  called  the  Bee  d'jîmbes,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gironde,  opposite  Medoc.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  rises  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  on  the  summit,  where 
four  large  bastions  serve  with  fort  Medoc  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the 
river.  According  to  tradition,  Caribert,  who  died  in  the  year  574,  was 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  also  the  brave  Roland,  who  fell 
I  at  Roncevaux  in  778.  Libourne,  the  capital  of  a  district,  is 
'  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Dronne;  it 
I  is  encompassed  with  walls  and  agreeable  walks,  it  was  founded 
•  by  Edward  the  First,  king  of  England.  La  Reole,  the  last  town 
worthy  of  notice,  rises  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  department,  on 
a  hill  which  commands  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  two  worthy  men,  the  two  Fauchers,  twin  brothers,  generals  in 
the  army,  and  united  to  each  other  by  the  most  devoted  friendship.  Their 
patriotism  called  them  both  to  the  field  of  battle,  they  served  as  private 
soldiers,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  engagements,  and  were 
made  generals  at  the  same  time.  They  disdaimid  to  render  the  cause  of 
freedom  a  pretext  for  the  ambition  of  a  single ^nan  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  consul,  and  thereby  announced  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  they  resigned  their  commissions.  Their  retirement  was 
ennobled  with  the  laurels  of  twenty  campaigns.  But  the  presence  of  fo- 
reign troops  on  the  French  territory  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  and  the  return  of 
the  King,  announced  the  dangers  which  threatened  France;  the  two  bro- 
thers received  from  general  Clausel,  the  honourable  office  of  defending 
their  native  town,  an  office  which  they  fulfilled  with  much  zeal  and  ability, 
until,  informed  of  the  state  of  events,  they  laid  down  their  arms.  Their 
patriotism  was  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime; — summoned  before  a  special 
commission,— (Oh  disgrace  to  the  French  bar!)  no  advocate  was  bold 
enough  to  defend  them.  The  two  brothers  were  in  consequence  doomed 
to  death;  they  were  inseparable  during  life — they  died  together. 
Dopartment  I  '  If  a  traveller  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  soil  in  the  de- 
ofthoLoiand  partmcnt  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  from  the  large  and  fertile 
'  vailles  that  these  two  rivers  water,  he  might  perhaps  suppose 
it  the  most  fruitful  in  France.     But  the  dismal  landes  that  have    sen  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  extend  on  the  west,  and  cover  an  eighth  part  of  the 
surface.  The  hills  situated  on  the  east  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Lot, 
particularly  near  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  are  by  no  means  unfruitful.  On  the 
north,  the  labourer  attempts  to  gain  some  profit  from  a  ferruginous  argil, 
which  covers  so'me  districts;  it  may  be  truly  said,  however,  that  the  soil  is 
ungrateful.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  corn  crops  suffice  amply 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Trees  of  different  kinds  are  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  best  prunes  in  France  are  exported  from  the 
department.  The  vineyards,  often  cultivated  with,  the  plough,  and  suffered 
to  grow  without  props,  yield  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  wine  that 
the  inhabitants  consume.  The  most  of  the  wines  are  red,  thick,  and  strong, 
they  may  be  kept  a  long  time,  they  are  not  impaired  by  distant  voyages. 
Hemp  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  judges  consider  it  superior  to  any  in 
the  north  ;  tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  great  scale,  and  it  is  certainly  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  any  other  sort  in  France.  Iron,  the  most  abundant  mineral 
substance  in  the  department,  adds  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  climate  is  temperate,  the  sky  is  seldom  clouded,  and  the  air  is 
salubrious;  an  exception,  however,  must  be  made  to  the  country  near  the 
marshes,  which  cover  part  of  the  landes.  Long  successions  of  rains  and 
droughts  often  interrupt  the  course  of  the  seasons;  sometimes  an  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon,  called  the  brouillard  in  the  country,  changes  the  joyful 
days  of  spring  into  days  of  mourning.  If  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  are 
suddenly  felt  after  the  cold,  which  generally  accompanies  the  same  phe- 
nomenon, the  hopes  of  the  husbandmen  are  blasted. 

Marmande  was  destrovcd  bv  the  Arabs  in  the  ei8:hth  cen-  •    ,, 

,  ,  ,  r  ',       ,     .1  1-  •  1    •     •  I    Marmande. 

tury:  although  many  ot  the  buikungs  are  antiquated,  it  is  on  ' 

the  whole,  a  well  built  town  ;  it  is  the  chief  place  in  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  it  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  with  Bordeaux.     Tonneins  consists  mostly  of  a  .  . 
long  and  broad  street,  embellished  with  several  fine  houses  ;  ' 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  the  town  is  a  place  of  trade  both  in 
the  products  of  the  department,  and  in  different  manufactures.     The  to- 
bacco works,  which  were  at  one  time  in  greater  repute  than  any  others 
in  France,  are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls.     Although  its 
snuff  is  still  much  prized,  connoisseurs  of  the  present  day  seem  to  give 
the  preference  to  that  of  Clairac,  a  town  situated  on  the  Lot,  peopled  by 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  south  that  em- 
braced the  reformation.     Villeneuve  d'Agen,  which  was  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  according  to  a  regular  plan,  is  watered  by  the  Lot;  the 
principal  arch  of  a  bridge  erected  at  the  same  epoch  over  the  river,  may 
be  about  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  width,  and  fifty-five  in  height. 
The  old  fortifications  are  now  changed  into  agreeable  walks,  but  some 
remains  of  the  former  may  be  seen  near  the  castle  of  Duke  Alphouso,  the 
brother  of  St.  Lewis,  and  the  founder  of  the  town.     No  other  place  of  any 
consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same  district.     Agen,  . 
although  thinly  peopled,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  '         ^^"* 
department;  the  name  oi  Aginum  attests  its  antiquity,  Ptolemy  informs  us 
that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Nitiobriges.     It  obtained  the  rank  and  privi- 
leges of  a  city  under  Theodosius;  it  is  at  present  the  seat  of  a  diocess  and 
a  court  of  justice.    The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  clumsy 
and  inconvenient,  but  the  bridge  on  the  Garonne  is  a  fine  building  of  its 
kind.     The  walks  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  cannot  be  too  much  commended.     Agen  was  the  native  town  of 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Lacepede.     The  inhabitants  manufacture  hardwares, 
sailcloth,  and  printed  cottons.     The  small  but  neat  town  of . 
Nerac  on  the  Bayse,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  country,  and  ' 
commanded  by  an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Navarre.                                                                ; 
Vol.  v.— 3  R 
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Department  i  The  department  of  the  Gers,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
of  the  Gers.  I  q^q  ^^j^j-  ^^s  been  last  mentioned,  may  be  considered  an  agri- 
cultural country;  although  mountainous  on  the  south,  large  plains  extend 
towards  the  north.  A  seventh  portion  of  tne  surface  is  covered  with 
A'ineyards,  the  rest  is  laid  out  in  meadows  and  corn  fields.  A  great  part 
of  the  soil  yields  moderate  harvests,  very  little  good  wine,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  bad,  which  the  inhabitants  convert  into  brandy,  inferior  cer- 
tainly to  the  brandy  of  Cognac,  but  with  that  exception,  better  than  any 
other  sort  in  France.  The  brandy  still  bears  the  name  of  armagnac,  an 
ancient  province,  of  which  the  greater  part  forms  the  present  department. 

^    ,  ,       Condom  stands  on  the  Bayse,  a  river  which  serves  to  turn 

Condom.  n  .,,.,..•'.'.  .  •  i        i  i 

'  many  liour  mills  m  the  vicinity;  it  carries  on  a  considerable 

trade  in  leather  and  quills,  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  Several 
distilleries  have  been  built  in  the  small  towns  of  Cazaubon  and  Eauze; 
the  name  of  the  last  was  probably  derived  from  Elusa,  a  city  belonging  to 
the  Elusates^  and  the  metropolis  of  Novempopulania^  of  which  some  ves- 
tiges are  to  be  found  in  Ciutai,  an  adjoining  hamlet.  The  village  of  Cas- 
tera-Vivent  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  sulphureous  springs 
near  it,  it  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Auch,  the  ancient  Climberris,ihe  capi- 
I  tal  of  the  Ausci,  who  were  subdued  by  Crassus.  Auch  is  at 
'  present  the  chief  town  in  the  department,  and  the  residence 
of  an  archbishop,  who  was  formerly  entitled  primate  of  Aquitaine.  Rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  divided  by  the  Gers  into 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  Auch  consists  of  narrow  and  winding  streets, 
but  the  squares  and  public  places  are  built  with  greater  regularity.  The 
foundation  of  the  cathedral  has  been  attributed  to  Clovis;  it  may  be  ad- 
mired for  the  elevation  of  the  vaulted  roof,  the  beauty  of  the  painted  win- 
dows, which  Mary  of  Medicis  wished  to  remove  to  Paris,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  modern  portal,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order  is  united  with  the 
Composite.  A  well  built  square  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  leads  to 
a  pleasant  walk,  from  which  the  view  extends  to  the  Pyrenees;  for  the 
same  walk,  as  well  as  other  embellishments,  the  inhabitants  are  indebted 
to  M.  Detigny,  an  individual  to  whom  they  have  shown  their  gratitude 
by  erecting  a  statue.  Auch  is  the  native  town  of  the  witty  Roquelaure, 
of  admiral  Vilaret  Joyeuse,  and  general  Dessoles.  Mirande,  the  small 
capital  of  a  poor  and  sterile  district,  is  encompassed  with  walls.  Lombes, 
still  more  insignificant,  but  situated  in  a  very  fruitful  part  of  the  country, 
has  been  often  injured  by  the  inundations  of  the  Save,  which  waters  it. 
Fleurance,  although  it  contains  only  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  adorned 
with  a  fine  market  place. 

T       One  may  follow  the  windings  of  the  Gers,  traverse  a  fruit- 
*  ful  country,  and  arrive  at  the  height  which  crowns  Lectoure, 
the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Lannes.     It  is  not  far  removed  from  the  site 
■which  has  been  attributed  to  Lactora,  a  city  of  the  Ladorates.     It  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  magnificent  view  from  the  Bastion^ 
Lastcountof  i  now  a  public  walk.     The  walls  that  surround  it,  are  erected  on' 
Armagnac,      j  ^j^g  place  occupied  by  the  triple  enclosure,  which  defended  it! 
in  the  time  of  the  counts  d'Armagnac, but  which  proved  no  security  against' 
the  vengeance  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  on  the  last  descendant  of  that  illus- 
trious family.     John,  the  fifth  count,  was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem 
to  be  impelled  in  the  career  of  wickedness  by  an  irresistible  power,  and 
■whose  impetuous  passions  render  as  culpable  as  unfortunate.     The  crimes 
of  his  father,  for  he  revolted  against  his  liege  lord,  might  have  deprived' 
him  of  his  dominions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  clemency  of  Charles  the* 
Seventh;  but  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  the  proscription  denounced 
against  him  in  early  life,  were  all  unavailing  lessons.     A  passion,  at  which 
nature  shudders,  was  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.     Madly  attached  to 
his  sister  Isabella,  a  lady  renowned  for  her  beauty,  the  publicity  of  their 
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guilt  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  church;  but  the  resentment  or 
indignation  of  Rome  was  appeased  by  his  feigned  repentance.  Lately 
excommunicated,  hardly  restored  to  Christian  privileges,  he  ventured  to 
solicit  dispensations  from  the  pope,  which  were  peremptorily  refused; 
but  two  persons  suborned  by  the  count,  forged  them,  and  the  monstrous 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  chief  of  the 
church  published  a  second  and  a  terrible  anathema  against  the  incestuous 
pair.  Charles  employed  persuasion  and  counsel  to  restore  the  count  to 
reason,  who  repaid  his  kindness  by  joining  the  enemies  of  France.  Lec- 
toure  was  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  a  formidable  army;  Isabella  fled, 
John  could  not  remain  without  her,  both  hastened  for  protection  to  the 
King  of  Arragon,  their  relative.  Love,  not  fear,  had  induced  the  count 
to  fly,  but  singularly  inconsistent  in  his  character,  he  returned  and  ap- 
peared before  the  parliament  that  summoned  him.  Thrown  into  prison, 
lie  made  his  escape;  proscribed,  deprived  of  his  dominions,  unable  to  see 
her,  whom  a  late  but  not  insincere  repentance  rendered  the  most  wretched 
of  mothers,  he  travelled  on  foot  as  a  mendicant  to  Rome,  and  implored 
for  himself, — now  that  his  power  had  vanished  as  a  dream,  and  for  her 
who  was  bewailing  her  crimes  in  a  cloister,  the  mercy  of  the  holy  father, — 
an  absolution  was  granted,  but  not  without  the  most  rigid  conditions. 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  put  him  again  in  possession  of  his  states,  and  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  count  de  Foix;  equally  ungrateful  to  his  new 
benefactor,  as  he  was  formerly  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  he  conspired 
against  the  throne  of  France.  Punished  a  second  time,  driven  from  his 
dominions,  he  was  enabled  to  return  in  consequence  of  new  political  in- 
trigues, which  he  had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Guyenne.  He  became  a 
third  time  an  exile  after  the  tragical  death  of  the  duke,  but  he  made  him- 
self a  third  time  master  of  his  capital  by  ingenuity  and  treason,  and  cast 
Peter  of  Bourbon  into  prison,  who  commanded  the  town  in  the  name  of 
the  King.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  now  determined  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  great  vassals,  and  the  treason  of  John  was  not  to  be  passed  over 
with  impunity.  Tristan  the  hermit,  cardinal  d'Alby,  and  their  sanguinary 
troops,  marched  against  Lectoure;  the  count  defended  himself  bravely, 
and  his  son,  the  fruit  of  incestuous  love,  was  slain  in  a  sally.  John,  de- 
spairing of  success,  and  no  match  against  the  king  in  the  number  of  his 
men,  ofl*ered  to  surrender  on  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  were 
accepted,  the  cardinal  and  the  count  took  the  sacrament  together,  and 
both  parties  swore  on  the  altar  to  observe  them.  The  troops  had  not 
been  many  hours  in  the  town  before  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death; 
the  count  fell  by  the  sword,  the  countess,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was 
compelled  to  swallow  poison;  Charles,  his  only  brother,  and  James  d'Ar- 
magnac, his  cousin,  expiated  on  the  scaff'old  the  crimes  of  their  relative. 

A  new  department,  that  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  was  added     Department 
to  the  others,  conformably  to  a  decree  passed  oti  the  second  of    of  Tarn  and 
November,  1808;  it  consists  of  different  districts,  which  were     ^^^'^""^■ 
taken  from  the  adjoining  departments.     It  is  watered  by  the  Aveyron, 
which  throws  itself  into  the  Tarn  below  Montauban,  and  by  the  Tarn, 
which  joins  the  Garonne  below  Moissac.     The  Gimonne,  the  Rats,  and 
other  streams  of  less  consequence,  which  traverse  it  in  diff'erent  directions, 
serve  to  enlarge  a  river  often  liable  to  inundations.     Fruitful  and  well 
cultivated  fields  are  enclosed  with  hedges,  or  varied  with  groves  of  quince 
trees.     The  land  produces  much  more  wheat  than  the  inhabitants  can 
consume,  more  than  half  the  wine  is  converted  into  brandy,  and  sent  out 
of  the  department;  the  white  mulberry  tree  aff'ords  plentiful  nourishment 
to  the  silk  worm,  different  sorts  of  poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers, 
and  mules  prized  by  the  Spaniards,  are  exported  into  their  country.     It 
is  pleasing  to  observe  the  reciprocal  influence  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
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facturing;  industry,  thus  the  consequences  of  the  one  are  numerous  distil- 
leries, silk  manufactories,  and  other  works  of  different  kinds. 

.  I      Moissac,  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  rises 

'  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  and  the  vessels  on  the  river  fa- 
cilitate the  trade  with  Bordeaux.  Lauzerte,  a  small  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  stands  on  a  rock  in  a  picturesque  country,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Landou  and  the  Barguelonne.  The  ancient  walls  and  ramparts 
that  encompassed  Castel-Sarrazin,  are  now  changed  into  agreeable  walks, 
T  Montauban,  the  most  central  town  in  the  department,  was 
I  i-Qy^jjg^  jj^  ^j^g  twelfth  century.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  it 
received  the  name  of  Mons  Âlhanus  from  the  great  quantity  of  willows  in 
the  vicinity,  which  the  country  people  called  albas.  It  is  a  large  and  well 
built  town;  the  Tarn,  which  divides  it  into  three  quarters,  affords  easy 
communication  with  Bordeaux,  and  adds  to  the  importance  of  its  trade. 
The  gates,  the  town-house,  and  most  of  the  public  buildings,  are  not  in- 
elegant: the  cathedral  is  much  older  than  the  town;  indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  the  convent  of  Mons 
Âureolus  stood  in  the  highest  part  of  the  present  Montauban.  It  is  the 
native  town  of  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  and  other  distinguished  men. 

It  is  said  that  queen  Brunehault  had  a  castle  at  Bruniquel,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Verre,  where  the  lower  orders  find  at  present  employment  in 
refining  sugar,  and  working  iron.     Negrepelisse  was  a  flourishing  city, 
before  it  was  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.     Cossade^  Saint 
Ântonin^  and  Caylus,  are  small  towns  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  serge,  coarse  cloth,  dress  leather,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  corn  and  wines  of  the  department. 
Departmentof  I      Mounts  Espinouse,  Garriguen,  Aubrac,  and  some  branches 
Aveyron.        I  of  Cantal  oxtcud  over  almost  all  the  surface  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron;  vast  forests  cover  their  declivities,  and  the  snow  remains  on 
their  summits  six  months  in  the  year.     Thus,  although  a  southern  de- 
partment, the  climate  is  cold  in  some  places  ;  and  in  others,  where  the 
temperature  is  milder,  wheat  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  common  sort  of 
grain.     More  than  a  third  part  of  the  land  remains  uncultivated,  but  the 
harvests  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.     The  vineyards 
confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  produce  as  much  wine  as  the 
people  can  consume;  if,  however,   the  wines  of  Agnac,  Laucedat,  and 
Marcillac  be  excepted,  all  the  others  are  of  an  ordinary  quality.     But  the 
wealth  of  the  department  consists  in  fruitful  meadows  and  pastures,  which 
afford  the  means  of  rearing  horses,  mules,  oxen,  goats,  and  more  than 
600,000  sheep.     A  small  proportion  of  the  milk  of  the  she-goats  is  mixed 
with  that  of  the  ewes,  and  changed  into  the  cheese  of  Roquefort,  which 
the  inhabitants  export  into  most  countries  in  Europe.     The  different  me- 
tals in  the  same  department  are  still  unworked,  but  it  contains  besides, 
extensive  coal  mines  and  aluminous  schistus,  of  which  the  produce  in 
sulphate  of  alumen  forms  an  article  of  commerce;  the  quantity  obtained 
Spontaneous    i  might  be  easily  increased  in  a  tenfold  ratio.     In  the  chain  that 
combustions.    I  separates  the  Lot  from   the  Aveyron,  are  found  the  mineral 
riches,  of  which  the  existence  was  hardly  imagined  thirty  years  ago.     It 
■was  only  known  that  they  contained  coal  by  their  spontaneous  combustion; 
indeed,  the  cause  of  their  ignition  was  long  attributed  to  the  decomposition 
of  sulphuretted  iron,  although  similar  fires  are  often  occasioned  by  acci- 
dental causes.     A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  on  the 
heights  of  Fontagne,  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Avey- 
ron.    One  may  there  examine  a  crevice  of  an  elliptical  form,  surrounded 
with  plants,  of  which  the  pale  verdure  indicates  their  languid  and  un- 
healthy state.     The  combustion  is  not  visible  during  the  day,  but  favoured 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  flames  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  cavity, 
which  resembles  a  small  'crater;  the  persons  who  venture  to  approach, 
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notwithstanding  the  heat  and  smoke  exhaled  from  it,  may  observe  a  mass 
of  burning  coal.     The  combustion  has  continued  for  several  ages,  but  it 
is  believed  that  a  perceptible  diminution  has  taken  place  in  its  intensity. 
The  mountains  in  the  department  form  the  boundaries  of  six  long  vailles, 
watered  by  the  Trueyre,  the  Lot,  the  Aveyron,  the  Viaur,  the  Tarn,  and 
the  Sorgues,  almost  all  of  which  flow  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west. 
The  same  vailles  are  filled  with  fruitful  alluvial  deposits;  the  rivers,  par- 
ticularly the  Lot  and  the  Tarn,  serve  to  move  different  works,  such  as 
i  silk,  woollen,  and  paper  manufactories,  and  facilitate  commercial  inter- 
I  course  with  the  neighbouring  departments.     The  towns  are  mostly  insig- 
j  nificant,  they  may  be  shortly  described.     Ville-Franche,  the  chief  town 
in  the  most  western  district,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Alzon  and  the  Aveyron;  it  was  the  birth  place  of  the  marshal  of  Belle-Isle; 
the  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  rich  pastures. 

Rhodez,  or  Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  department,  certainly  j 
the  smallest,  perhaps  the  ugliest  provincial  capital  in  France,  ' 
is  built  on  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the  Aveyron  flows  with  great  ra- 
pidity. It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  destitute 
of  beauty;  on  the  contrary,  the  views  from  many  places  are  romantic;  but 
the  dirty,  dark,  narrow,  and  crooked  streets,  all  built  on  an  inclined  plane, 
are  steep,  and  difficult  of  access.  A  great  many  wooden  houses,  and 
others  of  stone,  project  on  the  streets,  and  the  numerous  inequalities  in 
the  pavement  ai*e  filled  with  rough  and  sharp  stones;  on  the  whole,  in 
point  of  convenience  and  comfort,  it  may  be  said  to  be  several  centuries 
behind  the  other  towns  in  France.  The  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Francis  d'Estaing,  one  of  their  bishops,  for  their  cathedral, 
the  only  edifice  of  consequence  in  Rhodez.  The  extent  of  the  nave,  the 
boldness  of  the  vaulted  roof,  the  finely  formed  windows,  the  steeple,  not 
less  than  250  feet  in  height,  the  principal  tower  terminating  in  a  cupola, 
and  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin,  render  it  perhaps  the  finest 
monument /)f  Gothic  architecture  in  southern  France.  It  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  in  the  department,  and  according  to  a  ri- 
diculous Latin  inscription  on  one  of  the  walls,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in 
height  to  the  pyramids  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  Vandals  of 
the  revolution  would  have  destroyed  the  building,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
address  of  a  single  citizen,  who  preserved  it  by  moving  in  an  assembly 
that  it  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  Marat,  a  motion  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 5  Rhodez  has  given  birth  to  some  distinguished.men,  among 
others  to  Hugh  Brunet,  a  troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  John 
de  Serres,  a  protestant  theologian.  The  same  town  bore  before  the  Ro- 
man conquest,  the  Celtic  name  of  Segodunum^  which  the  Romans  changed 
into  Rutena,  because  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Euteni.  If  any  opinion  may  be 
formed  from  the  resemblance  between  different  words  which  have  passed 
from  the  Celtic  into  the  Latin,  the  people  who  at  a  remote  period  inha- 
bited the  province  of  Rouerge,  might  with  greater  accuracy  have  been 
called  the  Butheni,  from  the  Celtic  word  Buth,  or  the  German  Both,  which 
signifies  red;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  still  indicated  in  the  red  colour  of 
the  soil  and  sandstone  near  Rhodez. 

St.  Afrique,  almost  encompassed  with  fine  walks,  is  watered  j  ç, 
by  the  Sorgues,  which  flows  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  inter-  ^  ^^•^^"'i"®- 
sected  with  orchards,  meadows,  and  vineyards.  The  crooked  streets  are 
lined  with  Gothic  houses  ;  a  hospital  and  the  reformed  church  are  the 
only  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  village  of  Roquefort  at  two  leagues 
from  the  town,  was  famous  for  its  cheese  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
ago. 

Milhau,  the  Roman  jEmiliamim,  is  built  on  the  Tarn,  in  an  advantageous 

e  See  Promenade  de  Paris  à  Bagneres  de  Luchon  by  the  count  P.  de  V. 
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situation  for  trade  and  manufacturing  industry.  Severac-le-Chateau,  a 
town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  rises  on  a  conical  hill,  commanded  by 
an  old  Gothic  fortress,  in  which  a  drawbridge  leads  to  the  massive  ram- 
parts. St.  Geniez-d'Olt  stands  on  the  Lot;  Oltis  was  the  ancient  name  of 
the  same  river,  a  name  which  was  probably  corrupted  into  Olt.  It  is  a 
neat  and  small  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants;  it  has  given  birth  to 
Raynal.  Espalion,  although  not  so  large,  is  the  capital  of  a  district;  it 
consists  chiefly  of  a  long,  broad,  and  well  built  street. 
Department  T  The  department  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Lot,  is  crossed 
ofLot.  I  from  east  to  west  by  the  same  river;  the  Dordogne  and  the 

Cere  water  the  northern  extremities,  and  the  Sellé,  less  important  than 
the  rest,  winds  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  falls  into  the  Lot. 
Although  the  heights  are  not  lofty,  they  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface; 
different  metals  are  contained  in  them,  and  iron  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
supply  several  large  foundries.  The  vallies  are  fruitful  in  grain,  lint,  and 
tobacco;  the  low  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  excess  of  the 
grain  harvest  above  the  consumption  is  considerable,  that  of  the  wines 
amounts  to  three-fifths. 
Fi  ac  I  "^^^  inhabitants  of  Figeac  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sellé, 
'  manufacture  cotton  stuffs,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  wines 
and  cattle.  It  was  gradually  built  near  a  bénédictine  abbey  founded  by 
Ancient  cere-  (  Pepin  in  the  year  755.  When  the  abbot  made  his  first  en- 
mony.  I  trancc  into  the  town,  a  baron,  the  lord  of  Montbrun,  appeared 

in  the  costume  of  a  harlequin,  with  one  leg  bare,  and  the  other  covered 
with  an  embroidered  stocking;  he  led  a  horse  from  the  stable,  on  which 
the  pious  man  mounted,  and,  holding  the  bridle,  conducted  him  to  the 
church  gate,  where  he  waited  until  the  abbot  had  gone  through  his  de-j 
votions,  held  the  stirrup  for  him  on  his  return,  and  led  him  back  to  hisi 
house.     The  ceremony  was  performed  for  the  last  time  in  the  year  1766.''; 
r      Cahors  was  a  town  before  Caesar  invaded  Gaul;  it  was  then| 
'  called  Bivona,  and  according  to  tradition,  it  excited  the  admi-| 
ration  of  the  Roman  general.     It  is  certain  that  it  was  embellished  by  thej 
Romans, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadurci,  from  the  people  in  the  country.! 
Some  vestiges  of  these  ancient  times  still  exist;  among  others,  the  re-! 
mains  of  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  monument,  near  the  prefect's  pa-' 
lace,  erected  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  commemorate  the  cour-i 
ageous  resistance  which  their  countrymen  made  against  Caesar  at  Uxello- 
dunum^  the  present  Capdenac.     The  cathedral,  it  has  been  thought,  is 
partly  formed  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple;  at  all  events,  the  por- 
tal is  wholly  modern.     The  ramparts  are  used  as  a  public  walk;  they  rise 
above  the  Lot,  which  encompasses  nearly  the  whole  town,  and  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands.  The  streets  are  steep  and  crooked;  the  royal  college, 
the  seminary,  the  library,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  theatre,  and 
episcopal  palace,  are  nowise  remarkable  on  account  of  their  architecture. 
Ancient privi   I  ^^^  ^^^  dioccss  was  one  of  some  importance  before  the  revo- 
legesof  the       lutiou;  the  prelate  who  possessed  it,  was  entitled  the  count  ol 
bishop.  I  (3j^|^Qj,g^   ^j^j^  hg  j^ad  the  privilege  of  having  his  gloves  and 

sword  placed  beside  the  altar  whenever  he  officiated.  His  installation 
was  accompanied  with  a  ceremony  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  one 
that  was  performed  at  Figeac.  The  viscount  of  Cessac,  the  vassal  ol 
the  church,  waited  for  him  at  the  city  gate,  having  his  head  uncovered, 
without  a  mantle,  the  right  leg  bare,  and  a  slipper  on  the  right  foot.  Inj 
this  dress,  he  held  the  bridle  of  the  bishop's  mule,  and  led  it  to  the  epis- 
copal palace,  where  he  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  a  footman,  and  served 
his  liege  lord  during  dinner.  As  a  recompense  for  his  trouble,  he  re- 
ceived the  mule  and  the  buffet,  which  had  been  used  at  the  repast;  the 

''  See  Journal  Encyclopédique  de  Mars,  1766. 
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t'alue  of  the  latter  was  fixed  at  £130.  Cahors  was  the  birthplace  of  pope 
John  XXII.  who,  in  the  year  1321,  founded  a  university  in  his  native 
lown,  of  the  poet  Clement  Marot,  La  Calprenede,  the  financier,  Joachim 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  and  general  Ramel,  who  was  assassinated  at  Tou- 
louse in  1815.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  paper,  cloth,  and  lea- 
ther. 

Gourdon,  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  rises  on  the  Bloue,  i  subprefec- 
a  small  river;  it  carries  on  some  trade  in  sail  cloth  and  wool-  '  '"''^• 
len  stuffs.  Souillac  may  be  about  seven  leagues  from  Gurdon;  it  contains 
a  royal  manufactory  of  fire  arms;  it  is  watered  by  the  Dordogne,  on 
which  a  fine  bridge,  consisting  of  seven  arches,  has  been  erected.  Two 
intermitting  fountains,  the  Goiirg  and  the  Bouhy^  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood;  the  first  rises  in  the  valley  of  Blagour,  and  the  other  is- 
sues from  the  heights  of  Puy  Martin.  They  never  flow  at  the  same  time; 
as  soon  as  the  one  ceases  the  other  begins,  and  changes  in  a  few  minutes 
the  valley  which  serves  as  its  channel,  into  a  sheet  of  water.  The  erup- 
tion of  the  Bouley  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  a  slight  shock  and 
a  tremendous  noise. 

We  may  pass  from  the  department  of  Lot  into  that  of  Dor-  , 
dogne,  by  descending  the  last  river,  which  traverses  it  on  the  ' 
south  from  east  to  west.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Ille,  the  Dronne,  the 
Vezere,  and  by  more  than  fourteen  hundred  small  rivers  and  streams. 
Hills  extend  along  the  country  in  every  direction,  but  with  the  exception 
of  two  rallies,  those  watered  by  the  Ille  and  the  Dordogne,  they  bound 
only  narrow  passes,  almost  all  of  which  are  desolated  by  torrents.  The 
soil  is  by  no  means  productive;  the  calcareous  rocks  are  in  many  places 
bare,  or  vast  districts  are  covered  with  heath,  broom,  and  chesnut  trees; 
the  uniformity  thus  occasioned,  is  in  a  few  places  broken  by  sterile 
marshes.  Some  parts  are  rich  and  fruitful,  but  they  are  so  insignificant 
in  point  of  extent,  that  they  may  be  said  to  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  character  of  the  department.  The  grain  harvests  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  using  chesnuts  as  a  substitute.  As  to  the  vintage,  more  than 
half  the  wines  are  either  consumed  in  different  parts  of  France,  or  they 
are  converted  into  brandy  for  exportation.  Mineral  substances  abound  in 
the  country;  the  most  valuable  are  coal,  manganese,  and  iron.  The  work- 
ing of  the  last  metal,  and  the  art  of  converting  it  into  steel,  furnish  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  country  supplies  the 
gourmands  in  Paris  with  different  delicacies,  among  which,  the  white 
wine  of  Bergerac  is  not  the  least  important;  pork,  red  partridges, truffles, 
liqueurs,  and  sweetmeats  are  also  sent  to  the  capital. 

Sarlat  exports  a  great  quantity  of  paper;  it  is  the  chief  • 
town  in  a  district  that  abounds  in  iron  and  copper  ore,  mill-  ' 
stones,  and  coal.  The  people  in  Belves  and  Bugne  find  employment  in 
making  walnut  oil.  The  Doux  takes  its  source  in  the  same  district;  it 
rises  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  fills  a  circular  basin,  of  which  the  depth  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  the  circumference  exceeds  176  yards.  The  la- 
byrinths in  a  cave  about  three  leagues  distant  from  Sarlat,  are  more  than 
4200  yards  in  length;  they  extend  between  the  burgh  of  Miremont  and 
the  village  of  Privaset.  The  small  and  neat  town  of  Bergerac  rises  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne;  its  position  enables  the  inhabitants  to 
carry  on  an  advantageous  trade  with  Libourne  and  Bordeaux.  Many 
persons  are  employed  in  the  foundries,  iron-works,  and  paper-mills  in 
the  vicinity.  Michel  de  Montaigne,  a  village  about  eight  leagues  from 
Bergerac,  is  situated  near  the  castle  that  belonged  to  the  celebrated  phi- 
losopher; the  chamber  wherein  the  most  of  his  essays  were  composed, 
may  still  be  seen  in  one  of  the  turrets. 
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1      A  steep  road  on  an  arid  rid^e  leads  to  the  fruitful  valley  i 
'  watered  by  the  Ille,   and  to  Perigueux,   the    capital   of    the  I 
department,  and   the   chief  town  in  a  diocess.     It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Vesunna.     The  streets  are  dark,  narrow,  and  crooked;  the  old  i 
quarter,  or  the  city,  is  almost  deserted.     Were  it  necessary  to  indicate  its 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  mention  ! 
the  public  baths  and  aqueducts  now  in  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  amphi- 1 
theatre,  and  the  tower  of  Vesunne,  as   the  inhabitants  call  it,  a  circular 
edifice  without  doors  or  windows,  but  communicating  with  the  town  by 
a  subterranean  passage.     Several  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ca- 
thedral, different  inscriptions,  and  the  church  of  Saint  Front,  in  which 
the  Gothic  architecture  recalls  the  period  of  the  low  empire,  prove  how 
much  it  has  fallen  since  the  time  that  Pepin  defeated  the  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine under  its  walls.     The  inhabitants  of  the  present  day  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  capital,  in  turkeys,  truffles,  pastry,  liqueurs,  and  other  articles. 
I       Brantôme,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne,  i 
'  peopled  by  2700  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bene- 1 
dictine  convent,  which  might  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  had  it  not  i 
been  for  Peter  de  Bourdeilles,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Brantôme,  j 
a  writer  of  some  celebrity,  and  although  a  layman,  abbot  of  the  convent,  j 
Nontron  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bandiat,  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  j 
hardware,  goods,  and  iron  obtained  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
Riberac,  the  chief  town  of  a  contiguous  district,  rises  in  a  fruitful  plain,  i 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Dronne,  but  still  nearer  an  old  castle  that  I 
belonged  to  the  viscounts  of  Turenne.  | 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  continued, — France j> — ^Second  Section.*— ^Western  Region^ 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  mild  climate,  the  romantic  sites,  j 
and  the  remains  of  Roman  power  in  the  twenty-eight  departments  that  | 
form  the  Southern  region  of  France.     The  inhabitants,  it  has  been  seen,  | 
are  favoured  by  nature,  different  productions  are  admirably  adapted  for 
their  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains,  the  soil  is  everywhere  j 
fruitful.     But  if  the  population  be  compared  with  the  surface,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  result  accords  ill  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  same 
vast  region,  which  makes  up  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  extent  is  equal  to  nine  thousand  square  leagues,  the  population  to 
eight  million  four  hundred  and  four  thousand  individuals;  thus  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  every  square  league  does  not  amount  to  nine  hundred  ! 
and  thirty-four,  a  result  below  the  mean  number  in  the  other  divisions  of 
the  same  country.     Such  facts  are  not  without  their  value  ;  if  the  best  and  i 
most  fruitful  part  of   France  is  comparatively  poor  and  ill-peopled,   it 
proves  how  much  the  munificence  of  nature  may  be  surpassed  by  the  iii- 
dustry  and  resources  of  man.     Government  too  may  derive  an  important 
lesson  from  the  same  fact,  it  may  thus  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  ele- 
ments of  its  wealth  and  power.     Thirteen  departments  make  up  the  west- 
ern region;  the  population  relatively  to  the  surface  is  greater  than  in  the 
last,  for  five  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants 
arc  soattercd  over  a  surface  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  square  leagues^ 
consequently  the  average  number  to  every  square  league  exceeds  twclvt 
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hundred  and  ninety;  still  the  advantages  of  education  arfeJittle.^tJwiLin  ^  '    f 
the  western  region;  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  almost  on  a  ievel  w£!h/th^  r    ^ 
preceding.    How  much  then  might  the  population  and  wealth  bé  increa^dj   '",---'' 
if  ignorance  no  longer  formed  a  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  industry.^ 

Continuing  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  the  depart-  •  Department 
ment  of  Charente  may  be  first  described.  Contiguous,  but  ■  ofchareme. 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  department  of  Dordogne,  it  is  intersected  on 
the  north  by  high  hills,  and  on  the  south  by  low  ridges  and  heights.  Nine 
rivers,  exclusively  of  the  one  from  which  the  department  takes  its  name, 
water  it  in  different  directions.  So  many  pools  are  contained  in  the  bed 
of  the  Tardouere,  that  most  of  the  water  remains  in  them;  indeed  it  never 
joins  the  Bandiat  until  it  has  been  swollen  by  rains.  The  last  river  exhi- 
bits the  same  phenomena;  the  hills  which  bound  it  are  undermined  by 
immense  cavities,  adorned  with  the  finest  stalactites.  The  Taponnat, 
after  a  course  of  some  leagues,  fills  different  pools,  and  never  afterwards 
appears.  The  Touvre,  almost  as  large  as  the  Sorgues  at  Vaucluse,  issues 
from  the  cavities  of  a  steep  rock;  although  it  encloses  several  islands,  it  > 
might  be  rendered  navigable  without  much  difficulty.  These  rivers,  as 
well  as  the  Perouse,  the  Né,  the  Tude,  the  Nizonne,  and  the  Vienne,  wa- 
ter vallies  abounding  in  rich  pastures.  The  calcareous  ridges  and  sandy 
plains  that  cover  several  districts,  account  for  the  aridity  of  the  soil  in 
the  greater  portion  of  the  department.  The  arable  land  may  be  equal  to 
a  third  part  of  the  whole,  the  grain  harvests  are  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  inhabitants;  another  third  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  yielding 
wines  of  an  ordinary  quality,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into 
brandy,  of  which  the  quantity  exported  into  the  interior  and  into  different 
countries,  amounts  to  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  barrels.  The  rest 
of  the  department  is  covered  with  chesnut  trees,  uncultivated  plains,  na- 
tural and  artificial  meadows,  affording  pasture  to  thirty  thousand  oxen, 
which  the  inhabitants  import  every  year;  they  are  fattened  and  again  ex- 
ported. Mines  are  worked  in  the  department,  and  iron  ore  is  converted 
into  cast  iron  and  bars. 

Angouleme  rises  on  a  hill,  which  may  be  seen  from  a  great  i 
distance;  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious;  several  of  the  inhabi-  ' 
tants  attain  to  a  great  age,  and  the  women  are  distinguished  by  their 
beauty.  The  Quartier-Neuf  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice;  ill  built 
houses,  crooked  and  narrow  strqets,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  town.  The 
suburbs  of  Ousmeau  stands  on  a  declivity  above  the  Charente,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  erected  several  paper  mills,  distilleries,  and  sugar  works,  they 
manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  porcelain,  and  earthenware.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department,  and  also  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  It  was  once  fortified, 
but  the  ramparts  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  that  rise  in  the 
form  of  terraces,  and  command  an  extensive  horizon  bounded  by  heights; 
the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  view  are  the  small  river  of  Anguienne, 
that  winds  along  rich  meadows  and  fruitful  hills,  the  fine  bridge  over  the 
Charente,  and  the  obelisk  raised  by  government  to  the  present  dutchess  of 
Angouleme.  Within  the  same  town  are  contained  a  royal  naval  school, 
a  college,  a  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history:  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Balzac,  Montalembert,  the  engineer,  and  the  assassin  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  Romans  called  it  Iculisma^ 
it  is  more  than  once  mentioned  by  Ausonius,  but  it  did  not  rise  into  im- 
portance before  the  period  of  the  middle  ages.  Larochefoucault,  a  small 
town  on  the  Tardouere,  consists  of  a  single  street,  it  contains  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  old  Gothic  castle,  which  commands  it,  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  duke,  whose  fame  has  been  perpetuated  by  his  book  of 
maxims. 

Confolans,  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  sterile  country,  •    ^    . , 
the  capital  ot  a  subpreiecture,  which  derives  Us  name  from  the  ' 
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confluence  of  the  Goire  and  the  Vienne,  is  not,  however,  unpleasantly 
situated,  and  the  banks  of  both  the  rivers  are  fruitful  in  pastures.  A 
square  turret  in  the  neighbourhood  is  all  that  remains  of  a  strong  castle. 
It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Charente  at  two  places  on  the  road  that  leads 
from  Confolans  to  the  small  and  neat  town  of  Ruffec,  that  rises  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  same  river.  A  small  chain  of  hills  terminates  on  the 
south  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Charente,  which  describes  many  wind- 
I  ings  through  large  meadows.     The  same  river  waters  Jarnac, 

^™  '  '  houses  are  built  on  both  the  banks,  and  it  possesses  a  harbour 
of  some  importance.  A  modern  monument  erected  on  the  plain,  serves 
lo  mark  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  duke  d'Anjou  defeated  the  prince  of 
Condé  in  the  year  1569.  As  it  has  been  thought  consistent  with  good  taste 
to  commemorate  the  fatal  engagement  in  which  Frenchmen  fought  against 
each  other,  the  place  near  the  walls  of  the  town,  where  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  assassinated  by  the  marquis  of  Montesquiou  after  the  victory, 
.  ought  also  to  have  been  indi^Ust-ed.     Cognac,  the  capital  of  the 

^^  ■  same  district,  rises  on  an  eminence,  of  which  the  base  is  wa- 

tered by  the  Charente.  Francis  the  First  was  born  in  the  old  castle  that 
defended  formerly  this  commercial  city,  the  mart  of  the  excellent  brandy 
and  liqueurs  that  are  distilled  in  the  adjoining  districts. 

Barbezieux,  in  the  middle  of  the  fruitful  country  through  which  the 
Né  flows,  is  neither  so  populous  nor  so  well  built  as  Cognac,  it  rises  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  ;  the  an- 
cient fortress  has  been  changed  into  a  prison.  The  trade  it  carries  on 
with  the  metropolis,  consists  chiefly  in  capons  and  truffles.  Aubeterre, 
on  the  Dronne,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  department,  is  finely 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle.  The  church 
is  cut  in  the  rock  which  supports  part  of  the  town. 

Department  I  ^^^  lower  part  of  the  Charente,  waters  a  country  fruitful 
of  Lower  in  com,  and  abounding  in  vineyards,  of  which  the  produce  is 

Charente.  |  converted  into  brandy.  The  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  and  a 
great  extent  of  coast  tend  to  enrich  a  laborious  population.  There  are 
not  many  inequalities  in  tJie  department,  all  the  hills  are  low,  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  are  salubrious.  But  the  saline  marshes  near  the  sea,  which 
furnish  the  salt  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Rochelle  salt,  diff'use 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  occasion  diff'erent  diseases.  Many  anchor- 
ages and  ports  facilitate  navigation,  promote  the  coasting  trade,  and  in- 
duce companies  or  individuals  to  equip  vessels  for  the  cod  fisheries  and 
the  French  colonies.  Lastly,  the  islands  of  Ré  Oleron  and  Aix,  add  to  the 
maritime  importance  of  the  department. 

Jonzac  is  situated  in  part  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  last  depart- 
mentj  it  is  the  chief  town  in  an  ill-peopled  district,  inferior  in  size  to  the 
,  bur2:h  of  Mirambeau,  which  contains  3200  inhabitants. 
'  Saintes,  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  is  an  old  and  probably  on 
that  account,  a  dirty  town.  Ammianus  Marcelinus  considered  it  the 
most  flourishing  city  in  Aquitaine.  It  was  called  Mediolanum,  the  Ro- 
mans changed  it  afterwards  into  Santones,  after  the  name  of  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Gaul.  It  possesses  still  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  and  several 
councils  have  been  held  in  the  town.  The  last  met  in  the  year  1096,  and 
enjoined  the  faithful  to  fast  during  the  vigils  of  the  apostles.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  subprefect,the  theatre,  the  college,  and  the  ancient  cathedral, 
cannot  be  commended  on  account  of  their  architecture;  the  public  library 
contains  24,000  volumes.  Bernard  de  Palissy  was  born  at  Saintes,  a 
man  of  genius,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  potter  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Bou- 
tonne, a  small  river,  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  and 
enables  the  industrious  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  brandy  and 
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kiinber.  Religious  wars  were  long  fatal  to  the  town,  indeed  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  so  from  the  period  of  the  memorable  siege  by  which 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Third,  to  the  time  it  supported  ano- 
ther siege  against  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  who  razed  the  fortifications. 
The  second  Henry  de  Bourbon  Conde,  and  Regnaud,  a  statesman  under 
the  imperial  government,  were  born  in  Saint- Jean  d'Angely.  It  possesses 
a  royal  powder  manufactory.  The  horses  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
much  valued  in  different  parts  of  France.  Maremmes,  about  half  a 
league  distant  from  the  sea,  is  exposed  to  the  pernicious  exhalations  from 
the  saK  marshes.  Although  a  well  built  and  a  commercial  town,  it 
might  have  been  much  more  flourishing  than  at  present,  had  it  not  been 
for  its  unhealthy  situation.  Tonnay-Charente  possesses  a  safe  and  com- 
modious harbour  for  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons. 

Rochefort  rises  on  the  Charente  about  a  league's  distance  t  n  ,  r  . 
from  the  last  placej  the  harbour,  one  of  the  three  largest  in  ' 
France,  may  be  about  2500  yards  in  length,  it  contains  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  float  ships  of  the  line  at  low  tide.  Ships  of  600  tons  with 
their  cargoes,  enter  a  smaller  harbour  adapted  for  merchant  vessels. 
Rochefort  is  nearly  four  leagues  distant  from  the  ocean,  bnt  the  advan- 
tages of  an  admirable  position  are  increased  by  large  dockyards,  careen- 
ing wharfs,  naval  storehouses,  cordage  and  sail  manufactories.  The 
town  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  are  straight,  many  of  them  terminate 
in  a  large  piece  of  ground  planted  with  trees.  The  hospital,  the  prison, 
in  which  2400  galley-slaves  may  be  confined,  the  cannon  foundry  and 
the  arsenal  are  the  finest  buildings.  A  reservoir  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  water  the  streets  daily,  a  precaution  by  so  much  the  more  necessary 
as  from  the  month  of  August  to  October,  the  air  of  Rochefort  is  any  thing 
but  salubrious.  The  works  that  defend  it  are  the  ramparts  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  and  the  forts  raised  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Charente. 
An  excellent  road  leads  to  Rochelle,  the  capital  of  the  department. 

The  last  town  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century.  Philip  t  j,  t^  ,i 
Augustus  conferred  several  privileges  on  the  inhabitants;  it  ^ 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  Charles  the  Fifth 
contrived  to  add  it  to  his  dominions;  the  political  divisions  to  which  the 
reformation  gave  so  much  weight,  rendered  it  the  centre  of  protestant 
opposition,  it  was  then  besieged  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  and  taken  after 
a  resistance  of  13  months,  a  resistance  which  cost  the  king  more  than 
£2,000,000.  Situated  on  a  gulf,  the  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious; 
whatever  be  the  height  of  the  waters  in  the  ocean,  vessels  may  be  ca- 
reened in  the  basin  in  which  they  receive  their  cargoes.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  by  Vauban.  Straight  streets,  many  houses 
adorned  with  porticos  that  form  arcades,  the  elegant  court  of  the  castle, 
the  exchange  and  the  townhouse  give  the  place  an  imposing  aspect.  It 
is  the  native  town  of  Reaumur,  Seignette  the  druggist,  who  discovered 
the  purgative  salt  that  bears  his  name,  and  of  several  distinguished  men. 
It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  to  find  it  the  seat  of  learned  and  scientific 
societies;  it  possesses  a  valuable  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  a  school  of  navigation.  The  Mail^  a  public  walk, 
commands  a  view  of  the  ocean;  from  it  may  be  seen  the  isle  of  Re  on  the 
ri.ght,  peopled  by  fishermen,  and  encompassed  with  breakers.  Aix, 
where  vessels  wait  for  favourable  winds,  rises  in  front,  and  the  important 
Oleron  on  the  left,  an  island  abounding  in  wine  and  salt.  Marans,  a 
small  but  neat  town  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,  carries 
on  a  trade  in  salt,  and  contains  four  thousand  inhabitants;  it  has  a  safe 
harbour  on  the  Sevre-Niortaise  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea, 
to  which  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  are  borne  by  the  tides. 

The  Vendée,  the  largest  feeder  of  the  Sevre-Niortaise,  is  .  Department 
only  navigable  in  a  short  part  of  its  course,  not  more  than  six  '  of  Vendée. 
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leagues  in  length.  At  the  time  France  was  divided  according  to  the  ne 
divisions,  the  same  river  was  chosen  rather  than  the  Lay,  the  last  is  cer 
tainly  larger,  but  the  name  of  La  Vendee  was  given  to  one  of.  the  most 
fruitful  maritime  departments«^to  one  which  by  its  devotedness  to  the 
royal  cause,  became  at  the  revolution  the  focus  of  a  civil  war,  that  lasted 
not  less  than  seven  years,  and  desolated  almost  all  the  eastern  part  of 
France.  The  soil  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  Marais  com- 
prehends all  the  country  on  the  coast,  it  is  covered  with  sands  which 
have  been  rendered  productive  by  canals  and  the  labour  of  manj  it  abounds 
also  in  marshes,  which  from  their  extent  and  the  quantity  of  salt  collected 
from  them,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ocean  covered  these  coasts  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  The  Bocage  consists  in  some  places  of  sterile 
heaths,  but  in  others  of  woods  or  lands  that  numerous  streams  serve  to 
water  and  fructify.  The  Plain  formed  by  all  the  country  between  the 
Bocage  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  department,  may  be  considered  the 
most  fertile  and  the  best  adapted  for  every  sort  of  cultivation.  The  me- 
phitic  vapours  that  rise  from  the  Marais,  are  fatal  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants;  drained  or  intersected  by  many  canals,  destitute  of  springs, 
only  affording  water  more  or  less  brackish  to  quench  the  thirst,  it  is  with 
all  these  disadvantages  one  of  the  best  cultivated  countries  in  France.  It 
produces  excellent  lint,  abundant  grain  harvests,  leguminous  plants  re- 
markable for  their  size,  and  pastures  on  which  horses,  oxen  and  sheep 
are  reared.  The  Bocage  yields  good  wine,  and  the  fields  are  divided  by 
hedges  and  orchards.  The  plain  is  fruitful  in  every  sort  of  grain,  but 
white  wines  of  an  ordinary  quality  are  only  produced  on  the  vineyards. 
Earthen-wares,  coarse  linen,  woollen  manufactures,  the  extracting  of  soda 
from  seaweed,  and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  salt  marshes,  form  the 
principal  branches  of  industry. 

Fontenayie-  i  Fontenay-le-Comte  excited  the  indignation  of  the  republi- 
Comte.  I  ç^2in  government;  ridiculously  jealous  of  whatever  might  be 

associated  with  the  ancient  system,  it  did  not  suffer  the  town  to  be  called 
by  its  usual  name,  but  changed  it  by  a  decree  into  that  of  Fontenay-le- 
Peuple,  It  stands  in  a  fruitful  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vendée.  The 
sombre  remains  of  a  strong  castle,  a  church  of  which  the  steeple  may  be 
about  300  feet  in  height,  and  a  suburbs  larger  than  the  town  itself,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  important  city;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district. 
Lucon,  the  second  town  in  the  same  district,  has  been  raised  into  the  seat 
of  a  diocess,  it  contains  about  3600  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  are  ill  paved,  it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
canal,  which  throws  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Anse  d'Aiguillon.  A  road 
Sables  i  through    a   dull    and   monotonous    country   leads    to    Sables 

d'oionnes.  I  d'Olonnes,  a  town  consisting  of  four  long  and  parallel  streets, 
built  on  a  narrow  stripe  of  sandy  land  that  protrudes  into  the  sea,  it  is 
defended  by  several  forts.  The  harbour,  which  can  only  receive  vessels 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  separates  the  town  from  the  suburbs  of 
Chaume,  which  rises  on  a  rock.  Saint  Giles,  another  seaport  on  the  same 
coast,  lies  opposite  the  isle  of  Yeu,  which  is  only  inhabited  by  fishermen; 
but  Moirmoutiers,  a  larger  island  at  some  distance  from  it,  contains  two 
villages  and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  peopled  by  7500  individuals.  Both 
these  islands  form  part  of  the  district  of  Sables  d'Olonne,  which  extends 
on  the  north  to  the  district  of  Bouin,  formerly  a  calcareous  rock,  but  at 
present  united  to  the  continent,  and  more  than  seven  leagues  in  circum- 
ference; the  canal  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  land,  now  serves 
as  the  means  of  communication,  it  has  been  changed  into  an  embankment. 
The  district  gives  its  name  to  a  village  of  2500  inhabitants. 
Bourbon  I  Bourbon  Vendée,  a  thinly  peopled  town,  but  the  only  one  of 
Vendée.  I  any  consequcnce  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  was  formerly 
the  burgh  of  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  in  the  principality  that  belonged  to  the 
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Aouse  of  Bourbon-Conti.  It  contained  hardly  800  inhabitants  in  1807, 
f\vhen  its  name  was  changed  into  that  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  out /.1 26,000 
in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  chief  town  of  a  prefecture;  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  its  ancient  name  was  restored  in  1814. 
It  is  built  after  the  plan  of  a  large  city,  but  many  edifices  remain  unfinished, 
the  funds  for  the  purpose  are  wanting;  the  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and 
deserted.  It  can  never  become  a  place  of  commerce  or  industry  until  the 
projected  canal  of  Bret  has  been  completed,  because  it  stands  on  the  Yon, 
a  small  river,  far  from  others  that  are  navigable,  and  from  any  populous 
town.  "• 

The  department  of  Deux  Sevres,  contiguous  on  the  west  to     ^^     _.      . 

,  PTTr        1'        •  1-  J-  11-  •  t        ,  Department 

that  ot  La  Vendee,  is  crossed  m  a  diagonal  direction  by  the  ofDeux 
heights  of  Gatine,  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  shaded  by  forests,  from  ^^^^*- 
which  the  inhabitants  export  different  sorts  of  timber.  Intersected  by 
many  streams,  it  takes  its  name  from  the  two  Sevres;  the  one  flowing 
from  south  to  north,  the  other  from  east  to  west;  the  one  called  Sevre- 
Nantaise,  and  the  other  Sevre-Niortaise,  because  they  water  Nantes  and 
Niort.  Many  fine  vailles  and  plains  fruitful  in  vineyards  and  pastures, 
extend  in  diff'erent  directions,  but  there  are  also  much  uncultivated  land, 
numerous  fens,  and  marshes.  The  grain  and  wine  harvests  exceed  the 
consumption,  herds  and  flocks  are  reared  on  the  meadows.  It  furnishes 
the  mules  that  are  so  much  prized  by  the  wealthy  Spaniards,  others  that 
travel  with  heavy  burdens  across  the  steep  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  those 
too,  that  drag  the  enormous  wagons  which  are  seen  on  all  the  roads  in 
the  south  of  France.  The  sale  of  these  animals  in  foreign  countries,  yields 
several  millions  of  franks  to  the  department.  The  oxen  form  also  a  lu- 
crative branch  of  commerce;  the  fattest  are  sent  to  Paris,  but  the  greater 
number  are  sold  and  fattened  in  Normandy.  The  people  work  iron,  and 
manufacture  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen  stuff's. 

Niort,  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  a  place  of  some  . 
antiquity,  has  been  much  improved;  modern  buildings  now  ' 
occupy  the  site  of  the  rubbish  and  old  houses  that  rendered  it  formerly 
one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  Poitou.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are 
an  old  Gothic  church  built  by  the  English,  the  town-house,  the  ancient 
palace  that  belonged  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  fine  fountain  of 
Vivien.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  born  in  one  of  the  prisons  in  the 
same  town;  the  celebrated  men  that  it  has  produced,  are  Isaac  de  Beau- 
sobre  and  Lewis  de  Fontanes.  The  picturesque  banks  of  the  Sevre  in  the 
neighbourhood  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  public  walks  and  gardens.  The 
small  town  of  Mauzé  is  the  capital  of  a  district  from  which  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  asses  are  annually  exported.  Saint  Maixent,  a  town  of 
five  thousand  souls,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  fruitful  country 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  finest  mules  in  Europe  are  reared  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  which  Melle  is  the  chief  town. 

A  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gatine  hills  is  watered  by  . 
the  Thouet;  Parthenay  rises  near  its  banks,  on  a  hill  formerly  ' 
commanded  by  an  ancient  castle  now  in  ruins.  The  village  of  Foret,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  Sevre-Nantaise,  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  Duplessis  Mornay,  whom  the  catholics  called  the  pope 
of  the  Huguenots;  the  river  flows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  serves  to 
move  diff'erent  mills.  Bressuire  is  situated  on  a  hill,  which  confines  the 
streams  of  the  Argenton;  it  was  so  much  injured  during  the  wars  of  La 
Vendée,  that  at  one  time  the  only  buildings  left  entire  were  a  solitary 
house  and  the  granite  church.  It  has  since  become  the  capital  of  a  sub- 
prefecture;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and  woollen  stuff's.  In  a 
north-east  direction,  and  about  five  leagues  distant  from  the  last  place, 
the  Thouet  flows  round  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  Thouars  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit.    It  was  probably  founded  before  the  sixth  century:  Thouars^  or  Tho- 
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^ 

act  «ra;,  signifies  the  citadel  of  the  Thouet.     Pepin  took  it  in  the  year  758,^ 
and  the  English  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  the  strongest  places  ^ 
in  Poitou.     As  the  town  was  more  than  once  desolated  during  the  civil 
wars,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  the  magnificent  old  castle  built  in  the 
time  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  by  the  dutchess  of  La  Tremouille,  remains 
entire. 

Department  I  The  Vienne  gives  its  name  to  the  department  through  which 
of  Vienne.  I  it  passes  from  north  to  south.  Some  of  the  hills  on  the  south 
are  lofty,  those  on  the  north  are  insignificant;  a  high  ridge  that  extends 
in  the  centre,  encompasses  the  Vienne  and  the  Clain,  one  of  its  feeders; 
the  eastern  districts  consist  of  low  plains  and  vailles.  The  soil  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fruitful,  it  consists  in  many  places  of  heaths  and  landes,  still  it 
produces  as  much  grain  as  the  inhabitants  consume^  and  a  surplus  quan- 
tity of  wine,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  is  either  exported  or  converted 
into  brandy.  Different  mineral  springs  and  iron  mines  are  situated  in  the 
department:  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  hardware  goods,  the  cutlery, 
the  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  and  ordinary-lace  that  the  inhabitants  manu- 
facture, it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their 
commerce  is  the  want  of  roads,  and  other  outlets. 

I  Civray,  a  small  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  most  southern 
'  district,  possesses  a  church,  which  was  probably  built  before 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Gaul.  Montmorillon  is  the  capital  of 
another  district,  from  which  biscuits  and  macaroni  are  exported  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France.  An  ancient  and  very  curious  monument,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  of  Druidical  origin,  stands  in  the  court  of  the  old  convent 
that  belonged  to  the  Augustines. 

T  The  ancient  capital  of  Poitou  rises  on  a  hill  that  may  be  seen 
1  from  the  confluence  of  the  Boivre  and  the  Clain.  It  was  the 
Limonum  of  the  Pictavi,  an  important  place  in  Ptolemy's  time;  it  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  department,  and  it  still  retains  its  old  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  the  venerable  witnesses  of  the  invasion  made  by  the  Visigoths 
into  the  country,  and  of  their  defeat  by  Clovis.  King  John  of  France 
having  refused  the  advantageous  terms  offered  by  Edward,  lost  the  me- 
morable battle  of  Poitiers,  in  which  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  was  defeated  by  eight  thousand  English;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner 
and  conveyed  to  England.  Charles  the  Sixth  removed  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  Poitiers  during  the  wars  he  maintained  against  the  English.  The 
streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  but  some  traces  of  ancient  splendour  may 
be  discovered  in  the  remains  of  the  palace  erected  by  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  in  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  even  perhaps  in  the  street  that 
is  now  called  the  Arena.  The  Guillon,  a  picturesque  walk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, terminates  near  the  imposing  ruins  of  a  Gothic  castle.  The 
cathedral,  which  in  point  of  size  is  equal  to  any  other  in  France,  was 
built  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  diocess  of  Poitiers  dates  from  a  much 
earlier  epoch;  indeed,  twenty-three  councils  have  been  held  in  the  town 
during  a  period  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.*  The  ashes  of  Madam  de  Montespan  rest  in  the  Grey 
Friars'  church;  two  bishops  of  the  fourth  century,  Saint  Hilary  and  Saint 
Maximin,  were  born  in  Poitiers;  it  contains  a  curious  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, and  a  library  of  22,000  volumes. 

1      The  Vienne  begins  to  be  navigable  at  seven  leagues  on  the 

1  north-east  of  Poitiers.     Chatellerault  rises  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  river,  where  a  modern  bridge  has  been  erected,  that  leads  to  an  old 

castle  flanked  with  four  large  towers;  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  building 

adds  much  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  but  it  serves  at  least  as  a  gate  to 

»  Namely,  în  the  years  355,  389,  592,  937,  1000,  1010,  1028,  1030,  1032,  1036,  1073, 
1078,  1094,  1100,  1105,  1109,  1280,  1284, 1304,  1367,  1387,  1396,  and  1405. 
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the  town.  Loudun  may  be  about  nine  leagues  distant  in  à\i  i»  -' 
north-west  direction  from  Chatellerault,  it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  •  -  /  y 
and  surrounded  by  vineyards  that  yield  good  wine.  Although  an  kisi^- 
nificant  town,  it  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  men,  among^ 
others  to  John  Maigret,  better  known  perhaps  by  the  name  of  Macrin,  or 
the  assumed  Latin  one  of  Macrinus,  and  to  Doctor  Renaudot,  who  pub- 
lished the  first  French  newspaper  in  the  year  1631.  Urbain  Grandier,  a 
curate,  was  accused  and  condemned  in  the  same  town  during  the  reign  of 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  A  song  that  he  had  written  against  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  the  cause  of  his  death;  a  pretext,  however,  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  bewitched  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns. 
Ignorant  and  superstitious  women  may  be  excited  or  bribed  to  swear  on 
the  altar  that  they  are  possessed  by  demons;  if  the  experiment  were  re- 
newed at  present,  it  might  be  followed  with  the  same  success;  it  is  much 
more  wonderful  that  they  were  believed  at  so  recent  a  period,  at  a  time 
when  many  great  and  good  men  were  living  in  France.  Although  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  clergymen  perhaps 
suborned,  certainly  encouraged  and  confirmed  such  witnesses  in  their 
delusion;  the  same  men  put  an  innocent  brother  to  the  torture,  and  after- 
wards burnt  him  alive  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  a  minister,  whose  great 
actions  were  sullied  by  greater  crimes. 

The  Mayenne  throws  itself  into  the  Loire,  and  takes  the  name 
of  the  Maine  after  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe,  hence  the  de- 
partment has  been  called  Maine  and  Loire.  Manufacturing 
industry,  the  culture  of  corn  and  the  vine,  the  working  of  mines,  granite, 
marble,  and  slate  quarries,  are  so  many  sources  of  wealth.  The  coal  pits 
in  the  same  country  yield  every  year  more  than  ten  thousand  chaldrons. 

The  suburbs  of  Saumur  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and 
a  well  built  bridge  of  twelve  arches  leads  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  quay 
is  the  most  frequented  walk,  and  the  principal  buildings  in  that  part  of 
the  town  are  a  royal  riding  school,  spacious  barracks,  and  a  theatre.  A 
broad  street  leads  to  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  on  which  part  of  the 
town  has  been  built.  A  strong  castle  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  same 
height,  and  it  serves  at  present  as  a  depot  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  portal  of  St.  Peter's  church  is  modern,  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  very  ancient.  The  town-house  is  a  Gothic  edifice  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  quay,  which  extends  beyond  the  public  walk,  and  terminates 
near  a  fine  hospital  on  the  chalky  height  that  commands  the  town;  the 
neighbouring  excavations  in  the  same  hill  have  been  converted  into  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  Saumur  is  watered  on  the  west  by  the  Thoue,  a  small  river 
on  which  the  inhabitants  erected  of  late  years  a  bridge,  where  general 
Berton  halted  very  unexpectedly  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  easily  taken 
the  town.  Three  druidical  monuments  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood; 
the  one  is  a  natural  obelisk  that  rises  vertically  to  a  considerable  height;*» 
the  two  others  consist  of  flat  stones  heaped  above  each  other;  according 
to  antiquaries,  they  are  two  crom-lechs  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;*" 
the  smallest  stands  on  a  sloping  hill,  the  other,  remarkable  for  its  great 
size,  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  Saumur  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade;  it  emplqys  six  hundred  individuals  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages 
in  a  particular  department  of  industry;  they  make  emaux  and  chaplets, 
of  which  the  quantity  exported  may  amount  in  value  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Doué,  about  four  leagues  distant  from  Saumur,  is  peopled  by 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
in  the  excavations  of  a  calcareous  rock,  the  remains  of  an  old  palace, 

b  Antiquaries  term  them  peulvens,  from  the  Breton  word  which  signifies  a  pillar  of 
stone. 
«=  Crom-lech  signifies  literally  a  raised  place. 
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which,  it  is  supposed,  belonged  to  king  Dagobert,  and  the  largest  foun- 
tain in  France.     Extensive  grottos  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Subprefec-      i      The  road  from  Saumur  to  Baugé  is  nowise  remarkable,  and, 
tures.  I  the  latter  town,  although  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture,  might 

be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fine  bridge  that  has  been 
lately  erected  over  the  Couesnon.  An  English  army  was  defeated  at  no 
great  distance  from  Baugé  in  the  year  1421.  The  same  district  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  paper;  thus  although  Durtal  is  a  small  town  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  possesses  several  paper  mills,  and  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  linen,  earthen  wares,  and  porcelain.  Durtal  has  been  ad- 
mired for  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
commanded  by  two  colossal  towers,  all  that  remains  of  an  old  castle,  that 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Oudon  waters  Segré,  which, 
although  the  chief  town  in  a  subprefecture,  is  inferior  in  population  and 
industry  to  the  burgh  of  Chateau-Neuf  on  the  Sarthe,  to  Pouancé,  which 
is  enriched  by  ironworks,  to  Lion  d'Angers,  worthy  of  notice  for  its  pic- 
turesque situation,  and  to  other  burghs  and  towns  in  the  same  district. 
T  Angers  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  at  no  great  distance 
^  below  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Maine.  The  ram- 
parts, the  public  walks,  particularly  the  Turcie  and  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
the  cathedral  with  its  two  steeples  rising  into  the  air,  a  Gothic  castle,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  in  which  eighteen  large  towers 
form  an  imposing  mass,  may  give  the  town  an  appearance  of  splendour 
that  it  does  not  possess.  The  streets  are  narrow,  some  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood,  in  others  the  wood  is  concealed  by  a  thin  covering  of  slate. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  modern  additions  made  to  the  j 
town,  the  quarter  near  the  ramparts,  and  others  are  regularly  and  well 
built.  Angers  possesses  a  library  consisting  of  twenty-six  thousand  vo- 
lumes, a  valuable  collection  of  French  paintings,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  two  theatres.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the 
Roman  conquest;  it  was  then  called  Juliomagus,  the  Romans  changed  its 
name  afterwards  into  JÎndecavum.  It  has  given  birth  to  Bernier,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  and  to  Menage,  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  whom  Molière 
has  represented  in  the  character  of  Vadius.**  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
situated  extensive  slate  quarries,  which  afford  employment  to  three  thou- 
sand workmen,  and  from  which  nearly  eighty  millions  of  slates  are  ob- 
tained every  year. 
„     .  ^      I       Pont  de  Ce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  about  a  league  dis- 

PontdeCe.  „  .      '  ,  ,        ,  ,  i    •    i     .  • 

'  tant  trom  Angers,  contains  only  three  thousand  inhabitants; 
it  may  be  remarked,  however,  for  its  numerous  bridges  and  embankments, 
forming  a  line  more  than  three  thousand  yards  in  length,  they  communi- 
cate with  different  islands  and  the  branches  of  the  river.  The  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp  occupy  a  great  space,  they  extend  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Mayenne.  Ingrande,  near  the  road  to  Nantes,  possesses  glass 
works,  in  which  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed.  Chalonne,  a  town 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  in  a  district  famous  for  its  vineyards,  is  built 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Layon  and  the  Loire;  it  fronts  the  Lombardiere 
islands,  where  verdant  groves  and  romantic  scenery  form  perhaps  the 
finest  landscape  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Coal  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I       Beaupreau,  between  the  same  river  and  the  southern  limits 

Beaupreau.     I/.,',  .,  ,  -    c  •  c      •   r   t  i-j 

'  01  the  department,  is  the  chiet  town  in  a  iruitlul  and  indus- 
trious district.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
many  of  them  arc  employed  in  dying  cloth;  they  carry  on  besides  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather.  The  village  of  Mont- Jean  is  almost  surrounded 
by  coal  mines;  the  prosperity  of  Tessouale,  another  village,  depends  onj 


=*  See  the  comedy  of  the  Femmes  Savantes. 
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ts  bleach-fields.  Chemillé,  a  small  place  of  four  thousand  in-  .  ^j^^i^^ 
labitants,  has  been  enriched  by  the  same  manufactures  which  ' 
lave  rendered  Cholet  a  flourishing  town.  It  was  adorned  with  a  fine  cas- 
le,  which  was  destroyed  in  common  with  almost  all  the  other  buildings 
luring  the  war  of  La  Vendee;  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ruins,  industry 
las  increased,  and  the  population  has  been  doubled;  it  contains  at  present 
Tiore  than  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  improvements  introduced 
nto  the  manufactories,  and  the  greater  demand  for  their  products,  are 
:he  cause  of  so  much  prosperity. 

The  romantic  sites  and  varied  landscapes  watered  by  the 
Lioire,  have  given  the  river  a  celebrity  which  it  might  not  have 
otherwise  possessed.  And  certainly  the  lower  part  of  its 
:ourse  serves  to  confirm  the  general  opinion,  and  accounts  for  the  songs 
:hat  have  been  made  in  its  praise.  Neat  villages,  picturesque  vallies, 
lills  covered  with  vineyards  or  rich  meadows,  may  be  seen  on  part  of  the 
•oad  to  Nantes, — from  Montrelais,  a  village  enriched  by  its  coals  and 
excellent  wines,  to  the  burgh  of  Audon,  where  two  chains  of  hills  bound 
)Oth  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  appearance  of  the  country  changes 
Deyond  the  last  place;  the  fields  are  no  longer  covered  with  luxuriant 
larvests,  the  traveller  might  suppose  himself  in  Brittany,  from  the  fens, 
)uckwheat,  and  heaths.  Lastly,  the  cathedral  of  Nantes  is  seen  from  a 
rtrell-cultivated  plain  about  two  leagues  in  length. 

Many  rivers  water  the  department,  it  is  also  bathed  by  the 
3cean,  the  coasts  are  nearly  twenty-five  leagues  long,  and  they 
ire  continually  enlarged  by  alluvial  deposits.  It  may  be  re- 
narked  too  that  the  salt  marshes  on  the  same  coasts  are  very  valuable. 
Different  districts  in  the  department  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  and 
:hick  forests;  it  is  fruitful  in  grain,  and  still  more  so  in  wine,  it  abounds 
in  coal  and  iron,  the  inhabitants  smelt  the  ore,  and  convert  the  metal  into 
iifterent  articles,  which  are  sold  in  many  parts  of  France.  The  other 
products  of  industry  in  the  same  department  are  porcelain,  china,  and 
different  manufactures;  it  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  principal  European 
states,  it  equips  vessels  for  the  herring,  sardel,  and  cod  fisheries.  The 
capital,  not  unworthy  of  the  country,  may  be  ranked  among  the  largest 
towns  in  France. 

Nantes,  after  Bordeaux,  the  most  commercial  town  which  • 

•  •  •  •  I      liantes 

communicates  with  the  ocean,  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ' 
Loire,  at  the  place  where  the  Erdre  and  the  Sevre  fall  into  the  river.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  Condivicnum,  the  principal  city  inhabited  by  the  Nam- 
netes;  the  ancient  Celtic  name  indicates  its  position,  for  it  signifies  a  town 
at  the  confluence  of  several  streams.  It  may  be  admired  for  the  regularity 
of  the  streets,  the  elegance  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  quays.  Some  quarters,  those  of  Graslin,  Feydeau,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Fosse,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Paris.  The  verdant 
banks  of  the  river,  the  islands  in  different  directions,  and  the  natural  am- 
phitheatre above  them,  render  Nantes  in  point  of  situation,  at  least  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  any  other  town.  The  Fosse,  or  the  harbour,  is  shaded 
with  lofty  trees,  and  lined  with  large  buildings  that  extend  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  league.  The  same  harbour  may  be  about  twelve  leagues  from 
the  ocean;  although  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  France,  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  inaccessible  to  vessels  above  three  hundred  tons,  be- 
cause the  tide  does  not  rise  higher  than  six  feet. 

The  exchange  appears  like  a  monument  erected  to  the  commerce  and 
shipping  of  France;  it  exhibits  a  fine  front  adorned  with  an.  Ionic  peris- 
tyle; on  the  opposite  side,  a  portico  is  crowned  with  the  statues  of  Du- 
guay-Trouin,  Duquesne,  John  Bart,  and  Cassart.  The  prefect's  residence 
was  the  ancient  co^rt  of  exchequer;  the  front  of  the  theatre  forms  a  range 
of  eight  large  Corinthian  columns.     Saint  Peter's  course,  a  spacious  and 

Vol.  v.— 3  T 
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pleasant  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  leads  to  the  old  castle  that  be- 
longed to  the  dukes  of  Brittany;  it  was  built  by  one  of  them  in  the  year 
930;  it  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  edict  passed  by  Henry  the  Fourth, 
an  edict  of  which  the  revocation  by  his  grandson  was  the  cause  of  unnum- 
bered calamities  to  France.  Among  the  useful  institutions,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  a  valuable  public 
library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  better  than  any  other  in  any  pro- 
vincial town,  a  large  botanical  garden,  a  royal  college,  and  lastly,  schools 
of  medicine  and  hydrography.  The  charitable  institutions  are  creditable 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  inhabitants;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ma- 
naged is  not  less  creditable  to  the  civic  rulers.  Nantes  is  the  seat  of  a 
diocess,  which  was  erected  in  the  third  century.  It  was  fortified  in  the 
time  of  Cesar;  it  maintained  a  terrible  siege  against  the  Huns  in  the  year 
445;  the  Normands  destroyed  it  in  843,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  The  English  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1343.  A  Vendean  army  con- 
sisting of  80,000  men,  attempted  to  take  it  by  assault  in  1793;  they  were 
defeated  and  repulsed  by  the  citizens.  It  became  at  a  later  period  the 
theatre  of  the  horrible  executions  which  were  sanctioned  by  Carrier. 
Nantes  has  given  birth  to  the  learned  Mathurin  Veyssiere,  to  Rene-le- 
Pays,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  Boffrand  the  architect,  to  Cas- 
sart  the  navigator,  to  Cacault  the  diplomatist,  to  Bouguer  the  mathema- 
tician, and  to  Fouche,  duke  of  Otranto,  and  minister  of  police.  It  pos- 
sesses a  cannon  foundry,  dockyards,  in  which  merchant  vessels  and  sloops 
of  war  are  built,  it  supplies  part  of  the  navy  with  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and 
iron  cables;  there  are  besides  several  sugar  works,  cotton  and  cloth  manu- 
factories, tan-pits,  and  different  works  of  less  consequence. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  department  to  Nantes,  the  Sevre  waters  a 
country  not  less  romantic  than  Switzerland,  and  more  interesting  from 
the  associations  connected  with  it.  The  village  of  Palet  was  the  birth- 
place of  Abeilard;  in  the  woods  and  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  Heloise 
and  her  lover  bewailed  their  misfortunes  after  the  base  Fulbert  had  satis- 
fied his  monkish  vengeance.  The  small  town  of  Clisson  contains  only 
1200  inhabitants,  but  it  recals  the  title  of  a  family  that  rendered  itself 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  France;  their  castle,  formerly  remarkable  for 
its  architecture,  now  majestic  in  its  ruins,  stands  on  a  height  near  the 
1  town.  Paimbeuf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  about  twelve 
1  leagues  below  Nantes,  was  a  hundred  years  ago  a  mere  hamlet 
peopled  by  a  few  fishermen,  but  commerce  has  since  changed  it  into  a 
flourisliing  and  well  built  city,  at  present  the  capital  of  a  district. 

The  most  rcmarkal)le  places  on  the  south  of  the  Loire  have  now  been 
mentioned;  towards  the  north,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  situ- 
ated Ancenis,  a  pleasant  town,  commanded  by  the  old  castle  which  was 
long  inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Bethune.  Chateaubriant,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Don,  a  small  river,  is  well  known  for  its  preserves.  Savenay,  on 
the  south-east  of  the  last  place,  is  the  chief  town  in  a  district  that  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  iti  cuttle  and  salt.  Guerandc,  an  industrious  and 
more  populous  town,  and  Pouliguen,  possessing  a  conveniciit  harbour,  are  I 
situated  near  the  saline  marshes,  which  yield  every  year  nearly  eighteen! 
thousand  tons  of  gray  and  white  salt. 

Ueparimrnt  I  The  word  Morbihan,  it  has  been  said,  signifies  a  small  sea  m 
ofMorbiJiaii.  I  Low-Brcton,  or  perhaps  in  some  Celtic  dialect.  The  gulf  of 
the  same  name  is  larger  than  any  other  on  the  coasts  of  the  department, 
which  the  lower  course  of  the  Villaine  separates  from  the  one  that  has 
been  last  examined.  The  samt"  gulf  waters  a  great  many  small  islands; 
the  two  largest,  or  the  lle-aux-ISloines  and  the  Arz  are  well  peopled  and 
T  cultivated.  Vannes  may  be  about  a  leaofue  from  the  most 
*  northern  bay  in  the  same  gult,  two  small  riyers  water  and  sur- 
round it;  they  add  to  the  convenience  of  its  harbour,  and  the  advantages 
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of  its  position.  According;  to  ancient  authors,  the  walls  of  the  town  must 
have  been  bathed  by  the  sea  at  the  time  when  it  was  not  only  the  principal 
city  of  the  VenetU  but  the  most  powerful,  wealthy,  and  populous  of  any 
in  Armorica,^  An  old  wall  flanked  with  towers  separates  the  town  from 
a  suburbs  which  exceeds  it  in  size.  The  heavy  and  massive  cathedral 
rises  in  the  midst  of  dismal  houses  and  dark  streets.  The  freestone  quays 
along  the  narrow  harbour  may  be  admired  for  their  solidity,  but  the  flnest 
buildings  are  erected  on  the  mole,  which  extends  near  a  small  salt  marsh. 
Three  public  walks  are  frequented  in  the  vicinity,  and  within  the  walls 
are  situated  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre;  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants is  confined  to  sardel  fisheries,  and  to  coarse  cloth  manufactories. 
Such  is  the  capital  of  a  department  which,  although  poor  in  vineyards, 
is  fruitful  in  corn,  pastures,  timber,  lint,  and  hemp.  The  marshes  and 
landes  are  without  doubt  extensive,  still  the  inhabitants  rear  many  horses, 
oxen,  and  sheep.  Iron  mines  are  wrought  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  export  the  leather,  linen,  and  woollen  stuffs  manufac- 
tured in  the  department. 

Sarzeau,  on  the  peninsula  of  Rhuys,  is  a  small  town,  peopled  ■  peninsula  of 
by  6000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  fishermen.     The  castle  '  Rhuys. 
of  Suscinion  was  erected  on  the  coast  by  Ann,  dutchess  of  Brittany;  and 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Gildas  may  still  be  seen  on  the  same  peninsula  in 
another  part  of  the  coast;  according  to  tradition,  the  monks  possess  the 
chair  of  Abeilard;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  abbot  of  the  convent. 

The  islands  which  Pliny  calls  Insulse  Veneticœ^  rise  opposite  ■ 
the  coast  between  Vannes  and  Lorient;  all  of  them  depend  on  ' 
the  department.     The  inhabitants  of  Belle-Ile-en-Mer,  the  largest  as  well 
as  the  richest  of  these  islands,  rear  cattle,  and  export  every  year  nearly 
eight  hundred  draught  horses  of  the  best  kind  in  France.     It  contains 
8000  souls,  three  small  harbours,  and  the  burgh  of  Saint-Palais  defended 
by  a  castle.     A  small  fortress  guards  Hoedic,  of  which  the  inhabitants, 
like  those  in  Houat,  earn  their  livelihood  by  fishing.     Groix,  or  Groaix, 
the  most  northern  of  these  islands,  is  peopled  by  2000  individuals  scat- 
tered in  different  villages,  they  are  at  once  husbandmen  and  t 
fishers.     Quiberon,or  as  old  writers  call  it,  Keberoen,  a  penin-  * 
sula  about  two  leagues  in  length,  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  is  changed  into 
an  island  during  the  full  tide.     It  is  celebrated  for  the  descent  made  in 
1795  by  10,000  emigrants  under  the  protection  of  the  English  fleet;  aban- 
doned by  allies  who  might  have  saved  them,  they  were  completely  defeated 
by  general  Hoche.     A  monument  not  very  creditable  to  the  English  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  event. 

The  burgh  of  Carnac,  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Qui-  . 
beron,  has  been  often  mentioned  by  antiquaries,  on  account  of  '    '    ^^^^^^' 
a  druidical  monument;  the  size  and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  have 
been  much  admired;  its  true  purpose  has  never  been  explained.     It  is 
formed  by  more  than  five  thousand   granite   stones,  rudely  cut,  and  ar- 
ranged into  eleven  vertical  rows.     As  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were 
not  erected  by  the  Romans  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  Csesar 
over  the  Vencti,^  it  may  be  perhaps  inferred  that  they  were  raised  for  the 
same  superstitious  purposes  as  other  Celtic  lelics  of  a  like  kind.     The 
port  of  Lorient,  the  chief  town  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  . 
was  built  in  1719  by  the  Indian  company  at  the  mouth  of  the  '     ^°"'^"^- 
Scorff,  on  the  bay  of  Port-Louis.      The  town  is  large  and  well  built,  but 
it  is  no  longer  enriched  by  the  commerce  which  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  English,  who  attempted  to  destroy  it  in  1746,  when  a  nobleman  of 

«>  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico.     Lib.  III. 

^  See  the  dissertation  by  M.  Onier  de  Grandprej  Mémoires  de  la  Société  Royale  des 
Antiquités  de  France. 
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Brittany,»  having-  arrived  with  some  assistance,  displayed  so  much  energy 
that  the  besiegers  fled  and  left  several  cannon  behind  them,  which  the 
king  presented  to  the  town.     If  the  harbour  now  appears  more  deserted 
than  it  really  is,  it  should  be  recollected  that  its  extent  was  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  importance  of  the  equipments  and  transactions  which 
took  place  when  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  company  in  France  were  in  a 
I  flourishing  condition.     Port-Louis,  about  a  league's  distance 
I  to  the  south  of  Lorient,  rises  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet  in  a 
situation  well  adapted  for  trade.     The  harbour  is  convenient,  and  the 
citadel  which  guards  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  was  built  by  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth.     The  population  does  not  exceed  3000  inhabitants.     The  old 
castle  of  Trafaven  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scorff,  a  castle  which 
the  imagination  of  the  peasantry  has  peopled  with  sprites  and  fairies. 
^^  j       Ploermel  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Oust  and  the 

otrme.     j  ]y[^|gg|.j.QJj^  beyond  a  chain  of  high  hills,  which  cross  the  de- 
partment from  north-west  to  south-east.     It  was  an  important  town  about 
the  tenth  century,  but  the  old  edifices  were  mostly  destroyed  when  it  was  i 
besieged  by  Henry  the  Fourth;  there  may  still  be  seen,  however,  a  Gothic 
church,  adorned  with  painted  windows,  and  the  tombs  of  two  dukes  of  i 
Brittany,  John  the  Second  and  John  the  Third.     The  waters  which  fall  I 
from  a  lake  nearly  three  leagues  in  circumference,  at  a  short  distance  from  | 
the  town,  form  a  fine  cascade.     The  Blavet  waters  the  eastern  declivities  i 
I  of  the  same  heights;  it  is  navigable  to  Pontivy,  on  the  left  bank 
'  of  the  river,  a  town  in  a  fruitful  country.     Now  the  capital  of  | 
a  district,  it  bore  under  the  imperial  government  the  name  of  Napoleon-  ; 
ville.     It  might  not  be  difficult  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  monastery  in 
which  Saint  Josse,  the  brother  of  Judicael,  king  of  Brittany,  died  in  the  } 
year  660.     The  ruins  of  the  ancient  walls  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  j 
still  remain,  and  also  an  old  castle  flanked  with  turrets,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  antiquaries  disagree.     The  barracks  are  the  finest  build-  i 
ings  in  Pontivy. 

Department  T  After  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  the  old  divisions 
of  Finistère.  I  of  France  were  to  be  abolished,  and  others  substituted  in  their  ' 
place,  it  gave  the  name  of  Finistère  to  that  part  of  Brittany  which  juts 
into  the  ocean  like  the  promontory  on  the  north-west  of  Spain,  to  which 
the  ancients  gave  the  same  name  {Premontorium  finis  terrœ^)  because  early 
navigators  supposed  it  the  limits  of  the  earth.  The  department  is  bounded  i 
on  the  east  by  those  of  Morbihan  and  the  Côtes  du  Nord,  on  the  south! 
and  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Channel.  Twenty  islands 
are  situated  on  the  coasts,  and  the  indentations  in  the  latter  form  more 
than  fifteen  capes.  Shipwrecks  are  not  uncommon;  these  bold  coasts  are 
every  where  composed  of  granite  masses,  against  which  impetuous  bil- 
lows are  dashed.  The  soil,  although  moderately  fruitful,  produces  plenty 
of  grain,  hemp,  and  lint.  The  country  is  well  supplied  with  wood;  thick 
forests  grow  on  the  hills,  and  the  vallies  are  covered  with  rich  pastures. 
It  possesses  more  valuable  silver  and  lead  mines  than  any  other  depart- 
ment in  France;  it  is  also  perhaps  the  most  humid,  or  the  one  in  which 
rains  and  mists  are  most  common. 

The  Isole,  which  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  and  joins  the 

Elle,  a  small  and  tranquil  river,  is  known  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 

I  by  the  name  of  the  Laita;  it  falls  into  the  ocean.     Quimperlé, 

Quimperlé.       I      /  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  -».  r  ' 

'  Situated  at  the  place  where  the  two  rivers  meet,  possesses  a 
small  but  well  frequented  harbour,  inaccessible  to  vessels  above  fifty  tons. 
The  prosperity  of  the  place  may  be  attributed  to  its  position.  The  streets 
are  neat  and  clean;  two  in  particular  may  be  remarked  for  their  elegance; 
the  finest  public  buildings  are  a  church,  the  ancient  convent  of  the  bene- 

K  The  Count  de  Tintenïac. 
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dictines,  now  changed  into  the  subprefect's  residence,  and  a  four-sided 
tower  on  the  high  road.     It  was  the  birth  place  of  Morellet,  nephew  to 
the  celebrated  abbot  of  the  same  name,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  talent 
and  erudition.      Quimper,  formerly  called  Cornouaiiles,  was  i         . 
surnamed  Quimper-Corentin,  after  Saint  Corentin,  its  first  bi-  ' 
shop,  at  an  uncertain  period,  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  the  town  was  the  capital  of  the  country  that  formed  his  diocess. 
The  Romans  called  it  Corisopitum,  but  before  their  conquest,  it  bore  the 
Celtic  name  of  Kimper,  which  signifies  a  small  walled  town;  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  its  antiquity  cannot  be  disputed.     It  is  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odet  and  the  Steire.     The  most 
ancient  quarter,  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers,  rises  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  commands  a  view  of  a  romantic  country  covered  with  rocks, 
woods,  and  heaths.     In  the  modern  quarter  of  Saint  Mathieu,  the  streets 
are  not  so  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  better  built.    The  finest  public  walk 
extends  along  the  canal  of  the  Odet,  which  the  tide  renders  navigable  to 
vessels  of  300  tons.     The  town  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
men,  among  others  to  Bougeant  and  Hardouin,  two  Jesuits;  the  first  com- 
posed the  admirable  Histoire  du  Traité  de  Westphalie,  and  also  the  Amuse- 
mens  philosophiques  sur  le  langage  des  betes,  on  account  of  which  his  brethren 
banished  him  to  La  Flèche  ;  the  second  author,  more  to  be  pitied  for  his 
singularity,  than  dreaded  for  any  real  or  imaginary  danger  arising  from 
his  writings,  attributed  Virgil's  jEneid  to  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  considered  the  poem  an  allegorical  description  of  St.  Peter's 
journey  to  Rome.     The  same  writer  maintained  that  the  acts  of  all  the 
councils  anterior  to  the  council  of  Trent,  were  false:  he  was  charitable 
enough  to  include  Mallebranche,  Nicole,  and  Pascal,  in  the  list  of  atheists. 
The  Jesuits  allowed  him  to  repeat  these  absurdities  without  molestation. 
Freron,  the  ex-jesuit,  and  Valentin  the  painter,  were  likewise  natives  of 
the  town  ;  the  latter,  during  the  civil  dissentions,  handled  the  pencil,  the 
pen,  and  the  sword.     Concarneau,  situated  in  a  small  island  i 
which  communicates  with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  conve-  '      "^  meau. 
nient  ferry,  is  enclosed  with  walls,  and  guarded  by  a  castle.     It  was  taken 
by  Dugnesclin  in  1373.     It  sends  every  year  about  four  hundred  boats  and 
small  vessels  to  the  Sardel  fisheries,  of  which  the  annual  produce  may 
amount  to  a  thousand  tons.     Douarnenez  rivals  the  last  town  in  the  same 
sort  of  industry!  it  is  partly  peopled  by  two  thousand  fishermen  and  sailors. 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  consequence  in  the  district  of  . 
Chateaulin  ;  the  capital,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  ' 
the  river  Aulne,  is  pleasantly  situated;  it  was  the  birth  place  of  father 
André  and  rear-admiral  Cosmao  ;  the  one  obtained  some  celebrity  as  the 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Man,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Beautiful;  the  other 
died  a  few  years  ago,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in  several  en- 
gagements.    The  burgh  of  Huelgoet,  and  the  village  of  Poullaouen  are 
two  other  places  in  the  same  district;  the  former  is  enriched  by  a  mine 
of  argentiferous  lead,  the  other  contains  3,600  inhabitants,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  employed  in  working  a  similar  mine,  the  largest  in  France,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.     It  yields  about  150  tons  of  lead,  and  more 
than  900  pounds  of  silver.     The  machinery  used  in  the  works,  the  foun- 
dries, and  the  houses  of  the  miners,  are  not  unworthy  of  being  visited. 
The  small  and  dirty  town  of  Carhaix  rises  on  the  right  bank  j 
of  the  Hiere,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues  on  the  east  of  * 
Chateaulin.     It  has  produced  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  last  century, 
a  worthy  descendant  of  Turenne,  the  brave  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  who  was 
proclaimed  first  grenadier  of  France,  and  who  fell  in  1799  at  the  battle  of 
Neuburg. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  Brest,  must  have  observed  ■ 
the  fatiguing  and  uninterrupted  motion  which  prevails  in  the  ' 
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port,  the  vessels  that  frequent  it,  displaying  the  colours  of  every  nation, 
the  imposing  aspect  of  the  batteries  which  defend  the  town,  the  old  fort- 
ress, according  to  popular  tradition,  erected  by  Ccesar,  which  guards  the 
entrance,  the  admirable  anchorage  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  the 
strait  of  Goulet,  an  anchorage  capable  of  holding  five  hundred  ships  of 
war;  he  may  also  have  remarked  the  naval  storehouses,  the  large  arsenal, 
the  barracks  on  the  long  esplanade,  the  cordage  and  sail  manufactories, 
the  large  dockyards,  and  lastly,  the  work-houses,  which  may  contain  four 
thousand  prisoners  or  galley-slaves.  Brest  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and 
divided  into  the  high  and  low  town,  the  latter  has  been  embellished  with 
many  modern  houses;  indeed  the  quarter  of  Recouvrance  may  ere  long 
be  compared  with  the  one  round  the  harbour,  for  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  the  ancient  Gothic  habitations  in  order  that  sufficient 
space  may  be  obtained  for  new  buildings.  The  steep  and  crooked  streets 
in  the  upper  town  are  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  of  access.  The  fifth 
stories  of  several  houses  are  on  a  level  with  the  gardens  round  others,  and 
as  the  only  communications  between  the  old  and  new  quarters  are  by  means 
of  long  and  open  stairs,  accidents  are  not  uncommon  during  frosty  wea- 
ther. A  fine  machine  for  masting  vessels,  may  be  observed  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.  One  can  hardly  behold  the 
solid  and  extensive  quays,  the  magazines  or  storehouses  built  of  freestone, 
which  line  them,  without  rendering  homage  to  the  genius  of  Richelieu, 
by  whom  they  were  planned,  and  who  foresaw  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  the  situation  of  a  burgh,  which  he  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  maritime  town.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  in  all  probability  correctly, 
that  Brest  is  not  so  ancient  a  place  as  many  believe;  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  Roman  fortress  which  still  remains,  that  the  town  existed  in  the  | 
time  of  Csesar;  besides,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  was  only  a  village  in  the  i| 
ninth  century,  when  king  Coron  Meriadec  erected  a  castle  near  it.  Lewis  i 
Choquet,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Rochon,  a  dramatic  writer,  La-  j 
mothe-Piquet  and  Kersant,  were  born  in  the  capital  of  Finistère.  ! 

The  isle  of  Ouessant  may  be  seen  from  the  coast  of  Brest;  it  contains  j 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  scattered  in  seve-   ! 
ral  hamlets.     The  road  to  the  heights  in  the  district  of  Morlaix,  leads  to   | 
T  Landernau,  which,  although  it  has  been  extolled  by  an  acade-  i 
^  mician,  must  be  considered  an  ill  built  and  disagreeable  town,    j 
I  Morlaix  is  not  so  dirty  as  other  places  of  the  same  sort  in  Brit-  i 
*  tany;  it  stands  between  two  hills,  and  the  walls  are  defended   i 
by  an  ancient  castle.     The  Jarleau  and  the  Kerlent  join  each  other,  and   ! 
pass  through  the  harbour,  which  may  be  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea.    i 
Possessing  a  considerable  trade,  adorned  with  several  fine  edifices,  and    | 
encompassed  with  agreeable  walks,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Morlaix  is  a   i 
pleasant  and  wealthy  city.     It  was  the  birth  place  of  general  Moreau,  a 
Frenchman  who  betrayed  his  country,  and  was  mortally  wounded,  when 
St. Poide-       I  commanding  the  enemies  of  France.     Saint  Pol-de-Leon,  the 
Leon.  1  metropolis  of  a  district,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  rises 

on  a  hill  near  the  sea.  The  only  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town- 
house,  the  ancient  granite  cathedral,  and  the  steeple  of  Creeskcr.  The 
district  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  has  been  long  famous  for  its  horses. 
Department  I  Several  deep  bays  and  important  capes  that  jut  into  the 
oftiie(;otcs  Channel,  arc  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord. 
<u  or  .  I  rpj^^  arid,  rocky,  and  wild  heights  of  Menez,  Arrée,  and  Mene- 
brat,  are  the  sources  of  as  many  navigable  rivers,  the  Guer,  the  Trieux, 
and  the  Gouet.  The  gentle  declivities  on  the  same  heights,  terminate 
both  on  the  north  and  the  south  in  sterile  sands,  which  extend  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  but  plains  of  great  fertility  may  be  seen  beyond  them, 
particularly  near  the  coasts.  Their  products  are  lint,  hemp,  diffiirent 
kinds  of  grain  and  fruits;  in  some  places  the  country  is  covered  with  vine- 
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yards.  The  minerai  riches  of  the  department  consist  in  iron  and  lead,  in 
granite  and  slate  quarries,  lastly,  in  several  medicinal  springs  of  greater 
or  less  celebrity.  The  culture  of  the  ground,  and  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries,  enable  many  to  gain  tlve  means  of  subsistence;  but  other  sorts 
of  industry,  the  products  of  manual  labour,  the  Brittany  linenSy  as  they  are 
called,  have  almost  changed  the  department  into  a  vast  manufactory. 
Although  the  district  of  which  Laudeac  is  the  chief  town,  t  r  ^ 
and  which  extends  below  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Ar-  ^ 
morican  chain,  has  been  considered  the  smallest  in  the  department,  no 
less  than  four  thousand  linen  manufactories  are  contained  in  it.  The  li- 
nens are  conveyed  to  Uzel,  the  mart  for  the  different  manufactures.  The 
small  town  of  Lannion  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Guer,  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  in  a  favourable  situation  for  trade.  The  river  of  Treguier 
serves  as  a  communication  between  the  port  of  the  same  name  and  the 
Channel.  Guingamp  on  the  Trieux,  may  be  remarked  on  account  of  the 
fruitful  and  romantic  country  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Saint  Brieuc,  or  Saint  Brieux,  contains  hardly  ten  thousand  i    „   „  , 
.    ,     ,  .  '  ,1»  -,  •  i_         St.  Brieuc. 

inhabitants;  one  cannot  see  thereiore  without  surprise,  a  pub-  ' 

lie  library  of  twenty-four  thousand  volumes,  a  collection  of  paintings,  a 
theatre,  a  hospital,  and  a  fine  granite  bridge  on  the  Gouet.  It  may  be 
added  too  that  there  are  horse  races  every  year  at  the  beginning  of  July; 
the  horses  that  run,  must  be  bred  either  in  the  department  of  the  Cotes 
du  Nord,  or  in  the  neighbouring  departments  of  Finistère,  Morbihan, 
Lower  Lo're,  I  He,  and  Villaine.  The  village  of  Gue-Saint-Brieuc  forms 
the  harbour;  the  town  has  its  school  of  hydrography,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  Saint  Brieuc  was  built  at  irregular  intervals  round  a  monastery 
which  dates  from  the  fifth  century;  the  streets  are  clean  and  straight,  and, 
according  to  antiquaries,  one  of  the  parish  churches  now  repaired,  was 
originally  a  druidical  temple.  Paimpol,  on  the  coast,  towards  the  north- 
west, contains  two  thousand  inhabitants,  the  harbour  is  safe  and  conve- 
nient, and  the  mineral  waters  are  held  in  some  repute.  Quintin,  near  the 
coast,  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Saint  Brieuc, 
contains  also  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  been  long  known  for  its  fine 
linens;  on  the  neighbouring  hill  are  situated  a  castle  of  singular  architec- 
ture, and  two  peuluens,  or  druidical  stones,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  one 
of  which  is  still  erect.  The  small  town  of  Lamballe,  on  the  east  of  the 
capital,  was  probably  the  ancient  city  of  the  Âmbiliates,  a  place  mentioned 
by  Caisar. 

The  district  of  Dinan  is  the  only  other  in  the  department;  . 
the  town  rises  on  a  height  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ranee;  it  ' 
has  a  harbour,  from  which  vessels  can  communicate  during  high  tides 
with  port  Saint  Malo.  The  walls  are  remarkable  both  for  their  height 
and  thickness,  but  they  are  overtopped  by  a  strong  castle,  an  ancient  re- 
sidence of  the  dukes  of  Brittany.  The  public  walks  are  extensive,  and 
laid  out  with  much  taste;  but  most  of  the  public  buildings  are  not  very 
creditable  to  the  town.  Dinan  has  produced  several  distinguished  men; 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  Duclos,  the  secretary  of  the  French  acade- 
my, and  Mahé  de  Labourdonnaye,  who  was  thrown  by  an  ungrateful  coun- 
try into  a  dungeon  in  the  Bastille,  after  having  added  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms  in  India.  Although  the  time  in  which  Dinan  was  founded, 
has  not  been  determined,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  originally  a  Celtic  city, 
probably  the  same  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  the  name  of  Dianlitae. 
Mineral  springs,  which  have  been  of  late  years  much  frequented,  rise  from 
a  valley  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls.  The  old  road  to  them  was 
almost  impracticable,  a  new  and  an  excellent  one  has  been  made  by  the 
states  of  Brittany. 

The  Ille  and  the  Villaine  water  a  department,  the  last  of    oenartmçnt 
those  that  are  included  in  the  ancient  province  of  Brittany,     ofiiieand 
The  first  river  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  unites  with  the     ^•"*'"®' 
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second,  which  takes  first  a  western  direction,  and  turns  afterwards  to  the 
south.  Like  the  Cher  and  the  Coesnon,  it  serves  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  goods.  Hills  extend  in  different  directions,  but  forests,  landes, 
or  heaths,  make  up  one  half  of  the  country.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  the  fruitful  marsh  of  Dol,  the  Lelta  of 
the  department,  yields  abundant  harvests,  but  even  these  are  hardly  ade- 
quate to  the  consumption.  The  working  and  smelting  of  iron,  and  dif- 
ferent manufactories,  particularly  linen,  have  diffused  wealth  among  the 
inhabitants. 

I  Most  of  the  people  in  the  ancient  city  of  Âleth,  the  moderii 
'  Saint  Servant,  were  continually  exposed,  during  the  eleventh 
century,  to  the  attacks  of  pirates;  they  were  thus  compelled  to  remove  to 
the  rock  of  Aaron,  where  they  founded  a  small  town,  which  was  called 
Saint  Malo,  after  the  name  of  their  bishop.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
communicates  with  the  land  by  means  of  an  embankment;  the  rough 
breakers  on  the  north,  and  many  batteries,  render  the  access  difficult  to 
the  enemy.  The  entrance  to  the  narrow  gulf  which  forms  the  harbour, 
is  very  inconvenient;  on  both  sides  are  situated  numerous  shoals,  and  the 
waters  are  suddenly  depressed  or  swollen  by  the  tides;  indeed,  they  have 
risen  more  than  once  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet  above  their  ordinary 
level.  The  town  rises  like  an  amphitheatre;  many  of  the  streets  are  re- 
gularly built,  and  public  walks  extend  round  the  ramparts.  Saint  Malo 
has  produced  several  remarkable  men;  among  others,  Duguay  Trouin, 
James  Cartier,  who  discovered  Canada,  Maupertuis,  a  geometer  and  na- 
tural philosopher.  La  Mettrie,  a  physician,  who  was  banished  and  died  in 
exile,  because  he  doubted  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  lastly,  the  Abbé 
Troublet,  an  indefatigable  compiler.  Saint  Servant,  not  more  than  half 
a  league  from  Saint  Malo,  is  a  neat  modern  town,  with  two  harbours,  the 
one  set  apart  for  merchant  vessels,  the  other  for  those  in  the  service  of 
government.  Cancale  on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from 
Saint  Servant,  supplies  different  places  with  oysters.  Although  the 
church  of  Dol  may  be  compared  with  any  other  in  the  department,  the 
town  itself  does  not  contain  more  than  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

.  The  road  from  St.  Malo  to  Paris  passes  through  Fougueres, 
ougueres.  |  ^j^j^^j^  ^^.^^  almost  destroyed  by  fires  during  the  last  century; 
calamities  which  account  for  it  being  at  present  one  of  the  best  built 
towns  in  the  department.  The  public  walks  command  a  view  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  the  fruitful  valley  watered  by  the  Nançon,  and 
meadows  varied  by  groves;  a  fine  forest,  in  which  are  contained  several 
druidical  monuments,  extended  formerly  beyond  the  village  of  Landeau, 
where  the  cellars  may  be  still  seen  that  were  dug  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  Raoul,  count  of  Fougueres,  in  order  that  his  treasures  might  be  hid 
from  Henry  the  Second  of  England;  but  the  monarch  was  more  active 
than  his  enemy;  for  he  seized  the  booty  before  it  was  concealed.  Fou- 
gueres has  been  long  famous  for  different  dies,  particularly  for  a  scarlet, 
of  which  the  brilliancy  has  been  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  waters  in 
the  Nançon.  The  sinuous  course  of  the  Villaine  leads  to  Redon,,  an  agree- 
able and  well  built  town,  that  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Rennes; 
it  possesses  a  harbour  for  vessels  under  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Two 
small  towns,  Renac  and  Bain,  are  situated  in  the  district,  of  which  Re- 
don  is  tlie  capital;  cheeses,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Gruyères,  are  ex- 
ported from  the  one,  and  the  department  is  supplied  with  serge  from  the 
Montfott  sur  i  matiufactorics  in  the  other.  Three  other  districts  remain  to 
Men-  '  be  described;  their  chief  towns  are  Montfort-sur-Meu,  Rennes, 

and  Vitré;  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  they  are  all  situ- 
ated under  the  same  parallel;  the  old  fortifications  in  the  first  of  these 
places  are  not  wholly  destroyed.  The  most  important  iron  works  in  Brit- 
tany are  those  of  Paimpont,  a  village  about  five  leagues  distant  from 
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Montfort-sur-Meu.  The  inhabitants  of  Plelan-le-Grand,  another  flourish- 
ing village,  manufacture  linens,  thread,  and  other  articles.  These  two 
villages  are  three  times  more  populous  than  the  chief  town  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Villaine  communicate  with  .     j^    ^  g 
Rennes,  the  capital  of  the  department.     The  upper  town,  or  ' 
finest  part  of  the  city,  has  been  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lower, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  unfrequently  liable  to  inun- 
dations.    The  philosophical  author  of  the  treatise  on  Compensations,  has 
omitted  to  state  that  many  towns  might  not  have  been  improved  or  em- 
bellished, had  it  not  been  for  the  devastations  occasioned  by  fire.     Thus, 
in  the  month  of  December,  1720,  all  the  upper  part  of  Rennes  was  laid 
in  ashes  by  a  conflagration,  which   lasted   several  days;    but  the  finest 
quarter  of  the  city  was  built  in  consequence  of  that  calamity.     The  court 
of  justice  stands  in  a  square,  which  may  be  compared  with  any  other  in 
France;  the  houses  that  enclose  it,  are  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars, 
that  accord  well  with  the  architecture  of  the  principal  building.     The  dif- 
ferent halls  in  the  court  are  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Jouvenet,  and 
other  French  artists.     The  town-house,  a  larger  and  finer  edi-  ■     g  j,^  „ 
fice  than  the  last,  forms  nearly  one  of  the  sides  in   another  ' 
square,  shaded  by  lofty  lime  trees.     One  of  the  wings  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  commercial  tribunals,  and  also  for  a  public  library,  containing  se- 
venteen thousand  volumes.     Some  of  the  works  in  the  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, are  attributed  to   the  great  Italian  masters;  it  is  situated  near  the 
botanical  garden,  which  contains  many  rare  plants,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  walks  in  the  town.     The  useful  institutions,  or  the  places 
connected  with  instruction,  are  an  academy,  a  royal  college,  a  scientific 
society,  and  lastly,  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  the  fine  arts.     Rennes  is 
not  only  the  seat  of  a  court,  but  also  the  chief  town  in  a  diocess;  it  has 
produced  several  great  men;  among  others,  René  de  La  Blettrie,  the  his- 
torian of  Julian  the  apostate,  Tournemine  the  Jesuit,  a  person  of  great 
erudition,  Caradeuc  de  la  Chalottais,  whose  name  is  generally  associated 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  principal  events  that  preceded 
the  revolution,  St.  Foix,  the  author  of  the  essays  on  Paris,  and  Lanjui- 
nais,  a  member  of  the  convention,  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage;  his 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  revolutionary  assembly  were  much  admired;  in 
his  various  public  employments,  he  conducted  himself  as  an  enlightened 
philosopher  and  a  virtuous  citizen.    The  large  prison  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Brittany,  serves  as  a  place  of  confinement  to  the  culprits  in  the  four 
departments  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court.     If  the  canal 
between  Rennes  and  Saint  Malo  were  finished,  the  trade  of  the  town 
might  be  much  improved.     It  may  be  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that 
the  capital  of  Brittany  was  connected  with  many  important  events  in  the 
history  of  France.     The  parliament  of  Rennes  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  convocation  of  the  states-general  in  1789.     The  inhabitants 
took  arms  for  and  against  the  king,  at  diff'erent  periods  during  the  league. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Duguesclin  forced  the  English  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lancaster,  to  abandon  the  siege;  but  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
French  monarchy,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  several  antiquities 
still  preserved  within  the  walls,  prove  that  the  town  must  have  been  an 
important  place.     The  masters  of  the  world  called  it  Rhedones,  because 
it  was  the  chief  town  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  same 
name.     It  was  called  Condate  by  the  Celts,  before  the  Roman  conquest, 
probably  on  account  of  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ille  and  Vil- 
laine.    The  hamlet  of  La  Prevalaye  is  not.  more  than  half  a  league  from 
Rennes;  the  neighbouring  country  has  been  long  famous  for  its  butter, 
which  is  said  to  be  better  than  any  other  in  France;  it  is  mostly  consumed 
in  Paris. 
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j  Vitre,  the  only  other  place  in  the  department  that  remains) 
'  to  be  described,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  a  clean  or  well  built 
town.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  it  had  been  made  the  capital  of 
a  district,  because  the  states  oi  Brittany  assembled  there  before  the  revo- 
lution. The  house  in  which  Madame  de  Sevigné  used  to  reside  while  the 
states  sat,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  town,  would  be  considered  a  very  or- 
dinary building  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  Vitro  resembles  an  ancient 
Armorican  city,  but  some  antiquarians  imagine  that  they  have  discovered 
the  remains  of  Roman  edifices.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Savary,  the  au- 
thor of  letters  on  Egypt.  The  neighbouring  country  has  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  of  late  years  much  frequented,  on  account  of  medicinal 
springs.  Strangers  visit  the  barony  of  Rochers,  and  the  old  castle  tlanked 
with  towers,  in  which,  it  is  said,  several  articles  are  carefully  preserved, 
that  belonged  to  the  celebrated  person  whose  correspondence  has  become 
classical  in  French  literature. 

rtment  i  The  Maycnnc  waters  the  department  of  the  same  name,  in 
■lyeimc.  I  ^jj  j^g  extcut  from  north  to  south;  the  soil  and  the  vegetable 
productions  are  the  same  as  in  the  last;  the  vallies  are  fruitful  in  grain, 
but  the  vine  gives  place  to  the  apple  tree.  Herds  of  oxen  and  flocks  of 
sheep  may  be  seen  in  all  the  rural  districts,  and  the  peasants  find  the  rear- 
ing of  bees  a  profitable  employment.  The  industrious  classes  manufac- 
ture lint,  hemp,  and  cotton. 

1  The  stranger  looks  in  vain  at  Laval  for  straight  or  broad 
•  streets,  and  houses  at  all  worthy  of  an  industrious  and  wealthy 
city.  Situated  between  two  mountains,  which  enclose  a  fine  valley,  the 
Mayenne  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  waters  a  country  as  agreeable  as 
the  town  is  the  reverse.  The  old  and  clumsy  walls  were  built  about  the 
tenth  century,  when  the  town  and  the  territory  attached  to  it,  were  erected 
into  a  barony,  which  was  made  over  in  1218  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Montmorency;  it  became  afterwards  a  county  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Seventh.  The  old  castle  that  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Laval,  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  it  has  been  long 
used  as  a  prison.  The  linen  mart,  a  large  and  lofty  edifice,  was  built  by 
the  dukes  of  La  Trimouille,  who  succeeded  those  of  Montmorency.  The 
linens  of  Laval  have  been  held  in  great  repute  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years;  that  branch  of  industry  was  first  introduced  by  Guy  the  Eighth, 
count  of  Laval,  after  his  marriage  with  Beatrice  of  Flanders,  from; 
which  country  many  weavers  migrated  and  settled  in  the  town.  The! 
fact,  however,  is  little  known  by  the  townspeople,  who  in  gratitude  ought 
to  have  erected  a  monument  to  the  great  promoter  of  their  prosperity. 
The  public  library  consists  of  25,000  volumes;  the  town  has  produced 
several  distinguished  men, but  none  perhaps  more  eminent  than  Ambroist 
Paré,  the  father  of  surgery  in  France. 

Chateau Gon  |      The  Mayenne  waters  the  three  principal  towns  in  the  de- 
tijier.  I  partment,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  two  of  them. 

Chateau  Gonthier  and  Mayenne  are  six  leagues  distant  from  Laval,  the 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south.  Thus,  their  relative  situation 
tends  to  facilitate  their  commerce  with  each  other.  If  the  streets  in  Cha- 
teau Gonthier  were  straight,  it  might  be  an  agreeable  residence;  it  i; 
separated  from  the  principal  suburbs  by  the  river  ;  the  great  charm  of  the 
public  walks  consists  in  the  view  along  the  basin  of  the  Mayenne;  the 
banks  are  «haded  with  walnut  trees  and  orchards,  or  covered  with  mea 
dows,  and  commanded  by  heights  that  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  ol 
the  scenery.  Craon,  a  small  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  about  four  leagues 
to  the  west  of  Chateau  Gonthier,  was  the  birth  place  of  the  celebratec] 
^^  I  Volney.     Although  the  streets  of  Mayenne  are  narrow  ant 

■  crooked,  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  may  convince  the  stran 
gcr  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the  ancient  province  of  Brittany.     It  wa* 
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erected  into  a  titular  dutchy  by  Charles  the  Ninth  in  favour  of  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  who  became  in  consequence  duke  of  Mayenne.  The  ancient 
castle  inhabited  by  the  same  duke  and  his  successors,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  town. 

The  Sarthe,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  department  contiguous  •  Dopartmom 
on  the  east  to  that  of  Mayenne,  crosses  it  from  north  to  south,  '  of  sarthe. 
and  waters  very  fruitful  lands,  until  it  joins  the  Huysne;  there  the  soil 
changes,  and  all  the  space  between  the  river  and  the  Loire  is  covered  with 
sandy  and  sterile  heaths.  Wines  of  an  ordinary  quality,  grain  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  rich  pastures,  numerous 
flocks,  iron  and  coal  mines  make  up  the  territorial  wealth  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe. 

The  small  town  of  Mamers  may  be  first  mentioned,  because  ■  „ 
it  IS  situated  in  the  most  northern  district  of  the  department.  ' 
It  was  probably  founded  a  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  Franks  into 
Gaul;  the  Normans  fortified  it  at  a  later  period,  and  it  was  afterwards 
embellished  with  public  walks,  fountains,  and  different  buildings.  Al- 
though Ferté  Bernard  contains  only  2500  inhabitants,  it  possesses  linen 
manufactories,  together  with  several  corn  and  felt  mills,  which  are  moved 
by  the  Huysne  and  the  Mené.  The  inhabitants  have  formed  by  subscrip- 
tion a  public  library,  a  proof  that  industry  is  accompanied  with  the  desire 
of  knowledge. 

The  capital  is  advantageously  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  j  ^ 
department;  seven  high  roads  terminate  at  Mans,  and  the  lofty  ' 
trees  which  shade  them,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  Narrow 
and  crooked  streets  paved  with  pebbles,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  car- 
riages, indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  quarter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarthe. 
The  upper  town  is  more  modern,  the  houses  are  built  of  freestone,  and 
covered  with  slates;  but  most  of  the  public  buildings  are  situated  in  the 
New  Quarter,  the  finest  part  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  was  built  at  ir- 
regular intervals  ;  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  years  elapsed  from 
the  time  it  was  commenced  until  it  was  finished;  it  forms  a  combination 
of  Roman  and  Gothic  architecture,  very  interesting  to  those  who  study 
the  history  of  the  art.  Rows  of  stone  alternate  with  rows  of  brick,  the 
arcades  in  the  interior,  and  the  ogees  in  the  exterior,  produce  a  singular 
effect,  which  accords  well  with  the  dazzling  colour  of  the  Gothic  windows. 
The  mausoleum  of  William  de  Bellay,  viceroy  of  Piémont  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  the  First,  a  good  general  and  an  able  diplomatist,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  ornament  in  the  interior.  The  house  that  belonged 
to  Scarron,  after  he  became  one  of  the  prebends  in  Mans,  is  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  cathedral.  The  site  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
may  be  seen  on  the  walk  of  the  Jacobites,  a  walk  shaded  with  lime  trees, 
and  bounded  by  terraces.  The  same  town,  the  ancient  Suindinum,  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Cenomani;  after  the  Roman  conquest  it 
was  the  second  city  in  the  third  Lyonensis,  It  was  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  France  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ;  the  Normans,  by  whom  it 
was  almost  ruined,  made  themselves  twice  masters  of  it.  It  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Vendean  and  Republican  armies;  the  mar- 
ket place  was  changed  into  a  field  of  battle  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  1793, 
when  the  soldiers  of  La  Vendee  yielded  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
after  much  slaughter,  to  the  troops  commanded  by  Westermann  and  Mar- 
ceau, against  whom  they  had  defended  themselves  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.'»  The  wax  lights  made  at  Mans  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
kingdom,  but  that  branch  of  industry  is  not  confined  to  the  capital  of  the 
department;  the  same  articles  are  sent  to  Paris  from  some  districts  in  the 

'»  See  the  Mémoires  de  La  Rochejaquelein. 
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neighbourhood,  and  from  Suze,  a  small  town  of  1800  inhabitants,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarthe  near  the  extremity  of  the  landes.  , 

T  Encompassed  with  forests  and  sandy  plains,  the  Anille  wa- 
I  ^^^^  ^  town  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  river  until  the 
sixth  century,  when  a  Saint-Calais  founded  a  monastery,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  town.  An  old  church,  a  large  square,  and  two  public  walks, 
are  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  place.  Besides  the  commerce  arising 
from  the  linen  manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  industrious  burgh  of  Besse,  about  three  leagues 
towards  the  south,  find  employment  in  different  manufactories,  in  dying 
cloth,  in  making  paper  and  wax  candles.  In  the  same  district,  beyond 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  landes,  nature,  abounding  in  contrasts,  has 
embellished  the  rich  valley  of  the  Loire;  fields  covered  with  grain,  legu- 
minous plants  and  fruits,  hills  adorned  with  vineyards  that  yield  the  only 
good  wine  in  the  department,  fruitful  orchards  and  rich  meadows  are 
united  with  romantic  scenery.  The  chalky  hills,  cut  into  terraces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  form  a  very  singular  appearance;  houses  of  two  stories 
are  thus  raised  from  the  excavations;  the  chimneys  pass  upwards  to  the 
fields,  and  clouds  of  smoke  are  exhaled  from  them.  Chateau-du-Loire 
rises  on  one  of  these  heights;  industry  and  commerce  have  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  substitute  new  and  commodious  houses  for  old  and  incon- 
venient habitations,  the  town  has  been  gradually  renewed,  and  although 
it  contains  at  present  only  3000  souls,  it  possesses  a  good  classical  semi- 
nary, a  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths. 

I  Passing  through  the  same  sort  of  country,  the  Loire  flows 
'  below  the  small  but  neat  town  of  Lude;  at  a  greater  distance, 
La  Flèche,  a  comparatively  wealthy  city,  rises  on  the  right  bank  ;  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  more  industrious,  for  they 
have  only  one  manufactory  of  black  veils  for  nuns,  two  of  glue,  and  some 
leather  works.  It  is  well  enough  built,  and  the  public  library  contains 
22,000  volumes  ;  but  this  chief  town  in  a  sub-prefecture  has  acquired  ad- 
ditional importance  from  the  college  founded  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
changed  several  years  ago  into  a  school  for  six  hundred  pupils,  four  hun- 
dred of  whom  receive  a  military  education  at  the  expense  of  government. 
Prince  Eugene,  the  celebrated  Descartes,  and  Picard  the  astronomer,  were 
educated  at  the  college  of  La  Flèche.  Sablé,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erve 
and  the  Sarthe,  is  the  last  place  of  any  consequence  in  the  western  region 
of  France;  a  fine  bridge  of  lilack  marble  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  the 
vicinity,  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  ornament  to  the  town. 


BOOK  CXLIV. 

EUROPE. 

Europe  continued. — Kingdom  of  France. — Third  Section. — Central  Region, 

The  thirteen  departments  which  make  up  the  central  region  of  France, 
formed  eight  provinces  in  the  ancient  monarchy:  Orléanais,  fruitful  in 
corn  and  in  vines,  Tourainc,  called  the  garden  of  France,  Berri,  abound- 
ing in  cattle,  Nivernais,  Bourbonnais,  and  Marche,  each  of  them  enriched 
by  commerce,  Limousin,  whose  inhabitants  supply  by  their  industry  the 
disadvantages  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  and  lastly,  Auvergne,  where  the  low 
lands  are  productive,  and  the  high,  although  not  fruitful  in  grain,  afford 
good  pasturage.     The  same  region  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  last 
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in  extent  of  surface,  and  in  the  means  of  education  provided  for  the  people; 
but  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  for  the  four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-five  square  leagues  that  compose  it,  are  only 
peopled  by  three  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  indivi- 
duals, which,  on  an  average,  does  not  amount  to  nine  hundred  and  ten 
persons  to  every  square  league.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  even  more  thinly 
peopled  than  the  southern  region;  although  no  very  favourable  opinion 
can  be  inferred  from  such  results,  still  this  portion  of  France  contains 
within  itself  so  many  resources,  so  much  that  may  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry,  that  its  present  depressed  state  cannot  render  an  ac- 
count of  it  uninteresting. 

Almost  all  Touraine,  one  of  the  smallest  ancient  provinces,     Department 
forms  at  present  the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  which     ofindreand 
these  two  rivers,  the  Cher,  the  Claise,  and  the  Vienne,  traverse       ^"^^' 
from  east  to  west.     The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  fruitful  vailles,  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Loire,  on  which  the  scenery  has  not  been  too  much 
extolled  by  poets,  and   the   varied  productions   inadequately  described 
by  geographers,  render  the  country  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  France. 
But  the  celebrity  that  has  been  conferred  on  the  whole  department, 
strengthened  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  praises,  may  be  reduced  or 
more  correctly  estimated  after  a  minute  examination.     If  the  traveller 
leave  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  or  the  majestic  course  bounded  by  heights, 
covered  with  vineyards,  castles,  or  villages,  and  pass  through  the  vailles 
watered  by  the  other  streams  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  may  observe 
large  heaths  or  desert  plains,  and  discover  that  a  region  apparently  so 
rich,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  promised  land,  which  supplies 
France  and  other  countries  with  different  fruits,  does  not  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.     Thus,  the 
rich  banks  of  the  Loire  may  be  said  to  resemble  one  of  those  magnificent 
frames  which  deceive  the  ignorant,  and  enhance  in  their  opinion  the  value 
of  a  picture. 

The  following  passage  concerning  Touraine,  appears  in  a  work  that 
was  published  about  forty  years  ago.* 

'*  The  province  was  formerly  enriched  by  different  manu-  •  Former  pros 
factures,  such  as  leather,  cloth,  silk,  and  ribands;  but  all  of  perityofTou 
them  have  fallen  into  decay;  those  of  cloth  and  leather  are  no  '  '^^'"^' 
longer  worked.  The  silk  looms  amounted  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
eight  thousand,  the  number  of  mills  to  seven  hundred,  and  the  individuals 
who  found  employment  in  manufacturing  silk,  to  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand, but  at  present  they  do  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Of  three  thousand 
riband  looms,  fifty  are  all  that  now  remain."  The  impolitic  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  duties  equivalent  to  prohibitions  on  foreign 
trade,  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  department,  that  it  has  not  participated  in 
the  immense  progress  that  French  industry  has  made  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  cloth,  carpet,  and  cotton  manufactories,  the  paper  mills  and 
leather  works,  are  without  doubt  both  more  numerous  and  important 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  productive  as 
might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  state  of  the  department  justifies  these  reflections,  al-  .  ^ 
though  few  towns  in  the  kingdom  can  be  compared  with  Tours  ' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  entrance  into  it  is  very  imposing.  A 
circus  leads  to  one  of  the  best  built  bridges  in  Europe,  terminating  in  a 
spacious  court  that  communicates  with  the  Royal  street,  the  finest  in  the 
town,  and  inferior  to  none  in  any  other.  Broad,  straight,  lined  with  large 
hquses,  public  buildings,  or  well  furnished  shops,  it  joins  the  road  to 
Poitiers,  in  which  a  long  range  of  lofty  trees  extends  to  a  green  hill,  sur- 

»  Encyclopédie  Méthodique,  Dictionnaire  géographique — article  Touraine. 
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mounted  with  ruins,  forming  an  admirable  perspective.  Near  the  same 
bridge,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  is  situated  the  Tranchée,  an  excel- 
lent road,  cut  across  a  height,  and  bounded  by  a  verdant  talus  and  differ- 
ent buildings;  it  leads  to  the  Telegraph,  not  an  uninteresting  object,  but 
very  different  from  the  ancient  ruins  that  crown  the  other  hill.  The  Royal 
street  extends  through  the  broadest  part  of  the  town;  several  straight  and 
modern  streets  cross  it,  but  the  old  quarters  consist  of  narrow  and  crooked 
lanes.  The  cathedral  is  an  admirable  Gothic  edifice,  the  nave  is  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  ornaments,  the  windows  in  the  choir  display  the  most 
dazzling  colours.  A  very  precious  monument  of  the  regeneration  of  art 
may  be  seen  within  the  same  building;  it  is  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Eighth 
and  Anne  of  Brittany,  his  wife.  The  public  library  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  in  France:  it  contains  more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes, 
a  great  many  copies  of  rare  editions,  numerous  manuscripts,  among  others, 
the  Hours  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  those  of  Queen  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  a 
book  of  the  gospels,  written  in  gold  letters,  on  which  the  kings  of  France 
used  to  swear  in  the  capacity  of  abbots  and  canons  of  St.  Martin's  church, 
where  it  was  formerly  preserved.  The  collection  of  paintings  was  re- 
moved a  short  time  ago  to  a  more  commodious  gallery;  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  and  of  various  styles,  some  of  them  are  by  the  greatest 
masters.  Tours  possesses  a  medical  society,  another  of  agriculture,  and 
a  third  of  arts  and  sciences;  the  last  boasts  of  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers. Several  celebrated  men  have  been  born  in  the  town;  we  may  men- 
tion Destouches,  a  dramatic  writer,  Dutens,  theauthor  of  different  valuable 
works  on  numismatics,  and  the  canon  Grecourt,  whose  licentious  poems 
find  but  few  admirers  in  the  present  day.  The  period  in  which  Tours 
was  founded,  has  not  been  ascertained;  Ptolemy  mentions  it  by  the  name 
of  Cœsarodimum,  a  name  that  was  derived  from  the  conqueror  of  the 
Gauls;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  Turones  had  no  capital  at  the  time 
Csssar  entered  their  country.  Can  the  Roman  general  be  considered 
the  founder  of  a  town,  which  a  short  time  after  the  conquest  was  of  some 
importance,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  third  Lyonnaise, 
and  of  which  the  name  was  distinguished  by  a  Celtic  termination?  It  is 
known  besides  that  the  termination  dunum  indicates  invariably  a  position 
on  a  height.  Tours,  then,  although  at  present  on  the  left  bank,  was  ori- 
ginally on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  perhaps  on  the  very  eminence 
where  the  telegraph  has  been  erected. 

T  Amboise,  the  ancient  Amhacia^  at  five  leagues  on  the  east  of 
*  Tours,  has  been  considered  by  its  townsmen,  a  place  of  greater 
antiquity,  but  the  honours  which  they  claim,  are  at  best  doubtful.  Peo- 
pled by  five  thousand  five  hundred  souls,  memorable  from  events  con- 
nected with  the  troublous  times  of  French  history,  it  is  as  ill  built  as  at 
the  period  when  Lewis  the  Eleventh  instituted  in  its  old  castle  the  order 
of  Saint  Michael.  Charles  the  Eighth  was  born  and  died  in  the  same 
edifice;  there  too  the  conspiracy  against  the  Guises  proved  abortive,  a 
family  that  contributed  by  their  intrigues  to  make  the  catholics  and  pro- 
testants of  the  same  country,  two  hostile  people,  that  first  rendered  popu- 
lar the  reproachful  epithet  of  Huguenots,  by  Avhich  reformed  Christians 
have  been  since  designated.  One  old  tower  in  the  castle  rises  to  the  height 
of  eighty-four  feet,  a  spiral  stair  leads  to  the  summit,  and  commands  a 
view  of  the  rich  landscapes  that  bound  the  Loire  and  the  Cher.  A  well 
built  bridge,  finished  in  1822,  crosses  the  river,  and  communicates  with 
Chateau  i  the  road  to  Paris.  Chateau-Renault,  situated  on  the  north 
[lonauit.  I  Qf  Amboise,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town;  the 
burgh  of  Saint  Paterne,  at  no  great  distance  eastwards,  contains  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  more  than  twenty  manufactories^f  woollen  and  linen 
stuffs.  One  of  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Loire,  waters  the  small  town 
or  rather  burgh  of  Luyncs,  which  was  erected  into  a  titular  dutchy  by 
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Lewis  the  Thirteenth  in  favour  of  the  constable  D*Albert.  It  possesses 
a  large  hospital  and  several  lace  manufactories.  Habitations  similar  to 
those  that  have  been  remarked  in  a  neighbouring  department,  are  dug 
in  the  depths  of  chalky  rocks,  and  the  ground  above  them  is  covered  with 
rich  vineyards.  Paul  Lewis  Courier,  one  of  the  most  profound  hellenists 
in  France,  and  not  less  distinguished  as  a  civilian,  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  small  town  of  Langeais,  at  some  leagues  from  Luynes,  •    Langeais. 
carries  on  a  trade  in  linen  stuffs  and  earthenware^  it  consists  ' 
of  a  single  street,  and  contains  2500  inhabitants.     The  old  Gothic  castle 
is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  it  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century^ 
the  articles  according  to  which  Brittany  was  united  to  France,  and  the 
marriage  contract  between  Anne  and  Charles  the  Eighth,  were  signed  in 
one  of  the  halls  on  the  ground  floor.     The  other  parts  of  the  building 
have  been  changed  into  a  prison.     Although  the  town  is  included  in  the 
district  of  Chinon,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Loire,  the  t     ciunon. 
Cher,  and  the  Indre.     The  last  town,  or  Chicon,  carries  on  a  * 
considerable  trade  in  wines,  and  also  in  the  excellent  prunes  produced  in 
the  district.     The  walls  which  encompass  it,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old 
fortifications.     The  venerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  adorn  the  town;  it 
was  there  that  Henry  the  Second  of  England  died  in  1 189;  Joan  of  Arc  pre- 
sented herself  in  the  same  place  before  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  offered 
to  deliver  France  from  a  foreign  yoke.    Chinon  was  the  birth  place  of  the 
celebrated  curate  of  Meudon.     The  minister  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth 
changed  Richelieu,  then  a  mere  village,  into  a  town;  he  embellished  it 
with  a  castle,  which  has  been   since  destroyed.     The  houses  .  La  Haye 
and  streets  are  built  with  great  regularity.     La  Haye,  on  the  '  i^escanes. 
banks  of  the  Creuse,  has  been  surnamed  Descartes,  after  the  celebrated 
philosopher  who  was  born  within  its  walls,  and  whose  house  and  modest 
furniture  are  still  preserved  with  scrupulous  care.     Loches,  t    locIws 
the  chief  town  in  a  district  that  produces  in  abundance  the  * 
excellent  plums  which  the  French  call  the  plums  of  Tours,  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre  on  the  left  of  the  Indre.    The  four-sided  tower  which  com- 
mands it,  was  built  by  the  Romans;  it  formed  part  of  the  castle  in  which 
Agnes  Sorel  used  the  empire  of  her  charms   to  inspire  her  royal  lover 
with  the  desire  of  glory.    The  building  was  converted  into  a  state  prison 
by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  the  cardinal  Balue,  one  of  his  ungrateful  fa- 
vourites, was  confined  there  during  eleven  years,  in  an  iron  cage.     The 
tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  which  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  removed  from  the  choir 
in  the  church  of  Loches,  to  another  part  of  the  building,  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  residence  of  the  subprefect;  the  epitaph  attests  that  she 
was  charitable  to  all,  giving  largely  of  her  wealth  to  the  church  and  the  poor, 

Blois,  Vendôme,  and  Romarantin,  are  the  three  principal  .  Department 
towns  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  a  low  and  uni-     of  Loire  and 
form  country,  but  in  some  places  varied  by  hills,  and  covered  '     ^^^' 
with  vineyards,  where  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure.     The   soil  is  much 
more  fruitful  in  some  parts  than  in  others;  the  lands  on  the  north  of  the 
Loire  are  very  fertile,  but  on  the  south  of  the  river,  marshes,  heaths,  and 
forests  cover  a  third  part  of  the  soil.     The  country  yields  more  corn  than 
the  inhabitants  require,  fruits  and  leguminous  plants  of  every  sort,  a  great 
quantity  of  hemp,  naval  timber,  and  some  good  wines,  particularly  those 
of  the  côte  du  Cher.     Many  sheep  and  oxen  are  reared;  the  turf  pits  are 
by  no  means  unprofitable;  iron  mines  are  worked,  and  the  silex  on  the 
chalky  hills  forms  a  branch  of  commerce.     As  a  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, it  is  not  inferior  to  the  last. 

Different  remains  of  antiquity  render  it  probable  that  Blois  .       gj^jj^ 
was  founded  before  the  Roman  conquest;  and  in  it,  as  in  all  ' 
the  ancient  French  towns,  the  oldest  buildings  arc  situated  on  a  height, 
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and  form  so  many  narrow  and  steep  streets;  modern  houses  are  erected 
below  them;  they  extend  to  the  quay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  to 
the  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  adorned  with  a  lofty  pyramid,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  suburbs.  The  last  portion  of  the  city  is  well  built,  and 
the  views  which  extend  from  it  in  different  directions,  are  likely  to  im- 
press strangers  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  situation.  The  ancient 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  built  after  the  plans  of  Mansard,  the  Roman  aque- 
duct dug-  in  the  rock,  the  public  library,  the  prefect's  palace  on  an  emi- 
nence, the  long  walk  which  terminates  in  a  large  forest,  are  certainly  or- 
namental to  any  city;  but  all  of  them  are  less  imposing  than  the  old  castle, 
where  the  good  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  born,  which  was  inhabited  by 
Francis  the  First  and  Charles  the  Ninth;  and  where  too,  during  the  last 
meeting  of  the  states  under  Henry  the  Third,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
cardinal  were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  himself  after- 
Chambord.     T  wards  murdered  by  a  bigot.  The  curious  repair  to  the  village 

^  of  Chambord,  about  four  leagues  distant,  in  order  to  see  a  cas- 
tle which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  after  the  plans  of 
Primatice;  the  monarch  employed  1800  workmen  during  twelve  years, 
his  successors  followed  his  example,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  by 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Although  an  irregular  assemblage  of  towers  and 
turrets,  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic  buildings  in  France.  A 
double  spiral  stair  in  the  interior  has  been  often  admired;  one  person 
may  mount  and  another  descend  it,  without  seeing  each  other.  The  park 
round  the  castle  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  seven  leagues  in  circumference. 
This  fine  domain  was  the  residence  of  king  Stanislas;  Lewis  the  Fifteenth 
ceded  it  afterwards  to  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  who  died  there  in  the  year 
1750.  Napoleon  presented  it  to  the  prince  of  Wagram;  lastly,  having 
been  purchased  by  means  of  a  national  subscription,  it  became  the  apa- 
nage of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  Saint-Aignan  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher, 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cloth  and  in  flints,  which  are  cut  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
Romarantin.  I      ^^^  manufactories  render  the  small  town  of  Romarantin  a 

'  place  of  some  importance;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
proof  of  its  prosperity,  that  it  has  lately  been  embellished  with  several 
new  streets.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  edict  that  was 
passed  by  the  chancellor  de  FHopital,  an  edict  that  saved  France  from 

T  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition.     The  Loire  divides  itself  into 

^  several  branches  near  Vendôme,  which  stands  below  a  hill  co- 
vered with  fruitful  vineyards.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  the  college  is 
not  inferior  in  point  of  architecture  to  any  in  France.  The  finest  build- 
ings are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horse-barracks,  and  no  view  near  the 
town  can  be  compared  with  the  one  which  may  be  seen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  castle.  Vendôme  was  the  birth  place  of  the  poet  Ronsard. 
Department  ^  ^^^  country,  in  some  places  narrow  vallies,  in  others  ex- 

of  Eure  tcnsivc   and   fruitful  plains,  watered   by   different   rivers,  of 

vvhich  the  largest  are  the  Eure  and  the  Loire,  make  up  the 
department  of  the  same  name — in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  France.  It  is  formed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  Beauce  and  Perche.  It  furnishes  corn  in  sufficient  abundance  foi 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  exports  besides  a  great  quantity 
to  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  departments.  It  has  been  proved  by  ofiicial 
returns,  that  the  grain  raised  in  Eure  and  Loire,  is  three  times  greater 
than  the  average  produce  of  the  French  departments.  The  inhabitants 
rear  numerous  flocks  and  herds;  the  quantity  of  wool  exceeds  twice  the 
mean  quantity  in  the  other  departments,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
number  of  horses  that  are  bred  in  the  country.''     As  the  agricultural  pro 

^  Forces  productives  et  commerciales  de  la  France  par  M.  Cha.  Dupin. 
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ducts  are  so  abundant,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  are  not 
engaged  in  other  occupations,  but  all  the  branches  of  industry  are  mutu- 
ally connected  with  each  other;  thus  the  mines  furnish  materials  to  seve- 
ral important  iron  works,  and  the  wool,  to  cloth  and  different  manufacto- 
ries. It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  vineyards,  as  all  the  wines 
are  of  ordinary  quality;  the  quantity  produced  may  be  equal  to  20,000 
tons;  cider,  however,  is  a  very  common  beverage  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  department  of  Eure  and  Loire  contains  four  districts;  i  Nogent  le- 
Nogent-le-Rotrou  is  the  chief  town  in  one  of  them;  the  houses  *  ^otï"""- 
are  mostly  well  built;  it  stands  in  a  fruitful  valley, Avatered  by  the  Huysne 
and  the  Arcise;  the  latter  turns  several  mills,  and  forms  a  cascade  near 
the  town.  The  Gothic  castle,  which  commands  Nogent,  need  not  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  architecture,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
was  the  residence  of  Sully.  Senonches  is  an  industrious  burgh  ;  the  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  trade  in  machinery  and  agricultural  implements.  Mail- 
lebois  has  several  cloth  manufactories;  the  other  places  in  the  district  are 
too  insignificant  to  require  notice. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  Dreux  de-  t 
rives  its  name  from  the  Druids  or  from  Dryus,  the  fourth  king  ^ 
of  the  Gauls,  more  particularly  as  the  antiquity  of  the  town  cannot  be 
disputed,  as  it  is  known  that  it  was  called  Durocasses  before  the  Roman 
conquest,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Drocse^  and  lastly 
into  Dreux.      The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  leather,  printed  cottons, 
woollen  stuffs,  stockings,  and  hats,  all  of  which  they  themselves  manu- 
facture.    Rotrou  the  poet,  Philidor  the  musician  and  celebrated  chess 
player  were  born  in  the  town.     The  battle  in  which  the  troops  of  Charles 
the  Ninth  took  the  prince  of  Conde  prisoner,  was  fought  under  the  walls 
in  1562.     The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  that  was  inhabited  by  the  counts 
of  Dreux  are  still  seen  on  a  neighbouring  height.     The  burgh  j  Buighof 
of  Anet  may  be  about  three  leagues  on  the  north  of  Dreux;  it  *  ^°^^^- 
was  near  it  that  Henry  the  Second  built  a  noble  residence  for  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  his  mistress;  what  remains  of  it  enables  us  to  form  some  notion 
of  what  it  must  have  been;  it  may  be  considered  a  monument  of  the  foolish 
passion  that  the  king  had  for  a  woman  who  was  not  always  faithful  to  him, 
and  who  was  the  cause  of  many  disasters  to  France. 

Epernon,  in  the  district  of  Chartres,  may  contain  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants;  it  rises  in  a  pleasant  valley.     Maintenon,  ,  ,,  . 

,  ,  I'l,  11-  il  Maintenon. 

somewhat  more  populous,  and  still  more  agreeably  situated  ' 
than  Epernon,  was  the  native  town  of  Colin  d'Harleville.  The  castle,  or 
the  finest  edifice,  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  limpid  streams  water 
the  park  that  surround  it;  there  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  raised  an  aqueduct, 
now  in  ruins,  in  order  to  transport  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles  ; 
for  that  purpose  he  employed  during  several  years,  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand soldiers,  and  a  great  many  workmen.  Several  Druidical  monuments 
are  situated  in  a  plain  beyond  the  park,  the  country  people  call  them  the 
stones  of  Gargantua.  Dirty  and  mean  villages  extend  in  different  direc- 
tions in  the  country  between  Maintenon  and  the  capital  of  the  department; 
they  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  were  those  belonging  to  the  Carnutes 
in  Cassar's  time;  they  consist  of  wretched  hovels  without  windows,  and 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw;  but  what  is  Very  remarkable,  the  peasants 
who  inhabit  them  are  not  indigent. 

The  two  towers  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  may  be  seen  j 
from  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maintenon;   they  * 
might  be  mistaken  for  two  lofty  obelisks.     A  small  wood,  all  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  forest  inhabited  by  the  chief  of  the  Druids,  is  almost  con- 
tiguous to  Chartres,     The  Eure,  which  flows  below  it,  was  the  Celtic 
Autur^  and  the  Latin  Âutura,  hence  the  town  was  called  Autricum,  but  the 

Vol.  V.^3  X 
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ancients  designated  it  also  by  the  name  of  Carnuium.  An  elegant  square 
adorns  the  lower  part,  which  is  mostly  well  built,  but  the  higher  is  formed 
by  steep  and  irregular  streets;  in  one  of  the  narrow  courts  may  be  observed 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  general  Marceau,  in  every  way 
unworthy  of  the  young  hero,  whose  ashes  repose  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
whose  tomb  was  respected  by  the  enemies  he  had  defeated.  The  cathedral 
is  the  most  remarkable  edifice  in  Chartres;  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
town,  and  the  towers  rise  to  a  great  height.  It  was  founded  in  the  ele- 
venth century;  it  was  there  that  Saint  Bernard  excited  his  hearers  to  en- 
gage in  the  second  crusade;  at  a  later  period  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
crowned  in  the  same  place.  Among  the  ornaments  may  be  mentioned  a 
white  marble  figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Coustou,  and,  in  one  of  the  small 
chapels,  another  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus.  The  last  group  and  the 
relics  of  Saint  Vast  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people. 

I  The  most  valuable  collections  in  the  town  are  a  museum  of 
0  ecions.  |  j^^|.yj,^j  history  and  a  public  library,  consisting  of  30,000  vo- 
lumes, and  more  than  700  manuscripts.  Chartres  has  produced  several 
distinguished  men  ;  we  may  mention  Desportes  and  Régnier  his  nephew, 
two  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Andrew  Felibien,  an  author  of  con- 
siderable erudition,  Thiers,  better  known  as  a  critic  than  a  theologian, 
Peter  Nicole,  an  eminent  writer  of  Port  Royal,  Brissot  de  Warville  and 
Pelion  de  Villeneuve,  two  members  of  the  Convention,  the  virtuous  de- 
fenders of  the  unfortunate  queen.  The  old  ramparts  of  Chartres  have 
been  changed  into  public  walks,  they  communicate  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  town;  the  gates  are  adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  and  one  of 
them  flanked  with  turrets  communicated  with  the  drawbridge  which  was 
lowered  before  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  road  to  Brittany  passes  through 
Courville,  a  small  city  about  four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Chartres.  Sully 
died  in  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Villebon,  an  elegant  and  well  preserved 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

,       The  banks  of  the  Loire  lead  to  Bonneval,  a  burerh  of  seven- 
Cliateaudun.    1^  uii'iix^i.         u  ^i-^.  i 

'  teen  hundred  iniiaoitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  m  cotton,  wool- 
len stuffs,  and  leather;  broad,  straight,  and  clean  streets  indicate  the  wealth 
of  the  people.  Chateaudun,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1723,  a  calamity  which  has  contributed  much  to  its  improve- 
ment; it  is  at  present  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  France.  It  has  been  made 
the  capital  of  a  district;  it  contains  a  townhouse,  a  public  library,  and  a 
college.  The  market-place  must  be  considered  the  greatest  ornament  to 
the  town,  both  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  number  of  public  buildingsj 
a  pleasant  walk  extends  along  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Loire,  bounded 
by  natural  grottos,  which  have  been  converted  into  habitations  for  the 
peasantry.  A  castle  rises  on  a  rock  that  commands  the  river;  it  belonged 
to  the  counts  of  Dunois;  it  was  built  in  the  tenth  century;  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  another  edifice  of  the  same  date  in  France  that  can  be  compared 
with  it. 

De  artment  ^  wcll-madc  road  through  no  very  picturesque  country,  leads 

of  Loirot,  Or      from  Chatcauduu  to  Orleans,  the  chief  town  in  a  department,  I 
leans.  q£  which  the  name  has  been  derived  from  the  Loiret,  a  small  I 

river  hardly  three  leagues  in  length  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
the  Loire;  it  is  navigable  the  distance  of  a  league;  it  has  never  been  known 
to  freeze,  an  advantage  which  renders  it  useful  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  industry.  According  to  Lancelot  and  D*Anville,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Orléanais,  was  originally  called  Genabum.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
Carnutes  held  their  principal  markets  there  ;  it  was  embellished  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Âurelianum,  It  might  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  year  450  by  Attila,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
of  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  who  drove  the  Huns  to  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, where  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.     It  fell  into  the 
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power  of  Clovis  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire;  it  became 
after  the  death  of  Clovis,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which 
France  was  divided.  Philip  of  Valois  erected  it  into  a  du*chy  in  favour 
of  his  son  ;  having  been  united  to  the  domains  of  the  crown  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Lewis  the  Twelfth,  it  was  made  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  the  ap- 
panage of  his  brother  Gaston,  and  afterwards  of  Philip,  the  brother  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  but  the  revenues  were  abolished  during  the  regency, 
the  title  only  has  been  retained.  Orleans  was  the  birth  place  of  king 
Robert,  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  the  author  of  several  hymns,  some 
of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  churches  ;  it  was  also  the  native  town  of  the 
Jesuit  Petau,  perhaps  the  most  learned  critic  of  his  age,  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houssaye,  an  able  commentator,  and  lastly  of  Pothier,  the  celebrated  ju- 
rist. It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  lofty  plain,  which  terminates  near 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  a  bridge  that  com- 
municates with  the  road  to  Bourges.  The  extent  of  the  suburbs,  where 
the  stranger  enters  on  the  road  from  Paris,  and  the  number  of  well  built 
houses  contained  in  it,  indicate  the  opulence  of  a  large  city.  The  monu- 
ment on  the  square  of  Martroy  was  completed  in  1803,  and  dedicated  to 
Joan  d'Arc;  the  town  has  thus  paid  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  heroine 
who  compelled  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  in  1426.  The  finest  street 
in  Orleans  is  the  one  which  leads  from  the  same  square  to  the  bridge  on 
the  Loire.  The  cathedral  was  commenced  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  not 
continued  until  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth;  although  still  in  an  un- 
finished state,  it  may  be  considered  a  model  of  architecture.  The  old 
ramparts  have  been  converted  into  broad  streets. 

As  the  seat  of  a  university,  Orleans  is  a  place  of  some  im-  r  scientific in- 
portance;  the  transactions  published  every  year  by  the  society  '  ^mutions. 
of  arts  and  sciences,  are  not  without  merit;  the  botanical  garden  contains 
many  valuable  plants;  the  collection  of  paintings  is  superior  to  most  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  provincial  tov/ns.  Although  there  are  several  rare 
works  in  the  library,  the  total  number  of  volumes  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
six  thousand.     The  commerce  of  Orleans  was  formerly  more  t  „ 

n         •    1  •  1  ,  1  •    ,  ,     1  Commerce. 

nourishing  than  at  present;  the  sugar  works  yielded  greater  ' 
profits;  a  greater  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  the  shawl  manufac- 
tories, but  the  difference  in  the  other  products  of  industry  is  less  per- 
ceptible; the  demand  for  cottons,  woollen  stuffs,  flannels,  and  fine  cloths, 
is  at  present  almost  as  great  as  at  any  former  period.  Orleans  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  in  France,  in  which  steam  engines  were  substituted  for 
human  labour  in  the  spinning  manufactories.  The  products  of  the  neigh- 
bouring vineyards  are  converted  into  excellent  vinegar,  which  forms  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  Orleans  trade.  The  situation  of  the  town  on 
the  banks  of  a  large  river,  may  contribute  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  pros- 
perity. The  present  commercial  decline,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only 
be  imputed  to  the  rivalry  of  other  places  in  the  same  branches  of  industry. 
The  other  towns,  or  burghs,  in  the  same  district,  may  be  shortly  enu- 
merated. Olivet,  on  the  Loiret,  was  well  known  on  account  of  an  abbey, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Clovis.  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  was 
assassinated  there,  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  siege  against 
Orleans.  The  population  of  the  burgh  may  amount  at  present  to  three 
thousand  souls.  Meun  was  the  birth  place  of  John,  surnamed  Clopinelj  on 
account  of  his  lameness,  he  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  poet  at  the  court 
of  Philip  the  Fair.  The  town  contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
it  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather  and  in  different  manufactures.  Beaugency, 
perhaps  more  populous  than  the  last  place,  is  certainly  more  industrious; 
the  vineyards  belonging  to  the  town,  yield  generous  wine,  it  possesses 
besides,  cloth  and  serge  manufactories,  leather  works,  and  distilleries. 
An  old  bridge  of  thirty-nine  arches,  communicates  with  both  banks  of  the 
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Loire,  but  the  town  must  have  been  more  important  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury than  at  present,  for  two  councils  were  held  at  Beaugency. 

.         I       It  mig-ht  be  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  Pithiviers,  were 
1  uvieis.     I  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  chief  town  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Œuf,  and, 
the  mart  of  the  saffron  collected  in  the  neighbouring  country,  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.      Malesherbes,  a  burgh  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it,  was  adorned  and  improved  by  the  lord  of  Malesherbes,  the 
,  virtuous  minister  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth.     Montarçis  is  finely 

Montargis.  .  ,  p  -,  ^       •  •  r    ^  i        -, 

'  situated  near  a  lorest,  and  at  the  junction  or  three  canals,  those 
of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  Loing;  the  only  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
theatre  and  a  church  that  may  be  remarked  for  the  boldness  of  its  archi- 
tecture. Chatillon-sur-Loing  was  the  birth  place  of  admiral  Coligny. 
Gien,  the  capital  of  the  smallest  district  in  the  department,  has  been  em- 
bellished with  a  modern  bridge  on  the  Loire;  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants 
is  confined  to  porcelain.  Briare  may  be  about  three  leagues  on  the  south- 
east of  Gienj  it  rises  in  a  valley  near  the  junction  of  a  canal, 
auaiitvofthe  "^^^^  country  from  the  last  town  to  Orleans,  on  the  right  and 
soil  in  the  de-  OU  the  left  of  the  Loire,  is  by  no  means  fruitful;  but  on  the 
partment.  north  of  the  sterile  Sologne,  the  hills  are  covered  with  vine- 

yards, numerous  herds  are  fattened  on  the  meadows,  and  the  fields  at  the 
approach  of  autumn,  display  their  waving  harvests,  and  yield  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Department  i  A  tract  of  country  about  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  common 
of  Nièvre.  !  ^q  the  departments  of  Loiret  and  Nièvre,  leads  from  the  one^ 
to  the  other.  The  last  or  the  ancient  province  of  Nivernais  comprehends 
on  the  east  the  granite  heights  of  Morvan,  in  some  places  covered  with 
the  lofty  forests  that  supply  the  Parisians  with  wood  and  charcoal,  and  in 
others,  with  the  rich  pastures  on  which  the  oxen  are  reared  that  are  sent 
to  the  capital.  The  Yonne,  the  Aron,  the  Nièvre,  and  the  Loire,  com- 
pensate, in  some  measure,  for  the  few  and  bad  roads  that  traverse  different  ^ 
parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  are  inaccessible  during  part  of  the 
year.  Many  planks,  united  by  flexible  branches,  and  forming  long  lines, 
descend  every  year  on  the  first  of  these  rivers  to  Paris.  Sandy,  but  fruit- 
ful plains  extend  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  which,  in  a  tract  equal  to  six- 
teen leagues  in  length,  bounds  the  department  on  the  west.  They  produce 
enough  of  wheat,  oats,  and  wine,  for  the  wants  of  the  people;  the  land 
abounds  in  coal  and  iron;  wealth  is  thus  diffused  among  the  inhabitants, 
commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  are  facilitated.  More  than  four- 
teen hundred  persons  are  employed  in  working  metals,  and  the  products 
of  their  labour  represent  a  value  almost  equivalent  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

I  Many  of  the  iron  works  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Cosne; 
°^^'  1  the  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  mart  of  the  iron  that  is  forged 
in  the  neighbourhood;  it  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  streets  are 
clean  and  well  paved;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  cutlery,  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine.  Although  no  remains  of  antiquity  are  left,  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  cities  in  Gaul,  which  were 
called  Condate,  a  name  probably  signifying  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
streams;  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  the  same  remark  in  de- 
scribing Rennes,  it  is  applicable  to  other  places  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned. The  Nohain  throws  itself  at  Cosne  into  the  Loire;  public  walks 
have  been  cut  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  view  from  them  extends  over 
a  fruitful  country  to  the  distant  hills  in  the  department  of  Cher.  A  road 
from  Cosne  traverses  the  heights,  which  command  the  course  of  the 
Loire,  the  islands  which  it  waters,  and  the  romantic  scenery  near  its  banksj 
but  the  landscape  becomes  still  finer  above  the  descent  that  leads  to  Pouilly, 
or  at  all  events,  the  gifts  of  nature  appear  in  greater  luxuriance;  the  hills  } 
are  covered  with  rich  vineyards,  that  yield  the  excellent  white  wines  to  ^; 
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"which  the  last  place  has  given  its-  name.     But  Pouilly  does  i      p^  .jj^. 
Tiot  contain  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants;  ' 
it  may  be  about  four  leagues  from  Cosne,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from 
La  Charité,  in  which  the  two  most  remarkable  objects  are  the  ,  ^    _    .,, 

•  p       /->!.•  1  ^  11I-11-1  La  Chante. 

magnificent  ruins  ot  a  Gothic  church,  and  a  well  built  bridge  ' 
that  joins  the  road  to  Bourges. 

Clamecy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beuvron  and  the  Yonne,  i  ^^^^^  ^ 
is  the  metropolis  of  a  district,  and  the  place  where  the  autho-  ' 
rities  regulate  the  cuttings  in  the  forest  of  Morvan.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  possesses  several  cloth  manufactories  and  porcelain 
works;  thus,  although  the  town  is  small,  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively 
"wealthy.  The  suburbs  of  Bethlem  has  retained  its  nam.e,  because  it  served 
as  an  asylum  to  the  bishop  of  Bethlem,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Chris- 
tians from  Palestine.  It  was  the  native  town  of  Marchangy,  a  magistrate 
and  a  man  of  letters.  Corbigny,  on  the  small  river  of  Anguison,  which 
throws  itself  into  the  Yonne,  has  been  long  famous  for  its  horses. 

The  district  of  Chateau-Chinon  owes  its  wealth  to  forests 
and  meadows.     The  small  town  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sources  of  the  Yonne,  stands  on  a  hill  commanded 
by  well  wooded  heights.     The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  wood,  char- 
coal, and  cattle,  a  trade  which  the  supply  of  Paris  renders  very  lucrative. 
A  bad  road  leads  from  the  town  to  Nevers,  the  birth  place  of  .      ^r.  , 
Adam  Billaut,  a  carpenter,  whose  poetry  bears  the  stamp  of  • 
genius;  he  is  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  rustic  Virgil.     The 
town  was  called  Noviodunum  in  Caesar's  time,  who  places  it  in  the  country 
of  the  Mdui;"  but  its  name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Novirum,  and 
lastly  into  Nevirnum.     It  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  importance  before 
the  reign  of  Clovis.     About  the  tenth  century,  William,  one  , 
of  its  governors,  rendered  himself  independent,  arfe  took  the  '      "  ^^' 
title  of  count  of  Nevers.     It  contained  only  seven  thousand  inhabitants 
about  forty  years  ago,  since  that  period  the  population  has  been  more 
than  doubled;  the  increase  must  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  commerce 
and  industry,  both  of  which  might  be  still  much  improved.     Nevers  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  enamel  and  différent  articles  of  jewellery  ;  they 
are  sold  in  most  parts  of  France,  and  exported  into  different  countries. 
The  porcelain  works  in  the  same  place,  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  in 
France;  the  most  ancient  of  these  works,  as  M.  Dupin  remarks,  was  esta- 
blished eight  centuries  ago;*'  they  furnish  employment  to  seven  hundred 
workmen;  the  quantity  of  tin  consumed  annually,  amounts  to  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  quantity  of  lead  to  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred.     It  is  enough  to  pass  through  the  town  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an  observation  made  by  a  distinguished  wri- 
ter.®    "At  Nevers,"  says  he,  "  there  are  lamps  which  are  never  lighted, 
a  bridge  on  the  Loire,  which  is  never  repaired,  and  an  enormous  calvary 
raised  in  the  worst  taste  on  the  market  place.     The  people  in  the  town 
have  given  or  allowed  the  magistrates  to  take  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  this  calvary;  it  might  have  been  better  had  they 
laid  out  the  money  in  purchasing  oil,  or  in  lighting  their  crooked  and  ill 
paved  streets." 

The  Allier,  the  Elaver  of  the  ancients,  throws  itself  into  the  »  Department 
Loire  at  the  distance  of  a  league  on  the  west  of  Nevers;  it  ^  of  Auier. 
crosses  from  south  to  north  the  department  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
and  which  is  contiguous  on  the  south  to  that  of  Nièvre.     It  makes  up  al- 

c  Caesar  de  Bello  GalHco.     Liber  VII. 

^  Forces  productives  et  commerciales  de  la  France,  tome  î.  page  296. 
^  M,  Ad.  Blanqui.     See  Relation  d'un  voyage  au  midi  de  la  France  pendant  les  mois 
d'Août  et  de  Septembre,  1828. 
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most  the  whole  of  Bourbonnais,  a  country  well  known  on  account  of  its 
mineral  springs,  coal-pits,  and  iron  mines.  Many  oxen  are  fattened  in 
the  pastures,  and  the  horses  are  remarkable  for  their  strength.  The  oaks 
are  used  in  building  ships;  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  different 
branches  of  industry;  they  supply  Paris  with  excellent  fresh  water  fishj 
iron  is  converted  into  steel,  raw  silk  into  different  manufactures,  rocks 
into  millstones,  and  clay  into  porcelain.  But  agriculture  has  long  re- 
mained stationary;  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  husbandry  has 
not  been  improved,  that  the  rich  lands  in  the  vailles,  the  sandy  but  fruitful 
soil  which  covers  the  granite  rocks,  yield  so  scanty  harvests. 

T  Moulins  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century;  it  derives 
^  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  mills  {moulins)  round  the 
place  where  it  was  built.  Robert,  the  son  of  Saint  Lewis,  founded  a  hos- 
pital in  the  vicinity,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  long  lords 
of  the  province  in  which  it  was  the  capital,  have  at  difïerent  periods  em- 
bellished it.  The  streets  are  well  paved;  although  the  houses  are  built 
of  brick,  and  the  outer  walls  fantastically  divided  into  red  and  black  com- 
partments, they  are  better  than  many  in  other  provincial  towns.  Several 
edifices  are  built  of  stone;  among  others,  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Vi- 
sitation, now  changed  into  a  college;  the  church  attached  to  it  is  adorned 
with  different  ornaments,  particularly  with  the  fine  mausoleum  of  the  last 
constable,  Montmorency,  who  was  beheaded  at  Toulouse  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Richelieu.  The  townhouse,  another  stone  building,  has 
been  lately  erected  in  the  principal  square.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
diocess,  it  possesses  a  museum,  or  collection  of  natural  history,  a  library 
of  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  theatre.  It  was  the  native  town  of 
John  Lingendes,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century;  his  verses  are  seldom 
read,  but  they  evince  no  ordinary  talent;  it  was  also  the  birth  place  of 
Marshals  Villars  and  Berwick.  A  four-sided  tower,  now  changed  into  a 
prison,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  which  the  princes  of  Bour- 
bon inhabited.  The  bridge  on  the  AUier  is  little  inferior  to  any  in  France, 
it  may  be  about  257  yards  in  length,  and  nineteen  in  breadth;  it  consists 
of  ten  arches,  and  the  opening  in  each  exceeds  twenty  yards. 

Two  excellent  roads  bounded  by  lofty  poplar  trees,  terminate  at  the 

bridge;  the  one  on  the  left  leads  to  Clermont,  the  other  on  the  right  to 

I  Limoges;  the  latter  crosses  Souvigny,  a  town  of  2700  inha- 

ouvigny.  I  1-j^j.^j^^g^  where  the  Gothic  church  served  formerly  as  a  place 
of  interment  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  town  is  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  inhabitants 
Bourbon  l'At-  i  Carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  soda  and  glass.  Bourbon- 
chambauit.  I  I'Archambault,  in  a  fruitful  valley  about  three  leagues  from 
Souvigny,  is  visited  during  the  summer  and  autumn  by  invalids,  particu- 
larly by  those  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  palsy;  it  is  supposed  that  the 
thermal  springs  may  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  remove  these  diseases.  The 
church  is  adorned  with  finely  painted  windows,  but  the  clumsy  and  ill 
built  houses  appear  as  old  as  the  town,  which  was  founded  al)out  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  castle  that  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Bourl)on  is  no 
longer  habitable,  although  three  of  the  towers  are  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  population  may  amount  to  three  thousand  individuals. 
The  poor  but  laborious  inhabitants  in  the  burgh  of  Lurcy-Levy,  find  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  making  porcelain  and  earthen  ware;  some  of  them 
are  employed  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

I      La  Palisse,  a  small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  dcpart- 
I  j^gj^^^  jg  ^j^g  capital  of  a  subprefecture;  it  is  watered  by  the 
Besbre,  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.     Cusset,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allier,  has  from  its  walls  and  ancient  fortifications,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong  town  ;  it  may  contain  about  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
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Vichy. 


Many  persons  resort  every  summer  to  Vichy,  a  fashionable 


watering  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Cusset  ;  it  is  situated 

in  a  romantic  country,  where  the  painter,  the  botanist  and  geologist  may 

find  subjects  of  study  in  their  respective  pursuits. 

Gannat  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not  the  residence  of 
a  subprefect.  Saint  Pourçain,  a  place  of  greater  importance,  stands  in 
an  agreeable  valley,  where  a  famous  cattle  fair  is  held  during  the  last  days 
of  August.  Crowds  of  well-dressed  peasantry  repair  to  the  market  place, 
while  the  idle  are  attracted  by  strolling  players,  or  mountebanks;  tables 
^nd  tents  are  set  in  the  plain,  where  the  excellent  white  wines  of  Lachaise 
form  the  ordinary  beverage;  in  one  place  the  noise  of  music  and  dancing 
is  heard,  in  another  the  galloping  of  horses,  which  those  who  mean  to 
purchase,  try  beforehand:  the  oxen  are  prized  for  their  strength,  not  for 
their  fatness;  indeed,  they  are  never  bought  by  the  butcher,  the  peasantry 
use  them  in  the  plough.  The  singular  costume  of  the  men,  the  fresh  and 
fair  complexion  of  the  women,  the  cries  of  different  animals,  the  confused 
voices  of  the  multitude,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  village  festivals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  burgh  of  Neris-les-Bains  is  almost  contiguous  to  the  •  Mom-Lucon 
gates,  walls,  and  flanked  bastions  of  Mont-Lucon;  the  name  of  '  ^eris. 
the  burgh  has  not  been  changed  since  the  time  that  Julian  repaired  it  after 
it  was  sacked  by  Constantine  the  Second.  It  is  at  present  peopled,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  invalids,  or  persons  subject  to  rheumatism 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  Several  ruins,  an  amphitheatre,  an  ancient  camp, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  prove  that  Neris  must  have  been  a  consi- 
derable town  before  it  was  laid  vvaste  by  Clovis,  and  at  a  later  period  by 
the  Normans.  Although  there  are  no  public  baths,  each  inn  is  provided 
with  a  large  apartment  for  eight  or  ten  bathers.  Piscinasj  similar  to  those 
that  existed  in  ancient  times,  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  in 
which  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  patients  are  gratuitously  admitted. 

Unproductive  in  corn,  destitute  of  wine,  for  which  other  t  Department 
fermented  liquors  afford  but  a  poor  substitute,  the  department  '  "f  ^'^euse. 
watered  by  the  Creuse  must  be  considered  a  sterile  country;  it  is  certain 
too,  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  labouring  population  migrate  every  year  into 
other  parts  of  France,  but  they  seldom  fail  to  settle  afterwards  in  their 
native  land,  where  they  improve  by  judicious  investments,  the  fruits  of 
their  economy  and  industry.  The  soil  may  be  arid  and  mountainous,  but 
the  love  of  country  makes  it  appear  less  ungrateful  than  it  really  is;  on 
that  account  numbers  return  to  their  hills  or  vailles,  and  cultivate  joyfully 
the  field  which  their  labour  has  enabled  them  to  purchase.  The  working 
of  metals  is  not  attended  with  profit  in  the  department,  but  from  the  low 
rate  of  wages,  it  is  well  adapted  for  other  branches  of  industry;  the  art  of 
making  carpets  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  paper,  and  different  manufactures. 

The  four  principal  towns  are  insignificant,  and  the  country  • 
is  of  such  a  character  as  may  be  shortly  described.  Aubusson,  '  "  "^^"' 
watered  by  the  Creuse,  and  situated  in  an  arid  and  unfruitful  district,  rises 
on  a  mountain  pass  formed  by  naked  and  granite  rocks;  it  consists  merely 
of  a  single  street,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  broad  and  well  built. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  gave  it  in  exchange  for  Saint-Cyr  to  the  Marshal 
de  Lafeuillade,  the  last  descendant  of  the  ancient  viscounts.  The  carpets 
made  in  the  royal  manufactory  are  equal  to  any  in  France;  fifteen  other 
manufactories  of  the  same  kind  diffuse  the  means  of  subsistence  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  places  of  amusement  are  three  coffee-houses,  a  the- 
atre, and  a  literary  club.  Felletin,  a  small  place  of  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, not  more  than  two  leagues  from  Aubusson,  rivals  it  in  the  same 
sort  of  industry.  Bourganeuf  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  two  porce- 
lain works  and  a  paper  manufactory;  it  is  remarkable  too  for  a  tower 
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of  very  large  dimensions,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  built  by  Zi- 
zim,  the  son  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  who  found  refuge  in  France  during 

I  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Eighth.     Gueret  is  the  capital  of  the 

1  department;  the  streets  are  well  built,  and  watered  by  foun- 
tains; it  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade;  although  fuel  is  very  cheap  in  the 
neighbourhood,  no  manufactory  or  work  of  any  kind  has  been  erected  near 
the  town.  Boussac  contains  fewer  inhabitants  than  the  capital  of  any 
other  district  in  France;  it  stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  almost  inaccessible 
to  carriages  ;  surrounded  with  walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  commanded 
by  an  old  embattled  castle,  from  which  the  view  extends  along  a  defile 
formed  by  arid  and  wild  mountains,  the  town  is  as  gloomy  a  residence  as 
can  be  well  imagined. 

Department  i  There  are  few  departments  so  well  wooded  as  that  watered 
of  Cher.  !  \^y  ^|-jg  Cher;  it  has  the  advantage  too  of  abounding  in  iron 
and  other  minerals.  The  uniformity  of  the  country  is  in  some  places 
broken  by  hills;  the  lands  on  the  east,  near  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary,  produce  the  richest  harvests  ;  on  the  south 
and  on  the  south-west  are  situated  a  great  many  marshes,  and  the  soil  is 
of  an  ordinary  quality;  the  marshes  on  the  north  and  north-west  are  en- 
compassed with  sterile  landes  and  heaths;  a  fruitful  country  in  the  centre 
extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Auron  and  Cher.  On  the  whole,  an  un- 
grateful soil  in  many  places,  but  in  others  sufficiently  productive,  covers 
two-thirds  of  the  surface;  the  remaining  portion  is  abundantly  fruitful. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  wealth  or  means  of  subsistence  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  iron  works,  from  their  wool,  and  the  culture  of  the  ground; 
but,  bigoted  to  old  prejudices  and  to  routine,  they  do  not  derive  all  the 
profits  which  might  be  obtained  from  a  better  system  of  husbandry. 
saint-Amand  1      Saint- Amand,  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the  de- 

'  partment,  rises  in  an  agreeable  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Marmande  and  Cher.  It  is  the  mart  of  the  grain,  wines,  chesnuts,  naval 
timber,  and  cattle  in  the  district;  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  consequently 
engaged  in  trade.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1410,  on  the  ruins  of  the  burgh  of 
Orval,whichtheEnglishhad  destroyed  by  fire.  Dun-le-Roi,on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Auron,  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in 
Aquitaine.  The  prosperity  of  Sancerre  depends  on  its  trade  in  wine;  it 
is  built  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  department,  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Ivoy-le-Pre  is  a  populous  and  flourish- 
ing burgh;  the  inhabitants  find  occupation  in  making  glass;  others  are 
employed  in  iron  works,  where  the  diff'erent  pieces  that  form  the  parts  of 
the  steam  engine,  are  forged. 

The  interest  excited  by  an  industrious  population,  and  that  attached  to 
historical  recollections,  are  not  often  united  in  the  same  place;  other  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  therefore,  such  as  Aubigny,  Henrichemont,  and  Pre- 
cy,  may  be  passed  over  in  silence,  for  several  places  in  the  neighbouring 
Bourges.      I  district  of  Bourges,  possess  the  double  interest  which  has 

'  now  been  mentioned.  Bourges,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  situ- 
ated in  an  agreeable  position,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  watered  by  the 
Auron,  at  the  very  place  where  the  river  receives  several  other  streams. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  flanked  at  regular  distances  with 
eighty  lofty  towers,  all  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation. 
Divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  it  might  be  inferred  from  their  super- 
ficial extent,  that  they  could  contain  a  greater  population  than  that  which 
has  been  assigned  to  them;  but  they  exhibit  nothing  which  renders  it  at 
all  doubtful  that  Bourges  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  France.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  royal  court,  an  archiépiscopal  sec,  a  university,  a  scientific 
and  agricultural  society;  it  possesses  besides  a  valuable  library,  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  history,  a  theatre,  and  a  large  hospital,  all  of  which  are 
situated  near  low  houses  and  narrow  streets.     Two  edifices  are  worthy 
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)t'  fixing  the  attention,  the  one  is  the  cathedral,  the  ether  the  to\yn-house; 
he  first  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest  Gothic  monuments  in  Europe; 
t  is  surmounted  by  two  high  towers;  the  front  cannot  be  considered  free 
rom   the  irregularity  which  disfigures   almost  all   the  churches  of  the 
iame  period;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  finished  workman- 
hip  of  the  ornaments;  the  sculptures   on   the   portal  represent  the  last 
udgment.     The  town-house  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  James 
3œur,  the  weulthiest  merchant  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
seventh;  he  managed  the  king's  finances,  and  was  treated  as  a  court  fa- 
vourite, until  he  granted  a  loan  of  200,000  gold  crowns  to  his  sovereign. 
As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  he  was  accused  of  several  imaginary 
:rimes,  deprived  of  his  wealth,  and  confined  in  the  Franciscan  monastery 
It  Beaucaire;  many,  however,  sympathized  with  him  in  his  sufferings; 
ndeed,  he  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  the  merchants  of  Beaucaire  en- 
iibled  him  to  escape  from  confinement,  furnished  him  with  money,  coun- 
ielled  him  to  settle  in  a  foreign  land,  to  forget  a  country  which  he  still 
oved,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  a  prince,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune 
:o  oblige.     The  house  was  purchased  by  Colbert,  who  made  it  over  in 
1679  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bourges.     Every  part  of  the  building 
.s  richly  decorated;  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
imong  which,  hearts  are  not  the  least  conspicuous,  probably  because  the 
original  proprietor's  name  was  Cœur.     The  chimneys  represent  towers 
and  the  gates  of  cities  guarded  by  soldiers.     A  bad  portrait  of  Bourda- 
loue,  painted  by  himself,  has  been  placed  in  the  interior.    The  same  cele- 
brated Jesuit,  the  fathers  Deschamps,  Sauciet,  and  Orleans,  the  treasurer 
3Ï  Charles  the  Seventh  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  who  founded  the  univer- 
sity of  Bourges  in  1466,  are  the  most  distinguished  persons  that  the  town 
has  produced. 

According  to  Livy,  Bourges  must  be  one  of  the  oldest  cities  t  Antiquity  of 
in  Gaul;  it  was  called  Âvaricuni  before  the  Roman  conquest;  ^  Bourges. 
it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Bituriges-Cubi;  the  Romans  gave  it  the 
tiame  of  Bituriges;  Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  Aquitaine,  and  the 
roads  to  Bordeaux  and  Autun  passed  through  the  town.  It  was  embel- 
lished with  an  amphitheatre,  for  which  a  castle  was  substituted  in  the 
eighth  century;  it  is  not  more  than  forty  years  ago  since  the  same  castle 
was  destroyed.  The  capital,  built  by  the  Romans,  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  town-house.  It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  chief  town  in  a  dio- 
:ess,  which  was  founded  by  Saint  Ursin  in  the  year  252.  Chilperic  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  it,  plundered  the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  the 
tiouses;  but  they  were  rebuilt  and  improved  under  Charlemagne  and  Phi- 
lip Augustus.  The  public  walks  of  Villeneuve,  so  called  from  the  name 
3f  the  prefect  by  whose  directions  they  were  made,  are  very  ornamental 
:o  the  town. 

Mehun  is  situated  below  Bourges,  at  the  place  where  the  i  Mehun 
\uron  joins  the  Yevre,  and  forms  a  large  basin  well  adapted  ' 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  hemp, 
kvool,  timber,  and  in  the  products  of  their  manufactories.  The  site  and 
iome  vestiges  of  the  castle  may  still  be  seen,  where  Charles  the  Seventh, 
■earing  that  his  son  Lewis  the  Eleventh  intended  to  poison  him,  starved 
bimself  to  death  in  the  year  1461.  The  population  of  the  town  does  not 
îxceed  three  thousand  individuals.  Vierzon  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
STevre  and  Cher,  which  waters  the  most  fruitful  and  agreeable  district  in 
:he  department;  although  it  contains  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
labitants,  it  has  cloth  and  serge  manufactories,  others  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  iron  works,  paper-mills,  and  tan-pits. 

Woods  and  forests  occupy  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  •  Department 
iurface  in  the  department  of  Indre:  the  soil  on  the  right  bank  '  of  inàre, 
jf  the  river  is  covered  with  fens  and  marshes,  which  diffuse  dangerous 
Vol.  v.— 3  Y 
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and  pestilential  vapours  in  the  atmosphere;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Brenne,  between  the  I-ndre  and  the  road  to  Limoges,  that  these 
large  sheets  of  shallow  water  occasion  in  the  summer  season  noxious  ex- 
halations, of  which  the  effects  are  often  fatal  to  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Government  has  not  hitherto  attempted  to  drain  the  marshes,  a 
work  which  might  be  accomplished  without  much  difficulty;  and  if  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  state,  the  hope 
of  profit  may  perhaps  excite  it  to  undertake  the  task,  for  more  than  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  land  might  thus  be  added  to  agriculture.  The  lands 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  department  are  sandy;  they  yield  more  grain 
than  the  inhabitants  consume  ;  the  wines  are  of  an  ordinary  quality,  but 
the  excess  of  the  vintage  above  the  consumption  is  equal  to  at  least  one 
half.  Sheep  and  oxen  are  reared  in  great  numbers  in  the  rural  districts. 
Issoudun,  as  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence; it  w-as  destroyed  by  fires  in  the  years  1135,  1504,  and  1641;  it  pos- 
sesses at  present  four  cloth  and  three  linen  manufactories,  one  porcelain, 
and  seven  leather  works. 

I      Some  antiquaries  affirm  that  the  name  of  Levroux  has  been 
'  derived  from  the  great  number  of  lepers,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
inhabited  the  town  about  the  twelfth  century;  but,  according  to  others, 
the  place  was  so  called  from  a  hospital  for  lepers,  which  was  built  in  the  | 
vicinity  about  the  same  period;  it  is  certain  that  the  town  bears  the  name  | 
OÎ  Leprosum  in  some  old  charters,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same! 
circumstance  may  have  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  a  subject! 
of  little  or  no  importance;  but  having  engaged  in  so  trifling  a  discussion,  j 
they  have  omitted  to  inquire  what  was  the  name  of  Levroux  in  the  time  i 
of  the  Romans.     The  present  population  does  not  amount  to  more  thanj 
three  thousand  inhabitants;  but  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  other! 
remains  of  antiquity,  prove  that  it  must  have  been  an  important  city  under  ' 
the  Csesars.*"     A  road  that  passes  through  vineyards  and  woods,  leads  to 
Valencay,  in  which  the  castle  built  by  the  counts  d'Etampes,  and  after- 
wards em.bellished  by  Talleyrand,  served  as  a  residence  to  king  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  from  the  year  1808  to  1814.     The  number  of  inhabitants  may 
be  nearly  equal  to  three  thousand,  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing cloth.     The  most  extensive  iron  works  in  the  department,  are 
those  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Luçay-le-Mâle.      The  chief  town  in 
the  district  of  Buzançois,  contains  four  thousand  inhabitants;  the  trade  of 
the  place  consists  in  wool,  iron,  and  flour. 

,       The  town  of  Chateauroux,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name, 

Chateauroux.        .  .  ,  ^         ^     r        C      ^         t       ^  1   •     I      n  I  1 

'  is  situated  on  the  leit  ot  the  Indre,  which  flows  through  two 
low  plains  covered  with  rich  meadows.     It  appears  that  the  town  was; 
founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  Raoul  de  Deols,  who  erected  a  castle  on  a' 
neighbouring  height;  but  the  building  has  since  been  changed  into  the 
prefect's  residence.     Cloth  is  the  principal  article  of  trade,  and  there  are 
not  fewer  than  thirty-five  manufactories.     The  Creuse  waters  Argenton, 
a  small  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues 
on  the  west  of  Chateauroux.      It  may  be  inferred  from  several  medals  and 
sculptures  that  have  been  discovered  at  different  limes,  and  also  from  the 
ancient  fortress  which  was  demolished  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  but  of 
which  some  ruins  still  remain,  that  the  town  was  more  important  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.     It  was  then  called  Ârgentomagus;  it  lay  between  the 
territories  of  the  Bituriges  and  the  Pictavi. 
,    _  ,      Two  districts  remain  to  be  described;  La-Chatre,  the  capi- 

•  tal  of  the  one,  is  a  small  but  neat  town  on  a  gentle  declivity, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre;  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  cas- 

'  A  plate  of  copper  bearing  the  following  inscription,  was  discovered  in  the  seventeenth, 
century;  Flavia  cubOy  Firmiani filia^  colozza  Deo  Marti  suo,  hoc signum  fecit  Augusta, 


Department 
of  Upper 
Vienne. 
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tie,  but  the  only  part  of  it  which  now  remains,  has  been  for  many  years 
used  as  a  prison.  Aig-urande,  an  insignificant  town  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  department,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  an  ancient 
octagonal  monument,  concerning  which  no  tradition  has  been  preserved 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  which  was  probably  set  apart  for  sacrifices,  or 
other  religious  purposes.  The  Creuse  divides  Leblanc,  the  capital  of  the 
other  district,  into  the  high  and  low  town.  Saint  Benoit  du  Saul,  be- 
tween the  last  river  and  the  Anglin,  is  considered  a  town  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, although  it  does  not  contain  more  than  twelve  hundred  individuals; 
it  is  situated  in  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  department;  indeed,  no- 
thing can  be  more  romantic  than  the  scenery  near  the  rocks  and  cataract 
of  Montgerno. 

The  department  of  Upper  Vienne,  a  mountainous  country, 
abounds  in  metals,  in  rocks  useful  for  building  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  in  kaolin,  which  is  used  in  many  porcelain  works; 
but  the  land  is  ill  adapted  for  grain,  or  the  culture  of  the  vine;  the  pro- 
duce does  not  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  chesnut  trees 
occupy  a  surface  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres, 
and  yield  annually  about  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  chesnuts,  which 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  grain;  fruitful  meadows  enable  the  proprie- 
tors to  rear  many  horses,  most  of  which  are  much  valued  on  account  of 
their  strength.  The  people  are  frugal  and  laborious;  masons,  carpen- 
ters, and  other  artisans,  leave  their  country,  and  obtain  employment  in 
most  parts  of  France.  Such  are  some  of  the  characters  by  which  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Vienne  may  be  distinguished. 

The  district  of  Bellac  may  be  first  described,  because  it  is  ■ 
contiguous  on  the  north  to  the  department  of  Indre.  The  ' 
town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  above  the  Vinçon,  a  small  ri- 
ver, or  rather  a  stream;  it  possesses  several  leather  works,  some  paper- 
mills,  linen  and  woollen  manufactories.  The  vineyards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood yield  wines  of  a  good  quality.  A  fine  monument  of  the  druidical 
worship  maybe  observed  at  no  great  distance  from  Bellac,  or  still  nearer 
the  village  of  Borderie.  Dorat  is  a  small  town  of  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants; the  people  manufacture  cloth  and  cotton  stuffs,  they  also  carry  on 
a  trade  in  weights,  measures,  and  barometers.  The  village  of  Darnac 
contains  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  has  risen  into  importance 
from  its  glass  and  porcelain  works.  It  may  not  be  difficult  to  infer  frotn 
the  principal  places,  some  notion  of  the  commerce  and  industry  in  the 
district. 

The  Vienne  waters  a  short  way  above  Limoges,  an  agree-  ■ 
able  valley,  covered  with  artificial  meadows,  and  bounded  by  '  ^™°ses. 
heights.  The  capital  of  Upper  Vienne  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on 
one  of  the  hills  near  the  same  valley;  the  streets  are  steep  and  crooked; 
if  they  are  clean,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  streams  that  water  the  town; 
its  situation  on  a  height  renders  the  air  keen  and  pure,  the  chief  cause, 
perhaps,  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  beauty  for  which  the 
women  are  famed.  Squares  and  different  public  walks  occupy  the 
highest  part  of  the  city;  one  of  the  former  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre.  The  church  of  Saint  Martial  may  be  admired  for  its 
lofty  spires,  it  belonged  formerly  to  an  abbey  of  which  the  ruins  still  re- 
main; the  cathedral  is  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  but  the  church  of  Saint 
Martin  is  perhaps  the  finest,  and  certainly  the  oldest  of  the  three.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  discover  a  fourth  public  building  at  all  worthy  of 
notice;  Limoges  possesses,  however,  other  titles  to  celebrity;  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  royal  college,  the  museum  of  antiquities  and  na- 
tural history,  the  public  library,  the  gratuitous  school  of  drawing  and 
geometry  in  their  application  to  the  arts,  thé  dispensary,  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum, the  agricultural  society,  and  what  is  not  perhaps  the  least  useful,  the 
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society  for  the  relief  of  prisoners.  At  certain  seasons,  the  town  is  crowded 
with  strangers  and  country  people,  who  attend  the  races,  in  which  the 
only  horses  that  are  allowed  to  run,  are  those  bred  in  the  department  and 
nine  others  in  the  neighbourhood^^  much  about  the  same  time,  a  cattle 
show  takes  place,  and  prizes  are  awarded  to  those  who  exhibit  the  best 
oxen.  The  number  of  woollen  manufactories  amounts  to  thirty-two,  and 
there  are  not  fewer  than  eleven  porcelain  works.  The  distinguished 
men  that  the  town  has  produced,  are  the  carmélite  Honoré  de  Sainte 
Marie,  the  author  of  three  quarto  volumes  on  different  military  orders, 
Dorat  the  poet,  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  and  marshal  Jourdan. 
Antiquity  of  i  Batiatum,  a  town  which  Ptolemy  mentions,  appears  to  have 
Limoges.  I  been  built  on  the  site  of  Limoges;  the  Romans  gave  it  the 
name  of  Limovices^  by  which  they  also  designated  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Limousins.  It  must  have  been  a  flourishing  city  in  Csesar'a 
lime,  for  he  says  that  the  territory  furnished  ten  thousand  men  to  the  con* 
federation  of  the  Gauls.'*  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  fifth  century  by  the 
Visigoths;  the  English  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1360  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  but  it  was  restored  nine  years  afterwards  to  the  kings 
of  France.  Saint-Leonard,  the  second  town  in  point  of  importance  in  the 
district,  may  be  about  seven  leagues  above  Limoges,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Vienne;  it  is  encompassed  with  agreeable  walks,  it  contains  several 
manufactories,  and  at  least  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
Roche-  T      Rochechouard  lies  towards  the  west  of  Limoges,  near  the 

chouard.  1  frontier  of  the  department;  it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
and  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  which  the  English  besieged  in  vain 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  present  name  of  the  town  is 
derived  from  Rupes  Cavardi^  the  ancient  name  of  the  castle.  Twelve 
burghs  are  situated  in  the  district  of  which  Rochechouard  is  the  capital; 
the  country  abounds  in  iron  ore;  several  iron  works  and  manufactories 
account  for  the  industry  and  comparative  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
Saint-Julian,  a  small  city,  but  more  populous  than  the  last,  is  encom- 
passed with  ramparts;  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  a  hill  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Vienne  and  the  Glanne;  it  has  twelve  cloth  and  two  flannel 
manufactories,  five  paper-mills  and  two  porcelain  works.  The  district 
of  Saint-Yriex,  not  less  industrious  than  that  of  Saint-Julian,  abounds  in 
kaolin,  of  which  the  discovery  made  in  1770  by  Villars,  a  druggist  at 
Bordeaux,  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  porcelain  works  in  France; 
almost  all  of  them  are  supplied  with  the  substance  from  the  district  of 
Saint-Yriex.  The  town,  although  wealthy,  is  ill  built,  it  owes  its  origin 
to  a  monastery  founded  in  the  sixth  century  in  honour  of  the  Saint  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Department  T  The  Correze  takes  its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Vezere  in  a 
of  correze.  1  rnountainous  department,  in  one  ill  provided  with  good  roads! 
or  navigable  rivers.  The  inhabitants  fatten  several  thousand  oxen  in  win- 
ter, and  export  them  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  they  supply,  be- 
sides, the  maritime  towns  of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  with  salt  meat,  and 
furnish  Avalnut  oil  to  different  departments.  These  products  indicate  at 
least  the  abundance  of  walnut  trees,  and  the  richness  of  the  pastures;  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  the  one  on  the  south-east,  the 
other  on  the  north-west  of  the  road  to  Limoges.  If  a  traveller  ascend  th 
Correze,  he  may  observe  on  the  right  of  the  same  road,  mountainous  and 
sterile  districts  which  occupy  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  department,  and 
which  the  peasantry  call  the  Montagne;  the  second,  or  the  low  country^  as 
it  has  been  termed,  consists  of  cultivated  lands  and  fruitful  vineyards,  but 
it  does  not  produce  enough  of  grain  to  supply  the  consumption.     In  th 

8  The  departments  of  Allier,  Cher,  Creuse,  Correze,  Indre,  Indre  and  Loire,  Nièvre, 
Saone  and  Loire,  and  Vienne. 

^  Cxsar  de  Bello  Galileo,  liber  VH.  et  VIII. 
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former,  the  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic,  and  the  inhabitants  are  thinly 
scattered;  in  the  latter  the  population  is  more  concentrated,  almost  all  the 
ground  is  cultivated,  and  mills  are  erected  on  the  different  streams. 

The  road  from  Limoges  traverses  the  small  but  neat  town  j  uzerche 
of  Uzerche,  which  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thousand  ^ 
inhabitants;  it  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  above  the  Vezere;  all  the 
houses  are  covered  with  slates,  the  most  of  them  are  flanked  with  turrets, 
which  give  the  town  a  singular  appearance,  and  attest  its  antiquity.  Be- 
yond Uzerche,  the  same  road  passes  through  a  picturesque  country,  in- 
tersected with  the  ravines  and  precipices  that  are  formed  by  the  last 
heights  in  the  mountainous  region.  The  cathedral  of  Tulle  » 
was  built  in  the  ninth  century;  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  * 
height  of  a  tower,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  road  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery,  that  dates  from 
the  seventh  century,  and  to  the  destruction  of  another  and  more  ancient 
city,  of  which  all  that  now  remains  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
other  buildings  about  half  a  mile  from  the  walls.  The  present  city  is 
dirty  and  ill  built,  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  in  many  places 
very  steep.  There  are  several  paper-mills,  woollen  manufactories,  dis- 
tilleries and  leather  works;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  walnut  oil. 
Tulle  has  produced  few  distinguished  men,  and  certainly  none  during  the 
last  or  present  century;  but  it  may  be  perhaps  worth  while  to  mention 
Stephen  Baluze,  who  was  sent  into  exile  for  having  written  a  genealogical 
history  of  the  house  of  Auvergne,  in  which  he  maintained  the  claims  of 
cardinal  Bouillon,  who,  it  was  asserted,  could  not  be  subject  to  the  king, 
because  his  father  was  prince  of  Sedan  before  Tulle  was  united  to  France. 
The  Correze  waters  the  neat  town  of  Brives-la-Galliarde,  •  Brives-ia-Gai- 
the  birth  place  of  cardinal  Dubois,  general  Treilhard,  and  the  '  ''^"^^e. 
unfortunate  marshal  Brune.  Lubersac  contains  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants; general  Souham  may  be  mentioned  among  its  distinguished 
townsmen.  Turenne,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  the  chief  town 
in  the  department,  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that 
France  has  produced.  The  population  does  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred 
individuals;  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
France,  are  situated  on  a  steep  rock  that  commands  the  town;  the  largest 
tower  in  the  same  fortress  may  be  about  a  hundred  feet  in  height;  the 
country  people  call  it  the  Tov)er  of  Cœsar. 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the  ■ 
mountainous  region;  Ussel,  the  capital  of  a  district,  is  sur-  ' 
rounded  by  arid  summits,  and  watered  by  the  Sarsonne,  on  which  a  bold 
and  elegant  bridge  has  been  erected  since  the  revolution.  Bort  may  be 
about  five  leagues  on  the  south-east  of  the  last  town  ;  it  stands  in  a  fine 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne  ;  it  boasts  of  being  the  birth 
place  of  Marmontel.  The  Rue,  a  small  river,  forms  a  fine  cascade  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  Bort;  the  country  people  call  it  the  fall  of  the  Saule. 

The  ramifications  connected  with  Cantal  extend  over  the  t  Department 
department,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  mountain,  a  noble  ^  ofcantai. 
monument  of  the  volcanic  convulsions  to  which  the  centre  and  the  south 
of  France  were  exposed  at  a  period  when  the  soil  was  covered  with  the 
sea.  The  sides  of  these  heights  formed  by  porphyry,  basalt,  lava,  scoria, 
and  pumice,  are  frequently  beaten  by  violent  winds,  and  the  snow  on  their 
summits  remains  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year.  Limpid  springs  issuing 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  are  enlarged  or  changed  into  rivulets;  the 
numerous  cascades  which  they  form  in  different  directions,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  varied  landscapes.  The  same  streams,  precipitated  into  low 
vailles,  fertilize  the  pastures  which  they  water,  and  give  rise  to  several 
rivers.  The  northern  declivities  furnish  the  principal  streams  of  the  Rue, 
a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  which  receives  also  the  Maronne  and  the  Cere 
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that  descend  from  the  western  vailles.  The  eastern  plains  may  be  con- 
sidered the  sources  of  the  Truyere,  which  throws  itself  into  the  Lot,  of 
the  Alagnon,  which  advances  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
Arcueil  above  its  junction  with  the  Allier.  The  lands  on  the  south  are 
watered  by  different  streams  that  enlarge  the  Truyere.  The  thermal  and 
medicinal  springs  which  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  same  mountains,  are 
supposed  to  be  salutary  in  different  diseases.  The  vailles  watered  by  the 
streams  and  rivers  which  have  been  now  enumerated,  are  in  general  fruit- 
ful, but  the  most  of  the  grain  that  the  inhabitants  consume,  is  cultivated 
in  the  plain  of  Planeze,  through  which  the  Alagnon  and  the  Arcueil  flow. 
j^^  1       The  upper  vailles,  different  heights,  and  the  summits  of  the 

'  Plomb,  tliat  occupy  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  are  more  lofty 
than  the  rest,  abound  in  rich  pastures  and  meadows  that  are  covered  with 
numerous  herds,  even  with  those  from  the  neighbouring  departments. 
The  oxen  fattened  on  these  pastures  are  soW  in  every  part  of  France;  the 
sheep  are  exported  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom;  kid  and  goat 
skins,  articles  of  commerce  in  the  country,  are  changed  into  parchment 
at  Milhau.  The  horses,  although  of  a  small  size,  are  strong,  and  well 
adapted  for  light  cavalry.  The  people  in  the  Burons  or  cottages  that  are 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  pastures,  convert  their  milk  into  butter 
and  cjieese  of  three  different  qualities.  The  husbandman  cultivates  rye 
and  buck-wheat,  which  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  lint 
which  rivals  in  fineness  that  of  Flanders,  hemp  which  is  woven  into  sail- 
cloth for  the  navy,  or  sold  to  the  Spaniards,  potatoes,  fruits  of  different 
sorts,  particularly  chesnuts,  which  make  up  no  small  part  of  the  consump- 
tion, and  lastly  some  vineyards,  that  yield  only  wines  of  inferior  quality. 
Copper  kettles  and  different  utensils  of  the  same  metal,  lace,  and  paper 
are  almost  the  only  articles  that  are  made  in  the  department;  the  coal  pits 
are  not  of  much  importance,  no  other  mines  are  worked;  thus  for  want  of 
employment,  many  individuals  leave  their  country;  the  most  of  them  fol- 
low the  trade  of  copper-smiths  or^brasiers  in  different  parts  of  France,  in 
Spain,  and  even  in  Holland. 

1      The  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  Maurs,  in  the  southern 

Maurs.  I  /•    ,        i  •  i 

'  part  ot  the  department,  rear  a  great  many  pigs,  and  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  bacon.  From  Maurs,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  the  traveller  can  ascend  into  the  high  country,  where  he  may 
pass  through  towns  little  worthy  of  being  examined  in  detail,  and  where 
the  majestic  spectacle  afforded  by  the  remains  of  ancient  volcanic  erup- 
tions is  likely  to  reward  him  for  his  labour. 

1      At  the  extremity  of  the  picturesque  valley  watered  by  the 
'  Jordanne,  he  may  traverse  the  broad  but  irregular  streets  of 
Aurillac.     The  theatre  has  been  considered  too  large  and  too  much  orna- 
mented for  the  capital  of  so  poor  a  department:  the  town  rests  on  lava, 
which  large  lakes  have  covered  with  thick  strata  of  calcareous  sediments. 
The  hippodrome  beyond  the  walls  has  been  set  apart  for  the  horse  races, 
which  take  place  every  year,  not  before  the  first,  and  not  after  the  fifteenth 
of  May.     It  appears  very  improbable  that  Airrillac  was  founded  before 
the  eighth  century.     Pope  Gcrbert,  who  took  the  title  of  Silvester  the 
Second,  marshal  Noailles,  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  and  the  infamous  Carrier 
were  born  within  the  walls.     Basaltic  lava  arranged  like  colonnades,  are 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ;  two  mineral  springs 
rise  in  the  suburb,  the  use  of  them  is  recommended  in  different  diseases. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  travel  the  winding  and  narrow 
Vic-en-       i  roads  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  without  a  guide.     Vic-en- 
Cariadez.     I  Carladez,  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, called  also   Vic-sur-Cere,  because  the  Cere  passes  through  it,  has 
been  of  late  years  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  water.     It  may  be 
about  nine  miles  from  Aurillac  j  the  women  in  the  intermediate  villages 
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are  celebrated  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  fresh  complexions,  but  also 
for  their  graceful  demeanour. 

The  elevation  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal  may  be  about  6,036  feet;  any  one 
who  ascends  it,  may  discover  the  ruins  of  a  colossal  volcano,  ,    ^  ■  *t?i 

1  •  o    •        T-i  •        •  1      i_  Saint  Pîour. 

scattered  over  a  granite  mass.  Samt  riour  is  situated  above  ' 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Dauzan,  on  the  summit  of  a  basaltic  hill  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to 
seven  thousand  ;  it  is  the  chief  town  in  a  district  consisting  of  eighty-two 
burghs  and  villages.  All  the  houses  and  streets  are  built  of  lava;  but, 
although  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  it  possesses  no  edifice  of  any  consequence. 
It  has  produced  two  celebrated  men,  the  dramatic  poet  Du  Belloy,  and 
the  brave  Desaix,  who  fell  at  Marengo.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
copper  utensils  and  coarse  cloth,  they  export  glue,  and  prepare  arcbiî 
{a/ga  tinctoria)  for  dying. 

Chaudes-Aigues  stands  in  a  mountain  pass,  watered  by  a  •  chaudes-Ai- 
feeder  of  the  Truyere;  i't  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  gave  '  S"^^- 
it  the  name  of  Calentes-JÎquœ.  It  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thousand 
individuals,  but  the  thermal  springs  are  held  in  great  repute;  they  attract 
during  the  summer  season,  a  number  of  invalids  at  least  equal,  if  not 
greater  than  the  number  of  inhabitants.  These  springs  issue  from  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  their  temperature  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  degrees  of 
Reaumur.  Their  sanative  qualities  are  not  their  only  virtues,  they  are 
used  in  cooking,  in  washing,  in  every  domestic  purpose  in  which  warm 
water  is  required  ;  lastly,  they  are  introduced  into  each  house  by  subter- 
ranean pipes,  and  they  serve  to  warm  the  rooms  during  winter. 

The  Alagnon  waters  a  pleasant  valley  at  the  base  of  the  i 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  near  the  Puy-du-Peroux.  Murat,  the  chief  ' 
town  in  a  subprefecture,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river;  the 
men  are  employed  in  working  copper,  and  the  women  in  making  lace; 
their  occupations  and  manner  of  life  may  recall  that  sort  of  industry  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Colbert  into  upper  Auvergne.  The  Puy-Mary,  a 
volcanic  peak,  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Col-de-Cabre,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mauriac;  the  small  town  of  Salers,  in  the  same  district,  is  built 
on  a  volcanic  jet;  it  gives  its  name  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  finest  cattle  in  Auvergne  are  reared.  The  mountaineers  are 
said  to  be  quarrelsome  and  prone  to  revolt,  defects  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  an  insulated  situation  and  the  want  of  education.  Mauriac,  a 
small  town,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  basaltic  hill,  which  commands  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  view.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  romantic  valley 
of  Fontanges,  the  water-falls  of  Salins,  ravines  and  steep  rocks  stretching 
almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Rue,  and  exhibiting  all  the  variety  of  forms 
that  are  to  be  found  in  volcanic  countries. 

Vailles  watered  by  small  streams  separate  the  Cantal  çrouD     t. 

r  ^L^rT»/T  r^  ^1        •  II        •!         i',,*^       Department 

from  that  ot  Mont-Uor;  the  immense  labyrinth  which  they     oftiiePuy-de- 
form,  leads  from  the  department  of  Cantal  to  that  of  Puy-de-  '  ^"'"^' 
Dome. 

Having  arrived  above  the  region  of  the  fir,  pastures  cover  the  sides  of 
all  the  mountains  which  are  grouped  round  the  Puy-de-Saucy;  their  bases 
form  a  ridge  with  a  southern  inclination.     Herds  of  cattle  are  seen  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  a  few  scattered  cottages  serve  to  vary  a  t  Appearance 
dreary  country,  in  which  the  shepherd  cannot  find  a  single  tree  ^  of  Mont  Dor. 
to  shelter  himself  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  peasantry  repair  to  a 
Gothic  chapel,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  great  numbers  perform  a 
pilgrimage  to  it  every  year;  on  Sundays,  and  other  days  consecrated  to 
divine  service,  many  mountaineers  meet  at  the  same  place.     A  cottage, 
which  has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  inn,  may  be  seen  near  the 
chapel  ;  it  is  frequented  by  pedestrians  in  their  excursions  on  Mont-Dor, 
by  the  people  of  Auvergne,  and  by  all  those  who  require  something  stronger 
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than  the  limpid  water  which  flows  from  a  neighbouring^  spring.  It  is 
Trou  de  i  necessary  for  a  stranger  to  hire  a  guide,  if  he  wishes  to  visit 
Saucy.  I  j^j^g  Trou  de  Saucy,  a  natural  excavation  in  the  form  of  a  bar- 

rel, about  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  pool  not  less 
than  eighty  feet  in  depth.  The  extent  of  the  pool  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  to  judge  from  the  prolonged  noise  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  a 
gun,  it  must  be  considerable.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  suppose  that  it 
occupies  the  place  of  a  crater,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  water  is 
limpid  to  the  depth  of  at  least  six  feet  ;  the  temperature  too  is  niuch  lower 
than  any  of  the  springs  in  the  country;  but  the  phenomenon  may  be  easily 
explained;  the  porous  lava  which  lines  the  cavity  promotes  evaporation. 
The  country  people  affirm  that  the  pool  communicates  with  the  waters  in 
lake  Pavin,  a  lake  which  in  appearance  at  least,  resembles  a  crater.  The 
enclosure  forms  a  perfect  circle,  and  the  depth  is  not  much  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  lower  banks  of  the  lake  are  well  wooded, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants  which  cover  them  may  be  attributed  to 
the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  waters;  the  higher  banks  are  formed  by 
the  lava  which  has  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  Puy-de-Monchal,  a  neigh- 
bouring volcano.  The  black  waters  of  the  lake,  fed  by  no  visible  spring, 
and  continually  discharged  by  an  adjoining  outlet,  form  the  Couse,  a  small 
river  which  fertilizes  the  neighbouring  meadows.  A  limpid  stream  feeds 
the  lake  of  Mount-Sineyre,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  last,  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  outlet  to  the  waters  which  it  continually  receives. 
„     .  „         r      Few  travellers  visit  the  volcanic   heie^hts  that  encompass 

Puy  de  Saucy.       ,-.  ^^w  «i  i-  i-n.  lo  pi-ii 

^  Mont-Dor  without  ascending  the  Puy  de  iSaucy^  ot  which  the 
pyramidal  summit  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  rocks  that  compose  it  are  impressed  with  all  the  characters  of  an 
igneous  origin;  the  groups  round  Mont-Dor  and  Cantal  may  be  said  to 
attest  those  great  convulsions,  of  which  burning  volcanos  can  furnish  but 
an  imperfect  idea.  No  craters  can  be  seen  ;  the  fused  substances  were 
raised  from  an  immense  depth  ;  they  pierced  through  the  granite,  and  ex- 
hibited probably  after  their  consolidation,  an  enormous  and  rugged  mass, 
which  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  ages  has  scattered  in  every 
direction.  Although  the  subterranean  fires  are  extinguished,  the  monu- 
ments which  they  have  left  are  awful  from  their  height,  and  imposing 
from  their  extent;  even  at  present  the  asperities  on  their  surface  threaten 
to  overwhelm  the  plains  below  them.  The  eastern  sides  of  the  Puy  de 
Saucy  are  less  precipitous  or  acclivous,  and  the  chairmen  in  the  valley  to 
which  visiters  resort  on  account  of  the  thermal  baths,  have  carried  ladies 
to  the  summit.  The  verdant  sides  are  covered  with  thick  and  tufted  grass; 
a  sheet  of  water  formed  by  all  the  springs  which  descend  from  the  higher 
declivities,  occupies  a  small  part  of  the  lofty  plain,  where  the  traveller 
rests  on  the  road  to  the  peak.  It  often  happens  that  a  person  commences 
his  journey  at  day-break,  when  no  clouds  appear  on  the  mountain,  when 
he  expects  to  be  rewarded  for  his  labour  by  a  magnificent  and  extensive 
view;  but  having  reached  the  summit  of  the  volcanic  pyramid,  where  a 
cross  built  of  the  same  substance  has  been  erected,  a  dense  fog  prevents 
him  from  discovering  the  narrow  path  by  which  he  ascended.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  four  sides  of  the  cross  are  then  only  visible;  from  them 
he  may  learn  that  he  has  ascended  2720  feet,  that  the  rock  on  which  he 
stands  is  109  feet  higher  than  the  Puy-de-Cantal,  1368  higher  than  the 
Puy-de-Dome,  and  6136  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lastly,  that  he  has 
reached  the  highest  point  in  central  France.  If  the  sun's  rays  dissipate 
the  clouds  collected  around  him,  he  may  see  on  one  side  the  romantic  val- 
ley of  Mont-Dor,  and  beyond  it  an  almost  boundless  horizon;  on  the  left. 
Valley  of  En-  T  the  valley  of  Enfer,  frightful  from  its  depth  and  the  rugged 
^«'-  '  rocks  that  bound  it.     Having  left  the  Pic  de  la  Croix,  the  tra- 

veller may  wander  through  meadows  where  the  golden  ranunculus  and 
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potentilla  contrast  with  the  verdure  of  the  other  plants.  Grassy  tufts 
issue  from  the  crevices  on  the  pass  of  Enfer,  from  the  steep  rocks  near 
the  vale  of  La  Cour,  and  from  the  ravines  above  frightful  precipices, 
where  the  snow  remains  part  of  the  month  of  August.  The  view  from 
the  slippery  declivities  on  the  western  side,  extends  over  deep  and  seques- 
tered vailles,  while  the  cattle  on  the  heights  seem  almost  suspended  from 
pastures  on  which  man  cannot  walk  without  fear.  The  shepherds  drive 
a  stake  into  the  ground  above  an  abyss,  attach  themselves  to  it  by  means 
of  a  cord,  and  mow  grass  which  the  wind  too  often  scatters. 

The  highest  part  in  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  is  watered  by  ,  vaiiev  of 
the  Dor,  a  small  river  formed  by  the  streams  that  descend  the  '  Mom-Dor. 
Puy-de-Saucy,  and  fall  like  cataracts  in  a  vertical  fissure  through  rugged 
rocks.     Fir  trees  cover  the  base  of  the  inountain;  a  rapid  stream,  which 
the  inhabitants  call  the  Cascade  of  the  Serpent,  winds  near  the  •  cascade  of 
shade  of  their  dismal  foliage  on  the  right  of  the  Dor;  it  is  al-  '  ibe  Serpent. 
most  concealed  in  many  places  by  tufts  of  the  broad-leaved  cacalia  and  the 
blue  flowering  soîichus.     Below  it,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  the 
waters  of  the  Dogne  fall  from  a  height  not  less  than  a  hundred     Great  Caa- 
and  sixty  feet;  they  mingle  near  the  fall  with  the  waters  of  the 
Dor,  and  form  the  Dordogne.     The  Capuchin,  a  rock  com- 
posed of  porphyritic  lava,  so  called  because,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
it  has  some  resemblance  to  a  monk  in  the  dress  of  that  order,  rises  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     The  village  of  Bains  fronts  j      g^jj^g 
the  same  rock;  trees  have  lately  been  planted  on  a  walk  that  1 
leads  to  it,  and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  across  which 
an  iron  bridge  has  been  erected.     New  baths   are  raised  on  the  site  of 
those  that  were  built  by  the  Romans;  the  inhabitants  have  gradually  en- 
larged and  embellished  their  village,  which  has  now  become  a  place  of 
resort  for  strangers,  from  the  month  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September. 
The  baths  form  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a  solid  edifice;  the  mate- 
rials with  which  they  are  built,  were  taken  from  a  dark  volcanic  rock  ; 
they  are  covered  with  large  and  thin  stones  of  the  same   substance;  on 
the  whole,  they  are  not  unlike  the  buildings  of  the  Romans.     The  pilas- 
ters and  arcades  in  front  correspond  well  with  the  old  columns  and  other 
remains  of  an  ancient  monument,  which,  according  to  antiquaries,  form- 
ed part  of  a  temple  that  some  wealthy  Roman  erected  near  the  square 
before  the  new  edifice,  to  commemorate  a  cure  which  it  was  supposed  the 
waters  had  effected.     The  varied  and  picturesque  sites  in  the  valley  and 
neighbourhood  of  Mont-Dor  are  visited  by  the  strangers  who  frequent 
the  baths;  the  exercise  which  they  take  contributes  perhaps  as  much  as 
the  thermal  springs  to  the  improvement  of  their  health.    Few  •  j;,,.^ 
persons  leave  the  country  before  they  have  seen  lake  Chambon,  '  ciiambon. 
from  which  the  Couse  takes  its  source.     The  romantic  scenery  near  the 
lake,  accords  well  with  the  views  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris  describes 
round  his  house;  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  banks 
were  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  prelate  of  the  Gauls,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.' 

We  may  pass  from  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  to  different  places  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  in  the  district  of  Issoire.  The  remains  of  several  Ro- 
man baths  may  be  seen  at  Saint-Nectaire,  a  place  famous  for  its  cheese; 
ruins  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  small  burgh.  One  of  the  five  .  j„Qjyg 
or  six  rivers,  called  Couse  in  the  department,  traverses  Issoire,  ' 
a  town  that  was  founded  before  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  which 
the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Issiodurum.  The  church  appears  to  be  of 
an  architecture  anterior  to  the  Gothic;  mosaic  ornaments  are  observed  on 

•  See  thenete  at  the  end  of  a  work  entitled.  Recherches  sur  les  propriétés  physiques, 
cliimiques  et  médicinales  des  eaux  du  Mont-Uor,  by  Doctor  Bertrand. 
Vol.  V.— 3  Z 
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the  outside,  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  carved  on  the  walls  ; 
Virgo  and  Libra  adorn  the  principal  front.  The  Latin  names  of  these 
signs,  and  the  Roman  characters,  are  proofs  that  the  church  was  built  at 
a  very  remote  period  ;  the  choir  rests  on  a  subterranean  chapel.  Those 
"who  pass  through  the  town,  may  observe  several  broad  and  well  built 
streets,  fountains,  squares,  a  fine  public  v/alk,  and  a  covered  market- 
place, built  of  granite.  Issoire  was  the  birth  place  of  Antony  Duprat, 
chancellor  of  France,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  a  cardinal;  he  abolished  the  pragmatic  sanction,  ren- 
dered offices  and  benefices  venal,  increased  the  imposts,  and  lived  long 
enough  to  be  execrated  by  his  countrymen.  Iron  and  coal  mines  are 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auzat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier. 
More  than  a  million  of  bottles  are  made  every  year  at  the  glass  works  of 
La  Combelle  in  the  same  district.  Sauxillanges  contains  about  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  earthenware,  saws,  scythes, 
and  woollen  stuffs,  of  their  own  manufacture. 

The  AUier,  a  broad  but  shallow  river,  winds  through  Limagne;  on  the 
left  are  the  granite  rocks  which  rise  in  the  form  of  peaks  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Saint-Yvoine,  and  threaten  to  overwhelm  both  the  steersman  who 
directs  his  bark,  and  the  traveller  who  pursues  his  journey  along  the  road 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  burgh  of  Vic-le-Comte  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  beyond  the  village  ;  it  may  be  mentioned  as  the  birth  place  of 

Biiiom.  I  ^^^^  immortal  Lesage.  Billom,  a  town  of  five  thousand  inha- 
'  bitants,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Auvergne,  is 
about  two  leagues  distant  from  the  Allier.  It  may  be  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  Puy-de-Corrent,  a  mountain  of  which  the  absolute  height 
may  be  more  than  nineteen  hundred  feet;  it  is  composed  of  lime  and 
sandstone,  substances  originally  deposited  below  the  fresh  waters  which 
covered  the  whole  of  Limagne;  it  is  crowned  with  lava  and  basalt.  Billom 
was  formerly  celebrated,  and  it  has  again  become  so  of  late  years,  on  ac- 
count of  a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  time  of  their 
expulsion  a  picture  was  observed  in  the  college  church,  of  which  many 
engravings  were  afterwards  sold  in  France;  it  represented  religion  under 
the  emblem  of  a  ship  guided  by  the  Jesuits.  The  principal  articles  made 
in  the  town  are  silks  and  porcelain  of  admiralile  fineness. 
Mountain  of  i  The  road  to  Clermont  passes  along  the  base  of  Gergovia, 
Gergovia.  I  ^  calcareous  and  volcanic  mountain;  the  name  serves  still  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  principal  city  in  the  country  of  the  Ârverniy  a  city 
that  Csesar  besieged  without  success.  It  was  built  in  a  plain  on  the 
mountain,  of  which  the  absolute  height  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet.  The  site  is  accurately  described  in  the  classical 
commentaries.  The  country  people  have  often  found  broken  amphorœ, 
Roman  medals,  and  Gallic  hatchets.  The  traveller  may  form  from  the 
same  place  some  notion  of  the  wealth  and  industry  in  Limagne;  he  may 
see  villages  crowded  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  vailles  shaded  by  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  distance,  the  fertile 
plain  that  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Allier  to  the  volcanic  summits 
that  command  Clermont,  Volvic,  and  Riom.  The  heights  above  the 
plain  are  crowned  in  ditfercnt  directions  with  old  and  dark  castles,  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams,  or  canals  cut  by  the  husbandmen,  and  pass- 
ing in  the  midst  of  fruitful  meadows,  corn  fields,  orchards,  and  plantations 
of  poplar  trees. 

Pont-dii-  T  Pont-du-Chalcau  may  contain  about  three  thousand  inhabit- 
Chateau.  I  ants;  it  is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  AUier,  which  flows  beneath  a  modern  bridge,  and  falls  the  height 
of  several  feet  from  an  artificial  embankment, 
t'krinont.  |  Clermont  is  built  on  a  height  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
'  very  lofty,  if  compared  with  the  mountains  that  surround  it. 
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Ramparts,  adorncc]  witli  fine  trees,  form  an  enclosure  round  narrow  and 
dismal  streets.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  gloomy  appearance 
of  the  town  is  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  lava  with  which  the  houses 
are  built;  the  inhabitants  cover  them  with  plaster  of  Paris,  but  the  lava 
always  resumes  its  sombre  colour.  The  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but  it  remains  still  in  an  unfinished  state;  the  archi- 
tecture is  bold  and  simple;  the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  interior  are  per- 
haps the  finely  painted  windows;  the  white  marl)le  figures  on  the  outside 
contrast  well  with  the  dark  lava.  The  church  of  Notre-dame-du-Port  is 
without  doul)t  a  very  ancient  building,  lighted  by  arcades,  and  not  by 
ogives,  loaded  with  inscriptions  in  Roman  characters;  it  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, founded  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Gaul. 

The  principal  squares,  or  places  as  they  are  called,  are  very  .      squares, 
large;  some  of  them  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  different  ' 
buildings  or  public  institutions.      The  Jaude  forms  a  rectangle,  not  a 
square;  a  covered  market  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  it.     A  lofty  Gothic 
fountain,  ornamented  with  arabesques,  rises  in  the  Champeix,  a  large  but 
irregular  quadrangle.      The  Poterne  leads  to  an  agreeable  walk,  from 
which  the  plains  of  Limagne,  and  the  summit  of  Puy-de-Dome  may  be 
distinctly  seen.     A  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Taureau,  to  the  memory  of  Desaix.   The  r  scientific 
ancient  college,  a  very  elegant  building,  is  situated  at  no  great  *  ii^i'iu^'^ns. 
distance  from  the  last  monument;  large  halls   are   set  apart  for  public 
schools  of  drawing,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history;  it  contains  besides 
a  valuable  collection  of  casts  from  the  finest  ancient  statues,  of  different 
articles  in  the  three  natural  kingdoms;  among  others,  the  best  mineralo- 
gical  specimens  in  the  department.     Other  apartments  are  reserved  for 
the  academical  society,  and  a  library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes.     A 
white  marble  statue  of  Pascal,  certainly  the   most   illustrious  man  that 
Clermont  has  produced,  has  been  placed  in  the  library.    A  large  and  bo- 
tanical garden  communicates  with  the  college. 

The  fountain  of  Sainte-Alyre  flows  through  one  of  the  i  Fountain  of 
suburbs  of  Clermont;  the  inhabitants  consider  it  the  greatest  ■  Sainte- a lyre. 
wonder  in  the  place,  and  guides  are  ever  ready  to  show  it  to  strangers. 
It  is  a  ferruginous  spring,  abundantly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime; 
it  supplies  baths,  the  use  of  which  medical  men  consider  beneficial  in 
some  complaints.  The  transparency  of  the  water  does  not  indicate  the 
ingredients  that  compose  it,  for  in  that  respect  it  may  vie  with  the  purest 
crystal.  Diverted  into  artificial  grottos,  or  made  to  fall  in  minute  par- 
ticles, it  covers  flowers,  fruits,  branches  of  trees,  and  stuffed  animals  of 
the  largest  or  smallest  size  with  so  fine  a  calcareous  sediment  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  petrifactions  without  changing  their  forms.  These 
articles  are  collected  and  sold  to  strangers;  many  of  whom,  apt  to  confound 
a  mechanical  operation  with  the  phenomena  of  petrifaction,  believe  that 
they  can  detect  the  mysteries  of  nature,  while  the  calcareous  molecules 
are  disengaged  from  the  waters.  The  spring  of  Sainte-Alyre  has  made 
for  itself  a  calcareous  embankment  that  terminates  in  an  irregular  arch, 
through  which  it  flows,  and  falls  into  a  neighbouring  stream.  The  natural 
fcridge  and  embankments  are  raised  on  the  plants  once  watered  by  the 
spring.  The  calcareous  sediment  thus  deposited  extends  over  a  space 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length;  a  branch  of  the  same  spring 
forms  at  present  other  works  of  the  same  kind;  and  as  the  length  gained 
every  year  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  follows  that  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  the  bridge  and  embankments  which  are  now 
seen,  were  completed. 

Clermont  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  it  possesses  but  Ïqw  .  industry  of 
manufactories  or  works  of  any  kind.     It  may  be  considered,  •  ciermont. 
however,  an  important  depot  to  the  neighbouring  departments,  and  even 
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to  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  The  people  in  Auvergne  believe  it  to  be 
a  town  of  great  antiquity;  the  ancient  name  of  Nemetum  renders  their 
opinion  not  improbable;  but  if  it  existed  at  the  time  that  Caesar  laid  siege 
to  Gergovia,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  little  importance,  for  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  general.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  en- 
larged and  embellished  by  Augustus  ;  indeed,  to  perpetuate  the  recollection 
of  the  emperor's  munificence,  it  was  called  Augusto-Nemetum.  It  retained 
its  senate  and  magistrates  until  the  seventh  century  ;  the  present  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  an  ancient  castle  on 
a  neighbouring  height;  it  is  certain  at  least  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
•were  called  Clarus  Mons. 

Neighbour,  i  The  Puy-de-Crouclle,  Mount  Rognon,  and  other  mountains, 
hood.  I  ^j^g  products  of  volcanic  fires,  seem  like  so  many  low  hills  from 

the  lofty  ramparts  of  Clermont;  but  they  appear  very  different  from  the 
plain  below  the  ramparts;  the  first  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  town;  the  inclination  of  the 
alternate  calcareous  and  basaltic  strata  towards  its  centre,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  traces  of  the  subterranean  shocks  by  which  it  was  raised.  The 
basaltic  cone  on  the  second  has  been  ascertained  to  be  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  its  base,  and,  like  many  other  heights  in  the  same  country, 
Mont-Fer-  i  it  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building.  Mont- 
rand.  |  Perraud  has  been  called  a  suburbs  of  Clermont,  although  it  is 

about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  walls;  it  consists  of  dark  Gothic 
houses,  that  are  crowded  on  an  inclined  plain.     A  country  different  from 
that  which  has  been  now  described,  extends  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Valley  of        |      The  oldest  building  in  the  burgh  of  Chamaillere  is  a  church 
Royat.  I  ti^at  was  built  in  the  fourth  century;  there  are  besides  six  pa- 

per-mills that  are  put  in  motion  by  the  Fontanat,  which  waters  a  romantic 
valley.  Old  walnut  trees  display  their  thick  foliage,  while  the  broad- 
leaved  ivy  clings  round  their  trunks;  vines  appear  suspended  above  a  road 
that  follows  the  windings  of  a  limpid  stream;  granite  mountains  support 
two  immense  masses  of  lava  and  scoria,  and  excavations  similar  to  those 
at  Puzzuoli  exhale  carbonic  acid.  A  mineral,  acidulated,  ferruginous, 
and  thermal  spring  was  perhaps  not  unknown  to  Caesar,  at  all  events  it 
bears  his  name;  another  stream  rises  from  volcanic  rocks,  passes  through 
the  grotto  of  Royat  by  seven  outlets,  and  forms  as  many  cascades  ;  in 
short,  the  whole  valley  may  remind  an  Italian  of  the  finest  sites  in  his 
country.  The  Puy  Chateix  rises  above  the  village  and  grotto  of  Royat; 
it  was  so  called  from  a  castle  which  was  built  by  the  dauphins  of  Auvergne. 
The  mineralogist  may  find  near  its  summit,  in  the  veins  that  run  through 
the  granite,  beautiful  specimens  of  sulphated  barytes  ;  the  botanist  may 
discover  several  rare  plants  and  lichens  of  the  finest  colours.  Those  who 
have  neglected  the  previous  study  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  scientific 
researches,  may  accept  the  invitation  of  the  villagers,  who  are  ready  to 
show  strangers  the  Granaries  of  Cœsar.  It  is  thus  that  they  call  a  ruin  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  travellers  have  seen  rye,  wheat,  and  other 
grain  slightly  carbonized,  in  all  probability  the  effect  of  a  fire  by  which 
the  grang.ries  of  the  ancient  castle  were  destroyed. 

I  "^^  author  of  some  celebrity  afiirms  that  the  Puy-de-Dome 
'  is  not  a  mountain:— r-what  else  can  it  be?  It  commands  all  the 
volcanic  summits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont;  the  absolute  eleva- 
tion exceeds  4500  feet,  and  the  height  above  the  base,  2200.^  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  writers  who  describe  the  crater  of  the  Puy-dc- 
Dome,  have  never  ascended  it.^  The  mountain  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ancient  monument  of  subterranean  convulsions,  impelled  from  the  depths 

^  M.  Rlanqui,  in  bis  Relation  d'un  voyage  au  midi  de  la  France,  makes  the  absoUitr 
elevation  equal  to  5000  feet. 

'  Besides  the  work  last  mentioned,  see  the  Ermite  en  Provence,  tome  viii.  p.  328. 
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of  the  eartli,  and  covering  the  orifice  of  the  crater  through  Xvh1^K^t;"v^^     -^  ^J 
raised.     The  ancients  called  it  Podium  Dumense,  it  is  composed  of  a  spo.iVgy-J    '    f^ 
rock,  containing  in  many  places  ferruginous  crystals  or  lamina  of  dazzling""""  "^ 
lustre.     The  same  rock  is  of  igneous  origin,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
doîuiteSj  the  type  of  other  analogous  snbstances.     Long  and  tufted  grass 
extends  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  a  small  excavation,  the  only 
remains  of  an  ancient  hermitage  and  chapel,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  crater,  although  it  is  deemed  inaccurate  to  call  the  Puy-de-Domc 
a  mountain.     The  view  loses  in  perspective  what  it  gains  in  extent;  no 
near  or  well-defined  objects  form  a  shade  to  a  succession  of  airy  distances; 
the  sixty  volcanos  that  form  a  long  line  from  the  base,  might  almost  be 
compared  to  so  many  mole-hills  in  a  field.     The  Puy-de-Na-  •  my-de-Na 
dailhat,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  '  daiibat. 
the  plain,  has  vomited  the  Serre,  an  immense  mass  of  lava,  occupying  on 
a  considerable  breadth,  an  extent  of  nearly  three  leagues.     The  admirably 
preserved  crater  of  the  Puy-de-Parioii  may  be  about  960  feet  i  puy-de-Pa- 
in  diameter,  and  280  in  depth:  the  mountain  is  not  less  than  •  '"'o"- 
500  feet  higher  than  the  last,  still  both  of  them  appear  very  insignificant 
from  the  Puy-de-Dome. 

Other  mountains  are  situated  on  the  north  of  these  districts;  •  The  Great 
the  white  summits  of  the  Great  Sarcouy  and  the  Puy-Chopine  '  sarcouy. 
indicate  a  different  origin  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  heights.     In  the 
first,  the  same  porous  substance  may  be  discovered,  as  the  one  which 
composes  the  Puy-de-Dome;  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  still  serves  to 
indicate  the  use  to  which  the  rock  was  applied  by  the  ancients.     Several 
unfinished  sarcophagi  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  dug  by  the  Romans; 
it  is  certain  they  were  considered  valuable  by  the  same  people  from  the 
property  they  possess  of  drying  speedily  dead  bodies  by  absorbing  the 
humid  particles.    The  second,  or  the  Puy-Chopine,  attests  the  convulsions 
by  which  the  neighbouring  conical  masses  were  raised,  masses  composed 
of  different  sorts  of  domites,  granite,  and  basaltic  rocks.     The  district  of 
Riom  is  coterminous  to  these  mountains;  Pont-Gibaud,  one  of  . 
the  places  in  the  district,  has  been  called  a  town,  although  the  ' 
population  does  not  exceed  eight  hundred  individuals;  it  possesses  a  fine 
fountain,  mineral  springs,  several  corn  mills,  and  hydraulic  saws;  the  in- 
habitants have  lately  begun  to  work  argentiferous  lead  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Low  woods  cover  the  base  of  the  Puy-de-Nugere,  and  in  many  places 
thorns  and  nut  trees  conceal  the  vegetable  mould  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  scoria;  the  same  Puy  has  vomited  from  its  inclined  crater  two 
currents  of  lava,  which  extend  in  different  directions  to  the  distance  of 
3600  yards,  and  meet  below  Volvic.  The  inhabitants  of  the  i 
burgh  had  long  used  volcanic  fragments  for  building  and  other  ' 
purposes;  but  the  same  sort  of  industry  was  of  late  years  much  extended 
by  the  ingenious  M.  de  Chabrol.  A  school  of  drawing  and  sculpture  was 
founded,  casts  of  ancient  figures  were  collected,  the  method  of  mutual 
instruction  was  introduced,  and  village  lads  became  painters  and  sculp- 
tors. Different  machines  moved  by  water  were  afterwards  erected,  and 
three  times  the  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  extracting  the  lava. 
A  ready  market  was  found  for  the  different  products  in  Paris,  and  the 
lava,  which  had  been  before  only  used  in  building  houses  or  in  paving 
streets,  was  changed  by  means  of  the  lathe  into  columns,  and  by  the  chisel 
into  elegant  chapters;  the  master-works  of  antiquity  were  thus  multiplied; 
the  same  substance  was  converted  into  cippi  and  funereal  monuments,  its 
sombre  colour,  solidity  and  texture  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  ren- 
dering it  more  valuable  for  the  last  purpose  than  marble,  or  even  granite. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the 
,i3epartment,  if  the  trade  in  these  articles  of  luxury  and  utility  were  suffi- 
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ciently  encouraged,  if  canals  made  in  Auvergne  to  communicate  with  the 
rivers  that  descend  towards  the  capital,  gave  greater  facility  to  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  which  in  the  present  state  of  communications  are  quad- 
rupled in  price  by  the  mere  expense  of  transport. 

I  The  importance  of  Riom  may  be  attributed  to  courts  of  law, 
'  and  to  the  litigious  propensities  ot  the  people  in  Auvergne;  at 
all  events,  industry  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  almost 
confined  to  articles  of  primary  necessity.  The  town  is  well  enough  built, 
several  fountains  water  it,  and  it  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Ambene;  the 
suburbs  are  separated  from  the  city  by  ramparts  and  fortifications.  It 
might  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the  department  if  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  transferred  to  Clermont.  The  tribunal,  the  holy  chapel^  and  the 
prison,  a  large  and  well-aired  edifice,  are  the  finest  buildings.  Riom  has 
produced  several  distinguished  men,  but  none  more  so  than  Gregory  of 

,  Tours.  AUhouQ-h  there  is  only  one  lone:  and  broad  street  in 
Aigues-Perse.        .  .  ,-,  ,^  ,     .  •'  ^  c-  i  i  •    i 

•  Aigues-Perse,  the  population  amounts  to  five  thousand  inha- 
bitants; the  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and 
that  circumstance,  together  with  its  mineral  springs,  may  account  for  it 
being  a  place  of  resort  in  the  fine  season.  Two  celebrated  men,  the  chan- 
cellor De  L'Hôpital  and  the  poet  Delille,  were  born  in  the  town. 

The  impulse  that  a  canal  and  good  roads  might  give  to  the  commerce 
and  consequently  to  the  wealth  of  the  department,  may  be  estimated,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  by  the  industry  observable  along  the  Dore,  the  Al- 
lier, and  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  lately  made  permeable  in  the  district  of 
I  Thiers.     The  city,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wild  and  roman- 

•  tic  country,  consists  of  singularly  painted,  but  not  inelegant 
houses.  The  inhabitants  have  carried  on  a  trade  in  hardware  and  coarse 
cutlery  during  three  hundred  years,  and  the  same  sort  of  industry  fur- 
nishes employment  at  present  to  twenty  thousand  persons  in  the  town  and 
neighbouring  hamlets.  The  paper  made  in  the  same  place  dates  from  a 
period  almost  as  remote,  but  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  successively  introduced,  the  quantity  now  manufactured  is  much 
greater,  and  the  quality  much  finer.  Ten  or  twelve  other  works  are  in 
an  equally  prosperous  state,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Durole,  the 
great  mover  of  them  all,  is  a  small  stream  that  rushes  through  a  narrow 
and  abrupt  ravine.  The  village  of  Saint-Remy  participates  with  Thiers 
in  the  same  sort  of  industry;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  cutlery  and  hardware 
goods;  it  contains  nearly  four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  fir  trees  cut  in 
the  neighbouring  heights  are  divided  into  planks  in  the  burgh  of  Puy- 
Guillaume,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dore,  by  means  of  hydraulic  saws.  Ma- 
ringues  rises  on  the  Morge,  not  far  from  the  Allier;  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  dressing  chamois  and  kid  skins.  Courpierre,  the 
chief  town  in  an  agricultural  district,  contains  about  three  thousand  in- 
dividuals; one  or  two  mills  have  been  built  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
bones,  which  are  used  as  a  manure. 

t  The  district  of  Ambert,  althou8:h  not  so  favourably  situated 
»  as  the  last,  is  perhaps  more  important  on  account  ot  its  in- 
dustry. The  best  cheeses  in  Auvergne  are  exported  from  the  town;  the 
stream  which  crosses  it,  and  which  throws  itself  into  the  Dore,  puts  in 
motion  more  than  sixty  paper-mills  and  different  works.  Arlant  is  situ- 
ated above  Ambert  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolore;  the 
principal  manufactures  are  lace  and  ribands:  Marsac  and  Viverols  carry 
on  a  trade  in  articles  of  the  same  sort.  Mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are 
worked  with  profit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint-Amans-Roche-Savine: 
lastly,  the  burghs  of  Oliergues  and  Cunlhat  export  the  same  products  as 
Ambert. 

WeaiihofUic  I  ^^^  tliosc  who  havc  visitcd  the  department,  agree  that  its 
department.    I  commcrcc  and  resources  might  be  greatly  increased 5  to  judge 
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from  the  antimony,  lead,  and  coal  mines,  considerable  wealth  might  i3e 
extracted  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  The  fruitful  scril  of  Limagne 
might  be  covered  with  the  richest  harvests,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  pea- 
santry were  not  opposed  to  every  improvement.  The  rich  meadows  on 
Mont-Dor,  the  fine  swards  that  cover  all  tlie  sides  of  the  volcanic  Puys, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  rearing  cattle;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  of 
a  good  kind,  it  might  be  necessary  to  import  oxen  from  Switzerland,  and 
sheep  from  Spain.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  people, in  t  powrtyofihe 
the  rural  districts  maybe  readily  inferred  from  the  preceding  ^  inhabitants. 
remarks.  A  peasant,  encumbered  with  unwieldy  wooden  shoes,  may  be 
seen  holding  a  long  rod  in  his  right  hand,  and  guiding  oxen  attached  to 
a  wooden  cart,  of  which  the  wheels  without  iron  make  the  air  resoimd 
"with  the  shrill  and  disagreeable  noise  produced  by  the  friction  on  the 
axle-tree.  The  ancient  arairey  a  very  clumsy  plough,  is  still  used  in  the 
fields;  the  ploughman  stops  his  oxen  by  repeating  the  Latin  words  sia  bos, 
•words  introduced  by  Roman  masters,  from  whom  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  men  ignorant  of  their  meaning.  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry 
proclaim  their  poverty  ;  the  windows  do  not  admit  sufficient  light,  the 
doors,  even  the  walls,  hardly  afford  shelter  against  the  blast.  The  labourer 
is  seen  in  his  wretched  dwelling,  borne  down  by  want  and  toil  ;  his  prin- 
cipal food  is  cheese  or  milk,  which  cannot  be  of  a  very  good  quality,  for 
the  cows  are  ill-fed,  and  they  are  used  in  common  with  oxen  in  the  plough. 
But  the  people  are  laborious,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate;  the  country- 
women, who  carry  on  their  heads  the  provisions  which  they  sell  in  the 
towns,  are  generally  employed  in  knitting  stockings,  or  in  turning  the 
spindle  as  they  go  to  market.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peasants  in 
their  leisure  hours  to  carry  sackfuls  of  earth  to  places  difficult  of  access, 
and  which  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor  allows  them  to  cultivate.  They 
are  degraded  by  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  throughout  France  about 
three  centuries  ago,  and  by  ignorance,  not  of  their  duties,  for  they  are 
honest  and  upright,  but  of  whatever  regards  their  comfort  and  welfare; 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  more  knowledge  and  less  superstition  might 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  blessiugs,  of  which  their  laborious  perseverance 
renders  them  not  unworthy. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  continued, — France.^—'Fourlh  Section.'— ^Easiern  Region* 

Lyonnais,  Burgundy,  Franche-Comté  and  Alsace  make  up  the  eastern 
region.  The  inhabitants  are  more  enlightened  and  more  wealthy  than 
those  in  the  central  departments;  the  relative  population  is  also  greater; 
the  superficial  extent  is  equal  to  2960  square  lègues,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals to  4,160,000,  or  the  mean  number  in  every  square  league  to 
1416.  The  Forez  heights  separate  the  two  regions;  in  the  one  the  peo- 
ple are  ignorant,  poor  and  wretched  ;  in  the  other  they  are  well  informed, 
industrious  and  happy:  how  happens  it  that  such  diffiîrences  exist  in  a 
country,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws?  They  may  be  accounted  for  by  many  con- 
curring causes,  but  the  facility  of  communications  is  perhaps  the  most 
efiectual  of  any.  The  region  we  are  about  to  enter  is  better  provided 
with  roads,  navigable  rivers  and  canals  than  any  other  that  has  flfeen  yet 
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described,  and  it  possesses  no  other  advantage  which  exerts  a  greater 
influence  on  the  industry  of  tl-ie  inhabitants,  or  contributes  more  to  im- 
provements of  every  sort. 

Department  i  The  department  of  Loire  is  watered  from  the  southern  to 
oiLoire.  I  i\^q  northern  extremity  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
flows  between  granite  chains,  sandstone  and  ancient  calcareous  rocks, 
traversing  lands  ill  adapted  for  fruitful  harvests,  as  their  insufficiency 
attests,  but  valuable  on  account  of  their  coal,  iron  and  lead.  Metals  ren- 
dered subservient  to  many  domestic  purposes,  lint  and  flax  woven  to 
satisfy  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  or  the  wants  of  the  poor,  silk  made  to  as- 
sume a  thousand  different  tints,  or  changed  into  articles  which  the  ca- 
price of  fashion  multiplies  almost  to  infinity,  yield  greater  profits  to  the 
inhabitants  than  any  that  could  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  richest 
soil. 

Of  the  three  districts  into  which  the  department  of  Loire  is  divided, 
Saint-Etienne  is  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  populous.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  small  town  of  Bourg-Argental  rear  many  silk  worms;  they  are 
also  employed  in  manufacturing  crapes  and  diff*erent  stuff's.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Chambon  work  their  coal  mines,  manufacture  ribands,  export 
a  great  many  nails,  knives  and  files  ;  Firmini  carries  on  a  trade  in  the 
same  articles.  A  fine  walk  leads  to  Saint  Chamond,  a  town  of  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  where  public  baths  have  been  lately  erected.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  Ban  and  the  Gier  serve  to  move  different  works  and  not  fewer 

„.  .  ^.  T  than  thirty  riband  manufactories.  Rive  de  Gier  contains  more 
Rive  de  Gier,        ,  •    i         i  ,  .    ,     ,  .  ,  ,  i       p     i       • 

*  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants;  the  wealth  ot   the  town  may 

be  attributed  to  glass  and  iron  works,  and  to  mines  of  excellent  coal, 
worked  by  means  of  forty  steam  engines;  it  is  situated  near  the  junction 
of  three  vallies  on  the  Givor  canal  and  the  small  river  of  Giers.  The 
village  of  Berardiere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town,  may  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  steel  foundries. 

.  The  immense  progress  that  industry  has  already  made  in 
'  France,  renders  it  difficult  to  assign  any  limits  to  future  im- 
provements, but  from  what  has  been  already  done,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  much  more  may  be  accomplished.  A  rail-way,  now  almost 
finished,  extends  from  Saint  Etienne  to  Lyons,  so  that  goods  may  soon 
be  conveyed  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  half  the  time  that  is  at 
present  necessary.  The  distance  may  be  equal  to  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  miles;  the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome  since  1 827,  have  wholly 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  country.  Hills  and  vallies  are  levelled, 
620,000  cubic  yards  of  hard  rock  have  been  torn  from  the  soil,  120,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been  taken  away,  and  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ine- 
qualities in  the  ground,  110,000  have  been  removed  from  one  place  to 
another;  on  the  whole  line,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twelve  arches, 
each  of  them  forming  a  bridge,  have  been  raised,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  cut  through  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Etienne. 
It  is  calculated  that  at  no  distant  period  steam-engines  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  dragging  each  fifteen  loaded  wagons,  mayj 
be  substituted  for  the  eighteen  hundred  carts  and  carriages  that  pass 
daily  between  the  two  towns. 

Saint  I       Saint  Etienne,  says  a  good  judge  of  such  places,  is  built 

Eiicnnc.  I  without  regularity;  there  as  well  as  in  many  commercial  towns, 
order  and  beauty  are  of  secondary  importance.*  Workshops  covered 
with  tiles,  darkened  with  smoke  and  without  windows,  reseml^Iing  the 
abodes  of  the  Cyclops,  surround  the  elegant  and  modern  town-house, 
which  the  inhabitants  erected  on  the  Placc-Neuve.     The  streets  are  ob- 

=»  delation  d'un  voyage  an  midi  de  la  France,  pendant  les  mois  d'Août  et  de  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  by  M.  Adrien  Dlanqui. 
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scured  by  a  dark  and  light  dust,  which  covers  clothes,  houses  and  even 
furniture.  It  is,  however,  in  these  very  streets  that  the  people  manufac- 
ture the  light  gauze,  the  blond  and  dazzling  ribands,  for  which  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  tributary  to  France.  Contiguous  houses  are  inhabited  by 
armourers  and  embroiderers;  the  movement  of  the  loom  is  heard  in  the 
streets,  and  the  noise  of  the  anvil  resounds  in  the  fields.  *'  I  have  seen," 
continues  M.  Blanqui,  **  men  on  horseback,  who  to  judge  from  their 
squalid  dress,  might  be  thought  unable  to  afford  linen,  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  they  were  the  proprietors  of  productive  iron  works.  Miners 
without  shirts  refuse  to  take  charity;  beggars  with  shirt-ruffles  walk  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  houses,  which  formed  formerly  part  of  the  suburbs, 
are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  in- 
creased within  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years  from  twenty  to  forty  thou- 
sand. What  a  contrast  to  Montbrison,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
which  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  wealthy  and  the  idle,  there  the 
population  decreases  incessantly,  and  all  the  mendicants  in  Forez  resort 
to  it!" 

Saint  Etienne  contains  a  royal  armoury,  forty  in  which  r  »*  .u  • 
arms  of  every  sort  are  made,  fifty-five  places  in  which  hard-  ' 
wares  and  cutlery  are  wrought,  a  hundred  and  fifty  riband  and  velvet 
manufactories.  Montbrison  might  rival  it  both  in  trade  and  in  manufac- 
tures, for  the  Vizezy  which  flows  through  the  town,  furnishes  enough  of 
water  to  move  the  most  important  works.  But  the  inhabitants  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  any  branch  of  industry,  and  the  town  is  ill-peopled 
and  ill-built.  The  only  edifice  to  which  any  additions  have  lately  been 
made,  is  the  royal  college;  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  these  additions 
were  made  by  government.  Many  suppose  that  the  present  town  was 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Brison,  who  gave  it  the  Latin  name  of 
Mons-Brisonis.  The  mineral  waters  are  held  in  great  reputation,  and 
several  remains  of  antiquity  prove  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  from  the  summit  of  the  volcanic  rock  which  commands 
Montbrison,  that  the  sanguinary  baron  of  Adrets  precipitated  the  catho- 
lics who  were  taken  prisoners  during  the  civil  wars.  The  small  town  of 
Saint  Galmier  carries  on  a  trade  in  wax  lights  for  the  use  of  churches; 
it  stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  Croize.  A  mineial  spring  rises 
from  a  rock  near  the  town,  and  the  waters  that  issue  from  it,  have  a  strong 
vinous  flavour.  Feurs  is  situated  on  the  road  between  Thiers  and  Lyons, 
it  is  the  Forum  Segusianorum,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Segusiani,  the 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  province  of  Forez. 

The  Gand  flows  below  the  small  town  of  Saint-Symphorien-  i 
de-Lay,  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its  trade  and  manu-  ' 
factures.  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Roanne,  an  ancient  town  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Rodumna^  but  it  became  a  mere  village  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has 
since  restored  it  to  something  like  its  former  rank,  it  is  at  present  well 
built,  and  the  population  amounts  to  more  than  eight  thousand  individu- 
als. Some  Roman  monuments  have  resisted  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
barbarism. 

If  there  is  any  department  in  France,  which  may  be  said  to  .  Dopartmem 
prove  the  superiority  of  manufacturing  over  agricultural  in-  •  of  theRiione. 
dustry,  it  is  certainly  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  The  soil,  intersected 
by  hills  and  vailles,  is  not  very  fruitful;  it  does  not  yield  one-half  of  the 
grain  or  timber  necessary  for  the  consumption.  But  if  the  harvests  are 
scanty,  the  vineyards  are  productive,  and  the  wines  of  an  excellent  quality; 
the  best  are  those  of  Cote  Rotie  and  Condrieux.  Artificial  meadows  af- 
ford pasture  to  many  herds  of  oxen,  to  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  deficiency  in  corn  to  the  negligence  of 
the  husbandman;  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  derive  from  the  fields  all 
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the  profit  that  can  be  obtained  from  them.     The  flourishing  state  of  the 
country  must  be  attributed  to  its  manufactories;  indeed,  if  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nord  be  excepted,  there  is  no  other  in  France,  which  con- 
tains so  great  a  population  relatively  to  the  surface,  for  the  mean  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  on  every  square  league  is  equal  to  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-four.     Copper  and  coal,  the  most  valuable  substances 
on  the  heights,  are  the  materials  with  which  the  numerous  foundries  are 
supplied. 
Tarare.     Î      "^^^^^  population  of  Tararc  does  not  exceed  seven  thousand 
^  inhabitants;  it   contains,   however,  not  fewer  than  sixty-five 
muslin  manufactories,  and  twenty-five  of  embroidered  work;  the  latter 
are  the  first  of  the  kind  that  were  established  in  France;  they  afford  em- 
ployment at  present  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  workmen,  who  are  scat- 
tered in  different  districts.     The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which 
bears  its  name,  and  on   the  left  bank  of  the  Tardine,  a  small  river  that 
sometimes  inundates  the  neighbouring  fields;  but  the  devastations  thus 
occasioned,  are  amply  redeemed  by  the  advantages  the  manufacturer  de- 
rives  from  it.     Thizy  and  Amplepuis  rival  elach   other  in  their  cotton 
manufactures.   The  village  of  Tours  carries  on  a  trade  in  the  mixed  stuffs, 
with  which  it  supplies  different  departments;  they  are  made  of  linen  and 
cotton,  and  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  beaujolaises.     Beaujeu  is  cer- 
tainly a  small  town,  but  it  is  well  built,  and  finely  situated  on  the  Ardiere, 
at  the  base  of  a  hill  overtopped  by  the  ruins  of  the  strong  castle  that  be- 
longed to  the  lords  of  Beaujeu.   It  possesses  several  paper-mills,  and  car- 
ries on  no  inconsiderable  trade  in  wine.     The  same  trade  and  the  sale  of 
embroidered  works  tend   to  enrich  Belleville-sur-Saone.     The  two  last 
towns  contain  nearly  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants;   the  population  of 
Yjj,ç.  I  each   amounts  at  least  to  three  thousand  individuals.     Ville- 

Franche.  I  Franche,  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  consists  of  a  broad  street  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
of  houses  grouped  round  it,  which  form  the  suburbs.  The  lands  watered 
by  the  Saone  and  the  Morgon  are  very  fruitful  ;  the  neighbouring  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  pictu- 
resque scenery  round  Ville-Franche  has  not  been  much  improved  by  cul- 
tivation :  as  a  manufacturing  town,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  village  of  Chessy,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Arbresle,  is  about 
three  leagues  on  the  south  of  it;  it  contains  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
it  is  well  known  on  account  of  the  most  productive  copper  mines  in 
France. 

Lyons.  I  Lyous  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  for  the 
'  view  which  the  country  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  com- 
mand, for  the  four  suburbs  and  twenty  quays  on  the  Saone  and  Rhone. 
The  gentle  movements  of  the  first  river  and  the  rapidity  of  the  second 
form  a  striking  contrast.  The  Saone  offers  an  emblem  of  peace — favour- 
able to  the  arts,  to  commerce,  and  to  industry;  vessels  are  continually 
sailing  up  and  down  its  streams,  and  seventeen  harbours  are  situated  on 
its  banks.  The  Rhone,  emblematic  of  war  and  civil  discord,  is  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  which  the  temerity  of  man  does  not  always  brave  with  im- 
punity; the  loud  noise  of  its  waters  is  the  only  sound  that  can  be  heard 
on  the  dismal  and  deserted  banks.  Other  and  less  pleasing  contrasts  may 
be  oljserved  in  the  same  town;  there  are  not  fewer  than  fifty-six  squares; 
in  almost  all  of  them  rubbish  and  filth  are  heaped  round  sumptuous 
monuments.  The  two  hundred  and  forty-five  streets  are  ill-paved,  narrow, 
and  dirty;  and  as  rain  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  are  very  often  wet. 
All  the  inhabitants  must  be  indifferent  about  the  cleanliness  of  their  town, 
otherwise  the  same  filth  could  not  be  seen  near  mean  shops,  costly  ware- 
houses, the  humble  abode  of  the  artisan,  and  the  habitation  of  the  wealthy 
nu-rchant.     Tiie  caniits,  or  silk  weavers,  prepare  in  their  smoky  garrets 
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light  crapes,  brilliant  satins,  and  pliable  tafetas,  of  the  freshest  colours; 
no  sooner  liave  they  been  taken  from  their  dirtv  hands,  than  they  are  sent 
to  Paris,  where  they  assume  the  various  shapes  that  fashion  renders  indis- 
pensable. 

Lyons,  or  rather  Lugdunum^  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  .  Origin  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Segusiani^Sii  the  time  that  Cœsar  took  '  «"l'^^'^y- 
it  from  the  Gauls.  About  forty  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  Munatius 
Plancus  received  instructions  from  the  Roman  senate  to  allow  the  people 
of  Vienne,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  town  by  the  Mllobroges^  to  set- 
tle in  Lugdunum.  It  became,  not  long  afterwards,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing Roman  settlements  in  France;  Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  inferior 
in  population  to  Narbonne.  The  importance,  and  the  admirable  position 
of  the  town  rendered  it  frequently  the  residence  of  the  governors  of 
Gaul.  It  was  first  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  rises  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saone;  it  was  embellished  by  many  noble  monuments,  but 
they  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  single  Tiight.  This  disastrous  event, 
of  which  history  affords  fortunately  but  few  examples,  happened  in  the 
year  59  of  the  Christian  era,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  does  not  require  a  minute  examination  of  ancient  edifices  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Romans  knew  well  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground;  indeed  their  towns  had  an  air  of  majesty,which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  modern  cities.  The  palace  of  the  emperors  rose 
on  the  hill  of  Saint  Just,where  the  monastery  of  Antiquaile,  now  changed 
into  a  hospital  ïov  Incurables j  was  afterwards  built.  The  name  of  the  con- 
vent appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  number  of  medals  and  other 
antiquities  which  were  discovered  in  digging  the  foundation.  An  amphi- 
theatre was  erected  on  the  same  height,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still 
seen  in  the  gardens  round  the  convent  of  the  Minims.  The  waters  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  small  river  Furaut,  were  conveyed  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  at  least  two  leagues  in  length,  to  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Sixty  Gallic  nations  raised  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone  an 
altar  to  Augustus,  of  which  the  four  principal  columns  were  afterwards 
removed  to  the  altar  in  the  church  of  Saint-Martin-d'Ainay.  But  the 
two  rivers  meet  no  longer  at  the  same  place;  more  than  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Perrache  the  sculptor  thought  it  practicable  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  Saone,  which  now  falls  into  the  Rhone  below  its  former  con- 
fluence; the  ancient  channel  was  thus  drained,  and  it  now  forms  a  public 
walk.  The  four  Roman  roads  traced  by  Agrippa  passed  through  Lyons, 
one  by  Auvergne  and  Aquitaine  extended  to  the  Pyrenees,  another  to  the 
Rhine,  a  third  by  Picardy  to  the  ocean,  and  a  fourth  by  Narbonnic  Gaul 
to  the  Mediterranean.  A  rock  that  was  cut  by  order  of  Agrippa,  still 
bears  the  name  of  Pierre-Seise;  Buchard  of  Burgundy  built  on  it  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a  formidable  castle,  which  was  in  later  times  changed 
into  a  state  prison.  The  name  of  many  places  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lyons  are  connected  with  ancient  associations. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bella-Curia  was  the  name  of  the  .  squares. 
place  from  which  the  pretor  pronounced  his  decrees;  it  is  at  ' 
present  the  square  of  Bellecour.  The  elegant  buildings  which  adorned 
it,  were  demolished  by  a  furious  conventionalist;  they  were  raised  anew 
by  Napoleon.  It  forms  a  regular  square,  and  the  fronts  of  two  very 
large  edifices,  supported  by  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  ballustrades, 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  two  opposite  sides;  the  houses  are  shaded 
by  lime  trees.  The  hill  of  Fourviere  is  situated  within  the  original  en- 
closure of  the  Forum  Vetus^  or  according  to  some  antiquaries,  the  Forum 
Veneris,  that  Trajan  erected.  The  hill  was  called  after  the  forum,  and  an 
ancient  building  on  it  was  consecrated  to  the  Catholic  worship  by  Pius 
the  Seventh,  during  his  short  residence  in  the  town  in  1805.  The  square 
of  Terreaux  may  recall  events  of  a  different  nature,  events  that  have  left 
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an  indelible  stain  on  the  page  of  history;  there  Cinq-Mars  suffered  death 
for  having  attempted  u  change  in  the  administration  of  his  country,  or 
rather  for  having  united  with  some  others  against  the  proud  and  vindic- 
tive minister  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth;  there,  too,  the  virtuous  president 
De  Thou  was  beheaded,  because  he  chose  to  die  rather  than  betray  his 
friend. 

Historical  ro-  |  Lyons  is  Connected  with  many  historical  events;  it  was  there 
collections.  I  that  Pertinax  died  ;  Albinus  and  Severus  contended  for  the 
empire,  and  the  town  declared  for  the  former,  opened  its  gates  to  him 
after  his  defeat,  and  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the  victor;  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  it  rose  from  its  ruins.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  during  the  fifth  century.  It  was  at  one 
time  subject  to  the  kings  of  France,  at  another  under  the  power  of  its 
archbishops,  but  it  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Guy,  count  of  Forez. 
After  many  wars  between  the  descendants  of  the  count  and  the  clergy,  the 
latter  recovered  their  authority;  but  the  town  was  not  more  fortunate,  for 
the  canons  of  layons  assumed  the  title  of  counts,  and  the  people  had  to 
submit  to  a  double  tyranny,  the  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  church.  Lewis  the  Gros,  by  introducing  the  municipal  system  into 
his  dominions,  rendered  the  sword  and  mitre  less  oppressive.  It  might 
be  shown,  indeed,  that  the  effects  of  the  change  were  felt  at  Lyons  before 
the  town  was  added  to  the  monarchy.  But  during  a  hundred  years  after 
the  same  period,  the  archbishops  continued  their  depredations,  and  the 
people  were  frequently  excited  to  revolt;  at  last  Saint  l^ewis  declared  him- 
self the  arbiter  of  the  scandalous  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  resistance  which  such  proceedings  rendered  lawful  on  the  ])art  of 
the  people;  by  the  decision  of  the  same  prince,  Lyons  was  included  within 
the  dominions  of  the  crown.  From  that  epoch  the  citizens  had  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  of  controlling  and  keeping  their  ac- 
counts; lastly,  no  burgess  could  be  cited  in  judgment  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  town.  It  was  at  the  general  council  held  at  Lyons  in  1245,  that  the 
cardinals,  by  an  order  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth,  clothed  themselves 
for  the  first  time  in  scarlet.  This  wealthy  city  was  destroyed  in  1793  by 
the  revolutionary  army,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days,  because  the  inha- 
bitants aliempt('d  to  free  themselves  from  popular  tyranny.  Two  dejiuties 
of  the  convention,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  could  not  effect  a 
capitulation  until  the  town  was  bombarded,  nntil  the  besieged  had  suffered 
all  the  horrors  of  famine.  .  The  principal  edifices  were  demolished,  and 
in  conformity  to  a  decree,  the  town  was  called  Ville- Jiffranchie.  Cruel 
mockery,  worthy  of  the  period,  the  anarchy-men  confounded  freedom  with 
the  work  of  destruction! 

f  The  commercial  prosperity  of  Lyons  dates  from  the  reign 
n  usrj.  j  qC  p,,jjj^j.jg  tjjg  First;  the  inhabitants  learnt  from  the  Genoese 
the  art  of  manufacturing  silk.  Tiie  town  contained,  abaut  forty  years 
ago,  180,000  individuals,  and  there  were  not  fewer  than  18,000  looms, 
winch  were  annually  supplied  with  12,000  hundred-weights  of  raw  mate- 
rials. In  consequence  ol"  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  the  population  was 
greatly  diminished;  and  it  appears,  indeed,  that  in  1802  the  number  of 
looms  was  reduced  to  seven  hundred.  When  France  by  colossal  strides 
extended  her  frontiers  from  the  Tiber  to  the  ]'21I)e,  Lyons  became  again 
an  important  manufacturing  town;  still,  however,  the  population  is  not 
so  great  as  it  once  was,  for  with  the  suburbs  of  Vaisc,  Croix-Rousse,  and 
Guilloliere,  it  amounts  only  to  172,000  persons;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  manufactures  have  increased  since  the  time  that  silks  were  gene- 
rally worn.  The  number  of  looms  is  equal  to  nearly  twenty  thousand, 
manual  la!)our  has  Ijcen  abridged  by  improved  machinery,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  each  workman  arc  greater.  Thus,  with  a  diminished  population 
it  manufactures  more  than  it  did  forty  years  ago  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants 
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consume  much  more,  the  revenue  has  increased  in  proportion;  according 
to  the  last  accounts,  it  exceeds  5,120,000  franks,  or  /.1 30,000. 

The  Lyonese  allow  that  their  town  is  very  dirty,  but  they  .  p^,j^,^çg 
insist  that  the  edifices  are  very  magnificent,  as  if  fine  buildings  • 
were  in  good  keeping  with  filthy  streets.  The  time  in  which  the  cathe- 
dral was  founded,  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  it  may  be  admired  for  the 
imposing  simplicity  of  the  interior,  and  the  richness  of  the  portal.  The 
palace  of  the  archbishops  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth; 
in  point  of  size  it  might  serve  as  a  residence  to  kings.  Two  edifices  are 
situated  in  the  quarter  of  Saint  Clair,  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Lyons; 
they  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other;  the  one,  or  tiie  Great 
Theatre,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  architectural  talent  of  the  cele- 
brated Soufflot;  the  second,  or  the  town-house,  if  one  only  be  excepted, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  Within  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  arts  are  the  exchange,  together  with  the  collections  of  paintings 
and  antiquities,  a  union  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
estimate  the  arts  and  sciences  only  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  trade  and  industry.  The  ancient  convent  of  the  Trinity  has 
been  changed  into  a  royal  college,  it  contains  the  most  valuable  provincial 
library  in  France,  a  library  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  six  thousand 
volumes,  and  eight  hundred  manuscripts  in  different  languages. 

In  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  the  desire  of  knowledge  i  scifiiuific 
has  increased  of  late  years;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be-  '  '^"cuts. 
come  still  more  general,  that  it  may  extend  to  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  wealthy,  by  diffusing  the  blessings  of  education,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  their  town,  for  the  concomitants  of  diffused  know- 
ledge are  additional  industry,  improvements  of  every  sort,  public  tran- 
quillity, and  public  happiness.     There  are  at  present  in  Lyons  a  society 
of  agriculture  and  natural  history,  another  of  medicine,  and  a  third  of' 
pharmacy,  a  Linnaean  society,  and  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  arts,  and 
belles  lettres.     Among  the  schools  and  places  of  education,  we  may  men- 
tion one  of  rural  economy  and  the  veterinary  art,  another  of  arts  and  trades, 
and  a  third  of  drawing;  public  lectures  are  besides  delivered  on  natural 
history,  chemistry,  geometry,  and  physics. 

The  beneficent  institutions  attest  that  in  Lyons  at  least,  phi-  •  charitable 
lanthropy  is  not  an  empty  sound,  a  word  void  of  meaning.  '  innimtions. 
The  infirmary  is  the  best  institution  of  the  kind  in  France.  Fourteen 
hundred  children  are  admitted  every  year  into  a  hospital,  in  which  four 
times  that  number  are  educated  and  maintained.  A  religious  house  has 
been  set  apart  for  such  as  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  and  in 
another  building  the  best  means  are  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  in  addition  to  these  places  may  be  mentioned  a  savings- 
bank  for  the  whole  department,  together  with  different  friendly  and  be- 
nevolent societies. 

The  names  of  all  the  distinguished  men  that  have  been  born  •  celebrated 
at  Lyons  since  the  most  remote  times  to  the  present,  might  '  '"^"• 
form  a  long  list.  Germanicus,  Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Caracalla, 
Geta,  the  bishop  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  Peter  Valdo  the  reformer,  Phili- 
bert Delorme,  the  architect  of  the  Tuilleries,  Coustou  and  Coysevox  the 
celebrated  statuaries,  Anthony  de  Jussieu  the  botanist,  Morellet  the  po- 
litical economist,  Rozier,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  Patrin  the  natural  his- 
torian, and  Marshal  Suchet  are  the  most  remarkable  persons  whose  names 
occur  at  present  to  our  recollection. 

The  minute  description  which  such  a  city  as  Lyons  requires,  may  be 
apt  to  make  us  forget  that  there  are  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  people  of  Saint-Genis-Laval  manufacture  oil,  different  colours,  and 
banners;  the  pictures  with  which  they  supply  several  churches,  may  with 
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equal  accuracy  be  denominated  manufactures.  Arbresle  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Brevanne  and  theTardine;  the  town  was  completely- 
destroyed  by  inundations  in  1715,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt;  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considera!)lc  trade  in  lint. 

Department  i  11"»^  course  of  the  Rhone  on  the  east  and  the  south,  and  the 
of  Aiii.  1  Saone  on  the  west,  form  the  limits  of  the  department  which 

the  Ain  waters  from  north  to  south.  The  last  river  divides  it  into  two 
regions  :  the  eastern  on  the  right  consists  of  an  undulating  ridge,  in  which 
the  lands  are  argillaceous,  and  in  many  places  humid  and  marshy;  the 
western  on  the  left  is  covered  with  heights  about  2,600  or  3000  feet  in 
elevation;  they  are  attached  to  the  Alps  by  the  chain  of  Jura.  The  same 
country  is  watered  by  impetuous  torrents,  and  intersected  by  deep  vallies, 
almost  all  of  which  extend  from  north  to  south.  In  the  first  region,  agri- 
culture forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  harvests 
are  sufficient  for  the  consumption  ;  the  people  in  the  second  cultivate  fruit- 
ful vallies,  rear  a  great  number  of  sheep  and  horses,  work  iron  and  dif- 
ferent quarries  that  afford  excellent  materials  for  buildings,  and  the  best 
lithographic  stones  in  France. 
Trévoux.     I       "^^^^^  cities  of  any  importance  are  situated  in  the  department. 

'  Trévoux,  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saone,  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  in  which  the  principal  places  are  Mont- 
luel,  a  town  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  cloth,  and  Thoissy,  the  birth  place  of  the 
celebrated  Bichat.  The  small  but  neat  town  of  Pont-de-Vaux,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ressouse,  communicates  with  the  Saone  by  means  of  a  ca- 
nal; the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  to 
Bourg-en-  j  the  memory  of  General  Joubert,  their  townsman.  Bourg-en- 
Bresse.  1  Bj-esse,  SO   Called   from   the  name  of  the  ancient  province  of 

which  it  was  the  capital,  is  at  present  the  chief  town  in  the  department* 
It  rises  on  the  site  of  Tanus,  which  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century;  it  is  well  built,  watered  by  fountains,  and  embellished 
with  agreeable  walks  on  the  Ressouse  and  the  Veyle;  its  commerce  might 
be  greatly  improved  if  it  were  within  reach  of  navigable  rivers.  It  has 
given  birth  to  two  great  men,  Vaugelas  and  Lalande. 

The  districts  of  Belley  and  Nantua,  oV  the  territory  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Ain,  were  formerly  called  Bugey,  a  country  connected  with  an-  ) 
cient  recollections,  and  abounding  in  picturesque  sites.      Polybius  was; 
of  opinion  that  this  small  region  might  be  termed  the  Celtic  Delta,  a  name 
Belley.      I  ^°  which  it  is  Still  entitled  from  its  triangular  form.     Belley, 

'  or  the  capital,  existed  at  the  time  that  Brennus  undertook  hisl 
expedition  against  Rome,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  who  fled, 
at  the  approach  of  the  fierce  Gaul;  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  impor-! 
tance  until  the  country  was   conquered  by  the  Romans.      The   ancient 
names  of  Belley  are  Bellitium^  Bellicum,  and  Bellica.     Alaric   burnt  it  in 
the  year  390;  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  his- 
nephew  Wibert.      It  was  destroyed  a  second  time  by  fire  in  1385;  butj 
Amadeus  the  Seventh,  count  of  Savoy,  repaired  it   and  encompassed  it 
with  walls.     The  small  village  of  Frebuge  near  Nantua,  is  the  Forum  Se- 
busianum,  once  the  principal  city  of  the  Sebusiani,   but  it  has  been  con- 
Nantua.      T  founded  by  some  authors  with  Bourg-en-Bresse.     Nantua  dr 

^  rives  its  name  from  the  Nantuates;  it  is  situated  in  a  mountain 
pass  bounded  by  steep  rocks,near  a  lake  shaded  with  trees;  the  banks  form 
an  agreeable  walk,  and  the  waters  abound  in  excellent  trout;  the  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  linen  and  paper.  Oyonnax,  a  burgh  at  no  great  distance 
from  Nantua,  contains  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants;  they  carry  on  a  trade 
in  the  same  kind  of  goods.  A.n  author  who  has  favoured  the  world  with 
his  etymological  researches  on  Bugey,  maintains  that  Oyonnax  was  found 
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ed  by  the  Rhodians  three  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era.*"  The  people 
who  inhabited  the  county  of  Gex,  having  encouraged  the  in-  •  q^^ 
vasion  of  their  neighbours,  the  Helvetii,  into  Gaul,  Caesar  sub-  ' 
dued  the  invaders  and  united  Gex  to  the  territory  of  the  Sebusiani.  The 
town  is  ill-built  and  difficult  of  access;  a  terrace  that  rises  above  the  prin- 
cipal street  commands  an  admirable  view  of  the  Leman  lake  and  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  grouj)ed  round  the  majestic  Mont-Blanc.  From  the 
same  terrace  may  be  seen  Fernex  or  Ferney  in  an  agreeable  valley;  it  was 
only  a  hamlet  of  fifty  inhabitants  when  Voltaire  made  it  the  place  of  his 
residence;  but  that  great  man  introduced  a  new  branch  of  industry,  and 
Ferney  contained,  before  his  death,  eight  hundred  watchmakers  and  work- 
men ;  their  number  at  present  does  not  exceed  a  thousand. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  cross  the  Saone  to  enter  into  a  differ-  ,  Department 
ent  country,  a  country  fruitful  in  wine  and  corn,  abounding  in  of  thesaone 
coal,  lead,  iron,  and  manganese,  intersected  by  roads,  canals,  ' 
and  navigable  rivers,  peopled  by  industrious  inhabitants.  Macon,  the 
capital  of  Saone-et-Loire,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  at 
the  frontiers  of  the  department.  The  position  may  be  favourable  for  the 
trade  in  wine,  but  a  worse  one  could  not  be  selected  for  the  seat  of  the 
principal  authorities.  The  town  was  called  Matisco  by  Csesar,  who 
strengthened  it  with  fortifications,  and  rendered  it  a  depot  for  military 
supplies.  Several  ancient  ruins  are  contained  in  it,  and  an  old  bridge 
which  still  remains,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral. The  houses  are  by  no  means  elegant,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill- 
paved,  but  the  quays  are  broad  and  well  built.  The  sanguinary  Saint- 
Point,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  rendered  himself  in- 
famous during  the  religious  wars,  by  the  atrocities  that  were  then  termed 
the  Sauteries  of  Macon ^  was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  fine  cathedral  was 
destroyed  by  the  revolutionists,  but  they  spared  the  ancient  episcopal  pa- 
lace. The  village  of  Romaneche  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  its  wines.  Cluny,  a  town 
of  four  thousand  souls,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  was  formerly 
celebrated  on  account  of  a  magnificent  abbey  belonging  to  the  Benedict- 
ines. The  convent  has  been  changed  into  a  college,  and  it  contains  be- 
sides other  useful  institutions.  The  town  was  the  birth  place  of  Prudbon 
the  painterj  Greuze,  not  less  celebrated  as  a  painter,  was  born  •  Toumus. 
at  Tournus;  the  monument  which  was  raised  to  his  memory,  ' 
is  certainly  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  ornament  that  can  be  found  in 
the  town.  The  population  amounts  to  five  thousand  individuals  ;  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  hats  and  coverlets. 

CharoUes  was  formerly  the  chief  town  in  the  small  province  i    ci,aroi/es 
of  Charollais;  it  is  at  present  the  capital  of  a  district  which  ' 
possesses  several  manufactories  and  four  or  five  iron  works.     Bourbon 
Lanoy  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  individuals  ;  it  is  still  frequent- 
ed on  account  of  its  mineral  waters;  the  baths  were  constructed  by  the 
Romans;  the   town  bears   the  name  of  Jlqux-Misinei  in   the  Theodosian 
tables.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  out  of  the  road  to  examine  Seille-Louhans, 
for  it  consists  only  of  some  old  houses  that  project  into  the  t  chaions-sur- 
streets.     Chalons-sur-Saone  rivals   Macon  in  commerce  and  ^  Saone. 
industry.     An  old  bridge  that  leads  to  the  suburbs,  may  recall  an  act  of 
cruelty  committed  by  Lothaire;  that  princQf  hated  the  sons  of  the  count  of 
Toulouse;  to  satisfy  his  vengeance,  he  ordered  their  sister,  the  fair  and 
virtuous  Gerberge,  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  along  the  bridge;  she 
was  afterwards  put  into  a  cask  and  thrown  into  the  Saone.     The  town  is 
well  built;  quays  have  been  constructed  along  the  river,  and  a  lofty  obelisk 
serves  to  adorn  a  public  walk.     Chalons  was  an  important  military  sta- 

^  M.  P.  Bacon,  Recherches  sur  les  origines  Celtiques  de  Bugey,  tome  i. 
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tion  in  the  time  of  Cnesar,  by  whom  it  is  called  Cabinolinurn;  but  as  Dan- 
ville remarks,  there  are  lew  places  in  France  of  which  the  ancient  name 
has  been  written  in  so  many  different  ways."^  Denon  was  a  native  of  Cha- 
Ions. 

The  small  town  of  Mojitcenis  rises  on  a  height  between  two  mountains, 
at  some  distance  on  the  west  of  the  Central  Canal;  coal  and  iron  mines 
are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  burgh  of  Creusot  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade;  it  exports  glass  and  crystal  to  most  parts  of  France; 
Autuu.  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  cannon  foundries  and  iron  works.  Autun  rises  at 
'  the  confluence  of  the  Arroux  and  the  Creusevaux;  it  was  the 
Bibrade  of  the  Mdui^  but  it  received  the  name  of  Jlugustodunum  during' 
the  empire.  Triumphal  arches,  the  ruins  of  temples  or  amphitheatres, 
and  the  extent  of  the  old  walls,  attest  that  it  was  much  larger,  and  with- 
out doubt  much  more  populous  in  ancient  times  than  at  present.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence,  above  an  ancient  Campus  Martins^  which  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fine  walk  shaded  with  trees. 

Department  T  The  nature  of  the  country  has  pointed  out  two  different  oc- 
of  cote-d'Or.  I  cupations  to  the  people  in  Cote-d'Or;  the  one  consists  in  cul- 
tivating the  ground,  the  other  in  working  metals.  With  more  roads 
than  the  average  number  in  other  departments,  it  is  comparatively  thinly 
peopled;  but  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  occupations  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged,  do  not  require  so  many  hands  as  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. If  the  vineyards  be  excepted,  the  country  is  not  well  cultivated. 
Under  better  management,  a  number  of  oxen  and  sheep,  sufficient  for  the 
consumption,  might  easily  be  reared.  The  course  of  the  Ouche  divides 
the  department  into  two  distinct  regions;  the  one  on  the  south,  along 
which  the  small  chain  of  Cote-d'Or  extends,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  the  vine;  part  of  the  ridge  of  Langres  rises  on  the  other 
or  the  northern,  which  may  be  styled  the  region  of  iron;  there  Vulcan 
seems  to  reign. 

To  judge  of  the  richness  of  the  southern  region,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
travel  the  road  which  leads  from  Chalons-sur-Saone  to  Beaune  and  Dijon* 
I  The  burgh  of  Nolay,  not  far  from  Beaune,  the  birth  place  of 
*  the  celebrated  Carnot,  is  encompassed  with  the  vineyards  of 
Mont-Rachet.    The  different  growths  of  Meursault  rival  each  other,  while 
Pomard  and  Volnay  are  equally  famous  for  their  light  wines.     The  vine- 
yards of  Richebourg,  Romanee,  and  Clos-Vougeot  encircle  the  small  but 
I  picturesque  town  of  Nuits.     Beaune  is  situated  in  the  middle 
'  of  the  same  rich  country,  and  its  successive  embellishments 
may  be  attributed  to  an  improving  trade.     The  most  remarkable  edifice 
in  the  town  is  the  hospital,  founded  in  1443  by  Rollin,  chancellor  to  Phi- 
lip, duke  of  Burgundy.    It  is  well  known  that  the  same  chancellor  imposed 
very  heavy  taxes  on  the  people;  *'as  hé  has  reduced  many  to  poverty,") 
said  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  "  he  is  right  to  build  a  house  for  them."    Mongc, 
the  philosopher,  who  promoted  the  Polytechnic  school,  is  one  of  the  fewj 
great  men  that  Beaune  has  produced.     The  vineyards  in  the   territory 
Jeandc  i  extend  on  the  right  of  the  Saone  to  the  small  town  of  Jean  de 

Losne.  I  Losnc,  a  place  of  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  one  that 

holds  no  mean  celebrity  in  the  military  annals  of  France.  It  was  besieged 
in  the  year  1636,  iiy  the  great  duke  Galeas,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousiffd 
men;  it  was  defended  by  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  soldiers,  and  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  determined  to  die  rather  than  to  surrender;  among 
the  latter  were  Peter  Desgranges  and  Peter  Lapre,  two  magistrates,  whose 
admirable  example  was  imitated  by  the  citizens.  The  town  supported 
two  assaults,  during  which  women  fought  at  the  side  of  their  brothers  and 

•■  Ptolemy  calls  it  Caballinum;  Slrahu,  Cabyllinuiii;  Ammianus  MarccHlniis,  Cabillo:  \v 
the  Itinerary  of  Anlonine,  (JabcHio;  in  the  Imperial  Tables,  Caballodunum,  in  the  Ta 
bles  of  Tuttinger,  Cabilio. 
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husbands.  A  fall  of  rain  that  lasted  twelve  hours,  afforded  the  besieged 
some  respite  from  continued  labour;  in  that  interval  they  resolved  to  spring 
their  houses  and  to  perish  in  the  ruins;  but  on  the  ninth  day  the  imperial 
army,  daunted  by  their  heroic  efforts,  raised  the  siege.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  a  body  of  French  troops  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  town  ; 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth  offered  titles  of  nobility  as  a  reward  for  so  great 
heroism;  the  inhabitants  had  the  spirit  and  good  sense  to  refuse  them. 

The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaune  meet  others  •  ^..^^ 
near  Dijon  ;  the  different  growths  of  Brochon,  Chcnove,  Beze,  ' 
and  Chambertin,  near  Gevray,  are  so  well  known  that  the  reader  may 
form  some  notion  of  these  villages  from  the  commercial  importance  of 
their  products.  Dijon  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  val- 
ley, enclosed  on  one  side  by  verdant  hills.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  the  houses  are  large  and  well  built;  the  Ouche  and  the  Suzou 
meet  in  the  town,  and  the  ramparts  that  surround  it  are  shaded  by  lofty 
trees.  A  Gothic  castle  built  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  flanked  with 
massive  towers,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  front 
of  the  ancient  palace  that  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  adorns  the 
Royal  square,  the  finest  of  the  fifteen  squares  in  Dijon.  In  the  same  edi- 
fice are  contained  a  library  of  forty  thousand  volumes,  together  with  va- 
luable collections  of  paintings,  statues,  antiquities,  and  natural  history; 
the  old  tower  that  overtops  it,  serves  as  an  observatory.  The  cathedral 
is  a  Gothic  building,  of  which  the  boldness  cannot  be  too  much  admired; 
the  portal  of  Saint  Michel  may  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  finished 
workmanship;  the  church  of  Saint  Bénigne  is  surmounted  by  a  steeple 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height.  The  park,  a  public  walk, 
communicates  with  the  town  by  a  road  or  avenue  formed  by  four  rows  of 
trees.  Science  and  literature  have  been  long  cultivated  and  honoured  at 
Dijon  ;  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the 
college,  the  schools  of  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine,  or  the  names  of 
Bossuet,  Crebillon,  Piron,  Freret,  Rameau,  Saumaise,  Daubenton,  and 
Guyton-Morveau.  Dijon  was  founded  before  the  Roman  conquest,  it  was 
then  called  JDibio;  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  first  who  encompassed  it  with 
walls  and  thirty-three  towers.  Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us  that  the 
emperor  Aurelian  adorned  it  with  temples,  and  rendered  it  an  important 
fortress;  much  about  the  same  period  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Bivio. 

If  there  are  other  important  places  in  the  same  department,  it  may  be 
attributed  not  to  vineyards  and  wine  presses,  but  to  forests,  forges,  and 
iron  works.  The  town  of  Auxonne  consists  of  straight  streets,  • 
ramparts  forming  pleasant  walks,  a  fine  bridge  across  the  '  ^^ 
Saône,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  stone  embankment  two  thousand  four 
hundred  yards  in  length,  a  work  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1505, 
to  defend  the  town  against  the  inundations  of  the  river;*  it  contains  be- 
sides, an  arsenal  and  a  royal  foundry.  Fontainc-Francaise,  a  populous 
and  wealthy  burgh,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  a  monument  which 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  that  Henry  the  Fourth  gained 
over  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  Spanish  troops;  it  possesses  several 
furnaces,  and  exports  wheels  for  machinery. 

Saulieu,  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  birth  place  of 
the  celebrated  Vauban,  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of  Burgundy; 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fire-wood  and  in  naval  timber.  The 
Armançon  flows  below  the  neat  and  small  town  of  Semur-en-Auxois,  which 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  granite  rock.  Montbard  rises  like  x  ^^ 
an  amphitheatre  above  the  canal  of  Burgundy;  it  is  com-*  °"' ^  ' 
manded  by  the  castle  where  Buffon  was  born;  the  forges  and  furnaces  that 
were  erected  by  the  great  naturalist  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 


It  was  built  by  order  of  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  dutchess  of  Burgundy. 


Vol.  v.— 4  B 
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There  are  not  many  iron  works  in  the  district  of  Semur,  but  there  are 
more  than  thirty  in  that  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  The  last  town  was  an 
important  stronghold  during  the  twelfth  century;  it  was  the  scene  in  1814 
of  the  fruitless  negotiations  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers. 
Difierent  articles  are  now  manufactured  within  its  ancient  castle. 
Department  (  The  department  watered  by  the  Yonne  is  less  populous  than 
of  theYoune.  I  the  last,  but  it  produces  more  grain  than  the  inhabitants  con- 
sume. The  woods  and  forests  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface;  the  vine- 
yards are  not  only  valuable  from  the  quality  of  their  produce,  they  yield 
twice  as  much  wine  as  those  in  Cote-d'Or.  Agriculture,  however,  has 
not  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  perfection,  for  in  proportion  to  the 
surface,  fewer  oxen  and  sheep  are  reared  than  in  the  rest  of  France;  in- 
deed, if  it  were  not  for  the  number  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  which 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  their  commerce,  although  a  fruitful,  it 
might  be  one  of  the  poorest  departments  in  the  kingdom. 

In  a  district  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  passes  through  the 
principal  towns  in  Yonne,  are  united  the  romantic  beauties  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  fertility  which  characterizes  the  vineyards  in  Burgundy.     It  is 

.    „  I  the  district  of  Avallon,  the  ancient  city  oî  Âhallo.  in  the  itine- 

Avallon.        I  „.  .  ,'  .,•'.'  p 

'  rary  ot  Automne,  a  place  mentioned  as  an  important  fortress 
in  the  capitularies  of  the  French  kings.  It  is  known,  however,  that  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  in  the  year  931,  by  Emma,  the  wife  of  king  Raoul. 
Seventy-four  years  afterwards,  king  Robert,  coveting  the  fair  country  of^ 
Burgundy,  made  himself  master  of  the  town  ;  but  no  sooner  had  his  son 
Henry  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  than  it  was  taken  from  him  by  his 
brother  Robert,  who  retained  it  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  and  the  situation  is  very  romantic;  the  walk  called  the  Petit 
Cours,  owes  its  chief  charm  to  its  position  above  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Cousin,  a  small  river  that  winds  through  a  deep  and  sequestered  valley, 
partly  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks,  towering  above  verdant  woods  or 
gardens  that  seem  to  hang  in  the  air^  iii  another  direction  the  same  valley 
leads  to  fruitful  fields  and  extensive  forests. 

I      The  town  of  Vermanton  may  contain  about  three  thousand 

Vermanton.      I   .    ,     ,  .  •  •  •' ,       .  .  i     •      i  i 

'  inhabitants^  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  and  timber;  on  the 
road  that  leads  to  it,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  village  of  Arcy- 
sur-Cure,  are  situated  the  open  grottos  which  were  formerly  considered 
the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  province.  They  consist  of  a  great  many 
halls  that  communicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  passages,  so  low  in 
some  places  that  it  is  necessary  to  stoop  in  order  to  pass  through  them; 
one  of  them  encloses  a  small  lake,  of  which  the  depth  has  never  been  mea- 
sured. All  of  them  are  covered  with  stalactites,  like  so  many  festoons, 
immoveable  cascades,  columns,  or  artificial  tubes,  which,  when  lightly 
struck,  emit  sounds  that  are  several  times  re-echoed  with  different  modu- 
lations. Beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Cure  and  the  Yonne,  on  the  left  of 
the  last  river,  may  be  seen  the  hills,  on  account  of  which  Coulanges  has 
r  obtained  the  surname  of  Vineuse.  Chablis,  a  town  of  two  thou- 
*  sand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  famous  for  its  white  wines,  is 
situated  on  the  right,  near  the  Seray:  in  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  way,  which  led  from  Langres  to  Auxerre. 

j  The  vineyards  of  Ligny-le-Chatel,  Seignelay,  Toucy,  and 
'  other  places  equally  celebrated  in  the  country,  surround  the 
former  capital  of  Auxerrois;  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  its  ancient 
name  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  but  antiquaries  may  choose  between  I 
Jlltissiodorum,  Autissiodorum,  and  Jlnlissiodorum.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  Romans  made  it  the  chief  town  of  a  Pagus  by  rendering  it  inde- 
pendent of  Senones.  Some  wealthy  wine  merchants  who  have  become 
collectors  of  antiquities,  possess  medals  and  coins  which  were  found  in 
the  town,  and  which  prove  that  money  was  once  struck  there.     It  was 
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desolated  at  different  times  by  the  Huns,  the  Normans,  the  Saracens  and 
the  English;  it  was  more  than  once  pillaged  during  the  religious  wars  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  courageous  resistance  of  one  man  preserved 
it  from  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  Saint  Bartholomew.     The  inhabitants 
of  Auxerre  had  been  included  in  the  proscribed  lists  which  preceded  the 
massacre;  a  magistrate,  afterwards  president  Jeannin,  whom  historians 
call  the  most  virtuous  minister  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  the  glory  of  sav- 
ing his  native  city.     Amyot  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  learned  men 
that  were  born  in  Auxerre;  it  has  also  given  birth  to  John  Duval,  an  able 
antiquary,  to  Royer  de  Pilles  the  author  of  the  lives  of  the  painters,  to 
the  abbé  Leboeuf  who  has  left  many  valuable  writings  concerning  the 
history  of  Paris,  to  Saint  Palaye,  known  by  his  memoirs  of  chivalry,  to 
Retif  de  la  Bretonne,  whose  familiar  style  is  well  adapted  for  the  task  he 
undertook— a  faithful  picture  of  the  burgesses  and  manners  of  his  day, 
lastly,  to  Sedain,   a  dramatic  writer  of  an  inferior  order,  but  one  who 
understood  at  least  what  has  been  since  termed  stage  effect.     There  are 
many  well  built  houses  in  Auxerre,  but  the  cathedral  is  the  only  edifice 
which  attracts  attention,  it  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  portal  and  fine- 
ly painted  windows.     The  marshal  of  Chastelux,   after  having  taken 
Gravant  from  the  English,  restored  in  1423  to  the  chapter  of  Auxerre; 
for  this  service  the  chapter  granted  a  canonry  in  perpetuity  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  Chastelux  family.     They  took  possession  of  it  in  boots  and 
spurs,  armed  with  a  sword,  and  covered  with  the  surplice,  wearing  the 
canonical  amess  on  the  left  arm,  holding  a  hawk,  a  hat  and  feathers  in 
the  right  hand.     It  happened  in  the  year  1683  that  one  of  the  marshal's 
descendants  appeared  in  this  singular  costume  in   the   cathedral  before 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  court,  some  of  the  young  nobles  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling;  the  king  reproved  them  by  asking  if  they  would 
not  wish  to  have  such  a  proof  of  an  ancestor's  valour. 

Joigny  was  founded  in  the  year  1000,  it  must  have  been  a  .      j  •„  - 
"wealthy  and  commercial  town  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  ^ 
for  the  inhabitants  paid  a  very  large  sum  of  money  during  the  thirteenth 
century  to  free  themselves  from  the  authority  of  their  counts;  it  rises  like 
an  amphitheatre  above  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  it  is  commanded  by  an 
old  castle. 

Sens  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne,  the  ram-  .  ^ 
parts  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance;  there  is  reason  to  ' 
believe  that  they  were  founded  before  the  time  that  Julian  maintained  in 
Âgedincum  or  Senones,  a  successful  siege  against  the  Germans.  The  same 
town  became  the  capital  of  the  Fourth  Lyonnaise  during  the  reign  of 
Valens;  it  rose  afterwards  into  greater  importance,  for  Theodosius  the 
Great  made  it  the  seat  of  an  archiépiscopal  see,  the  prelates  styled  them- 
selves primates  of  Gaul  and  Germany;  but  the  archbishop  of  Lyons 
claimed  the  first  part  of  their  pompous  title.  As  the  population  of  Sens 
has  been  long  almost  stationary,  it  may  be  inferred  that  industry  has 
made  little  progress.  In  the  year  1788  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount- 
ed to  7000,  at  present  it  does  not  exceed  9000.  Several  councils  have 
met  at  Sens,  the  most  celebrated  perhaps  is  the  one  which  was  held  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1 140;  it  was  there  that  Saint  Bernard  influenced 
by  personal  hatred,  brought  about  the  condemnation  of  Abeilard,  but  that 
celebrated  theologian,  not  supposing  his  tenets  damnable^  appealed  to  the 
pope.  The  cathedral  has  an  imposing  effect,  it  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  finest  square  in  the  town.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Dauphine  and 
Dauphin,  the  father  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  and 
Charles  the  Tenth,  has  been  replaced  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon family;  it  consists  of  many  allegorical  figures,  the  work  of  Coustou 
the  sculptor.  A  basso-relievo  behind  the  choir,  represents  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Savinian,  the  first  bishop  of  Sens.     The  painted  windows 
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attest  the  genius  of  John  Cousin,  an  early  French  painter  and  a  native  of 
Soucy,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  not  more  than  six 
thousand  volumes  in  the  public  library;  one  of  the  manuscripts,  which  has 
been  removed  to  the  town-house,  is  a  folio  containing  the  Officia  StuUorum^ 
as  they  were  formerly  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  and  also  a 
poetical  panegyric  of  the  Ass,  which  used  to  be  repeated  or  chaunted  in 
some  of  the  churches.  The  binding  of  the  manuscript  is  studded  with 
ivory  figures  representing  different  subjects  connected  with  the  sacred 
bacchanals  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  age,  which  some  have  been  pleased 
to  style  the  good  old  time. 

Festival  of  i  The  festival  of  fools  holds  the  first  rank  among  those  in 
Fools.  I  ^vhich  sacred,  profane  and  obscene  exhibitions  are  united.    It 

was  generally  celebrated  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  some  places 
on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  but  in  others  on  the  day  of  the  Innocents. 
Priests,  deans  and  choristers  elected  a  bishop  or  pope  for  the  occasion, 
who  appeared  with  the  pontifical  robes  and  the  mitre,  followed  by  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  clad  as  kings,  princes  and  dukes;  there  were 
besides  many  individuals  in  various  disguises,  some  as  women,  others  as 
difi'erent  animals,  or  as  Bacchus,  satyrs  and  heathen  divinities.  To  this 
motley  group  his  holiness  pronounced  the  benediction;  the  priests  then 
danced  round  the  choir,  assisted  in  leading  an  ass  covered  with  a  magni- 
ficent cope,  sung  the  eulogy  of  the  same  animal,  and  obscene  songs,  to 
which  all  the  people  brayed  by  way  of  response.  While  the  pope  or 
bishop  was  offering  prayers  at  the  altar,  the  other  persons  in  the  church 
sat  down  to  a  feast,  got  drunk,  played  at  dice,  burned  old  leather  in  the 
censers,  and  committed  every  sort  of  impiety.  The  songs  which  were 
sung  on  these  occasions,  have  been  attributed  to  Peter  de  Corbeil,  an 
archbishop  of  Sens,  who  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  cathedral  has  not  been  stained  with  these  pollutions  since  the 
year  1530.  The  festival  of  fools,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
sort,  others  of  a  similar  nature  were  celebrated  on  the  anniversaries  of 
Saint  Stephen  and  Saint  John  the  Evangelist.^ 

I  Tonnere  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Burgundy  canal  and 
'  the  Armancon,  a  feeder  of  the  Yonne;  antiquaries  consider  it 
a  very  ancient  town,  indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  inhabited 
long  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  is  famous  for  vineyards,  of  which  the  wines  are 
imported  into  most  parts  of  Europe.  Tonnere  possesses  a  college  and  a 
school  of  some  celebrity,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  on  the  applica- 
tion of  geometry  to  the  arts.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  Chevalier  d'Eon 
de  Beaumont,  a  person  who  rendered  important  services  to  his  country, 
both  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  general. 

Department  ^^  ^^  necessary  to  pass  through  part  of  the  country  which 

ofu^per  has  been  described,  and  to  cross  the  Upper  Saone  in  order  to 

*  ^""*^'  examine  the  two  frontier  departments  in  Franche-Compte  and 

Alsace.  The  heights  and  vailles  between  the  Saone  and  Oignon  extend 
in  the  direction  of  these  two  rivers.  Vineyards  which  produce  only 
weak  and  ordinary  wines,  are  situated  nearer  the  banks  of  the  second  than 
the  first,  they  cover  a  fortieth  part  of  the  surface;  the  woods  and  forests 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  may  occupy  a  third  part,  arable  lands 
less  than  a  half,  meadows  not  more  than  a  tenth,  and  waste  lands  nearly 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole.  Although  agriculture  has  made  great  pro- 
gress within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
from  the  number  and  extent  of  the  roads  in  the  department,  that  addi- 
tional and  important  improvements  in  the  same  branch  of  industry  may 
ere  long  be  carried  into  effect.     A  great  quantity  of  grain,  however,  is  • 

'•■  Sec  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  and  the  Traite  des  jeux  by  Thiers. 
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at  present  exported  into  the  south,  the  culture  of  the  potato  has  become 
general;  many  oxen  are  reared,  but  sheep  have  been  so  much  neglected, 
that  the  total  number  does  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand,  in  other  words, 
there  is  not  certainly  more  than  one  sheep  for  sixteen  inhabitants.  Coal 
and  iron  mines,  iron-works,  forges  and  furnaces  furnish  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  3500  individuals.  The  wages  of  labourers,  overseers,  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  these  works,  give  rise  to  a  circulation  of 
dÊ400,000  ;  the  neat  profit  derived  from  the  same  source  exceeds  iB3 3,000. 
The  wealth  of  the  department  may  therefore  be  said  to  consist  in  its  agri- 
culture, in  the  works  already  mentioned,  in  the  products  of  distilleries 
and  diflTerent  manufactories. 

The  district  of  Lure,  the  most  industrious  of  the  three  into  which  the 
department  has  been  divided,  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity.     The 
burgh  of  Hericourt  exports  cotton  stuffs,  and  Vyles-Lure  possesses  a  mus- 
lin manufactory,  in  which  nearly  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed. 
Saint  Bresson  has  been  noted  for  its  paper  since  the  year  1660;  it  supplies 
the  Parisians  with  the  finest  vellum  paper  that  is  sold  in  the  capital;  the 
value  of  the  kirschwasser,  which  the  people  of  Fougerolles  ■  Fougcroiies. 
send  to  the  same  place,  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  ' 
pounds.     Saint  Loup,  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  is  i  saim-Loup. 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Angrone;  it  carries  on  a  ' 
trade  in  straw  hats,  woollen  stuffs,  horse-combs,  and  bird-lime.  Different 
articles  of  cutlery  are  manufactured  in  Plancher-les-Mines,  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  mine  of  argentiferous  lead  that  is  still  worked.     The 
white  iron  works  near  the  village  of  Magnoncourt  afford  constant  em- 
ployment to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen.     Few  other 
places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  good  hones  are  exported 
from  Faucogney  and  Champagney,  that  granite  quarries  might  be  worked 
with  profit  near  Melisey  and  Chateau-Lambert,  a  village  well  known  for 
its  excellent  cheese. 

The  ancient  town  of  Luxeuil  or  Luxen  stands  in  a  fine  situ-  ■  mxeuu 
ation,  on  the  confines  of  a  large  and  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  • 
the  Brouchin  and  Lanterne,  two  rapid  rivers  abounding  in  fish;  hills 
covered  with  lofty  woods  rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.  The 
present  name  has  been  derived  from  Lug  and  Levi,  two  Celtic  words,  which 
signify  warm  water.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  place  was  called 
Lixovium  by  the  Romans.  It  appears  from  an  inscription,  that  the  baths 
were  repaired  by  Labienus  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  Caesar;*^  the 
most  of  them  are  now  in  ruins,  but  the  ruins  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
ancients.  So  long  as  the  waters  were  held  in  repute,  the  inhabitants 
spared  no  expense  to  render  the  town  agreeable  to  strangers.  Lure,which 
is  also  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  an  abbey, 
founded  by  Saint  l3eicole,  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  The  chief 
of  the  monastery,  who  afterwards  adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict, 
entitled  himself  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Empire;  the  building  serves  at  pre- 
sent as  a  residence  to  the  subprefect. 

According  to  the  learned  dissertations  of  certain  antiqua-  •  vesoui 
ries,  whose  labour  in  illustrating  the  language  and  manners  of  ' 
the  Celts,  merited  better  success,  the  name  of  Vesoui  comes  from  two 
Celtic  words,  Ves^  tomb,  and  houl,  sun;  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  as  in- 
genious as  it  is  hypothetical,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  tomb  of  the 
sun  was  connected  with  an  important  part  of  the  druidical  worship.  If 
the  etymology  be  correct,  the  town  must  have  existed  at  a  very  remote 
period;  it  happens  unfortunately,  however,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 

'  The  inscription  was  discovered  on  the  23d  of  July,  1755,  among  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient ihfrma£;  it  is  now  preserved  in  tlio  town-house.  Lixovii,  Therm,  Uepar.  Labie- 
injs  Juss.  C.  Jul.  Goes.  Imp. 
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ancients.  No  notice  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  France  before 
the  tenth  century,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  as  the  theatre  of  two  impor- 
tant events  in  the  annals  of  Franche  Comté.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  German  army  having  returned  destitute  of  provisions 
and  money,  from  an  expedition  against  Bresse,  resolved  to  plunder  Vesoul. 
The  general  had  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  scale  the  walls;  but  after  a  fall  of  rain  that 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  the  plain  was  covered  with  water,  and  the  terri- 
fied Germans,  attributing  the  phenomenon  to  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, fled  from  Vesoul,  leaving  behind  them  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
The  flight  of  the  Germans  was  occasioned  by  a  natural  cause;  the  waters 
of  Frais-Puits  had  the  merit  of  saving  the  town.  The  bed  of  a  torrent 
may  be  observed  about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Vesoul;  the  same 
bed  remains  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  ravine  through 
which  it  extends,  terminates  in  a  pool  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  depth  by 
sixty  in  diameter;  it  too,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  almost  dry;  but  after 
heavy  rains,  a  quantity  of  water  is  discharged  from  it,  which  inundates 
the  neighbouring  meadows,  reaches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and 
changes  into  a  sort  of  lake  the  sloping  country  towards  the  Saone.  This 
phenomenon  continues  sometimes  for  three  days,  after  which  the  waters 
retire,  the  gulf  empties  itself,  and  the  torrent  ceases  to  flow. s  The  siege 
that  has  been  mentioned,  was  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  baron  of  Pol- 
willers,  who  ought  to  have  respected  a  neutral  territory;  but  in  the  same 
annals  the  name  of  Turenne  is  associated  with  an  act  of  bad  faith.  No 
sooner  had  that  hero  presented  himself,  in  1644,  before  the  gates  of  the 
town,  than  it  surrendered;  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  were  signed; 
immediately  afterwards  it  was  pillaged;  the  convent  of  the  Annonciades, 
■where  the  inhabitants  believed  their  wives,  children,  and  most  precious 
effects  to  be  safe,  was  not  considered  inviolable;  the  town-house  was 
demolished,  and  the  archives  were  destroyed.  It  is  added,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pledge  the  sacred  vessels,  and  to  sell  many  valuable  articles  to 
pay  the  contributions,  and  redeem  the  hostages. 

Industry  and  wealth  have  been  diffused  over  Franche  Comté,  since  it 
was  united  to  France  in  the  year  1678.  Vesoul,  since  the  same  period, 
has  been  enlarged  and  embellished;  the  principal  church,  which  may  be 
remarked  for  the  Ijcauty  of  its  altar,  and  also  on  account  of  an  ancient 
sepulchre,  was  finished  in  1745,  the  present  town-house  in  1766,  the  courts 
of  justice  in  1770,  the  market-place  in  1772,  the  new  walk  in  1774,  the 
barracks  in  1777,  and  the  prefect's  palace  in  1822.  The  public  library 
has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  college  ;  it  consists  of  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  volumes;  in  an  adjoining  apartment  is  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  history,  to  which  valuable  additions  have  lately  been 
made. 

NeichboHr  Several  places  not  unworthy  of  notice   are  situated  in  the 

iioodofVe  neighbourhood  of  Vesoul;  the  grottos  of  Echenos-les-Molines, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  are  remarkable  for  their 
extent;  they  contain  many  bones  of  animals  now  extinct.  The  founda- 
tions of  vast  edifices,  traces  of  ancient  ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  ways,  that  have  been  discovered  near  Jussey,  a  town  of  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  inhabitants,  serve  to  strengthen  the  tradition  that  it  was 
built  by  a  Roman  colony  in  the  third  century.  Corre  is  probably  situated 
on  the  ruins  of  Didatium,  a  Gallic  city;  statues,  basso-relievos,  and  me- 
dals, are  found  in  this  humble  village— all  that  remains  of  an  important 
town. 

Gray.       I       Gray  rises  like  an   amphitheatre  above  the  banks  of  the 
'  Saone;  it  is  certain  that  before  the  revolution  there  were  not 

s  See  the  Annuairre  du  département  de  la  Haute-Saono  pour  1'  année  1825,  by  M.  M. 
Baulmont  and  Suchaux. 
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fewer  than  eight  convents  in  the  town;  it  carries  on  at  present  a  great 
trade  in  grain,  flour,  and  iron.  The  number  of  horses  employed  in  con- 
veying the  goods  by  land,  and  in  dragging  them  along  rivers,  amounts 
nearly  to  80,000.  In  one  work,  equal  perhaps  to  any  other  of  the  same 
sort  in  Europe,  are  saw  and  oil  mills,  mills  for  tanning  leather  and  felting 
cloth,  and  also  a  mill  in  which  twenty-four  thousand  and  sixty-six  quar- 
ters of  corn  are  annually  ground.  The  streets  are  steep  and  crooked; 
the  town  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  which  was  inhabited  by  Philip 
the  Bold,  John-sans-Peur,  Philip  the  Good,  and  Catharine  of  Burgundy, 
the  widow  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 

The  lofty  summits  of  Jura  form  part  of  the  French  territo-  •  Depanment 
ry;  the  chain  has  given  its  name  to  a  very  industrious  depart-  '  of  Jura, 
ment,  richer  perhaps  in  cattle  than  any  other,  abounding  in  woods,  but 
ill  provided  with  navigable  rivers.  The  eastern  part  is  the  most  moun- 
tainous, it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  ridges;  the  highest,  contiguous 
to  Switzerland,  is  covered  with  snow  six  months  in  the  year;  the  lands 
are  comparatively  sterile,  but  the  inhabitants  are  laborious;  in  the  second, 
fir  trees,  box,  and  juniper  bushes  predominate,  but  there  are  besides  some 
rich  pastures  and  fertile  vailles  ;  the  third,  less  elevated  than  the  two 
others,  is  also  less  unfruitful.  Mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble,  and 
saline  deposits,  are  worked  below  these  ridges;  low  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  that  yield  good  wine,  extend  over  a  surface  twenty  leagues  in 
length;  lastly,  plains  consisting  chiefly  of  arable  land,  form  the  base  or 
arena  of  this  natural  amphitheatre. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  watered  by  the  Doubs,  which  flows 
below  the  forest  of  Chaux,  a  forest  that  covers  several  hills,  and  a  surface 
of  50,000  acres.  Dole  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  • 
the  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with  vineyards.  The  vast  forest  near  ' 
the  town,  the  Doubs  and  the  canal  of  Monsieur,  which  bathe  the  walls 
and  fructify  the  fields,  the  Loire,  the  Cusaince  and  the  Glantine  that  wind 
at  a  distance,  the  curtain  formed  by  the  mountains  from  which  these  rivers 
take  their  source,  and  the  double  summit  of  Mont-Blanc,  the  most  distant 
object  in  the  picture,  are  all  seen  from  the  Cours^  or  highest  part  of  Dole. 
The  town  might  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were  better  paved,  if 
the  houses  were  more  regular;  according  to  the  expression  of  a  flowery 
writer,*'  *'it  might  then  look  like  a  nymph  in  the  middle  of  a  grove;"  at 
present,  however,  it  has  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  faded  belle.  It  is 
very  doubtful  that  Dole  was  ever  a  place  of  much  importance;  antiquaries 
may  affirm  the  contrary,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  a  few  medals,  some 
remains  of  pilasters,  some  traces  of  Roman  ways,  or  even  from  the  ruins 
of  an  amphitheatre,  that  the  town  stands  on  the  site  of  Bidatium;  besides, 
it  might  be  shown  that  Didatium  was  an  inconsiderable  city,  although 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  The  antiquity  of 
Dole  may  be  very  probable,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  its  an- 
cient name  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  also  that  the  surrounding 
country  is  well  adapted  for  antiquarian  research,  since  there  is  hardly  a 
village  that  does  not  possess  a  monument  of  the  Celts  or  Romans.  More 
than  one  charitable  institution,  a  prison  that  is  said  to  be  too  elegant  and 
too  commodious,  two  or  three  manufactories,  public  walks  and  romantic 
views  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  notion  of  its  edifices,  position, 
and  industry. 

To  prove  the  antiquity  of  Poligny,  it  has  been  said  that  it  t 
derives  its  name  from  Polis-Solis'^  the  city  of  the  sun;'  this  im-  *      °^^"^" 
portant  discovery,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind,  made  by  the  anti- 
quaries of  Franche-Comté,  may  be  the  results  of  a  creative  imagination, 
certainly  not  of  patient  research.     The  position  of  Castrum-Olinum,  as  it 

^  M.  Dusillet,  the  mayor  of  the  town.        '  See  the  Annuaire  du  Jura  by  M.  Bruand. 
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is  indicated  in  different  itineraries,  accords  with  that  of  Poligny.  Although 
at  present  merely  the  residence  of  a  subprefect,  it  was  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Great  Sequanaise,  and  it  be- 
came under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  summer  residence  of  these  princes; 
it  rose  then  on  the  height  which  now  commands  it.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  and  the  streets  are  kept  clean  by  the  waters  that  flow  from  several 
fountains.  It  has  given  birth  to  some  celebrated  men  in  their  time;  we 
may  mention  the  prebend  John  Molinet,  who  translated  the  poem  of  the 
Rose,  James  Coitier,  physician  to  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  and  president  of 
the  court  of  exchequer,  and  lastly  Nicolas  Rollin,  chancellor  to  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Many  ancient  monuments  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood;  two  druidical  stones  are  still  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  peasantry,  who  believe  that  they  turn  round  of  their  own  accord  every 
year,  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  midnight  mass.  The  ruins  of  Roman 
edifices  are  situated  in  different  directions,  but  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  built  has  not  been  determined.  The  people  jcall  them  the  Cham,' 
brettes;  the  traces  of  many  halls  or  chambers  are  still  apparent;  little  at- 
tention has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  them;  it  might  be  worth  while, 
however,  to  make  excavations  in  the  vicinity  ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  large  piece  of  mosaic,  which  the  count  de  Caylus  considered  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  kind,  and  which  lies  at  present  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  a  cultivated  field. 
A  bois        I      '^^^  products  of  the  vineyards  form  the  principal  wealth  of 

•  the  country  round  Poligny,  but  the  best  sorts  are  those  near 
Arbois,  a  neat  and  well  built  town,  the  birth  place  of  general  Pichegru, 
and  a  place  of  some  celebrity  from  the  remains  of  Celtic  monuments  and 
Roman  edifices.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  are  imposing;  the  people 
relate  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  malignant  spirits  that  haunt  them;  it 
appears  that  the  fairy  Melusina  resides  often  in  the  highest  and  largest  of 
the  black  towers.  If  these  old  traditions  have  not  originated  from  an  act 
of  cruelty  committed  by  Mahaut  of  Arbois,  countess  of  Burgundy,  they 
were  at  all  events  strengthened  by  them  ;  during  a  severe  famine,  a  great 
many  poor  people  fled  to  the  countess  for  refuge  and  subsistence;  finding 
it  impossible  to  provide  for  them  all,  she  confined  them  in  a  large  building, 
which,  together  with  the  inmates,  was  burnt  by  her  orders. 

•  Situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  mountain  pass,  watered 

•  by  the  Furieuse,  a  small  river,  and  commanded  by  the  ruins 
of  several  old  castles,  Salines  derives  its  name  and  wealth  from  salt  springs, 
which  were  found  to  be  very  profitable  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  sixth 
century,  when  Saint  Sigismond,  king  of  Burgundy,  ceded  them  to  the 
monks  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice  d'Agaune.  These  monks  worked 
the  springs  with  so  much  zeal  and  intelligence,  that  in  a  few  years  a  large 
burgh  rose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  abbey.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
a  town  which  has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  among  others, 
Fenouillot  de  Falbaire,  the  celebrated  dramatist.*^  A  destructive  fire  that 
lasted  three  days,  laid  Salines  in  ashes  in  the  month  of  July,  1825.  The 
hosp'^tal  and  the  salt  works  were  the  only  buildings  that  remained  ;  the 
first  was  too  small  to  afford  shelter  to  the  numerous  victims  of  the  ca- 
lamitous event;  the  second,  although  important,  required  only  a  small 
number  of  hands  ;  siill  these  must  have  been  the  only  resources  of  the 
ruined  inhaljitants,  had  they  not  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Subscriptions  were  opened  in  every  town,  and  the  money  given 
by  the  benevolent  and  the  charitable,  amounted  to  /.  100,000;  it  was  laid 
out  in  rebuilding  the  city.  A  spectacle  was  then  exhibited,  that  aflbrded 
a  signal  proof  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  receive  instruction 
whenever  it  is  offered  to  them:  the  workmen  flocked  every  evening  round 

^  The  best  pieces  uf  Falbaire  arc  L'Honnetc  crimlucl  and  the  Deu2&  Avares. 
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an  old  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who  applied  his  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  mechanics  to  their  immediate  wants,  to  teach  them  the  best 
and  most  economical  method  of  building  their  houses.^ 

The  territory  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  formed  in  the  middle  ages  •  Lons-ie- 
the  greater  part  of  Scoding,  or  Sco-d'In,  literally  the  country  '  sauinier. 
on  the  Ain,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  distinguished  then,  as  they  are 
now,  by  their  courage.  The  people  in  the  high  country  that  extends  on 
the  east  of  the  town,  are  said  to  be  more  active  and  intelligent  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  west,  who  prefer  agricultural  labour  to  manufacturing 
industry.  Lons-le-Saulnier  was  founded  in  the  fourth  century^  the  name 
of  the  town  signifies  a  measure  of  salt,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  springs 
may  account  for  its  origin. "*  Two  small  rivers,  the  Valiere  and  the  Sol- 
vau,  which  water  it,  flow  through  an  agreeable  valley,  surrounded  with 
vineyards  that  yield  excellent  wine.  The  ruins  of  two  strong  castles, 
those  of  Montmorot  and  Pymont,  crown  two  hills  that  command  the  town. 
The  Franciscan  church,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1250,  that  of  Saint 
Desire,  still  more  ancient,  a  large  hospital  that  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  patients,  and  lastly,  the  salt  works,  of  which  the  annual 
produce  exceeds  twenty  thousand  hundred-weights,  are  the  most  remark- 
able or  most  useful  buildings  in  Lons-le-Saulnier,  the  birth  place  of  gene- 
ral Lecourbe,  of  the  lyric  poet  Rouget  de  Lisle,  and  of  Roux  de  Rochelle, 
the  author  of  the  Three  Ages.  About  two  leagues  northwards,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  village  of  Beaume,  the  sources  of  the  Seille  issue 
from  the  crevices  in  a  calcareous  rock,  and  form  a  frightful  precipice 
more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  which  pieces  of  ice  may  be  seen 
even  in  the  fine  days  of  spring. 

Saint  Amour,  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  near 
the  western  frontier  of  the  department;  several  customs  and  y  Ancient 
ceremonies  are  preserved,  which  appear  to  have  been  handed  ^  '^"^1*^'"^- 
down  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  in 
lent,  or  as  the  people  call  it,  the  evening  of  the  Brandons,  is  observed 
with  the  greatest  solemnity;  all  the  village  girls  leave  their  cottages,  and 
illumine  the  neighbouring  hills  with  a  thousand  torches.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  custom  originated  from  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
story  of  Ceres  seeking  her  daughter  Prosperine.  If  children  lose  their 
father,  if  a  wife  becomes  a  widow,  the  relatives  meet  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  and  partake  of  a  repast;  the  women  may  minister  consolation, 
but  the  men  are  only  admitted  to  the  feast,  and  one  of  them  with  a  glass 
in  his  hand  pronounces  a  sort  of  funeral  oration.  The  burgh  of  Arinthod 
rises  on  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic  temple  dedicated  to  Mara  Segomon,  at  least 
an  ancient  inscription  has  been  discovered  there  in  honour  of  that  divini- 
ty, to  whom  the  Segoves,  a  powerful  tribe  in  Bresse,  consecrated  part  of 
the  spoils  which  they  took  from  their  enemies.  The  ruins  of  Olifernc, 
an  ancient  castle  near  Condes  on  the  Ain,  crown  an  almost  inaccessible 
mountain,  the  only  one  in  Jura  which  affords  shelter  to  bears.  The  castle 
was  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  on  account  of  an  obstinate 
resistance,  all  those  who  fled  to  it,  were  killed  by  the  French.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  three  noble  ladies  were  put  into  a  cask,  and  precipi- 
tated from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  into  the  river.  There  are  few 
peasants  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  have  not  met  these  noble  dames 
during  the  night,  or  who  have  not  seen  the  lord  of  Oliferne  and  his  at- 
tendants hunting  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 

'  See  the  Forces  productives  et  Commerciales  de  la  France,  by  M.  Charles  Dupin,  who 
mentioned  the  same  anecdote  in  the  introductory  lecture  to  his  course  at  the  Conserva- 
toire Royal  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

>»  According  to  Gollut,  an  author  who  has  written  more  than  one  valuable  work  on  the 
early  history  and  antiquities  ot  Franche-Comté,  the  long  is  a  measure  of  salt,  equivalent 
to  twenty-four  bushels. 

Vol.  v.— 4  C 
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I  Several  industrious  burghs  and  villages  are  situated  in  the 
'  district  of  Saint  Claude.  Septmoncel  is  equally  famous  for 
toys  and  cheese,  both  of  which  are  sent  into  different  parts  of  France; 
neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  twelve  hundred  persons  find  employ- 
ment in  making  and  cutting  imitation  gems.  The  village,  which  con- 
tains more  than  three  thousand  souls,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1826  ;  but  in  places  remarkable  for  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  such, 
calamities  are  soon  forgotten.  Chateau-des-Prés  supplies  the  neighbour- 
ing country  with  chairs,  tables  and  different  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture. The  burgh  of  Morez  exports  every  year  many  clocks,  watches, 
pendulums  and  spits.  The  people  in  Bois-d'Amont,  a  small  village  in 
the  neighbourhood,  make  wooden  cases  for  clocks,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  props  for  the  vine  dressers  in  the  department.  Saint  Claude,  a 
place  of  greater  importance  than  any  that  has  been  mentioned,  is  the 
only  one  that  remains  to  be  described. 
c  ,  .  r.,     .    I      Two  brothers,  Romain  and  Lupicin,  who  are  mentioned  in 

Saint  Claude.       ,.«,  ,  ^        n  ,     ,  ,\  '    .   ,  .         ,  -  « 

'  dînèrent  legends,  iounded  an  abbey  withm  the  territory  ot 
Saint  Claude  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  The  wealth  and 
revenues  of  the  abbey  were  augmented  by  the  profuse  donations  of  French 
kings  and  pious  princes  in  different  parts  of  Christendom;  indeed,  in  a 
short  time  the  abbots  of  the  monastery  became  lords  of  all  the  country, 
proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  and  sovereigns  over  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
people  allowed  themselves  to  be  divested  of  their  privileges  one  after 
another;  every  individual  who  had  resided  in  the  country  during  a  year, 
was  enrolled  among  the  vassals  of  the  monks,  by  whose  influence  and 
example  the  inhabitants  became  inhospitable,  indolent,  cruel  and  super- 
stitious. A  law  was  passed  that  completed  their  degradation,  the  wife 
or  children  of  a  vassal  could  not  succeed  to  his  house,  household  furni- 
ture or  moveable  goods,  they  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  abbey;  that 
iniquitous  custom,  against  which  Voltaire  employed  all  his  eloquence  in 
vain,  was  not  abolished  before  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth.  Exten- 
sive ruins  in  the  vicinity  induce  us  to  believe  that  Saint  Claude  was  a 
place  of  some  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  it  was  called  Saint 
Oyant  after  one  of  its  abbots,  at  a  latter  period  it  took  the  name  which  it 
bears  at  present,  but  which  was  changed  during  the  revolution  for  Condat- 
Montagne.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1799,  but  the 
sum  of  750,000  francs,  granted  by  the  consular  government,  and  sub- 
scriptions collected  in  every  part  of  France,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
rebuild  it  according  to  an  improved  and  more  regular  plan.  It  is  situated 
in  a  low  sequestered  valley,  bounded  on  one  side  by  mountains  cover- 
ed with  forests,  and  on  the  other  by  arid  heights.  There  are  twelve 
works,  in  which  five  hundred  persons  are  employed  ;  it  exports  clocks 
and  watches,  musical  instruments,  nails,  pins,  snuft'-boxes,  chaplets  and 
toys.  It  possesses  a  hospital,  a  large  college  and  other  useful  institutions. 
Department     i      The  heights  that  cover  part  of  Jura,  extend  into  Doubs, 


ol"  Doubs. 


I 


which,  like  the  last  department,  may  be  divided  into  three 


regions;  the  high,  the  middle  and  the  low.  Lofty  calcareous  rocks  arc 
situated  in  the  first,  their  summits  are  covered  with  snow  during  seven, 
or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
vegetation;  but  on  the  southern  declivities,  there  are  excellent  pastures 
and  line  vailles  shaded  with  forests  of  fir.  The  houses  are  scattered  at 
great  distances  from  each  other;  the  inhal)itants  are  hospitable,  they  havei 
preserved  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  distinguishes  the  pco]:)le  in 
mountainous  countries.  The  second  or  middle  region  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  milder  temperature;  wheat  is  cultivated,  and  the  vine  grows  on! 
some  of  the  heights.  But  the  most  extensive  hills  arc  covered  with 
forests  of  oak  or  beech,  which  are  in  some  places  mixed  with  fir,  a  tree 
that  disappears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country.    The  low  region  stretches 
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along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  commences  at  the  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  their  summits.  No  other  part  of  Doubs  is  so  populous, 
none  so  wealthy,  none  so  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine.  Several  high  plains 
in  the  two  other  regions  are  covered  with  marshes  which  seem  to  be  the 
natural  reservoirs  of  the  principal  rivers  that  rise  in  the  department. 
The  Doubs  bounds  France  and  Switzerland,  but  falls  first  from  a  preci- 
pice eighty  feet  in  height,  into  an  abyss  that  has  never  been  fathomed^ 
the  other  rivers  are  the  Loue,  which  puts  in  motion  several  mills  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  source,  the  Dessoubrc,  famed  for  its  trouts,  and 
the  Lison,  which  forms  a  cascade  near  a  fruitful  valley,  and  escapes 
through  crevices  in  the  rocks  into  a  different  part  of  the  country.  Lakes 
and  lai'ge  marshes,  subterranean  labyrinths,  grottos  in  the  form  of  gla- 
ciers, coal  mines  and  mineral  springs  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

Pontarlicr  rises  on  the  Doubs  at  a  short  distance  from  a  » 
pass  across  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland;  as  the  * 
same  pass  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  defended  by  a  fort  on  Mount 
Joux,  probably  Mons  Jovis,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  the  town  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity.  D'An  ville  supposes  it  the  ancient  JlrioUca, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine;  but  Dortz,  the  erudite 
historian  of  Franche-Comté,  has  shown  that  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
geographer  is  at  best  doubtful.  In  the  most  ancient  documents,  it  bears 
the  name  of  Pontalia  and  Pons-JEelii,  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the 
houses  are  well  built;  if  the  population  has  doubled  within  the  last  forty 
years,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  the 
trade  they  carry  on  with  Switzerland.  It  exports  annually  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wormwood  wine,  it  possesses  sleel  and  copper  foundries,  iron 
works  and  five  tan  yards.  General  d'Arson,  the  person  by  whose  advice 
floating  batteries  were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  was  a  native 
of  Pontarlier.  There  are  nineteen  works  or  manufactories  in  the  district 
of  which  it  is  the  capital;  the  most  important  are  three  of  cotton,  two  of 
paper,  and  one  of  glass. 

The  district  of  Besancon  is  twice  as  populous  as  the  last,  t  „ 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  still  more  industrious.  The  * 
city  is  the  ancient  Vesuntio,  which  Cxsar  chose  as  a  place  of  arms  during* 
his  expedition  against  Ariovistus;  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  it  was  no  inconsiderable  town  at  the  time  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  en- 
tered the  country.  Although  devastated  by  the  Burgundians  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth,  it  retained  its  importance; 
Charlemagne  ranked  it  among  his  principal  strong-holds;  it  became  under 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  seat  of  their  courts  of  justice,  and  it  was 
raised  in  the  twelfth  century  into  an  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick, a  dignity  which  it  preserved  until  Franche-Comte  was  united  to 
France.  The  Doubs  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  almost  en- 
compasses the  larger  or  the  high  town,  winding  at  the  base  of  the  walls, 
or  according  to  the  expression  of  Caesar,  forming  a  curve  not  unlike  a 
horse's  shoe.  A  citadel  erected  on  a  steep  rock  commands  the  town  and 
the  neighbourhood.  The  rock  is  the  ancient  Mons  Coelius,  and  the  two 
quarters  communicate  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  by  the  Romans.  The  Chamars,  the  most  agreeable  walk 
in  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Campus- Martins,  The  Black  Gate, 
a  triumphal  arch  that  was  raised  in  honour  of  Crispus  Caesar,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  is  perhaps  the  finest  ancient  monument  in  Besancon.  Within 
the  walls  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  and  beyond  them  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre;  in  short,  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed,  but  Besancon 
retains  its  primitive  form;  it  may  be  compared  to  an  ancient  in  a  modern 
dress,  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  France.  The  public  library  and 
scientific  collections  are  very  valuable,  the  former  consists  of  fifty  thou- 
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sand  volumes.  The  products  of  the  manufactories  are  sent  into  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  one  branch  of  industry,  the  making  of  clocks  and 
watches,  affords  employment  to  eighteen  hundred  workmen;  and  the 
number  is  likely  to  be  much  increased  as  soon  as  the  town  communicates 
with  the  canal  of  Monsieur.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Suard 
and  Moncey,  townsmen  of  Besancon,  to  show  that  it  has  contributed  to 
the  literary  and  military  glory  of  France.  Ornans,  a  small  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  peopled  by  three  thousand  inhabitants;  it  contains  ex- 
tensive tan  works,  two  paper-mills  and  other  manufactories  ;  it  was  the 
birth  place  of  the  Abbé  Millot. 

Hills  forming  a  group,  rise  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs;  they  are 
about  seven  leagues  distant  from  Besancon  ;  the  nearest  is  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  what  was  formerly  the  most  important  fortress  in  Franche- 
Comté,  and  the  small  town  of  Beaume-les-Dames  stands  at  the  base.  The 
town  is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient  ;  it  derives  its  surname  from  an  abbey 
of  canonesses,  in  which  there  were  not  fewer  than  five  nobles  among  the 
officers  or  attendants  of  the  abbess."  The  columns  that  supported  for- 
merly the  principal  altar  in  the  church,  were  removed  to  Saint  Gene- 
vieve in  Paris.  It  is  at  present  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture  ;  Leclerc, 
the  author  of  the  history  of  Russia,  was  a  native  of  Beaume-les-Dames. 
Saint  I  The  small  town  of  Saint  Hippolyte  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 

Hippoiyte.  I  ence  of  the  Doubs  and  the  Dessoubre,  near  the  extremity  of  a 
valley  enclosed  by  hills  planted  with  vineyards,  and  by  mountains  covered 
with  forests.  The  holy  swaddling  clothes,  which  the  faithful  in  Turin 
kiss  and  adore,  were  formerly  preserved  with  superstitious  care  in  an  old 
chapel  at  Saint  Hippolyte.  The  neighbouring  valley  may  be  mentioned 
on  account  of  numerous  iron  works,  from  which  clouds  of  smoke  rise 
day  and  night. 

I  We  may  leave  the  country  watered  by  the  Doubs  for  the  dis- 
Montbeiiiard  |  ^^.j^j.  ^f  MontbelUard,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  principality. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  adorned  with  fountains  ;  it 
is  commanded  by  a  castle,  that  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes. 
It  now  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  barrack  and  prison.  The  markets 
and  the  church  of  Saint  Martin,  in  which  a  roof  eighty  feet  long  by  fifty 
broad,  is  supported  without  pillars,  are  the  only  public  buildings  of  any 
consequence.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  con- 
sists in  watches,  fine  cottons,  and  leather;  these  products  of  industry  re- 
present an  annual  value  of  ^650,000. 

Dnpartment  Some  branches  of  Jura  and  the  Vosges  enclose  the  moun- 

o(  U|ipti  tainous  part  of  Upper  Rhine  on  the  south  and  the  cast;    the 

western  part  bounded  by  the  river,  watered  by  the  111,  the 
Birse,  other  small  rivers,  and  the  canal  of  Monsieur,  forms  a  long  plain; 
in  both  regions  there  are  forests,  vineyards,  and  fruitful  fields.  The  num- 
ber of  horses  and  horned  cattle  corresponds  with  the  richness  of  the 
country  ;  but  in  some  places  more  sheep  might  be  reared  ;  in  others  the 
quantity  of  oats  and  wheat  is  insuflicient  for  the  local  consumption.  The 
wealth  of  the  department  may  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  works  of 
which  the  materials  are  supplied  by  copper,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  to 
forests  and  coal,  and  lastly  to  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 

Bof.m.  I  -^  rock  near  the  base  of  the  Vosges  is  crowned  by  an  old 
'  castle  that  has  been  called  Bel-Fort,  on  account  of  its  position  ; 
a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  which,  from  usage,  is  pronounced  and 
written  Béfort,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  ;  it  was  fortified  by  Vauban. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  the  barracks  are  large  and  well  built; 
the  Savoureuse,  which  waters  the  walls,  turns  a  great  many  mills.     A 

n  See  ihe  Annuaire  Statistique  et  Historique  du  département  du  Doubs,  by  M.  Lau- 
rens. 
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large  cotton  manufactory  has  been  erected  at  Massevaux  pr^anpLuiifsteT^ 
a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Cernay  contains  a  poputat^oH  y  '  ( 
five  thousand  individuals,  who  are  employed  in  cotton  works,  print  fields^_-l 
and  foundries. 

The  population  and  industry  of  Altkirch  are  insignificant;  .     Huningue. 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  in  a  district.  Hu-  ' 
nîngue  was  a  well  built  town  in  the  year  1814;  it  was  fortified  by  Vauban. 
It  contained  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants  ;  the  number  at 
present  does  not  amount  to  nine  hundred.     It  was  ruined  by  the  invasion 
in  1815,  a  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  one  that  has 
been  signalized  by  heroic  and    glorious  achievements.     Blockaded  by 
twenty-five  thousand  Austrians,  defended  by  a  hundred  and  forty  men  un- 
der the  command  of  general  Barbanegre  ;  it  was  not  until  the  defenders 
had  lost  half  their  number,  that  the  town  capitulated  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.     The  small  number  of  the  defenders  excited  the  surprise  of  the 
victor;  not  more  than  seventy  soldiers  passed  before  him,  and  of  these 
thirty  were  wounded;  no  time,  however,  was  lost  in  demolishing  the  for- 
tifications, and  as  the  tomb  of  general  Abbatucci,  an  admirable  work  of 
art,  was  designedly  destroyed,  it   seemed  as  if  the  Austrian  wished  to  ^ 
punish  the  dead  for  the  noble  resistance  of  the  living. 

Mulhausen,  or  Mulhouse,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  i 
towns  in  Upper  Rhine;  it  possessed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  '  "  "^"' 
year  1828,  thirteen  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories,  eleven  of  cloth, 
seventeen  of  muslin,  seventeen  of  printed  calico,  several  leather  works 
and  foundries.  It  contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusively  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  workmen,  who  are  employed  in  the  town,  but  who  re- 
side beyond  the  walls.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  111  and 
the  canal  of  Neuf-Brisach.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  regular; 
there  are  several  public  buildings,  but  the  finest  are  the  town-house  and 
the  reformed  church. 

Seven  or  eight  small  towns,  worthy  of  notice  from  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Colmar.  Kayserberg  is  well 
built,  and  encompasse#with  walls;  it  was  formerly  an  imperial  city.  Ri- 
bauviller  is  adorned  with  an  old  castle,  and  Munster  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  printed  calico  and  in  kirchenwasser.  Roufi'ach  and  Soultz 
may  each  of  them  contain  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Guebwiller 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  sugar  works  and  cotton  manufactory; 
it  supplies  different  places  with  nails  and  hardwares.  Neuf-  »  NeufBrisach 
Brisach  forms  a  regular  octagon;  it  was  built  by  Lewis  the  ' 
Fourteenth,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  Saint-Marie-aux-Mines  is  encom- 
passed by  metallic  strata,  of  which  one  only  is  worked.  Some  writers 
afiirm  that  Argentana,  a  Celtic  city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  situated 
near  Colmar,  but  no  traces  of  it  can  be  found  either  in  the  town  or  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Colmar,  it  is  known,  was  a  mere  hamlet  r  coimar. 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  the  emperor  Frederick  the  * 
Second  surrounded  it  with  walls  in  1220,  but  it  was  not  raised  into  an  im- 
perial city  before  the  year  1552.  The  population  was  never  greater  than 
at  present,  but  it  is  long  since  the  town  was  considered  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest places  in  Alsace;  the  revenue  amounted,  forty  years  ago,  to  100,000 
franks;  it  is  now  more  than  double.  The  court  of  justice  may  be  the 
finest  modern  edifice,  but  it  is  inferior  to  an  old  building,  the  church  of 
the  Dominicans.  Few  provincial  towns  in  France  possess  so  valuable  a 
library;  it  consists  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  volumes.  Martin  Schoen, 
the  earliest  engraver  on  metal,  and  Rewbel,  a  member  of  the  Directory, 
were  born  in  Colmar. 

Schelestat,  the  first  town  beyond  the  territory  of  Colmar,  is  .  Department 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  111.     The  Vosges  which  rise  on  I  of  Lower 
the  left,  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  on  different  heights,  the  '     ""® 
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vineyards  that  command  many  rich  villages,  the  forests  on  the  rig^ht,  and 
the  fruitful  meadows  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  form  a  romantic  land- 
scape. The  town,  at  present  the  metropolis  of  a  subprefecture,  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace,  and  the  third  in  point  of 
importance.  The  antiquity  of  Schelestat  cannot  be  denied;  long  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Tribocci,  it  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Elcebus; 
but  although  antiquaries  assert  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted  that  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Ell  was  so  called  from  the  ancient  name  of  the 
town.  It  was  no  mean  place  under  the  Carlovingians;  Charlemagne  and 
his  court  celebrated  the  festival  of  Christmas  at  Schelestat,  in  the  year 
776,  and  Charles  the  Gros  chose  it  frequently  for  his  residence.  The  de- 
cline of  the  town  dates  from  the  tenth  century;  it  rose  again  into  impor- 
tance in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth;  but  it  suffered  much  during  the 
thirty  years*  war,  and  from  that  period  until  Alsace  was  united  to  France; 
since  the  union  it  has  continued  to  flourish;  the  population  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  Martin  Bucer,  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  in  the  cause 
of  the  reformation,  was  born  in  Schelestat;  it  was  at  the  same  place  that 
the  present  method  of  varnishing  porcelain  was  invented.  The  other 
towns  in  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  may  be  shortly  mentioned: 
Barr  contains  four  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  it  stands  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  vineyards;  Obernay,  equal  to  it  in  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, is  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Holenburg,  and  surmounted  by 
the  majestic  ruins  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Saint  Odile;  Roshein,  a 
town  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  persons,  consists  of  a  single  street; 
it  was  formerly  a  free  and  imperial  city.  The  village  of  Klingcnthal  may 
be  mentioned  with  these  towns,  on  account  of  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  also  on  account  of  a  royal  armory,  in  which  swords  are  made 
that  rival  any  in  Syria. 

I  Mutzig  and  Molsheim,  two  small  towns,  may  each  contain 
'  three  thousand  individuals;  the  first  is  known  for  its  fire-arms, 
and  the  second  for  its  excellent  blades  and  steel;  but  we  may  leave  these 
places  on  the  left,  and  proceed  towards  Strasburg.  The  lofty  but  light 
steeple  of  the  cathedral  is  seen  from  a  great  distant  ;  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  consequently  it  is  higher  than  any 
edifice  in  Europe;  indeed,  it  is  only  thirteen  feet  lower  than  the  great 
pyramid  in  Egypt.  The  cathedral  may  be  considered  a  model  of  Gothic 
architecture  ;  the  clock  that  decorates  the  interior  is  perhaps  the  most 
complicated  piece  of  machinery  in  France  ;  it  represents  the  motions  of 
the  constellations,  and  the  planetary  system.  Seven  gates  lead  to  Stras- 
burg; it  is  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  which 
was  built  according  to  the  plans  of  Vauban.  It  is  watered  by  the  111;  most 
I  of  the  bridges  are  built  of  wood.  The  royal  castle,  at  present 
1  jces.  I  ^j^^  residence  of  the  bishop,  is  the  finest  edifice  after  the  cathe- 
dral. The  court  of  justice,  the  town-house,  the  prefect's  palace,  and  the 
new  theatre,  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  an  important  town.  The  church 
of  St.  Thomas  was  built  in  the  seventh  century;  several  mausoleums  adorn 
the  interior;  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  marshal  de  Saxe,  the  work 
of  Pigal.  The  arsenal,  a  large  building,  the  barracks  and  the  cannon 
foundry  are  of  a  description  that  corresponds  with  a  fortified  town  of  the 
piarosnf  i  first  class.  The  protestant  acadcmy  is  onc  of  the  bcst  in  France; 
instniciion.  I  ^s  a  placc  of  instruction  it  may  rival  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany;  it  possesses  a  good  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  a 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  which  all  the  articles  are  arranged 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  natural  history.  Each  faculty  has  a  separate  library, 
but  there  are  besides  two  others,  the  one  belonging  to  the  observatory, 
and  another  open  to  the  pul)lic,  consisting  of  55,000  volumes;  in  the  last 
are  preserved  the  sword  of  Klcbcr,  and  the  iitiletto  of  his  assassin. 
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If  it  be  recollected  that  the  arts,  sciences  and  letters  have  •  celebrated 
been  long  cultivated  at  Strasburg,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  '  "'^■"• 
that  it  has  produced  many  eminent  men.  Kleber  and  Kellermann  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  military  art,  Ramond  in  physics,  Weyler  and 
Manlich  in  painting.  If  we  do  not  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the 
scientific  and  literary  societies  at  Strasburg,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  or  that  the  members  who  compose  them  are 
at  all  deficient  in  zeal  and  knowledge.  The  manner  in  which  the  cha- 
ritable institutions  are  managed  is  most  creditable  to  their  directors;  the 
prison  discipline  that  was  adopted  eight  years  ago,  ought  to  have  been 
imitated  throughout  France  ;  if  to  effect  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
prisoners  be  the  great  object  of  prison  discipline,  that  object  has  been 
attained  at  Strasburg. 

The  island  of  Robertsau  is  the  place  of  greatest  resort  in  the  •  Neishbour 
neighbourhood  ;  it  rises  on  the  south-east  of  the  town  ;  it  is  '  ^'^"*^- 
encompassed  by  the  111  and  the  Rhine.     A  neat  village,  several  country 
houses,  and  different  works  are  situated  on  the  island  ;  but  the  agreeable 
is  also  united  with  the  profitable,  there  are  many  fine  gardens  and  walks 
shaded  with  trees. 

An  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Klcbcr  has  been  erected  on  a  piece  of 
ground  near  the  town,  at  present  a  place  for  the  exercise  of  artillery.  The 
obelisk  of  Desaix  rises  behind  the  citadel,  on  an  island  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  Kehl. 

Although  the  origin  of  Strasburg  may  be  very  uncertain,  i  .  .  . 
still  the  name  of  Ârgentoratum,  by  which  Ptolemy  designates  '  "  ''^"'  ^' 
it,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  Celtic  root,  proves  that  it  was  anterior  to 
the  Roman  conquest.  Drusus  enlarged  it  and  made  it  an  important  for- 
tress; much  about  the  same  time,  the  arms  and  armour  made  at  Strasburg 
were  highly  valued.  When  Julian  defeated  the  Germans  under  the  walls, 
and  took  their  king  Chrodomaire  prisoner,  it  was  much  frequented  as  a 
station  between  Gaul  and  Germany  ;  thus  it  was  called  Strata-Burgus  in 
the  fifth  century,  hence  the  origin  of  its  present  name. 

The  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns  follow  the  fashions  of  ,  peasantry 
the  capital;  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  such  places  that  one  can  '  ^'^^^• 
judge  of  a  national  costume.  The  peasants  in  the  villages  between  Stras- 
burg and  liaguenau  go  to  mass,  or  to  the  reformed  church,  in  their  best 
dresses.  A  square  black  coat  is  purposely  left  open  to  show  a  red  waist- 
coat with  gilt  buttons;  loose  boots  made  of  soft  leather,  or  long  gaiters 
are  attached  to  black  rateen  breeches;  a  broad  hat  completes  the  costume. 
The  dress  of  the  women  has  been  thought  more  graceful,  it  is  certainly 
more  showy;  the  hat  does  not  conceal  floating  ringlets,  or  ribands  of  va- 
rious colours,  but  the  latter  are  only  worn  by  the  young,  never  by  married 
women.  Long  gilt  pins  serve  to  fasten  the  hair,  they  rise  in  the  form  of 
a  coronet;  a  black  silk  handkerchief  covers  the  breast;  the  bodice  is 
adorned  with  many  ornaments,  broad  sleeves  of  white  linen  descend  to 
the  wrist,  the  petticoat  is  made  of  green  serge,  and  bordered  with  red 
ribands. 

Haguenau  contains  several  manufactories,  and  a  population  , 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  individuals;  it  was  founded  by  ' 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  afterwards  included  in  the  number  of  imperial 
cities  in  Alsace.  The  sandy  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  fruitful 
in  madder,  of  which  more  than  2,000,000  kilogrammes  are  annually  sent 
to  different  parts  of  France  and  England. 

The  small  town  of  Saverne  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  , 
Vosges,  at  the  extremity  of  the  chain;  it  is  well  built,  and  the  '     ^^^""*^ 
heights  round  it  are  planted  with  vineyards.     The  hill  that  bears  its  name 
rises  on  the  west,  while  on  the  south-west  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Ilaut-Barr, 
a  castle  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Bouxviller  is  commanded  by 
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a  fine  Gothic  castle,  and  surrounded  with  ag^reeable  walks  ;  it  contains 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants;  it  is  situated,  like  the  last, 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Two  or  three  places  may  be  mentioned  in  the  most  northern  district  of 
Lower  Rhine,  which  borders  with  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Soultz-sous-Forets, 
a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  trade  in  the  best  wines 
that  are  produced  in  the  department;  coal  mines  and  a  saline  spring  that 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Seltz 
does  not  contain  a  greater  population  than  Soultz-sous-Forets;  if  it  be 
better  known,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  gaseous  and  mineral  water,  of 
which  more  than  thirty  thousand  casks  are  annually  consumed  in  Paris. 
Weissembourg,  or  Wissembourg,  a  town  on  the  Lauter,  derives  the  im- 
portance which  it  possesses,  from  its  position  on  the  northern  frontier. 
The  fortifications  have  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  war  from  the  reign 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  year  1815.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  in  linen,  porcelain  and  leather  ;  the  population  has  quadrupled  since 
the  time  that  Alsace  was  united  to  France. 
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Europe  continued, — Kingdom^  of  France, — Fifth  Section,'— Northern  Region. 

The  twenty-one  departments  in  the  northern  region  are  formed  by  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Lorraine,  Champagne,  Ile-de-France,  Normandy, 
Picardy,  Flanders,  and  Artois.  Education  is  more  general,  and  wealth  is 
more  diffused  than  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom;  the  population  relatively 
to  the  surface  is  also  greater,  for  the  mean  number  of  inhabitants  to  every 
square  league  is  nearly  equal  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty.  It 
surpasses  the  other  regions  in  the  extent  of  the  forests,  in  the  number  of 
horses  and  oxen,  in  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  amount  of 
the  revenue. 

Department  t  The  department  of  Moselle  is  contiguous  on  the  north  to 
of  Moselle.  1  ^j^g  posscssious  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
length  from  easC  to  west  is  equal  to  thirty-nine  leagues,  or  to  three  times 
the  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  land,  although  uneven 
and  well  wooded,  yields  twice  as  much  corn  as  the  inhabitants  consume. 
The  country  is  well  supplied  with  horses,  and  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the  breed,  they  might  be  very  valuable  for  the  light  cavalry.  Oxen  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  but  the  rearing  of  sheep  has  been  much  neglected. 
The  abundance  of  timber  enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  many  works 
or  manufactories  in  which  fuel  is  required,  and  to  derive  a  considerable 
profit  from  their  iron  mines.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  extent  of  the  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  and  to  the  apti- 
tude for  labour  by  which  the  lower  orders  (manufacturers  as  well  as  hus- 
bandmen) are  distinguished.  Agriculture  is  in  a  more  advanced  state 
than  in  the  rest  of  France;  the  peasant,  as  indefatigable  in  labour  as  he 
is  brave  in  war,  adopts  willingly  every  improvement,  raises  a  great  va- 
riety of  products,  and  multiplies  different  kinds  of  fruit;  the  vineyards 
which  he  cultivates,  particularly  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  do 
not  yield  much  wine  of  a  good  quality;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  exportation  of  wine  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  petty  proprietors  do 
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not  think  it  worth  while  to  substitute  the  best  stems  of  Burgundy  for  the 
larîçe  vines  of  Lorraine. 

Bitche  is  situated  below  the  western  declivities  of  the  Vos-  •       BUche. 
ges;  it  contains  two  thousand   seven  hundred  inhabitants;  it  ' 
may  be  considered  a  stronghold  of  the  fourth  class;  it  is  defended  by  an 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  summit  of  a  rock;  the  Prussians  attempted 
in  vain  to  take  it  in  the  year  1792.     Sarralbe  derives  its  name  from  its 
situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Albe  and  the  Sarre;  the  number  of  in- 
habitants amounts  to  three  thousand  three  hundred;  the  salt  works  in  the 
neighbourhood  yield  annually  a  thousand  tons  of  salt.    Sarre-  i  sarregue- 
guemines,  of  which  the  ancient   German  name,  or  Gemunde^  '  mines. 
signifies  an  embouchure,  is  situated  above  the  last  place,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sarre  and  the  Blise.  The  population  has  increased  two-thirds  since 
the  year  1790.     The  red  porcelain  made  in  the  town,  and  generally  used 
in  the  department,  and  the  snuff-boxes  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  trade  ;  the  yearly  sale  of  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
produce  a  sum  almost  equal  to  ^642, 000.     The   houses   are  well  built;  a 
broad  street  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  town;  it  terminates  at 
the  bridge  on  the  Sarre.     The   road   that  communicates  with  the  same 
bridge,  leads  to  Forbach,  a  burgh  of  three  thousand  inhabitants;  it  was 
there  Charles  the  Fifth  encamped  in  1552,  and  determined  to  risk  his  mi- 
litary glory  before  the  ramparts  of  Metz. 

Bouzonville  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  country  be-  •    Thionvuie. 
tween  Forbach  and  Thionville  ;  the  last  town  was  founded  in  ' 
the  eighth  century;  as  a  stronghold  it  belongs  to  the  third  class;  part  of 
the  ramparts  were  raised  by  the  Spaniards  ;  it  was  taken  by  Condé  after 
the  battle  of  Rocroy.     The  riding-school  is  perhaps  the  finest  building, 
but  there  are  few  edifices  of  any  consequence;  the  wooden  bridge,  more 
remarkable  for  its  clumsy  shape  than  any  thing  else,  is  mentioned  as  a 
wonder,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  geographers, — it  can  certainly  be 
quickly  taken  to  pieces  in  a  case  of  emergency.     The  population  of  the 
town,  now  the  capital  of  a  district,  is  ten  times  greater  than  when  it  was 
united  to  France   after   the   treaty  of  1659.     The  village  of  Cattenom  is 
situated  about  two  leagues  below  Thionville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mo- 
selle ;  it  is  the  place  where  the  greatest  cattle  fair  in  the  department  is 
annually  held.     Sierck,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  may  •     sicrck. 
be  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  distant  from   the  village;  it  ' 
stands  at  the  base  of  a  rock;  a  strong  castle  rises  on  the  summit.    It  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  different  manufactures;  the  stones  which  are  obtained 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  are  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  Metz  and 
Nanci. 

Longwy,  situated  on  the  west  of  Sierck,  not  more  than  half  i  Lon^wy. 
a  league  from  the  frontier,  does  not  contain  three  thousand  in-  ' 
habitants,  but  it  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  town.  The  first  stands 
on  a  rock;  it  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  The^econd  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  where  many  Roman  medals  have  been  at  different 
times  discovered.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  place  was  the 
station  of  a  Roman  camp,  bore  the  name  of  Longus  Vicus  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Brie,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  a  very  insignificant  town, 
,  consisting  of  steep  streets  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  rises  above  a 
fruitful  and  well  wooded  valley,  watered  by  the  Voigot,  a  small  river. 

The  most  frequented  road  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Lorraine,  •  jyigt^ 
is  not  considered  the  best  approach;  to  judge  favourably  of  it,  ' 
one  must  descend  from  the  neighbouring  heights  to  the  village  of  Roze- 
rieulles,  which  is  concealed  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  surrounded  by  orch- 
ards and  vineyards.  The  Moselle  winds  below  the  village,  waters  fruitful 
meadows,  and  divides  itself  into  several  branches,  which  give  perhaps  a 
more  imposing  appearance  to  the  formidable  fortifications  of  Metz,     The 
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courl  ot"  justice,  a  while  building,  seen  to  most  advantage  from  a  distance, 
forms  a  quadrangular  mass  near  the  lofty  trees  on  the  glacis,  the  finest 
walk  in  the  town.      Tlie  blackness  of  the  cathedral  contrasts  well  with  the 
general  colour  of  the  houses;  it  may  be  admired  also  on   account  of  a 
light  and  bold  steeple,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty-iive  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  with  others  of  a  smaller  size.  The  heavy  modern 
portal  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  graceful  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
building;  the  nave  exceeds  363  feet  in  length,  and  73  in  breadth.     When 
the  Mutte  or  great  bell  is  rung,  all  the  steeples  are  perceptibly  shaken. 
Antiquiiies.    I       Ars-sur-MoscUe  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Longe  ville, 
'  at  the  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Moselle  are  confined  by  a 
dike,  and  form  a  cascade  ;  it  contains  two  paper-mills,  a  velvet  and  cloth 
manufactory.     The  name  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ./?rj:,  indicates  the 
site  of  a  Roman  fortress.     The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  may  be  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  pillars  are  seen  in  the  vineyards  and  on  the  river  ; 
they  extend  along  the  right  bank  to  the  village  of  Jouy,  and  support  the 
majestic  arcades  that  the  country  people  call  the  Devil's  Bridge.  The  aque- 
duct, it  is  supposed,  was  the  work  of  Drusus;  it  supplied  the  baths  and 
naumachia  of  JDivodurum,  the  city  of  the  Mediomatrici,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  called  Metis,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into 
Metz.     An  ancient  bath  of  red  porphyry,  an  admirable  work  of  art,  and 
much  larger  than  any  in  the  Louvre,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  baptismal  font.""     Roman  tombs  have  been  discovered  at 
different  periods  near  the  site  of  the  former  citadel,  particularly  at  the 
time  when  the  building  was  pulled  down  in  order  that  the  public  walk 
might  be  enlarged  and  completed.     Ruins  attest  the  past  splendour  of 
Metz,  but  the  ancient  edifices  have  been  destroyed  by  time  and  barbarians; 
it  might  be  difficult  to  recognise  the  place  from  the  pompous  panegyric 
of  Ausonius,  which  has  been  engraved  below  the  peristyle  of  the  town- 
house. 

Metz  in  the  î  Metz  was  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  a  country  of  which  Thierry 
middle  ages.  !  ^yas  the  first  king.  Lewis  the  Débonnaire  died  there  in  the 
year  840,  and  the  body  of  t4iat  unfortunate  prince  was  deposited  within 
the  church  of  Saint  Arnoult,  then  in  the  suburbs,  now  in  the  town.  It 
became  a  free  and  imperial  city  during  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Second;  it 
reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  maintained  long  wars  against  diflcrent  sovereigns;  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  several  princes  solicited  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  among 
the  number  of  its  citi/.ens.  It  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Henry  the 
Second  by  the  intrigues  and  address  of  the  constal)le  Montmorency.  The 
duke  of  Ciuise  compelled  Charles  the  Fifth  lo  retire  from  its  walls,  who 
attacked  them  with  an  army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Al- 
though very  [)opuIous  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  much  less  so  than 
when  it  was  independent."' 
iiiicrior  I       1  he  improvements  made  in  the  city,  the  number  of  broad   I 

iiuiiiuuoiib.     I  streets  tliat  have  been  built  in  modern  times,  the  (|uarter  of  I 
Saint  Thiebaud,  the  large  Imrracks,  the  military  hospitals,  the  royal  col- 
lege. Saint  Vincent's  church,  of  which  tlie  portal  is  adorned  witli  a  triple 
range  of  columns,  the  new  market,  the  theatre,  and  five  spacious  squares 

'  It  is  ten  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  three  and  a  half  \\\  depth. 

Inhahiianla. 

^  It  contained  in  the  year  71  of  the  vulgar  era  ...  80,000 

About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  -                ...  60,000 

ill  the  year  1698                ....  ...  122,000 

111                 1741          ....  ....  oO.OOO 

In                 1800                ....  ...  32,000 

In                1802         ....  ....  34,000 

In                 1814                ....  ...  41,000 

In                  1827          ....  ....  45,000 
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render  Metz  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  best  built  towns  in  France. 
The  public  library  consists  of  thirty-six  thousand  volumes;  the  places 
connected  with  education  are  a  school  of  artillery  and  fortification,  an 
academy  of  commerce  and  drawing,  schools  of  arithmetic  and  geometry 
in  its  application  to  the  arts,  and  lastly,  an  institution  where  lectures  are 
delivered  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Much  certainly  has  been 
done  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  since  the  time  of 
Voltaire,  but  the  philosopher  condemned  Metz,  because  when  he  happened 
to  pass  through  it,  he  saw  only  one  bookseller's  shop,  and  read  the  signs 
of  several  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks.  Among  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  an  orphan  hospital  and  a  gratuitous  school  for  the  Jews»  The 
citiEens  refused  a  passage  to  the  allied  forces  when  they  left  the  French 
territory,  and  the  troops  had  to  cross  the  Moselle  on  a  bridge  which  was 
built  for  the  purpose  below  the  ramparts.  A  foreign  flag  had  never  been 
seen  within  the  walls  in  time  of  war,  such  a  spectacle  was  thought  dis- 
graceful in  time  of  peace. 

The  country  through  which  the  Meuse  flows  from  south-east  •  Dopanment 
to  north-west,  is  intersected  in  the  same  direction  by  fruitful  '  "'"•'^Jeuse. 
vailles  and  lofty  ridges,  where  the  air  is  cold,  but  wholesome.     The  lands 
are  well  wooded,  they  yield  plenty  of  grain,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bar 
is  famous  for  its  wine;  the  inhabitants  rear  many  horses;  the  number  of 
other  domestic  animals  might  be  increased  with  advantage. 

Leaving  the  ancient  province  of  Lorraine,  we  may  cross  the  •     ^^^^^^ 
heights  that  rise  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  arrive  • 
at  Etain,  the  first  town  in  the  department;  it  contains  three  thousand  in- 
habitants; it  is  well  built,  but  ill  situated  in  a  marshy  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ornes,  a  river  abounding  with  fish.    « 

The  ramparts  of  Verdun  are  seen  at  no  ereat  distance  from  t    ,,    , 

-,.  T*^  ,,  ,  .,11  r  '        \      Verdun. 

btam.  Iron  and  glass-works,  paper-mills  and  manutactories  * 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood:  the  town  rises  on  both  banks  of  the 
Meuse;  the  houses  are  well  enough  built,  but  the  streets,  which  descend 
rapidly  towards  the  river,  are  paved  with  sharp  stones,  as  inconvenient 
for  foot  passengers  as  for  carriages.  The  horse  barracks  and  the  ancient 
episcopal  palace  are  the  finest  buildings,  indeed  there  are  no  others  of  any 
consequence  in  the  place.  Verdun  is  mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  An- 
tonine  under  the  name  of  Virodunum.  A  road  along  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse  leads  to  Stenay,  a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  formerly  a 
stronghold,  it  still  possesses  very  large  barracks.  Montmedy,  although 
ill-peopled  and  worse  built,  is  more  important  as  a  fortified  town  and  as 
the  metropolis  of  a  district.  If  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Bar,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  same  name  in  France,  and  » 
the  chief  town  in  the  department,  is  watered  by  the  Ornain.  * 
It  was  formerly  called  Bar-le-Duc,  because  it  was  the  capital  of  a  dutchy 
which  made  up  the  small  country  of  Barrois.  The  town  was  founded  in 
the  tenth  century  by  Frederick,  duke  of  Mossellabe,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Hugh  Capet.  It  is  supposed  that  on  an  average  fifty  thousand  kilo- 
grammes of  cotton  are  annually  manufactured  at  Bar;*=  that  branch  of 
industry,  the  numerous  iron  works,  the  conveyance  of  the  timber  which 
is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the  transport  of  wines, 
account  for  the  activity  that  prevails  in  the  harbour.  The  Ornain  waters 
Lifi^ny,  a  small  but  neat  town  four  leagues  above  Bar. 

The  other  places  that  remain  to  be  described  in  the  department,  are 
situated  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Meuse.     Saint  Mihiel,  a  •  ^  . 
town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  was  formerly  fortified,  but  ' 
the  danger  to  which  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  was  exposed  when  he  besieged 

=  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  lb.  5  oz.  3  dr.  Avoirdupois. 
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it,  induced  him  to  raze  the  fortifications.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  the 
river  passes  below  well  wooded  banks,  cultivated  fields,  and  hills  covered 
with  vineyards.  A  monument  that  judges  are  likely  to  appreciate,  may 
be  seen  within  the  modest  cemetery  of  the  parish  church;  it  is  a  sepulchre 
made  from  a  single  block  of  granulated  limestone,  white  as  marble;  thir- 
teen figures  indicate  the  hand  of  a  master  from  the  simple  way  in  which 
they  are  grouped,  as  well  as  by  their  finished  workmanship;  they  are 
attributed  to  Legier-Michier,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Commercy,  a 
neat  town  on  the  same  river,  encompassed  by  a  forest  through  which  a 
road  has  been  made,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  above  Saint 
Mihiel.  The  Meuse  leads  also  to  Vaucouleurs,  which  derives  its  name 
from  verdant  meads  and  vallies  enamelled  with  wild  fliowers.  The  town 
contains  two  thousand  souls;  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre; 
a  small  canal  supplied  by  the  Meuse  and  the  fountain  qï  Vaise,  serves  to 
augment  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants,  which  consists  chiefly  in  leather  and 
cotton  stuffs.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  Abbé  L'Advocat,  who  pub- 
lished a  geographical  dictionary  under  the  feigned  name  of  Vosgien. 
Department  ^^  ^^  neccssary  to  asccnd  the  Meuse  the  distance  of  four 

ofVosges.  leagues,  to  visit  the  village  where  the  heroine  of  the  fifteenth 
Domreiuy.  ccntury  was  born.  Domremy-la-Pucelle  rises  in  a  valley  em- 
bellished by  the  windings  of  the  river.  These  verdant  meadows,  these 
hills  covered  with  pastures,  were  the  places  where  the  young  Joan  of  Arc 
tended  her  flocks;  her  days  were  spent  in  solitude  and  in  peace  until  she 
left  her  rural  labours,  and  led  the  French  to  victory  after  they  had  been 
disheartened  by  defeat.  The  house  in  which  she  was  born  stands  near 
the  church;  it  may  be  easily  discovered  by  a  Gothic  door,  that  supports 
three  scutcheons  and  a  statue,  in  which  she  is  represented  in  full  armour. 
In  the  year  1818,  a  Prussian  count  wished  to  purchase  the  statue  from 
the  proprietor  of  this  ancient  abode;  on  his  refusal  to  part  with  it,  he  was 
offered  six  thousand  franks  for  the  house;  but  the  Frenchman,  unwilling 
to  sell  it  to  a  foreigner,  gave  it  to  the  department  for  a  third  part  of  the 
sum.  The  house  of  Joan  d'Arc  has  thus  become  national  property,  and 
the  former  owner  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
as  a  reward  for  his  patriotism.  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  granted  the  village 
twelve  thousand  franks  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Joan,  and 
eight  thousand  to  found  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  in  which  the  young 
girls  in  Domremy  and  the  neighbouring  hamlets  are  gratuitously  educated. 
The  house,  which  had  almost  fallen  into  decay,  was  lately  rebuilt,  but  the 
original  plan  has  not  been  altered;  a  fine  painting,  the  gift  of  the  king, 
decorates  the  principal  room.  The  market  place  is  surrounded  with 
poplar  trees,  and  watered  by  a  fountain,  of  which  the  quadrangular  base 
supports  four  pilasters  crowned  with  an  entablature  and  a  double  pedi- 
ment; beneath  them  is  placed  a  statue  of  the  Maid,  which  was  also  the 
gift  of  royalty.  The  inscription  on  this  monument,  To  the  memory  of  Joan 
d*Arc,  may  recall  the  simple  habits  of  the  person  it  is  intended  to  com- 
memorate.** 

The  burgh  of  Grand,  about  three  leagues  on  the  west  of  Domremy, 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  amphitheatre;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in 
hardwares.  The  neat  town  of  Neuf-Chateau,  the  capital  of  a  subprefec- 
ture,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  high  hills  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mouzon 
and  the  Meuse.  Mirecourt,  also  a  chief  town,  is  watered  by  the  Modon, 
it  bore  the  name  of  Mercurii  Curtis  in  the  middle  ages;  it  does  not  pos- 
sess, however,  any  marks  of  antiquity.  It  is  ill  built,  but  the  neighbour- 
ing country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated;  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants 

'^  Sec  the  work  entitled  I'orces  productives  et  commerciales  de  la  France,  by  M.  le 
Baron  Charles  Diipin,  tome  i.  page  202. 
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consists  chiefly  in  lace.  Contrexeville,  a  small  village  encompassed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Vair,  which  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  is  famed 
on  account  of  a  medicinal  spring  to  which  many  persons  aiflicted  with 
oppilations  resort;  more  than  four  thousand  bottles  of  the  water  are  an- 
nually sent  to  Paris. 

Ramberviller  or  Rambervillers  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  hops;  the 
inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  industrious,  their  number  amounts  to  more 
than  five  thousand  ;  there  is  a  public  library  in  the  town,  consisting  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  the  last  place  of  any  consequence 
that  can  be  mentioned  in  the  lower  part  of  Vosges.  The  lofty  region  is 
formed  by  a  series  of  rounded  summits  with  gentle  declivities, 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  heights  that  extend  on 
the  side  of  Alsace.  There  are  no  old  castles  associated  with 
different  epochs  of  the  middle  ages,  but  scenery  constantly  varied,  and 
landscapes  not  unlike  those  in  Switzerland,  although  in  a  much  smaller 
scale.  The  mountains  abound  in  iron,  copper  and  lead;  these  metals  are 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  numerous  works  are  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  streams  which  descend  from  almost  all  the  heights.  Thus, 
although  the  products  are  different,  the  two  regions  are  equally  favoured 
by  nature;  the  plains  and  low  vallies  yield  as  much  corn  as  the  inhabit- 
ants require,  and  a  surplus  quantity  of  oats  equal  to  1,800,000  bushels;  it 
might  be  inferred  from  so  great  an  access  that  there  were  not  many  horses 
in  the  country  ;  the  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact,  for  in  proportion  to 
the  surface,  it  contains  twice  as  many  as  tHe  mean  number  in  other  de- 
partments. The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  number  of  oxen, 
but  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  sheep;  it  appears,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  average  quantity  in  the  country. 

Epinal  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Vosges,  and  watered  i 
by  the  Moselle,  which  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  ;  walks  '    '""^  ' 
shaded  by  trees  extend  X)n  both  banks  of  the  river;  the  town  was  formerly 
fortified,  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ramparts. 
Although  ill  peopled,  it  contains  different  places  of  education,  a  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  and  a  library  of  more  than  seventeen  thousand  volumes. 

The  small  town  of  Remiremont  rises  above  Epinal  on  the  • 
left  bank  of  the  Moselle;  it  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  about  '  ^™'''®'"°"  ■ 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  but  the  position  was  changed  on  ac- 
count of  the  devastations  that  were  committed  by  Hungarian  invaders. 
The  name  of  Remiremont  is  derived  from  a  mountain  above  the  ancient 
site,  on  which  count  Romaric  built  the  castle  of  Romarimont.  The  same 
powerful  and  rich  lord,  despising  the  vanities  of  this  world,  founded  two 
convents  in  the  year  620,  the  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women  ;  to 
these  he  bequeathed  all  his  wealth  ;  his  liberality  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  saint.  One  of  these  convents,  the  abbey  of  lady  canonesses,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  became  in  time  very  celebrated.  The  inmates  were 
not  required  to  take  an  oath,  they  enjoyed  many  privileges  ;  the  abbess 
was  entitled  a  princess  of  the  Holy  Empire;  on  occasions  of  ceremony  she 
was  preceded  by  a  seneschal,  who  held  her  crosier,  and  followed  by  a  lady 
of  honour,  who  carried  her  mantle.  It  was  customary  for  the  same  per- 
son to  review  the  burgesses,  and  to  present  them  with  colours  ;  other 
prerogatives,  which  are  only  conferred  on  sovereigns,  were  attached  to 
the  office.  Plombières,  a  small  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  indebted 
to  king  Stanislas  for  an  hospital  and  a  large  church.  The  village  of  Bus- 
sang,  near  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  is  well  known  for  its  cold  mineral 
water,  of  which  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  bottles  are  sent  into 
different  parts  of  France.  The  finest  cataract  in  Vosges  is  situated  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Epinal  and  Remiremont,  near  the  village  of  Tendon; 
it  falls  from  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 
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_  ,  .„,        T      The  small  town  of  Saint  Die  or  Saint  Diey,  the  capital  of  a 

Saint  Die.  I  ^  n  ,,  r  •,-  ,  11 

*  subpreiecture,  and  the  seat  ot  a  diocess  that  was  erected  about 
fifty  years  ago,  possesses  little  or  nothing  of  any  consequence;  it  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  encompassed  with  walls  on  the  banks  of  the  Meurthe. 
The  best  cheeses  in  Vosges  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
greatest  number  are  exported  from  Gerardmer,  or  Geromé,  a  burgh  of 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  romantic  part  of  the  country; 
Lac-Blanc  and  Lac-Noir,  the  lakes  of  Longemer  and  Retournemer,  may  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  Gerardm.er,  the  largest  of  any,  covers  a  sur- 
face of  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  and  gives  birth  to  the  Valogne,  a  feeder 
of  the  Moselle. 

Department  |  The  department  of  Meurthe  resembles  that  of  Vosges;  moun- 
of  Meurthe.  1  tains  not  different  in  their  component  parts,  although  less  ele- 
vated, extend  from  south  to  north  on  the  western  and  eastern  frontiers. 
As  to  the  products,  the  two  departments  differ  essentially  from  each  other; 
like  Vosges,  Meurthe  produces  more  grain  than  it  consumes;  the  vineyards 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  forests  more  extensive;  there  are  fewer  oxen, 
but  a  comparatively  greater  number  of  horses  and  sheep. 

Three  places,  of  some  importance  from  their  industry,  the  last  in  the 
.^^  ^  I  chain  of  Vosges,  may  be  shortly  mentioned.     Cirey  is  situated 

'  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vezouse;  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  glass  and  crystal,  which  the  inhabitants  manufacture;  the  second, 
or  Saint  Quirin,  possesses  works  of  the  same  sort,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  company;  the  third,  or  Phalsburg,  a  strong  town,  rises 
on  a  height,  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  exports  a 
great  quantity  of  liqueurs  and  essences.  All  the  three  are  situated  in  the 
district  of  Sarrebourg,  an  ancient  city,  the  Pons  Sarravi  of  the  Romans, 
so  called  from  its  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarre.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  trade  in  plaster  ornaments,  and  in  cases  for  small  clocks,  which, 
although  made  of  the  same  substance,  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  gilt 
bronze. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Seille  derives  its  name  from  the  saline 
j  lands  it  waters  ;  leaving  the  marsh  of  Indre,  it  passes  through 

•  Dieuze,  a  town  of  four  thousand  souls,  important  chiefly  on 
account  of  springs  from  which  salt  has  been  extracted  during  eight  hun- 
dred years.  It  must  have  been  more  considerable  in  ancient  times,  for  it 
was  the  Decem-Pagi  of  the  Romans.  Some  remains  of  antiquity  have  been 
discovered  at  Marsal,  a  stronghold  in  an  unhealthy  and  marshy  situation. 
Salt  springs  are  worked  near  Moyenvic,  which  was  dismantled  by  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  Vic  contains  twice  as  many  inhabitants,  and  possesses 
a  very  valuable  mine  of  rock  salt.  Chateau  Salins,  at  some  leagues  on 
the  north  of  Vic,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Little-Seille; 
a  small  spring  rises  in  the  vicinity. 

Invalids  repair  to  the  mineral  fountain  of  Lombrigny,  near  the  small 

town  of  Blamont  on  the  Vezouse,  where  the  former  princes  of  Salm-Salm 

used  to  reside.     Badonvillers  is  watered  by  the  Blette,  it  supplies  different 

parts  of  France  with  awls  and  puncheons  that  are  little  inferior  to  the 

best  in  Germany.     Baccarat  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Meurthe,  at  the 

base  of  a  lofty  and  steep  hill  near  a  large  forest;  it  may  be  mentioned 

among  the  industrious  towns  of  France,  for  it  possesses  glass  and  crystal 

works,  in  which  more  than  three  thousand  persons  are  employed. 

t  The  Vezouse  traverses  a  fruitful  plain,  and  waters  Luneville, 
Luneville.        I  ,  «  i    i     •       /•  i  i     i     i  i     . 

'  a  place  ol  some  celebrity  Irom  the  treaty  concluded  between 

France  and  Austria  in  1801.     It  was  a  small  stronghold  about  the  middle 

of  the  seventeenth  century;  it  was  afterwards  improved  and  embellished 

by  duke  Leopold.     The  castle,  which  served  as  a  residence  to  the  dukes 

of  Lorraine  and  to  king  Stanislas,  has  been  converted  into  barracks  for 

cavalry.     The  new  infantry  barracks  may  serve  as  a  model  for  other  build- 
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ings  of  tire  same  sort;  the  architecture  is  simple,  the  interior  is  commo- 
tliousuml  well  uirecl,  indeed  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The  riding  school,  one  of  the  largest  in 
France,  is  three  hundred  feet  long  by  eighty  broad.  A  fountain,  in  which 
the  water  issues  from  eight  diflerent  outlets,  adorned  the  principal  square; 
as  it  is  still  mentioned  in  the  most  recent  geographical  dictionaries,  itine- 
raries, and  descriptions  of  France,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
known  that  it  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1796.  Luneville  was  the  birth 
place  of  liouHlers,  INIonvel,  and  the  eloquent  Girardin. 

The  road  from  Luneville  to  Nancy  extends  along  the  forest 
of  Vitrimont,  which  bounds  the  right  bank  of  the  Meurthe; 
Rosiere-aux-Salines  rises  on  the  opposite  bank;  the  inhabitants 
employed  themselves  formerly  in  extracting  salt  from  neighbouring 
springs;  at  present,  however,  they  are  no  longer  worked.  The  river  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  at  Saint  Nicolas-du-Port,  a  small  town  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  which  the  only  remarkable  building  is  an  old 
Gothic  church. 

Nancy  consists  of  broad,  straight,  and  almost  deserted  t 
streets;  in  the  number  of  public  buildings  it  surpasses  most  '  '  ^"*^^* 
towns  of  the  same  size;  the  Royal  Place  forms  the  principal  square,  the 
others  are  large  and  regular;  many  of  them  are  adorned  with  fountains. 
The  prefect's  palace,  the  theatre  and  the  town-house,  little  inferior  to  any 
other  in  France,  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices  within  the  walls.  Four 
bronze  fountains  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Place,  and  several  long 
streets  reach  from  it  to  the  extremities  of  the  town;  two  of  them  extend 
in  different  directions,  and  meet  at  a  triumphal  arch.  The  hospital  and 
the  barracks  are  decorated  with  many  ornaments;  the  churches  are  more 
modest,  or  at  all  events  not  so  gawdy  in  point  of  architecture.  The  church 
of  Bon-Secours  in  the  suburb  Saint  Nicolas,  contains  a  master-work  by 
Girardon  ;  it  is  the  mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of  Stanislas,  king 
of  Poland,  the  person  by  whom  the  city  was  enlarged  and  embellished. 
The  tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  are  much  inferior  as  specimens  of 
art,  they  are  placed  within  the  cathedral.  The  old  town  resembles  what 
Nancy  was  before  the  virtuous  Stanislas,  whose  income  did  not  certainly 
exceed  /.  100,000,  undertook  to  build  a  new  city,  which,  together  with  the 
improvements  made  by  him  at  Luneville,  and  the  sums  laid  out  in  found- 
ing schools  and  useful  institutions,  prove  what  may  be  done  by  economical 
and  judicious  management. 

It  is  to  the  same  prince  that  Nancy  owes  an  academy  of  let-  .  useful  insti- 
ters  and  sciences,  a  valuable  museum,  a  public  library  of  26,000  I  tutions. 
volumes,  and  a  botanical  garden,  in  which  there  are  more  than  four  thou- 
sand plants.  Commerce,  and  the  various  branches  of  industry  connected 
with  it,  were  not  held  in  great  estimation;  the  town  might  have  been 
compared  to  a  French  noble  of  past  days,  who  thought  himself  degraded 
if  he  engaged  in  trade.  But  these  prejudices  and  other  effects  of  igno- 
rance have  within  the  last  ten  years  been  gradually  removed;  the  inha- 
bitants are  now  aware  that  their  town  possesses  nothing  royal  but  deserted 
palaces  and  melancholy  associations.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  vulnerary 
drugs,  embroidered  stuffs,  cloth  and  cotton,  for  which  there  are  two  large 
manufactories.  The  impulse  has  been  given,  and  the  canal  from  Paris 
to  the  Rhine  may  render  Nancy  one  of  the  most  industrious  cities  in 
France.  The  inhabitants  may  distinguish  themselves  in  literature  and  in 
the  arts;  they  have  not  forgotten  that  Callot,  whose  patriotism  was  only 
equalled  by  his  talent,  that  Madai>*e  de  Graffigny,  Palissot,  Saint  Lambert, 
and  other  celebrated  persons  still  alive,  were  born  in  the  town. 

The  Meurthe  joins  the  Moselle  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  ■  pont  à-Mou?- 
below  Nancy.     Pont-a-Mousson  is  situated  on  the  last  river,  '  ^on. 
at  the  base  of  a  high  hill,  near  a  valley  surrounded  by  fruitful  heights. 
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The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  communicate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  a  bridge;  it  contains  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  the  houses 
are  well  built,  one  of  the  squares  is  encompassed  with  arcades.  It  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  brave  Duroc,  who  fell  in  battle  on  the  twenty-third 
of  May,  1813.  Remains  of  ancient  times  have  been  discovered  on  the 
height  from  whichit  derives  its  name,  and  which,  it  has  been  proved,  was 
crowned  with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

1  The  name  of  Toul  has  undergone  during  a  period  of  eigh- 
^  teen  hundred  years,  fewer  changes  than  that  of  most  towns; 
it  was  called  Tullum  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Leuci  in  the  time  of 
Caesar.  The  Moselle  flows  below  the  walls;  the  buildings  are  hardly 
worthy  of  notice;  the  ancient  diocesan  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  without  ornaments,  and  without  majesty.  The  town  is  not  very  popu- 
lous, the  trade  is  insignificant,  it  consists  chiefly  in  earthen  ware  and 
leather. 

The  inhabitants  of  Upper  Marne  are  industrious;  the  fields, 
the  vineyards  and  the  woods  are  productive.  The  soil,  un- 
equal and  mountainous,  is  richer  in  iron  than  any  other  depart- 
ment ;  it  is  very  fruitful  in  diff*erent  kinds  of  grain,  and  it  is  doubtful,  if 
relatively  to  the  superficial  extent,  more  horses  and  oxen  are  reared  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom;  in  short,  if  the  means  of  communication 
corresponded  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  with  the  industry  and 
activity  of  the  inhabitants,  it  might  be  classed  with  the  most  wealthy  and 
most  populous  departments  in  France. 

Boiubon-ies-  J  Bourbon-les-Bains  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  of 
Bains.  1  Laugrcs;  it  is  built  on  a  declivity  at  the  confluence  of  two 

small  rivers,  the  Borne  and  the  Apance.     Many  of  the  houses  are  old, 
most  of  the  streets  are  crooked,  and  the  town  does  not  contain  more  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants;  but  it  derives  some  importance  from  the  cele- 
brity of  the  baths,  and  also  perhaps  from  a  large  military  hospital,  in 
which  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  beds.     The  temperature  of  the 
springs  varies  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  degrees  of  Reaumur;  a  person, 
it  is  said,  cannot  hold  his  hand  in  the  water,  but  he  may  drink  it  without 
any  painful  sensation.     The  use  of  them  is  recommended  in  nervous  com- 
plaints, in  paralysis,  and  other  diseases;  the  first  baths  were  erected  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  place  was  called  Aqux  Borvonis.     The  Meuse  takes 
its  source  in  a  valley  about  four  leagues  eastward  of  the  town.     Two  small 
vailles  on  the  south  of  it  are  watered  by  two  streams,  and  their  junctions 
forms  the  Marne,  which  traverses  the  department  from  south  to  north,     j 
I      Langres  is  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  same  river,  ont 
angres.      |  ^^^  summit  of  a  steep  height;  it  exports  a  great  quantity  of 
cutlery  into  different  countries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  furl 
with  Switzerland.     It  seems  as  if  the  prosperity  of  the  town  depended  onK 
these  branches  of  industry,  and  as  the  population  was  much  diminished»; 
about  ten  years  ago,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  without  them  it  might] 
fall  into  decay.     There  are  different  useful  and  charitable  institutions;  the 
most  celebrated,  perhaps,  are  the  schools  in  which  geometry  and  me- 
chanics in  their  application  to  the  arts,  are  gratuitously  taught.     The 
cathedral  is  considered  a  fine  monument  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  pub- 
lic buildings  form  a  sad  contrast  with  narrow  and  deserted  streets;  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  was  under  the  Roman  em 
perors.     It  bore  the  name  oî  Ândematunum^  but  the  Romans  called  it  Lin- 
goneSy  for  thus  the  inhabitants  and  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  country 
were  designated;  it  had  its  senators,  temples,  capitol,  and  theatres;  thi 
people  raised  statues  and  triumphal  arches  to  Roman  masters,  and  it  i 
certain  that  inscriptions  found  within  the  walls,  have  served  to  illustrati 
some  difficult  points  connected  with  history  and  antiquarian  research. 
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The  town  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and  Plu-,  •  Eponinaand 
tarch;  they  have  related  the  history  of  Sabinus,  a  citizen  who  '  sabmus. 
revolted  against  Vespasian,  and  who  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  set  fire 
to  his  habitation,  a  stratagem  by  which  he  was  believed  to  have  perished 
in  the  flames.  Sabinus  concealed  himself  in  a  sepulchral  vault,  and  con- 
fided only  in  the  discretion  of  a  faithful  slave,  and  in  the  affection  of  his 
wife  Eponina;  but  the  frequent  absence  of  the  latter,  and  the  birth  of  two 
children,  revealed  a  secret  which  had  been  kept  nine  years.  They  were 
conducted  to  Rome,  and  brought  before  the  emperor  j  the  sufferings  of 
Sabinus,  the  heroic  devotedness  of  his  wife,  the  sight  of  the  two  children, 
tjieir  tears,  and  the  prayers  of  their  mother,  were  all  unavailing.  Epo- 
nina was  permitted  to  share  the  fate  of  a  husband  with  whom  she  had 
lived  so  long  in  a  tomb.  Sabinus  and  Eponina,  from  their  adventures, 
and  the  celebrity  of  their  historians,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  re- 
markable natives  of  Langres,  but  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that  Diderot  was 
also  born  in  the  same  place. 

Nogent-le-Roi,  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  shares  with 
Bourmont  a  trade  in  cutlery  and  hardwares;  the  latter  does  not  contain 
more  than  twelve  hundred  individuals;  it  possesses,  however,  a  public 
library;  both  of  them  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Chaumont,  •  ^^^^  ^^^ 
a  well  built  city  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  above  the  banks  of  ' 
the  Marne.  It  was  fortified  by  Lewis  the  Twelfth,  and  it  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Bassigni;  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  concluded  there  an 
alliance  against  Napoleon.  As  the  capital  of  the  department,  it  possesses 
such  useful  and  benevolent  institutions  as  in  the  present  state  of  society 
may  be  considered  indispensable;  the  old  walls  have  been  repaired  since 
the  year  1821,  and  it  is  now  ranked  among  the  strong  towns  in  France. 
The  celebrated  men  of  Chaumont  are  Bouchardon  the  sculptor,  and  Le- 
moine  the  Jesuit. 

The  windings  of  the  Marne  lead  to  Joinville,  a  small  town  »    j      „ 
of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  still  commanded  by  the  castle  in  * 
which  the  companion  of  Saint  Lewis  and  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Lorraine 
were  born.    It  was  at  Vassy,  or  Wassy,  a  place  at  some  leagues  . 
from  the  Marne,  that  the  creatures  of  the  Guises  massacred  ' 
in  1561  a  number  of  Protestants,  while  they  were   assembled  in  their 
church,  an  event  that  proved  the  harbinger  of  the  civil  wars.     Saint  Di- 
zier,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,  is  well-built,  and  en- 
compassed with  pleasant  walks  ;  it  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants  ;  it 
is  a  town  of  some  consequence  from  its  commerce  and  industry  j  twice  in 
the  space  of  six  months,  the  allied  armies  were  defeated  under  the  walls 
by  the  French. 

The  extent  of  the  roads  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  depart-  .  Department 
ment  of  Aube,  counteract  the  disadvantages  of  an  unfruitful  '  «f  Aube. 
soil.  The  Seine  and  the  Aube  water  it  from  south-east  to  north-west;  the 
roads  to  Dijon,  Befort,  Sens,  Chalons-sur-Marne  and  Paris,  cross  it  in 
different  directions.  Undulated  ridges  form  the  surface,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  regions  ;  the  one  on  the  north-west,  consisting  of  plains 
and  hills,  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  alluvial  land,  is  by  no  means 
productive  ;  oats,  secale  and  buckwheat  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  that 
succeed,  but  they  yield  so  scanty  crops  that  a  great  part  of  the  land  is 
suffered  to  lie  waste.  The  same  region,  wholly  destitute  of  trees,  has 
been  called  Champagne  Pouilleuse,  a  name  that  may  be  considered  very 
descriptive  of  it  ;"  the  inhabitants  are  as  poor  as  the  soil.  The  region  on 
the  south-east  differs  little  from  the  last  in  its  geological  structure,  but 
the  chalk  is  every  where  covered  with  thick  and  very  fertile  alluvial  de- 
posits ;  in  some  districts,  however,  they  are  so  heavy  and  tenacious  that 

=  Pouilleux  signifies  poor  and  wretched. 
Vol.  V.^4  E 
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it  requires  twelve  horses  to  draw  the  plough.  The  fruitfulness  of  the 
country  forms  a  happy  contrast  with  the  sterility  in  Champagne  Pouil- 
leuse, which  might  certainly  be  rendered  less  unproductive  by  planting 
resinous  trees  and  others  that  thrive  on  light  lands.  Cattle,  poultry  and 
bees  are  reared  in  the  rural  districts.  The  population  falls  below  the 
mean  term  in  the  rest  of  France,  but  the  grain  harvests  are  three  times 
more  abundant,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  is  still  greater  in  proportion. 
It  produces  excellent  wines,  of  which  two-thirds  are  exported;  it  is  well 
supplied  with  horses,  but  not  so  with  oxen  and  sheep.  The  industry  and 
trade  of  the  department  are  rising  into  importance  ;  the  chalk  so  common 
in  the  country  is  fashioned  into  different  shapes,  and  sold  as  an  article  of 
commerce;  cotton  and  cloth  are  the  principal  manufactures. 
Bars  r  A  b  I  ^^^  burgh  of  Clairvaux  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aube,  was 
'  '  once  famed  for  a  very  wealthy  abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1115 
by  Hugh,  Count  of  Troyes,  and  Stephen,  abbot  of  Citeaux.  Saint  Bernard 
was  the  first  abbot,  and  a  vat  may  be  seen  that  is  still  called  by  his  name; 
it  can  contain  eight  thousand  tuns.  The  building  has  been  partly  con- 
verted into  manufactories,  in  which  the  workmen  make  cloths,  bed-covers 
and  cotton  stuffs.  The  almost  ruined  walls  in  the  small  town  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube  bear  testimony  to  the  devastations  committed  by  the  hordes  of 
Attila;  the  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  a  destructive  combat  between 
the  allies  and  the  French  in  the  year  1814. 
Brienne  I  Brienne,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
•  Aube,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  that  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  space  not  less  than  a  thousand  paces  in  length;  the  one  is 
Brienne-la-Ville,  and  the  other  Brienne-le-Chateau.  The  first  rises  near 
the  river,  and  the  second  on  an  artificial  height,  crowned  by  a  castle  that 
was  built  for  a  military  school  by  Lomenil  de  Brienne;  the  same  school 
counts  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  list  of  its  pupils.  The  town  was  taken  I 
and  retaken  in  January,  1 8 1 4,  by  the  French  and  allies  ;  many  of  the  build- 
ings were  much  injured,  the  population  has  been  greatly  reduced,  it  does 
not  exceed  at  present  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

,  Ç,  .  1  Bar-sur-Seine,  although  less  populous,  is  better  built  than 
'  '  Bar-sur-Aube  ;  a  stone  bridge  of  elegant  architecture  commu- 
nicates with  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  public  walks  shaded  with  lofty 
trees  extend  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  of  Riceys,  containing  4000 
inhabitants,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Ricey-Haut,  Ricey-Bas,  and 
Ricey-Haute-Rive,  three  burghs  that  were  founded  by  an  ancient  Helvetiai 
tribe.  Ten  thousand  casks  of  excellent  wine  are  every  year  exported  fron 
the  district  into  Belgium,  and  other  countries  in  the  north. 

_        I       Troyes,  the   ancient  capital  of  Champagne,  stands  in  th« 
'  middle  of  a  large  and  fruitful  plain  which  the  Seine  waters 
the  river  encompasses  part  of  the  town,  and  divides  itself  into  severa 
artificial  branches  or  canals,  that  were  constructed  in  the  twelfth  centur 
by  Theobald  the  Fourth,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  th 
institutions  that  ensure  the  prosperity  of  their  town.     It  is  long  since  th 
palace  inhabited  by  that  prince  and  some  of  his  successors  has  disaf 
pearedjbut  the  remembrance  of  their  wise  administration  is  still  preserve 
in  the  country.     The  marriage  between  Henry  the  Fifth,  king  of  Englan 
and  Catharine  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  célébrât 
at  Troyes  on  the  21st  of  May,  1420.     The  same  Charles  was  not  asham 
to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  his  son-in-law  became  master  of  his  dominion 
but  nine  years  afterwards  the  English  were  expelled  by  Charles  the  S 
venth,  or  rather  by  Joan  d*Arc.     The  town  was  encompassed  with  feebl 
ramparts  before  the  middle  ages;  it  was  then  called  Trecœ.     At  the  peri<a  '  ^ 
when  the  Huns  desolated  Gaul,  Saint  Loup,  the  bishop,  sent  a  deputatiijl     p( 
consisting  of  seven  clerks  and  a  dean  to  Attila;  the  barbarian  conquer!    li 
was  about  to  receive  them,  when  the  luminous  rays  reflected  from  ti    li 
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sacred  ornaments  that  were  carried  with  great  solemnity,  terrified  the 
horse  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  in  consequence  thrown  from  his 
seat,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Magic,  Magic!  cried  the  furious  chief,  and 
the  poor  clerks  with  their  dean  were  put  to  death.  Troyes,  however,  was 
spared  ;  but  Attila,  compelled  by  the  Roman  general  Aetius  to  retire  from 
Gaul,  passed  through  the  town,  and,  in  order  to  protect  his  retreat,  made 
Saint  Loup  accompany  him  to  the  Rhine.  Troyes  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  when  Julian  defeated  the  Germans,  who  threatened  to  besiege 
it.  Augustus  conferred  on  it  the  privileges  of  a  city,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Âugustoboncu  It  may  be  ranked,  from  the  number  of  wooden  houses, 
among  the  ill-built  towns  in  France;  still  some  of  the  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  some  of  the  edifices  are  remarkable.  The  j 
cathedral  may  be  mentioned  for  the  elegance  of  the  Gothic  ' 
architecture,  the  magnificence  of  the  portal,  and  the  boldness  of  the  arches. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  872,  and  demolished  by  the  Normans  in  898; 
having  been  rebuilt  in  the  following  century,  it  was  destroyed  in  1 188  by 
a  fire  which  consumed  the  whole  tov/n;  the  inhabitants  began  to  build  it 
for  the  third  time  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
it  was  not  finished  before  the  sixteenth.  The  church  of  Saint  Urbain  is 
considered  a  model  of  elegance  and  lightness;  the  town-house  was  built 
according  to  the  plans  of  Mansard;  the  front  of  it  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  that  great  architect.  The  public  library,  which  contains  55,000  vo- 
lumes and  5000  manuscripts,  may  be  classed  with  the  most  valuable  in 
France.  We  may  mention  among  the  great  men  who  were  born  at  Troyes, 
pope  Urbain  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  a  cobbler;  he  instituted  the  festival 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  Passerat,  one  of  the  authors  of  Menippee;  Juve- 
nal Des  Ursins,  the  historian  of  Charles  the  Sixth;  Girardon  the  sculptor, 
and  Mignard  the  painter.  Piney,  a  flourishing  burgh,  in  which  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  workmen  are  employed  in  making  cordage,  is 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Arcis-sur-Aube  was  much  injured  by  the  allied  army  in  ■  Arcissur- 
1814,  but  it  has  since  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  in-  '  ''^^^^^ 
dustrious  inhabitants.  The  burgh  of  Romilly,  about  two  leagues  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Aube  and  the  Seine,  carries  on  a  trade  in  hosiery 
and  cottons.  The  body  of  Voltaire  was  interred  in  the  neighbouring 
abbey  of  Selliere,  in  the  year  1778,  but  the  building  has  been  since  de- 
stroyed. The  river  waters  Nogent-sur-Seine,  a  neat  town,  and  the  capital 
of  the  district  in  which  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Paraclet,  a  monastery 
founded  by  Abeilard. 

The  department  of  Marne  extends  on  the  north  of  the  last;  t  Depanment 
the  soil,  although  of  the  same  sort,  may  be  considered  more  *  of  Marne. 
fruitful;  long  ridges  of  chalk  are  covered  with  alluvial  lands,  that  yield 
very  valuable  wines,  and  a  great  quantity  of  corn.  The  wines  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  of  the  river  and  the  heights;  the  vineyards  near  the 
Marne  belong  to  the  first,  the  others  at  a  distance  from  it  to  the  second. 
The  people  in  the  rural  districts  rear  a  greater  number  of  sheep  than  the 
inhabitants  of  most  agricultural  departments;  the  lower  orders  in  the 
towns  find  employment  in  manufactories,  and  in  different  branches  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  town  of  Vitry  on  the  river  Orne,  now  the  village  of  -,  vjiry  le- 
VUry-le-Brûléy  derives  its  surname  from  an  act  of  cruelty  com-  *  ^«^'^ 
mitted  by  Lewis  the  Young.  While  that  prince  was  engaged  in  war 
against  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  he  made  himself  master  of  Vitry, 
and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Actuated  by  scruples  that  cannot 
be  easily  defined,  he  refused  to  pollute  a  church  with  blood,  to  which  1300 
persons  had  fled  for  refuge;  but  he  set  it  on  fire,  assisted  in  destroying 
the  victims,  heard  their  cries,  saw  the  flames  extending  their  ravages 
without  emotion,  and  did  not  leave  the  place  until  the  silent  smoke  rising 
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from  the  ruins  announced  that  his  vengeance  was  complete.  The  sad 
surname  "which  the  town  had  thus  acquired,  was  confirmed  by  new  dis- 
asters in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  was  burnt  by  the  troops  of  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  afterwards  wholly  destroyed  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  Francis 
the  First  determined  to  rebuild  it,  but  he  chose  a  more  advantageous  site 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  and  gave  it  his  name,  which  proves  that  it 
Vitry-ie-  I  ought  to  be  Called  Vitry-le-Francois^  and  not  le-Frangais;^  at 
François.  I  present,  however,  it  is  generally  styled  Vitry-sur-Marne.  The 
founder  intended  to  make  it  a  strong  place,  but  it  is  merely  encompassed 
by  a  ditch  and  earthen  ramparts;  the  houses  are  well  built,  the  streets  are 
broad  and  straight. 

The  road  from  Vitry  to  Sezanne  crosses  large  and  monotonous  plains, 
the  scene  of  unequal  struggles  between  the  French  and  allied  armies  in 
1814;  the  small  town  of  Fère-Champenoise  was  one  of  those  which  suffered 
J  the  most.     Sezanne,  formerly  a  strong  place,  and  once  more 
'  populous  than  at  present,  contains  hardly  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants.    It  has  experienced  many  calamities;  the  earl  of  Salisbury  took 
it  by  assault;  the  protestants  levelled  it  with  the  ground  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Ninth;  it  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1632  by  a  fire  that  lasted 
several  days,  and  which  occasioned  a  loss  of  property  that  was  then  thought 
equivalent  to  /.250,000;  it  carries  on  at  present  a  trade  in  different  articles, 
.  I  but  principally  in  agricultural  produce.    Montmirail,  or  Mont- 

'  mirel,  stands  on  an  eminence  above  one  of  the  roads  that  leads 
from  Paris  to  Chalons;  it  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  a  victory  which  the  French  gained  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  1814. 

I      Epernay  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
^^^  '  Marne;  a  gate  formed  by  two  towers  leads  to  the  public  walk, 

all  that  remains  of  the  fortifications  which  defended  Epernay  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  but  not  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Biron,  on  whom  he  leant,  was  killed  at  his  side.  The 
principal  suburb  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  very  extensive 
cellars  have  been  cut  in  the  chalky  heights  that  command  it.  The  inha- 
bitants have  a  theatre  and  a  public  library;  their  trade  consists  in  fireproof 
or  Champagne  earthen  ware,  of  which  the  average  quantity  that  is  an- 
nually exported  into  other  departments  does  not  weigh  less  than  five  hun- 
dred tons.  The  wealth  of  Epernay  is  principally  derived  from  the  sale 
of  white  and  red  wines;  the  latter  are  chiefly  produced  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Marne,  near  the  small  but  ancient  town  of  Vertus;  the  sparkling 
white  wines  are  partly  obtained  from  the  village  of  Pierry,  and  the  burgh 
of  Avize,  but  the  best  sorts  are  those  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  Ai,  a 
burgh  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  rises  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  where  the  vineyards  on  the  heights  round  Mareuil  are  not 
less  famous;  Cumiers  and  Hautvillers  on  the  left,  are  not  perhaps  so  well 
known,  still  they  produce  excellent  wines.  The  finest  part  of  the  country 
is  formed  by  the  line  of  populous  villages  and  fruitful  heights  that  are 
crowned  by  the  forest  of  Reims. 

I  The  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne  commands  a  view 
'  of  the  varied  and  romantic  sites,  that  extend  on  the  opposite 
bank  from  Epernay  to  Chalons-sur-Marne.  It  might  be  shown  that  Cha- 
lons, or  Chaalons,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  is  derived  from  Catalaumim^ 
the  name  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus;  it  was  a  city  of 
the  Catalauni,  and  it  is  called  Buro-Catalatmi  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 
It  stands  between  two  plains  in  the  middle  of  meadows  ;  the  larger  meadow 
was  the  place  where  the  emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus,  who  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Gauls.     The  position  of  Chalons  is  not  un- 


'  Victoriacum  Francisci  in  Latin. 
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favourable  for  trade  ;  the  Marne  and  six  important  roads  cross  the  town, 
which  is  encompassed  with  walls  and  ditches  ;  most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood,  but  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight.  The  town-house 
is  adorned  with  a  fine  front,  the  prefect's  palace,  the  school  of  arts  and 
trades,  are  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  archi- 
tecture ;  the  cathedral  might  be  admired,  if  it  were  not  for  two  clumsy 
pyramidical  towers  and  a  Greek  portal,  that  accords  ill  with  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  botanical  garden  contains  fifteen  thousand  plants; 
there  are  also  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  a  good  library.  Lacaille, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  David  Blondel  the  architect,  and  Perrot 
d'Ablancourt,  were  born  in  the  town.  The  gate  on  the  road  to  Strasburg 
leads  also  to  the  Jard,  perhaps  the  finest  public  walk  in  the  department. 
We  may  observe  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  on  the  same  road,  an 
elegant  Gothic  building,  the  church  of  Epine;  it  was  erected  by  Lewis  the 
Twelfth  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  vow;  it  may  be  regretted  that  it 
was  necessary  to  pull  down  one  of  the  towers  in  order  to  build  a  telegraph. 
The  lonvr  villacre  of  Courtisols,  or  Courtisou,  is  situated  on  i  „ 

.  .  •I  C/Ourtisou. 

the  right,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church;  it  occupies  ' 
an  extent  of  nearly  two  leagues  from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  it  is 
formed  by  two  parallel  streets,  consisting  of  houses  that  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  plantations;  it  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  those  of 
Saint  Julian,  Saint  Mammie,  and  Saint  Martin.  The  population  exceeds 
two  thousand  individuals.  The  language  which  the  inhabitants  speak 
amongst  themselves,  is  not  known  in  the  neighbouring  villages;  they  ob- 
serve ancient  ceremonies  that  are  not  practised  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; they  are  excellent  husbandmen;  indeed,  their  lands  are  the  best  cul- 
tivated and  the  most  productive  in  the  department.  From  these  facts,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  Courtisians  are  descended  from  some  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  that  settled  in  Gaul  after  the  reign  of  Constantine;  others 
consider  them  a  colony  of  Helvetians. ^  Their  language  is  merely  a  French 
patoiSf  and  the  name  of  their  village  signifies  detached  houses.  As  to  their 
origin,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  they  migrated  from  Valais;  they  are  pro- 
bably descended  from  some  of  the  ancient  tribes  in  Gaul  ;  they  have  pre- 
served the  manners  and  customs  of  their  ancestors.  The  remains  of  a 
Roman  road,  and  the  traces  of  an  enclosure  where  Attila  and  his  army 
encamped,  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  famous  t  sainte  Mené 
camp  of  Lune,  and  the  village  of  Valmy,  where  the  king  of  '  '>o"'ti- 
Prussia  was  defeated  in  1702  by  an  army  of  volunteers  under  the  command 
of  Kellermann,  are  situated  on  the  road  between  Courtisou  and  Sainte 
Menehould,  a  town  watered  by  the  Aisne,  and  remarkable  for  the  regu- 
larity of  the  streets  and  buildings.  Although  the  works  which  defended 
it  are  now  in  ruins,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was  the  first  place  which 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  besieged. 

The  population  and  industry  of  Reims,  or  Rheims,  render  t 
it  an  important  town.  As  a  place  of  antiquity,  it  is  not  with-  '  Reims. 
out  interest;  but  its  celebrity  depends  principally  on  the  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  the  chief  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Remi,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Durocortum;  but  ancient 
geographers  call  it  indifferently  Durocortorum  and  Durocortora.  It  was 
famed  for  different  schools  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  it  then  possessed 
monuments,  of  which  ruins  or  traditions  are  all  that  remain.  The  gates 
of  Phebus,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus,  indicate  so  many  temples  beyond  the 
walls;  the  gate  of  Mars  forms  a  triumphal  arch,  which,  it  is  believed, 
was  erected  by  Julian;  part  of  it  was  repaired  by  Napoleon;  but  an  old 
wall  that  conceals  it  has  not  been  removed.  The  gate  of  Mars  stands 
near  the  .^rew«,  where  traces  of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  easily  discovered. 

c  See  the  Memoirs  de  la  Société  royale  des  antiquaires  de  France,  tome  5. 
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The  tomb  of  Jovinus,  a  native  of  Reims,  who  rose  at  Rome  to  the  consu- 
lar dignity  in  the  year  366,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral.  The  most  of 
the  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  the  Royal  Place  is  adorned  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth;  it  was  removed  at  the  revolution, 
^  I  and  replaced  in  1819.  The  hospital  is  a  large  and  elegant  build- 
Buiidings.  I  -j^g.  ^j^g  cathedral  is  one  of  the  few  Gothic  edifices  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  finished;  the  portal  ii  loaded  with  figures;  in  form  it 
resembles  a  pyramid;  within  the  building  the  kings  of  France  are  conse- 
crated. The  ashes  of  St.  Remi,  the  benefactor  and  tutelar  saint  of  the 
town,  repose  in  the  church  of  the  same  name,  a  church  much  more  an- 
cient than  the  cathedral,  and  the  one  where  the  holy  ampulla  is  kept  with 
superstitious  care.  But  the  famous  phial  was  publicly  destroyed  in  1793* 
A  new  one,  however,  has  been  obtained,  and  according  to  report,  it  con- 
tains some  drops  of  the  oil  with  which  Clovis  was  anointed  by  St.  Remi. 
By  an  anachronism,  not  unfrequent  in  the  middle  ages,  the  king  and  the 
twelve  peers  of  France  are  represented  on  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  The 
statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  has  been  restored  to  its  ancient  place  above 
the  gate  of  the  town-house,  a  large  building,  which  contains  a  valuable 
library.  Old  writers  mention  the  church  of  Saint  Nicaise,  on  account  of 
a  shaking  pillar  that  excited  in  past  times  much  curiosity;  but  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  pillar  was  destroyed.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall  flanked  by  old  towers,  and  shaded  by  an  inner  range  of  trees; 
it  is  also  encompassed  by  ditches,  and  a  public  walk  extends  round  them 
to  the  place  where  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Vesle  bathe  it  on  the  south. 
It  was  destitute  of  good  water  until  the  prebend  Gaudinot  constructed  a 
machine  at  his  own  expense,  by  which  the  streams  of  the  small  river  are 
now  distributed  into  every  part  of  the  town.  The  same  excellent  person 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  distinguished  townsmen  of  Reims;  it  is 
also  the  birth  place  of  Colbert  and  Pluche. 

Department     t      Before  the  region  of  Ardennes  was  peopled  by  civilized  in- 
of  Ardennes.  1  habitants,  it  formed,  in  all  probability,  a  vast  forest;  the  Celts 
called  it  Ard,  from  a  mountainous  chain,  which  steep  declivities  and  rug- 
ged summits  render  apparently  more  lofty  than  it  really  is.     But  accord- 
ing to  a  different  account,  the  name  of  the  country  may  be  derived  from 
the  goddess  Ardeiana,  the  Diana  of  the  ancient  Belgians.     The  Romans 
called  it  Mrduena  Sylva;  at  present,  however,  the  forest  of  Ardennes  does 
not  occupy  a  greater  extent  than  250,000  acres.     The  department  may. 
still  be  considered  one  of  the  best  wooded  in  France;  timber  forms  the 
principal  article  of  commerce;  as  the  grain  harvests  are  inadequate  to 
the  consumption,  and  as  comparatively  few  vineyards  are  situated  in  tht 
country,  the  wood  is  exchanged  for  corn  and  wine;  the  remainder  is  used) 
as  fuel,  and  serves  to  supply  different  works  and  manufactories.     The 
rocks  on  the  mountains  are  chiefly  calcareous  and  schistous;  the  peoplt 
work  a  great  quantity  of  iron,  some  veins  of  lead,  and  extensive  slati 
quarries.  The  geological  products  are  various;  most  kind  of  rocks,  fron 
granite  to  chalk,  may  be  observed  in  the  department.     The  Meuse  anc 
the  Aisne  are  the  two  most  important  rivers;  the  extent  of  roads  is  no 
so  great  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the  population  might  be  in 
creased,  if  the  means  of  communication  were  improved. 

Vouziers  is  the  capital  of  a  poor  and  small  district,  that  contains  litth 
likely  to  attract  attention,  the  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aisne,  which  waters  Attigny,  a  place  of  some  celebrity  at  an  early  period 
because  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  race  chose  it  as  their  summei 
residence;  at  present,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  town;  the  popu 
I  lation  is  not  equal  to  fifteen  hundred  individuals.     The  sami 

Rethei.     |  j.jygj.  flows  at  the  base  of  Rethel,  which  stands  on  a  heigh 
near  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  that  the  Romans  called  Caslrum  HeUctum 
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the  inhabitants  manufacture  cloth,  flannels,  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  river 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  Chateau-Portien. 

Many  populous  villages  are  scattered  in  the  territory  of  Se-  i 
danj  the  inhabitants  export  different  manufactures,  and  are  '  ^^<^^'^- 
engaged  in  different  sorts  of  industry;  if  little  attention  is  bestowed  on 
agriculture,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  The  capital 
or  Sedan  was,  like  Rethel,  originally  a  fortress;  Charles  the  Bald  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  year  880.  It  became  an  important  place,  after  it 
was  made  the  chief  town  in  a  principality,  subject  first  to  the  archbishops 
of  Reims,  then  to  the  family  of  La  Marck,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the 
house  of  La  Toua  de  Auvergne;  it  was  ceded  in  1642  to  Lewis  the  Thir- 
teenth, in  exchange  for  the  dutchies  of  Albert,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the 
county  of  Evreux.  The  woollen  stuffs  of  Sedan  were  exported  intt)  dif- 
ferent countries;  but  when  it  was  added  to  France,  it  lost  with  its  freedom 
part  of  its  trade.  Colbert,  however,  encouraged  the  manufacturers,  and 
they  derived  considerable  profits  by  supplying  the  Parisians  with  a  light- 
coloured  cloth,  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  affected  to  admire,  and  which, 
on  that  account,  became  very  fashionable;  it  is  in  making  black  cloth, 
however,  that  the  present  manufacturers  of  Sedan  are  said  to  excel.  The 
town  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  the  houses  are  large, 
and  a  fine  bridge  rises  on  the  Meuse.  The  arms  of  many  famous  knights 
are  preserved  in  the  arsenal;  and  an  old  castle  in  the  vicinity  was  the 
birth  place  of  Turenne.  Sedan  is  at  present  included  among  the  strong 
places  of  the  third  class.  Doncherry,  a  flourishing  town  before  the  prin- 
cipality was  united  to  France,  does  not  now  contain  eighteen  hundred 
inhabitants. 

The  Meuse  forms  many  windings,  and  returns  twice  nearly  to  the  same 
place;  it  waters  Mezieres,  a  town  of  which  the  importance  •  ]\iezieres 
depends  more  on  fortifications  than  on  the  number  of  inha-  ' 
bitants.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  the  department,  on  account  of  its 
military  position;  the  houses  and  streets  are  ill-built,  the  walls  are  old 
and  clumsy;  but  it  was  there  Bayard  compelled  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his 
numerous  army  to  retreat.  It  is  only  separated  from  Charle-  ■  cTjarievUie. 
ville  by  the  Meuse,  which,  in  one  of  its  windings,  forms  a  small  ' 
peninsula;  the  last  town  is  much  larger  than  Mezieres;  it  contains  nearly 
eight  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  differs  from  it  in  other  respects;  the 
streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  built, 
renders  the  defects  of  the  neighbouring  city  more  apparent.  The  four 
principal  streets  terminate  in  a  large  square,  encompassed  by  arcades,  and 
decorated  with  a  marble  fountain.  The  theatre  is  a  large  building;  seve- 
ral valuable  manuscripts  are  contained  in  the  public  library,  and  some 
curious  articles  may  be  observed  in  the  collection  of  antiquities.  More 
industrious  than  Mezieres,  it  supplies  the  department  with  a  great  quantity 
of  cutlery,  hardwares,  nails,  and  other  goods  of  the  same  kind;  there  are 
different  workshops  in  which  fire-arms  are  made;  one  of  them  was  esta- 
blished by  government.  A  favourable  position  and  a  convenient  harbour 
account  in  some  measure  for  its  trade.  It  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Charles  de  Gonzague,  duke  of  Nevers  and  Mantua;  but  it  was 
taken  in  the  year  168fl  by  France,  and  the  fortifications  were  destroyed. 
A  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  formerly  commanded  by  a  strong  castle, 
has  been  dignified  with  the  classical  name  of  Olympus.  The  duke  of 
Nevers  and  Mantua  retired  to  the  castle  after  the  loss  of  the  town;  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  his  more  powerful  adversary. 

Before  the  Meuse  leaves  France,  it  waters  a  belt  of  land  below  Charle- 
ville,  which  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  Ardennes  j 
forest.     It  passes   through  Fumay,  of  which   the  schistous  *        "'"^^" 
quarries  yield  annually  forty  millions  of  slates.    The  same  river  separates 
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Givetand  t  Givet-Notre-Dame  near  the  frontier,  from  Givet-Saint-Hilaire 
Charieraont.  I  ^^^  Charlcmont;  the  two  last  are  situated  on  the  left  bank, 
but  all  the  three  are  united  by  their  fortifications,  and  form  in  reality  a 
single  town,  that  may  be  ranked  among  the  strong  places  of  the  first 
class.  Charlemont,  as  its  name  signifies,  stands  on  a  height;  the  two 
Givets  are  situated  below  it,  the  one  on  the  declivity,  and  the  other  near 
the  base  of  a  hill  in  an  opposite  direction.  They  are  regularly  built, 
adorned  with  large  squares,  and  enriched  by  trade.  The  harbour  is  con- 
venient; the  duties  were  lately  diminished,  and  the  commerce  between  it 
and  the  Netherlands  has  consequently  been  increased.  Givet  was  the 
birth  place  of  Mehul,  one  of  the  best  French  composers.  The  origin  of 
the  double  town  has  been  attributed  to  two  villages,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  were  built  before  Csesar's  time  ;  the  fortifications  were  planned 
by  Vauban.  Charlemont  was  founded  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  it  has 
been  a  French  town  since  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  which  was  concluded 
in  1678.  Rocroy,  a  strong  place,  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  plain,  encom- 
passed by  the  Ardennes  forest;  it  is  celebrated  on  account  of  a  great  vic- 
tory that  the  great  Condé,  then  hardly  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gained 
over  the  Spaniards. 

Department  i  The  Oise  crosses  the  department  of  Aisne  from  north-east 
of  Aisne.  I  ^q  south-west,  and  the  river  from  which  it  has  taken  its  name, 
flows  from  east  to  west.  The  two  rivers  water  first  chalky  lands,  but  as 
they  proceed,  they  pass  between  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  the  chalk 
serves  as  a  support.  The  heights  are  mostly  confined  to  the  south,  low 
plains  extend  on  the  north.  The  Somme,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre 
rise  in  the  department.  The  temperature  is  very  variable,  and  the  frosts 
in  spring  are  often  hurtful  to  vegetation.  The  forests  are  extensive,  in- 
deed the  mast  or  the  fruit  of  the  beech  tree  produces  in  some  years  a 
quantity  of  oil,  equal  in  value  to  Z.  20,000;  it  is  sold  and  consumed  in  the 
country.*^  Agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection;  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  harvest  are  exported;  the  number  of  horses,  oxen 
and  sheep,  relatively  to  the  extent  of  surface,  is  much  greater  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  department  is  well  provided  with 
roads  and  navigable  rivers,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  knowledge  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  were  proportionate  to  their  means  of  communication. 

The  Oise  is  not  larger  than  a  rivulet  at  the  burgh  of  Hirson,  which 
carries  on  a  trade  in  lace,  cutlery,  nails  and  iron  bars.  Nouvion-en- 
Tierarche  contains  three  thousand  individuals;  glass  forms  the  principal 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  glass-works  are  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ings in  the  place.  The  rich  pastures  in  the  district  enable  the  inhabit- 
ants to  supply  different  parts  of  France  with  excellent  cheese. 

t  The  small  town  of  Guise,  formerly  a  stronghold,  was< 
I  erected  into  a  titular  dutchy  by  Francis  the  First  in  favour  of 
Claude  of  Lorraine;  it  is  at  present  peopled  by  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  the  lower  orders  are  mostly  employed  in  manufac- 
turing cotton.  Vervins,  still  less  populous,  rises  like  an  amphitheatre 
on  the  banks  of  the  Velpion;  it  is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Philip  the  Second. 
Saint  I      Many  villages,  burghs  and  small  towns  are  scattered  in  the  j 

aueniin.  I  district  of  Saint  Quentin;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  fine! 
linen,  gauze  and  shawls  of  different  sorts.  All  these  branches  of  industry  j 
are  united  in  Saint  Quentin,  the  chief  town,  of  which  the  population  has  i 
doubled  within  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  well  built,  and  a  subterranean  < 
canal,  almost  two  leagues  in  length,  facilitates  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
The  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  at  some  leagues  from  its  ji 
source,  corresponds  with  the  position  of  Mugusta-Veromanduorum  on  the| 

^  See  La  Statistique  du  department  de  l'Aisne  by  M.  Brayer. 

Il 
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Lanara^  m  ancient  times,  the  chief  city  of  the  Veramandui.  Sacked  by 
l)arbarians  in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt;  it  then  obtained 
the  name  wliich  it  now  bears,  probably  because  Saint  Eloi  pretended  to 
have  found  the  bones  of  Saint  Quentin  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
after  his  martyrdom. 

The  Oise,  at  no  great  distance  below  its  confluence  with  the  Serre, 
^yaters  an   island;   La  Fere,   a  small  fortified  town,  is   situated  near  its 
iiouthern  extremity;   it  contains   two  thousand  five  hundred  . 
inhabitants,  it  has  a  school  of  artillery,  and  an  arsenal.     A  ' 
subterranean  passage,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  arcades 
sixty  feet  in  height,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Goujon,  it  is  certainly  con- 
î.tructed  with  great  elegance  and  skill.     A  detachment  of  the  Prussian 
army  appeared  before  La  Fere  on  the  26th  of  February,  1814,  and  as  it 
was  then  only  defended  by  four  hundred  men,  they  "were  compelled  to 
surrender;  the  enemy  took  possession  of  whatever  was  in  the  arsenal  and 
in  the  library.     The  Prussians  having  been  informed  that  it  was  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  attempted  to  take  it  a  second  time  in    1815. 
The  garrison  was  by  no  means  strong,  but  the  troops,  the  national  guard, 
land  even  the  women  displayed  great  bravery  and  determination  ;  they 
;  suffered  the  severest  privations  during  a  blockade  that  lasted  nearly  five 
I  months,  at  last  the  enemy  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.     The  Prussians 
I  asked  permission  to  pass  through  the  town,  a  condition  which  the  citi- 
zens refused;  the  general  then  raised  the  blockade,  and  sent  a  letter  to 
the  authorities,  congratulating  them  on  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  e-arrison.     The  burçh  of  Saint  Gobain  in  the  same  •  „  .    ^  .  . 

J.        .         °.      ,  .        „         °       o         •  •  1     1       1  •  !  Sainl Gobain. 

district,  IS  known    in    France  tor   its    mirrors    and   looking  ' 
glasses,  some  of  the  former  are  ten  feet  in  height  by  five  in  breadth;  three 
millions  of  bottles  are  made  every  year  in  the  neighbouring  burgh  of 
Folembray. 

Laon,  about  five  leagues  on  the  south-east  of  La  Fere,  crowns  • 
a  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain.  It  owes  its  ' 
i  origin  to  a  Gallic  fortress,  which  was  called  Laudunum  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  it  was  enlarged  by  Clovis,  and  it  became  a  royal  residence  under 
the  kings  of  the  second  race;  indeed  Loihaire  and  Lewis  the  Fifth  were 
born  in  the  town.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  old  cathedral, 
•—a  Gothic  edifice,  that  was  finished  in  the  year  1115,  and  the  tower  of 
i  Lewis  d'Outre-Mer,  which  the  Vandals  of  the  revolution  attempted  in 
vain  to  destroy  in  the  year  1794.  The  burgh  of  Notre-Dame  de  Liesse, 
about  three  leagues  on  the  north-east  of  Laon,  was  built  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades;  it  possessed  formerly  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which,  according  to  the  legends,  was  brought  from  Cairo  in  a  single 
night  by  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  sultan. 

Soissons,  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess,  t  ^^  . 
a  clean  and  well  built  town,  claims  a  very  ancient  origin;  it  •  " 
was  called  Loviodunum  before  the  munificence  of  Augustus  induced  the 
inhabitants  to  change  the  name  into  Augusta- Suessionum.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fruitful  valley  watered  by  the  Aisne;  it  had  its  kings  before  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul,  and  even  after  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  feeble  remains  of  Roman  power  were  destroyed 
by  Clovis.  The  present  fortifications  were  erected  by  the  duke  of  May- 
enne, who  made  it  his  principal  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
temporary  works  of  defence  that  were  raised  in  1815,  enabled  it  to  offer 
a  long  resistance  to  the  allied  armies. 

The  small  town  of  La  Ferté-Milon  near  the  forest  of  Villers-  .  La  Ferté 
Cotterets,  is  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  declivity  of  a  '  ^^'°°- 
hill;  it  is  watered  by  the  Ourcq,   encompassed  with  walls,    and  com- 
manded by  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle.     It  claims  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Racine;  the  bust  of  the  poet  decorates  the  public  library, 
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which  contains  seventeen  thousand  volumes,  but  his  statue  ought  to  be 
erected  in  the  court  of  the  town-house.  As  there  are  three  churches,  an 
hospital  and  different  public  institutions,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
town  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  the  population,  however,  does  not 
Chateau  i  exceeed  two  thousand  three  hundred  individuals.  Chateau- 
Thierry.  I  Thierry  is  situated  on  the  Marne^  a  public  walk  extends  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  town  is  separated  by  a  modern  bridge 
from  one  of  the  suburbs.  The  new  buildings  contrast  well  with  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  The  old  castle  was 
built  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  year  720,  as  a  residence  for  the  young  king 
Thierry  the  Fourth.  It  was  inhabited  by  that  prince,  by  the  counts  of 
Vermandois,  by  those  of  Champagne,  by  Henry  the  Second,  the  duke  of 
Alençon,  who  died  in  it,  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  and  the  dukes  of  Bouil- 
\on;  houses  were  gradually  built  round  it,  and  in  one  of  them  still  inha- 
bited, the  celebrated  Lafontaine  was  born. 

Department  The  department  of  Seine  and  Marne  is  watered  on  the  south 

by  the  first  river,  and  on  the  north  by  the  second.  La  Ferté- 
sous-Jouaire,  a  small  town  on  the  Marne,  is  situated  in  a  fruit- 
ful valley;  the  cleanliness  which  prevails,  the  elegance  of  the 
houses,  and  the  activity  of  the  harbour,  indicate  an  industrious  city.  The 
population  amounts  to  more  than  four  thousand  souls;  there  are  two  ma- 
nufactories of  carding  combs,  in  which  forty  thousand  kilogrammes  of 
leather  and  iron  are  used  every  year;  it  exports  a  great  quantity  of  mill- 
stones into  different  countries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood 
and  charcoal  for  the' supply  of  the  capital.  The  neat  burgh  of  Dammar- 
tin,  on  the  north  of  the  Marne,  rises  on  a  detached  hill,  and  commands 
a  view  which  extends  to  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  leagues;  a  cattle 
fair  of  some  consequence  is  held  every  year  in  the  month  of  December. 
Juilly,  a  place  of  some  celebrity  on  account  of  a  college,  is  situated  near 
the  burgh  of  Chelles,  where  Chilperic  was  assassinated  in  584;  part  of  a 
rich  abbey  still  remains;  it  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  Batilda, 
the  wife  of  Clovis  the  Second. 

I  Meaux,  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  is  the  chief  town  in  a 
1  subprefecture,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocess.  It  is  the  ancient 
city  OÏ  Jatiîiurrii  the  capital  of  the  Meldi;  hence  it  was  called  Meldas  after 
the  Roman  conquest.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  kings 
of  the  first  race;  at  a  later  period  the  inhabitants  were  among  the  first  in 
France,  who  embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  no  other 
town  suffered  more  during  the  religious  wars  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Marne  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  the  Ourcq  canal  flows 
below  the  remains  of  walls  that  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  League. 
The  streets  are  regular,  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  within  the  cathe- 
dral are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet.  The  town  carries 
on  a  great  trade  with  Paris  in  oats  and  corn;  it  sends  besides  into  differ- 
ent parts  of  France  more  than  three  million  two  hundred  thousand  kilo- 
grammes' of  cheese,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  province. 
Many  places  are  supplied  with  quills  from  Brie-Comte-Robert;  the 
church  is  elegantly  built;  the  Gothic  arcades  in  the  interior  are  remark- 
able for  their  lightness,  and  the  tower  rises  to  a  consideral^le  heigiit; 
ruins,  covered  with  ivy,  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  that  belonged 
T  to  the  counts  of  Brie.  Melun,  the  birth  place  of  James  Amyoi, 
'  is  the  ancient  city  of  Melodunum;  the  Seine  divides  it  into  three 
parts;  it  stands  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  neat  houses  and  clean  streets 
udd  perhaps  to  the  effect  of  a  picturesque  situation;  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  rise  on  the  adjoining  hill;  it  was  inhabited  by  queen  Blanche,  and 
several  kings  of  France.     Melun  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  a 

'  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  Ibt.  5  uz   5  dr.  Avoirdupois.  ). 
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road  leads  to  Fontainebleau,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  four  .  Fontaine- 
leagues;  the  latter  town  is  regularly  built,  and  surrounded  by  '  '''^^"• 
a  large  forest.  The  neighbouring  country  is  covered  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure; lofty  oaks  shade  the  walks  and  alleys;  inequalities  in  the  soil,  and 
masses  of  sandstone,  vary  the  scenery.  The  plan  of  the  royal  castle  was 
committed  to  Primatice,  by  Francis  the  First;  it  was  afterwards  embel- 
lished by  five  kings.  Henry  the  Third  was  born  in  the  same  edifice,  and 
Pius  the  Seventh  resided  in  it  eighteen  months;  it  was  there  that  the 
crime  which  has  been  attributed  to  Christina,  of  Sweden,  was  committed; 
it  was  there  that  Napoleon  abdicated.  The  town  consisted  originally  of 
the  houses,  which  were  grouped  round  a  castle,  built  by  Lewis  the  Young 
in  1169.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  it  was  first  called  Fontaine-Belle-Eau; 
but  the  name  of  Fons  Bliaudi^  which  occurs  in  several  deeds,  serves  to 
confirm  the  common  opinion  concerning  the  discovery  of  a  spring.  A 
dog,  named  Bliaud.,  belonging  to  Lewis  the  Seventh,  was  missed  in  the 
chase,  and  after  a  long  search  the  king  found  it  quenching  his  thirst  at  a 
stream  until  then  unknown;  the  place  was  afterwards  chosen  as  the  site 
of  a  hunting  residence.  Dancourt  and  Poinsinet  are  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  that  the  town  has  produced. 

Nemours  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  forest,  •     ^, 

11  111  1         p  TIT  t  1  I'll  I       Nemours. 

below  the  old  castle  ot  Nemus;  the  groves,  by  which  they  were  ' 
formerly  surrounded,  account  for  the  names  of  the  castle  and  the  town. 
Nemours  was  erected  into  a  titular  dutchy  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
the  duke  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cerignole,  was  the  last  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Armagnac.  The  dutchy  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  house 
of  Orleans  since  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  population 
amounts  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  An  old  castle  rises 
above  a  modern  bridge  on  the  Loing;  but  the  town  is  also  watered  by  a 
canal,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
same  feeder  of  the  Seine,  and  the  same  canal,  water  the  ancient  and  plea- 
sant town  of  Moret;  but  the  Yonne  enters  the  Seine  about  two  leagues 
above  it  at  Montereau-Font- Yonne, — the  Condate  oï  X\\ç.  Gauls,  i    ,, 

I       iVIOIltâf  6S111 

so  called  from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  ;  the  ' 
name  of  Monasteriolum^  which  it  obtained  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  country,  has  been  gradually  corrupted  into  Montereau. 
The  bridge  in  the  town  serves  to  recall  two  important  events:  Charles 
the  Seventh,  then  dauphin,  and  John  Sans  Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having 
agreed  to  meet  there  in  the  year  1419,  the  duke  was  murdered  by  assas- 
sins, who  were  suborned  by  Charles:  it  was  near  the  same  bridge  that  the 
allied  armies  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  1814.  The  town  possesses 
a  considerable  trade  in  porcelain;  the  population  does  not  exceed  four 
thousand  inhabitants. 

A  road  from  the  small  town  of  Bray-sur-Seine,  extends  along  • 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Vouzie,  and  leads  to  Provins,  which  ' 
is  called  Castrum  Proviniim  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  eighth  century;  it  is 
not,  however,  improbable  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  encompassed  with  old  walls  and  ramparts;  the  upper  town  is  built  on 
a  hill,  and  the  remains  of  a  fort  that  the  inhabitants  attribute  to  the  Ro- 
mans, rise  on  the  summit;  several  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  may  be 
observed  in  different  directions.  It  has  of  late  years  become  a  place  of 
resort  on  account  of  a  ferruginous  spring.  The  counts  of  Champagne 
used  to  reside  at  Provins;  the  number  of  inhabitants,  inconsiderable  in 
proportion  to  the  extent,  proves  that  it  was  formerly  more  important  than 
at  present.  Rozoy,  on  the  small  river  of  Yeres,  is  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts, shaded  by  lofty  trees;  it  is  adorned  too  by  a  fine  Gothic  church; 
but  it  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  famous  paper  manu- 
factory at  Courtalin,  an  adjoining  hamlet;  the  waters  that  supply  the 
works,  rise  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  fe€t.     Corn  and  leather 
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are  the  principal  articles  of  trade  at  Coulomiers,  the  small  capital  of  a 
subprefecture. 

Before  we  leave  the  department  of  Seine  and  Marne,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  it  abounds  in  corn  and  wine,  that  more  sheep  are  reared  in  it  than 
in  many  others,  and  that  it  derives  great  advantages  from  numerous  means 
of  communication. 

Department    i      Th-e  department  of  Oise  is  more  populous,  and  almost  as 
ofoise.  I  productive  in  corn,  but  it  does  not  yield  a  fifth  ])art  of  the 

wine;  the  inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  sheep;  like  all  the  departments 
that  surround  Paris,  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  roads.  Crepy,  or 
Crespy,  is  finely  situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  two  streams,  which  flow 
through  the  town,  once  more  flourishing  than  at  present  ;  it  was  defended 
by  a  castle  now  in  ruins.  The  old  walls  are  flanked  with  bastions,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  thousand.  An 
I  excellent  road  communicates  with  Senlis,  which  the  Romans 
'  called  Mugustomagus,  and  where  the  remains  of  the  fortifica- 
tions that  they  raised,  are  still  apparent.  It  obtained  afterwards  the  name 
of  SilvanecteSj  probably  on  account  of  the  forests  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. It  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  Nonette  waters  the 
base.  The  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  the  cathedral 
may  be  remarked  for  the  lightness  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
height  of  the  steeple.  The  water  in  the  small  river  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  quality,  which  renders  it  better  adapted  than  any  other 
for  washing  wool;  the  fact  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  persons  are  employed  in  that  branch  of  industry.  There  are  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  in  the  cotton  manufactories; 
the  printfields  furnish  occupation  to  more  than  two  hundred,  and  the 
making  of  flour,  and  other  substances  from  potatoes,  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  forests  of  Hallate  Ermonville,  Pontarmé,  and  Chantilly,  are 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  numerous  streams  in  the  large 
park  of  Mortefontaine,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  Ermonville  still 
recalls  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  and  associations  connected  with  the 
great  Condé,  give  additional  interest  to  Chantilly.  The  magnificent  cas- 
tle, the  residence  of  the  hero,  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution  ;  and  while 
the  men  were  demolishing  the  chapel,  they  found  the  remains  of  Coligny, 
whose  body  was  secretly  transported  from  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon  to 
the  domain  which  then  belonged  to  the  house  of  Montmorency.  The 
small  castle,  and  the  principal  stables  remain  entire;  the  latter  are  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  France.  The  burgh  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly denominated  a  town;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  porcelain,  blond,  and 
I  lace.  Creil  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise;  it  may 
'  be  mentioned  on  account  of  porcelain  works,  in  which  more 
than  nine  hundred  persons  are  employed.  Montataire  is  situated  in  a 
fruitful  valley,  and  watered  by  the  Therain  ;  it  supplies  many  places  with 
iron,  and  the  machinery  in  the  works  is  moved  by  the  river.  It  was  an 
ancient  village;  the  church  rises  on  an  eminence;  Peter  the  Hermit  preached 
in  it,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  first  crusade.  The  country 
round  Creil  may  be  remarked  for  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants;  in  a 
space  not  greater  than  four  leagues  long  by  two  in  breadth,  there  are  a 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  manufactories,  and  eight  thousand  workmen  ; 
the  annual  proceeds  of  their  labour  represent  a  value  equivalent  to  sixteen 
million  of  franks.  On  the  supposition  that  industry  was  as  much  diffused 
over  the  rest  of  France,  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  kingdom  might 
amount  to  twenty-four  million,  while  the  products  of  their  labour  would 
indicate  a  value  equal  to  48,000,000,000  franks,  or  /.2,000,000,000.  Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence,  on  the  Oise,  is  the  only  other  town  of  any  consequence 
in  the  district  of  Senlis;  the  bridge  on  the  river  was  constructed  by  Pey 
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'ompie^ne  was  a  town  in  the  time  of  the  .  ^^^  j 
lied  it  Compendium^  because  it  contained  ' 


ronnet;  it  is  supported  by  detached  columns,  and  adorned  by  obelisks  at 
the  four  extremities. 

It  is  affirmed  that  C( 
Romans;  that  they  called 

ammunition  or  military  stores.  A  Roman  way,  incorrectly  denominated 
the  Chaussée  de  Brunehatdt,  crosses  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
attests  the  ancient  origin  of  the  town.  But  Compiegne  did  not  become 
a  place  of  importance  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Lewis  the 
Fair  and  Lewis  the  Faineant  were  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Corneille; 
Pepin  the  Bref  placed  in  the  same  church  the  first  organ  that  was  seen  in 
France;  he  received  it  from  Constantine  the  Sixth.  The  royal  castle  is 
a  large  edifice;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  finished  by  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth,  and  embellished  by  Napoleon.  There  are  several  fine  build- 
ings in  the  town,  but  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  crooked. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls;  the  English  besieged  it  in  1430, 
and  Joan  of  Arc  was  there  taken  prisoner.  A  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  Holland  was  concluded  at  Compiegne  by  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  1624.  Noyon  is  without  doubt  a  place  of  greater  antiquity;  ■  ^^  ^^ 
the  Romans  changed  its  Celtic  name  into  Noviomagus ;  it  was  ' 
the  seat  of  a  diocess  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  crowned  in  the 
town  ;  the  same  monarch  finished  the  cathedral,  which  was  begun  by  Pepin 
the  Bref.  Noyon  is  the  birth  place  of  Calvin  the  reforfner,  and  of  Sarra- 
zin,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Because  the  castle  of  Clermont  Oise  stands  on  the  summit  t  çjg^^^jjj 
of  a  hill,  and  the  town  on  the  base,  it  has  been  concluded  that  ' 
it  was  built  by  the  Romans,  although  the  ancient  castle  does  not  in  any 
way  resemble  a  Roman  edifice.  It  is  at  present  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.  Philip  the  Fair  was  born  in  the 
town,  but  it  is  more  renowned  as  having  been  the  birth  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Cassini.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  capital  of  a  county 
which  Saint  Lewis  gave  to  his  son  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  A  religious  ceremony  was  formerly  observed  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Saint  Jengou,  the  tutelar  saint  of  easy  husbands;  it  has  been  dis- 
continued probably  on  account  of  the  additional  number  of  good  wives; 
at  all  events  the  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  attributed 
to  the  progress  of  industry.  The  memory  of  the  duke  De  Liancourt  is 
revered  in  the  country;  the  population  in  the  small  village  from  which  he 
derived  his  title,  was  equal  a  few  years  ago  to  eight  hundred  inhabitants; 
it  exceeds  at  present  thirteen  hundred.  Liancourt  is  about  a  league  and 
a  half  from  Clermont,  and  the  small  manufactories  in  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to  laborious  inhabitants. 

The  same  industry  and  activity  are  observable  in  the  vil-  . 
lages  round  Beauvais;  indeed,  more  than  three  hundred  work-  ' 
men  are  employed  in  the  burgh  of  Bresle.  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
small  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Bellovaci,  was  called  Bellovacum 
before  it  received  the  name  of  Cassaro  Magus.  The  streets  are  sufficiently 
broad,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  complete,  the  nave  and  other  parts  of  the  building  are  still  un- 
finished. The  old  ramparts  have  been  changed  into  public  walks  ;  the 
English  besieged  it  without  success  in  1443,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  not  more  fortunate  in  1472.  The  latter  siege  is  mentioned  in 
history  on  account  of  the  noble  resistance  of  the  inhabitants;  they  were 
not  dismayed  by  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  women  sought 
the  honour  of  defending  the  breach;  under  the  conduct  of  Joan  Fouquet 
or  Laine,  surnamed  the  Hatchet^  they  fought  with  as  much  intrepidity  as 
the  men.  A  Burgundian  soldier  had  planted  a  standard  on  the  wall,  but 
Joan  vanquished  him,  and  carried  away  the  trophy;  the  action  is  repre- 
sented in  a  picture  which  decorates  the  town-house.    The  siege  was  raised 
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in  the  month  of  July;  to  commemorate  the  event,  a  procession  went  forth 
every  year  in  the  same  month,  and  the  women  took  precedence  of  the 
men;  the  ceremony  was  abolished  at  the  revolution,  lieauvais  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  it  has  cloth,  carpet,  and  cotton  manufactories.  It 
has  j^iven  birth  to  Philip  de  Villers,  to  Del'  Ile-Adam,  great  master  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  to  Restaut  the  îjrammarian,  to  the  abbé  Dubos,  t-o 
Herman  and  Valliant,  two  distinguished  antiquarians. 

The  Oise  enters  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  a  short 
way  above  the  village  of  Noisy.  Beaumont,  the  first  town 
through  which  it  flows,  contains  two  thousand  inhabitants;  it 
rises  on  a  chalky  height,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  plain  which  extends 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  small  and  agreeable  town  of  Lu- 
zarches  is  about  a  league  distant  from  the  abbey  of  Royaumont,  an  abbey 
founded  by  Saint  Lewis,  and  since  converted  into  a  cotton  manufactory; 
a  neat  village  was  lately  built  in  the  vicinity. 

I       Pontoise  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Pontoise.  ^.  iiir.  1-1  .  1 

'  Uise  and  the  Viorne.  1  he  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  the 
walls  have  been  repaired,  but  part  of  those  still  remain  which  were  scaled 
by  the  army  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  when  the  town  was  taken  from  the 
English  in  1442.  The  states-general  assembled  at  Pontoise  in  1561;  the 
parliament  of  Paris  met  in  the  same  place  in  1652,  1720,  and  1753.  The 
Celts  gave  the  name  of  Isar  to  the  river  that  waters  it,  hence  the  town 
was  called  Brivisara^  which  signifies  literally  the  bridge  on  the  Isar.  The 
Oise  was  called  Inisa  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  town  Pons  Inisœ  : 
lastly,  ^sia  was  substituted  for  Inisa,  Pontoise  was  then  named  Pons 
Msiœ,)  and  afterwards  Pontœsia,  It  was  traversed  by  a  Roman  road,  which 
extended  from  Paris  to  Rouen  ;  some  remains  of  it  are  still  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Philip  of  Burgundy,  the  son  of  John  the  Second  of 
France,  and  General  Leclerc  were  born  in  the  town. 

The  small  town  of  Mantes,  surnamed  La  Jolie,  because  it  is  well  built, 
and  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  was,  according  to  some 
authors,  founded  at  the  time  the  druids  retained  their  authority.  The 
Latin  name  of  Petro  Mantalum^  and  the  mistletoe  on  the  ancient  arms, 
seem  to  prove  that  the  Celts  venerated  on  the  site  which  it  occupies,  the 
sacred  stones  and  other  emblems  of  the  druidical  worship.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame  was  built  by  Blanche  of  Castille  and  Margaret  of  Provence, 
the  one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the  wife  of  Saint  Lewis.  Articles  of 
consumption  are  not  liable  to  any  tax  or  toll  on  entering  the  gates;  the 
economical  way  in  which  the  town's  funds  are  managed,  has  enabled  the 
magistrates  to  abolish  these  oppressive  duties.  Limay,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  a  suburbs  of  Mantes,  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the  Seine;  it 
is  situated  near  the  hermitage  of  Saint  Sauveur,  where  a  chapel  and  a 
house  cut  in  a  chalky  rock,  still  attract  a  great  many  pilgrims.  The  cas- 
I  tie  of  Rosny,  the  birth  place  of  Sully,  rises  on  the  banks  of  the 
'  Seine  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  below  Mantes,  at  present 
the  property  of  the  dutchess  of  Berri;  the  same  pious  lady  has  built  a 
church  and  an  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood;  they  are  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

J      Meulan  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  probably  founded 
'by  the  Celts,  at  all  events  the  ancient  name  of  Mellentum  indi- 
cates a  Celtic   origin;  it  contains   a  population  of  two   thousand  souls; 
some  of  the  old  fortifications  may  still  be  seen,  which  enabled  the  inha- 
1  bitants  to  resist  the  forces  commanded  by  the  duke  of  May- 
'  enne.     Poissy,  the  birth  place  of  Saint  Lewis,  is  peopled  by 
two  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants;  it  was   formerly  the   capital  of 
Pincerais,  the  ancient  Pagus  Pinciacensis. 

It  formed  part  of  the  crown  lands,  and  Charles  the  Bald  assembled  a 
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parliament  in  the  town.  It  was  there  Blanche  of  Castille  told  her  son'' 
to  value  his  baptismal  purity  more  than  life,  to  be.  assured  that  whatever 
was  onerous  to  the  people  could  never  be  glorious  to  the  prince. 

A  cattle  market  is  held  every  week  at  Poissy,  and  the  town  of  Paris 
imposes  an  annual  tax  of  /.60  on  the  sale  of  the  cattle.  The  ancient  con- 
vent of  the  Ursulines  has  been  changed  into  a  workhouse,  it  may  contain 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  paupers.  The  famous  colloquy  at  Poissy,  be- 
tween the  Catholic  doctors  and  reformed  ministers,  who  assembled  in 
the  convent  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  lasted  two  months, 
but  it  was  attended  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  exasperating  the  two 
parties  against  each  other. 

The  forest  which  begins  at  a  short  distance  from  Poissy,  .  Forest  of 
and  terminates  at  Saint  Germain,  was  called  the  forest  of'  si.  Germain. 
Laye  until  the  eleventh  century,  the  time  in  which  the  town  of  Saint 
Germain  was  founded.  It  is  encompassed  with  walls,  and  covers  a  sur- 
face of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  acres.  Shaded  by  lofty  and  luxuriant 
trees,  intersected  with  broad  avenues,  there  are  few  walks  in  France  that 
can  be  compared  with  it.  The  castle  rises  on  a  terrace,  which  is  said 
to  command  a  finer  view  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  the 
length  of  the  terrace  is  equal  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  yards,  and 
the  height  to  thirty.  The  castle  of  Saint  Germain  was  begun  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First,  it  was  enlarged  by  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  it  serves  at  present  as  a  barrack  for  a  company 
of  body  guards.  In  the  same  edifice  were  born  Margaret  of  France,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  the  First,  Henry  the  Second,  Charles  the  Ninth  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  town  is  well  built,  it  is  adorned  with  a  large 
market  place  and  a  fine  church;  while  workmen  were  digging  the  foun- 
dation of  the  latter  in  1826,  they  discovered  the  remains  of  James  Stuart. 

The  road  from  Saint  Germain  to  Paris  extends  along  the  . 
Seine,  and  communicates   with    Marly,  and  on    the   heights  ' 
above  it  are  the  remains  of  the  machine  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  erect- 
ed to  supply  the  aqueduct  that  leads   to  Versailles.     Malmaison,   at   a 
greater  distance  from  Marly,  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  when  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  also  during  the  disastrous  days  that  succeeded 
his  defeat.     The  small  burgh  of  Ruel  contains  three  thousand  t 
inhabitants;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with  vine-  ' 
yards.     The  neighbouring  castle  was  inhabited  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  it 
was  the  scene  of  his  pleasures,  it  was  there  he  gratified  his  vengeance, 
making  a  confidant  of  the  executioner,  he  received  those  whom  he  had  de- 
termined in  secret  to  put  to  death,  with  the  utmost  affability  and  kindness. 
The  tomb  of  the  empress  Josephine  is   situated  within   the  • 
church  of  Ruel.     Argenteuil  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  '     ''^®"'^'"* 
Seine;  it  contains  four  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  very  fruitful  in  wine.   The  remains  of  walls  indicate  the 
site  of  a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century;  it  is  me- 
morable as  the  retreat  of  Heloise,  who  became  the  abbess  of  it.   A  garment 
without  any  seams,  according  to  tradition,  worn  by  our  Saviour,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  empress  Irena  to  Charl-emagne,  has  been  removed  from  the 
convent  to  the  church,  it  is  now  preserved  in  a  shrine  above  the  altar. 

Saint  Cloud  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  called  Nogent  r 
before  the  death  of  Clodoald,  son  of  Clodomir,  king  of  Or-  '  ^^'"'^'°"''- 
leans;  aware  that  his  uncle  Clotaire,  the  murderer  of  his  brothers,  had 
determined  to  put  him  to  death,  he  fled  for  refuge,  and  found  safety  in  a 
cloister.  James  Clement  assassinated  Henry  the  Third  in  the  old  castle 
of  Saint  Cloud,  then  the  property  of  Jerome  de  Gondi.  The  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  prince   was  deposited  in   the  village  church,  and  the  place 

^  Saint  Lewis. 
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where  it  rests,  was  marked  with  the  following  inscription:  Passenger  pity 
the  fate  of  kings.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  purchased  the  domain,  and  gave 
it  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  built  the  present  castle;  since 
his  time  it  has  been  a  royal  residence,  it  was  enlarged  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. Bonaparte,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  assembled  there  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred  on  the  ninth  of  November  1799;  the  assembly 
was  dissolved  by  an  armed  force  on  the  same  day,  the  eighteenth  of  Bru- 
maire, as  it  is  called  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution.  The  castle  was 
Bonaparte's  favourite  residence,  he  embellished  and  furnished  it  with 
royal  luxury;  to  improve  the  view  from  the  principal  apartment,  an  obelisk 
was  raised,  and  a  monument  similar  to  the  one  erected  at  Athens  by  Ly- 
sicrates  the  sculptor,  which  antiquaries  have  surnamed  the  Lantern  of 
Me  don      i  Demosthcnes.     Rabelais  rendered  Meudon  a  place  of  celebrity 

•  before  cardinal  Lorraine  built  the  castle  that  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth purchased  for  the  dauphin.     The  building  rises  on  a  hill,  and  the 

I  famous  glass  works  are  situated  below  it.     The  long  burgh  of 

•  Sevres  extends  to  the  village  of  Chaville;  it  contains  more 
than  four  thousand  inhabitants;  the  royal  porcelain  works  are  certainly 
not  inferior  to  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Versailles  I  '^^^  entrance  into  Versailles  by  the  road  from  Paris  mi^ght 
'  give  one  a  favourable  idea  of  a  court  town,  if  the  broad  avenue 
were  lined  with  regular  buildings;  the  approach  might  thus  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  magnificence  of  the  castle.  Neat  houses  are  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  them,^ 
a  large  prison,  of  which  the  grated  windows  and  iron  doors  may  be  seetï 
from  the  triple  entrance.  Barracks  front  the  private  treasury  of  the 
king,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  states-general  were  heM.  The  civil 
and  commercial  tribunals  are  nearly  opposite  the  mansion  house,  and  the 
avenue  terminates  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  at  the  royal  stables.  A 
broad  walk  surrounded  with  lofty  trees  extends  from  the  stables  to  the 
I  castle,  where  two  Corinthian  porches  protrude  on  each  side 

•  of  a  brick  building;  such  unsuitableness  can  only  be  excused' 
by  the  filial  veneration  which  induced  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  preserve 
the  old  hunting  seat  of  his  father.  The  front  on  the  side  of  the  garden 
is  wholly  the  work  of  the  great  king,  still  even  there  the  palace  is  not 
without  faults,  the  centre  or  body  of  the  building  is  out  of  proportion, 
and  the  wings  are  too  long.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  admirable 
taste,  a  broad  canal  reaches  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  groves  are  scat- 
tered in  verdant  lawns,  plants  more  than  four  hundred  years  old,  are  pre- 
served in  the  orangery,  water  issues  from  fountains  in  every  variety  of 

.  I  form,  and  jets   rise  above   the  highest  trees.     The   largest 

'  Trianon  is  covered  with  marble  and  surrounded  by  woods  that 
seem  to  realize  the  brilliant  fictions  of  Tasso  in  the  description  of  the  palace 
of  Armida;  the  other  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  pavilion.  These  two- 
edifices  indicate  the  character  of  the  two  kings  by  whom  they  were  built; 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  tired  of  his  magnificent  residence  at  Versailles, 
repaired  to  the  first,  which  still  retains  an  air  of  pomp  and  grandeur; 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth  preferred  the  solitude  of  the  second  to  the  cares  of 
a  crown  and  the  etiquette  of  a  court;  it  was  there  he  forgot  the  disasters 
which  marked  his  reign. 

Expense  of  ^  ^c  magnificence  of  the  royal  buildings  at  Versailles,  has 

the  palace  at  given  risc  to  the  common  opinion  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
cr&ai  €8.  surprised  at  the  vast  sums  expended  on  them,  determined  to 
conceal  the  amount  from  posterity,  and  committed  the  papers  of  Mansard 
to  the  flames.  But  Mirabeau,  Volney  and  other  writers  thought  them- 
selves sufficiently  informed  on  the  subject  to  publish  the  results.'  Ac- 
'  Those  results  are  as  erroneous  as  they  are  different;  Mirabeau,  in  his  nineteenth  let- 
ter to  liis  constituents,  estimates  the  expenses  at  twelve  hundred  millions  oï  francsj 
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cording  to  an  extract  of  the  expenses,  that  has  been  attributed  to  Man- 
sard, and  according  to  other  documents  that  are  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  crown,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion:  all  the  sums 
expended  from  1664  to  1702  on  the  royal  edifices,  in  laying  out  the 
grounds,  in  making  the  gardens,  and  even  in  building  the  two  principal 
churches  in  the  town,  amounted  to  95,800,000  livres,  which,  according 
to  the  mean  value  of  silver  during  the  last  thirty-eight  years,  is  equivalent 
at  present  to  172,400,000  franks,  or  nearly  /. 7, 184,000.°' 

After  a  revolution  which  has  lasted  almost  forty  years,  and  which  has 
changed  the  customs,  manners,  and  institutions  of  France,  Versailles  is 
again  a  court  town;  many  nobles  reside  in  it;  the  people  are  ignorant,  idle 
and  poor.  But  if  there  are  few  works  or  manufactories  in  the  town,  it 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  its  situation  at  a  distance  from  every  natural 
current  of  water,  The  population  amounts  only  to  one-third  of  what  it 
was  in  1790;, although  it  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  restoration,  most 
of  the  broad  and  regular  streets  are  still  sombre  and  deserted.  Versailles 
is  not  without  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  there  are  several  pre- 
paratory schools  to  a  military  education,  a  large  college,  in  which  lectures 
are  delivered  on  geometry,  mechanics,  music  and  drawing;  and  a  public 
library  containing  50,000  volumes.  The  royal  hospital  is  the  most  useful 
of  the  charitable  institutions.  The  town  was  the  birth  place  of  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth,  of  the  abbé  de  l'Epée,  of  Ducis,  general  Hochc,  and  marshal 
Berthier.  The  octroi,  or  the  tax  levied  on  provisions  and  other  articles 
imported  into  the  town,  is  not  much  less  than  /.20,000;  the  greatness  of 
the  sum  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  facility  of  communication;  more 
than  six  hundred  stage  coaches  proceed  from  the  capital  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  and  Oise,  and  the  most  of  them  pass  through  Versailles, 
which  is  visited  by  every  stranger  in  Paris." 

The  country  rouncl  Versailles  is  surrounded  with  pleasant  •  ^t  .  u. 

11  '•        •  1-1  •  -11  ^i^ .     ^  •     .     ,  .        Nelphlioar- 

walks,  romantic  sites,  and  industrious  villages.  1  he  inhabi-  hood  of 
tants  of  Villepreux  manufacture  shawls;  Gregnon  has  been  '  '^ «^«^^^'''t:»- 
often  visited  by  mineralogists  on  account  of  a  calcareous  stratum  abound- 
ing in  fossil  shells;  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  purchased  by  his 
majesty,  who  has  lately  presented  them  to  an  agricultural  institution. 
The  military  school  at  Saint  Cyr  meets  in  the  royal  abbey,  a  large  edifice 
founded  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Jouy,  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley,  is 
watered  by  an  aqueduct;  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to 
their  print-fields;  during  the  imperial  government  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred workmen  were  employed;  the  number  at  present  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred. 

The  neat  town  of  Montfort-rAmaury,  near  the  forest  of  Saint  t  Momfort- 
Leger,  is  built  on  the  declivity  and  the  base  of  a  hill;  it  is  com-  *  i'Amaur>'. 
manded  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  in  which  the  only  turret  that  still 
remains,  is  adorned  with  Gothic  sculptures.  The  town  was  the  birth 
place  of  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  rendered  himself  infamous  by  his  cruelties  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses. 

The  small  town  of  Rambouillet  is  situated  on  the  other  side  » 
of  the  forest;  during  the  imperial  government  it  became  the  ' 
capital  of  a  subprefecture,  perhaps   on  account  of  a  castle,  which  has 

Volney,  in  his  Leçons  sur  l'Histoire,  makes  them  amount  to  fourteen  hundred  millions 
0Ï livres  tournois,  which  he  considers  equal  to  4,600,000,000  franks. 

"1  See  the  Tableau  descriptif,  historique  et  pittoresque  de  la  ville,  du  chateau  et  du 
parc  de  Versailles,  compris  les  deux  Trianons,  by  M.  Vaysse  de  Villars,  1827.     Consult 
also  the  work  entitled,  iaits,  calculs  et  observations  sur  la  dépense  d'une  des  grandes 
;  administrations  de  l'état  a  toutes  les  époques  depuis  le  règne  de  Louis  XIV,  et  inclusive- 
ment jusqu'  en  1825,  by  the  count  d'Hauterive,  1828. 

"  See  the  Aperçu  topographique,  physique,  géologique,  historique,  et  statistique  du 
'département  de  Seine  et  Oise  by  M.  J,  J.  K.  Huot. 
4    Vol.  V.— 4  G 
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nothing  royal  but  the  name.  It  is  flanked  with  turrets,  and  one  of  them 
appears  less  ancient  than  the  rest;  on  the  whole,  the  style  of  the  building 
resembles  that  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Francis  the  First 
died  in  the  castle  of  Rambouillet  in  the  year  1549.  The  park  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  town  at  all  worthy  of  no- 
tice; the  beauty  of  the  former  depends  on  varied  views,  verdant  groves, 
I  and  limpid  streams.  Dourdan  gives  its  name  to  a  neighbour- 
'  ing  forest;  the  town  was  formerly  a  stronghold,  and  the  castle 
in  the  middle  of  it  was  built  by  Gontrand,  king  of  Burgundy,  in  the  sixth 
century.  It  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants;  it  was  the 
birth  place  of  La  Bruyère. 

I      Etampes  covers  a  considerable  space  in  a  fruitful  valley  ;  it 
'  is  watered  by  a  small  river  that  serves  to  turn  several  mills. 
It  follows  from  different  old  deeds,  that  the  town  must  have  been  founded 
before  the  sixth  century;  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  houses  attests  their 
antiquity.    But  Saclas,  a  village  about  two  leagues  from  Etampes,  is  much 
more  ancient;   it  rises  on  the  site  of  Salioclita,  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
itinerary  of  Antonine.     The  river  of  Essonne  waters  the  small  town  of 
the  same  name  ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  ; 
they  possessed  formerly  a  powder  manufactory,  but  as  many  of  the  houses 
were  demolished  by  an  explosion,  that  branch  of  industry  has  been  re-| 
moved  to  Bouchet,  a  place  near  the  confluence  of  the  Juine  and  Essonne. 
I  Corbeil,  the  capital  of  a  district,  is  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
'  Essonne;  it  possesses  several  cotton  and  linen  manufactories,] 
and  carries  on  a  trade  with  Paris  in  grain  and  flour.  | 

Riches  of  the  T  The  rich  pastures  in  the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise  affordl 
department,  i  ^qq^  ^q  numerous  flocks,  and  the  same  country  abounds  in  cornl 
and  wine.  The  mineral  substances,  although  not  valuable,  are  useful;  thel 
gypsum  furnishes  the  immense  quantity  of  plaster  that  is  consumed  in  thel 
capital,  and  the  quarries  afford  excellent  stone.  Several  mineral  springsj 
might  be  mentioned,  but  the  only  one  of  any  note  is  that  near  Enghein,; 
in  the  valley  of  Montmorency. 

Department     i       The  department  of  Seine  and  Oise  encompasses  the  depart) 
of  the  Seine.    I  nient  of  Seine,  in  which  Paris  occupies  the  centre.     When  the| 
Romans,  under  the  command  of  Caesar,  arrived  about  fifty-five  years  be  i 
fore  the  vulgar  era,  at  the  mean  and  solitary  city  in  the  territory  of  thel 
Parisii^  which   the   barl)arians   called  Luthtouezy^  and   their   conquerorfj 
Lutetia^  the  houses,  or  rather  cottages,  were  built  of  clay,  and  coverec;, 
with  straw;  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  position  was  not  considerecj 
favourable  for  a  town.      But  the  Parisii  adopted  readily  the  usages  of  ci' 
vilized  life,  they  were  good  mariners,  and  brave  in  war.     Lutetia  wai 
gradually  enlarged,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  and  the  temi)orar]i' 
residence  of  some  emperors,  particularly  of  Julian,  who  styled  it  Wi^  dea\ 
Lutetia.     The  only  buildings  connected  with  that  remote  period,  are  th: 
baths,  which  were  attached  to  the  imperial  palace.     The  feeble  Romani 
might  have  been  aware  of  their  danger  at  the  approach  of  the  Franks,  bu 
it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  city  was  to  become  the  metropolis  of  thcs 
barbarians,  and  fourteen  centuries  afterwards,  the  capital  of  an  empire  a 
vast  as  it  was  of  short  duration,  of  an  empire  in  which  Rome  itself  wa 
merely  a  provincial  town. 

Enlargement  I  Paris  was  enlarged  after  Clovis  chose  it  for  his  residenc( 
ofParis.  I  pillaged  several  times  by  the  Normans,  it  was  encompassc 
with  fortifications  by  the  weal^  successors  of  Charlemagne;  but  the  limit 
from  north  to  south  were  first  extended  under  the  third  dynasty;  it  we 
then  divided  into  four  parts,  or  quarters^  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  whic 
in  a  surface  of  six  hundred  and  sixteen  P^nglish  acres,  enclosed  sever; 
villages  beyond  the  boundaries  that  were  first  traced  under  the  Carlovii 
gians.     Different  streets  may  still  serve  to  recall  the  names  of  these  vi 
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lages,  or  burghs;  the  most  remarkable  were  Bourg-V  Âhhée^  Beau-Bourg, 
and  Bourg'Tiboud ;  the  name  of  the  last  has  been  applied  to  the  street  of 
Bourtibourg.  Two  forts  which  have  been  often  rebuilt  since  the  Roman 
conquest,  defended  the  a])proaches  to  the  cityj  the  one  was  Great  Chatelet, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pont-au-Change;  the 
other,  or  Little  Chatelet,  guarded  it  on  the  left.  Four  large  towers  bounded 
the  enclosure  in  the  direction  of  the  river;  the  Tournelle  rose  near  a 
wooden  bridge,  which,  although  since  built  of  stone,  retains  its  ancient 
name;  another,  erected  on  the  opposite  bank  at  the  extremity  of  Old  Tem- 
ple Street,  served  also  as  a  gate,  it  was  first  called  Porte  Barbelle,  and 
afterwards  Barbette.  The  tower  and  the  gate  of  Nesle  were  built  at  one 
extremity  of  the  present  bridge  of  Arts,  near  the  Mazarine  library;  a  large 
tower  on  the  other  side  defended  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  it  rose  op- 
posite the  castle  of  the  Louvre,  then  an  old  edifice  beyond  the  walls;  it 
was  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  Philip  Augustus. 

Charles  the  Sixth  enlarged  the  boundary  on  the  north,  and  •  By  Charles 
divided  Paris  into  sixteen  quarters,  which  covered  a  surface  '  the  sixth. 
of  1070  English  acres.     It  was  also  extended  in  the  same  direction  by 
Francis  the  First;  the  walls  were  traced  from  the  Palais  Royal  along  the 
streets  of  Fossés  Montmartre  and  Neuve-Saint-Eustache  to  the  gate  of 
Saint  Denis,  and  from  that  gate  to  the  Bastille;  the  surface  thus  enclosed 
was  little  less  than  1,167  English  acres.     The  number  was  increased  to 
fourteen  hundred  in  consequence  of  new  additions  made  by     By  Henry  the 
Henry  the  Fourth.     Others  were  made  on  the  north  by  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth  ;   they  may  be  still  traced  from  the  bridge  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  along  the  Royal  Street  and  the  Boulevards   to  the 
bridge  of  Austerlitz;  but  the  former  limit  on  the  south  was  not  changed. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  within  the  boundaries,  were  the 
Louvre,  the  palace,  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
the  Temple  and  the  house  of  Richelieu,  then  called  the  Palais  Cardinal; 
the  last  edifice  having  been  left  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  by  his  minister, 
became  the  residence  of  Ann  of  Austria,  and  the  name  was  changed  into 
that  of  Palais  Royal,  a  name  which  it  retained  after  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
gave  it  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans.     The  court  of  justice  and  the 
cathedral,  of  which  the  fronts  were  concealed  by  old  buildings,  the  Sor- 
bonne,  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  the  chaplain  of  Saint  Lewis,  and 
rebuilt  by  Richelieu,  the  college  of  Cluny,  that  was  completed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  or  the  burying  place 
of  Clovis  and  the  shepherdess  of  Nanterre,  were  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Paris.    Convents  and  charitable  institutions  rose  beyond  the  north- 
ern enclosure  ;  the  most  remarkable  were  the  pest  house  of  Saint  Lazarus, 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  hospital  of  Saint  Lewis,  built  in  1607, 
and  the  abbey  of  Saint  Anthony,  that  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  hos- 
pital.    Near  the  walls  on  the  south  were  the  abbey  Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés,  of  which  the  foundation  dates  from  the  time  of  Childebert  the  First, 
the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice,  that  was  finished  by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  the 
palace  of  Luxembourg,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Mary 
of  Medicis  in  1615,  the  abbey  of  Val-de-Grace,  that  was  founded  in  1645, 
^  the  Garden  of  Plants  and  the  house  of  correction^  the  former  was  begun 
!  in  1635,  and  the  latter  was  finished  in  1656. 

,j  Paris  was  also  enlarged  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  .  By  Lewis  tiie 
À  hospital  of  invalids  was  comprehended  within  the  enclosure;  '  Fourteenth. 
;;l  under  the  same  reign,  the  old  ditches  were  filled  up,  the  ramparts  were 
1,1  demolished,  and  two  triumphal  arches  were  substituted  for  the  gates  of 
,j  Saint^Martin  and  Saint  Denys.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  the  ■  ^y  Lewis  the 
^j  accession  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  the  capital  covered  a  surface  '  Fifteenth. 
u  equal  to  2,740  acres.  The  village  of  Roule  was  included  some  years  after- 
il.|  wards,  within  the  limits  that  were  fixed  in  1728,  and  the  extent  was  thus 
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increased  to  3,244  acres.  Lamps  of  the  same  sort  as  those  that  are  now  seen 
in  the  streets,  were  erected  in  the  year  1766  ;  but  a  hundred  years  before 
that  period,  Paris  was  lighted  by  means  of  lanterns.  To  obviate  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  crooked  streets,  a  law  was  first  passed  in  1785,  regu- 
lating the  plan  according  to  which  they  were  to  be  built  in  future;  five 
years  afterwards,  a  new  wall  was  raised  ;  the  limits  have  not  been  since 
much  extended;  they  enclose  a  space  somewhat  less  than  8,400  acres. 
Monnmentsof  Having  enumerated  the  principal  additions  made  to  Paris 
at  different  periods,  we  may  mention  the  monuments  and  edi- 
fices by  which  it  has  been  embellished  from  the  accession  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  present  day.  The  Mazarin  college,  now  the 
hall  of  the  Institute,"  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,!"  the  Gobelins  manu- 
factory,*»  the  Observatory,"  the  Foundling  Hospital,^  the  hospital  of  Inva- 
lids,* the  gates  of  Saint  Denys"  and  Saint  Mariin,^  the  Royal  Bridge,^  and 
the  edifices  on  the  Place  Vendôme, '^  were  raised  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Great. 

j.owis  the  T  ^^^^^  monuments  of  the  following  reign  are  the  Bourbon 
Fificemh.  1  palace,  at  present  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  deputies,''  the 
portal  of  Saint  Roche,*  the  massive  fountain  of  Grenelle,"  the  Military 
School,**  the  new  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve,^  the  corn  market,^  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  the  public  buildings  in  the  square 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  king,8  Saint  Martin's  market,*»  and,  lastly,the 
mint.i 

Lewis  tiie  T  '^'^^^  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  did  not  prevent  Lewis 
Siiteenth.  I  the  Sixteenth  from  raising  several  useful  and  elegant  buildings: 
the  college  of  France  was  completed,  and  the  school  of  medicine  was 
commenced.^  The  court  of  justice  was  embellished  with  a  new  front,^ 
the  Odeon  was  built  for  the  representation  of  French  comedies,"'  and  the 
present  Italian  theatre  for  the  comic  opera."  The  magnificent  front  of 
the  last  building  might  have  decorated  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets 
in  Paris,  but  it  was  determined  not  to  place  it  on  a  line  with  the  minor 
theatres  on  the  Boulevards.  The  stone  galleries  of  the  Palais-Royal  were 
constructed  some  years  afterwards,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans."  The  bridge 
of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  was  begun  and  finished;  the  elegant  fountain  of 
the  Innocents,  a  monument  of  the  regeneration  of  art,  was  repaired^,  and 
the  French  theatre  adorned  the  street  of  Richelieu. ^  The  limits  of  Paris 
were  marked  by  fifty -five  barriers,  »■  raised  at  a  great  expense,  and  in  bad 
taste;  lastly,  the  theatre  of  Feydeau  was  built  during  the  same  reign.* 
Underthecon.  .  It  Seemed  as  if  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  indemnify  the 
wr'iar<'m<cni-  Parisians  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  by  improving  their  city.  The 
mem.  ''  '  embellishments  which  he  added  to  the  capital  in  the  short 

space  of  twelve  years,  surpassed  those  of  the  three  preceding  reigns.  The 
works  of  the  period  are  the  fine  streets  of  La-Paix,  Rivoli,  Mont  Thabor, 

Quays       I  CastigUonc,  and  many  others.     The  quays  of  Orsai,  Uebilly, 
'  Desaix,  Morland,  Catinat,  Bignon,  the  Louvre,  the  Invalids, 

Bridgog.     I  ^^^  ^^^y,  the  Conference,  and  Tournelle,  were  constructed. 

'  The  bridges  of  Arts,*  the  City,"  Austerlitz  and  Jena,^  were 

successively  erected;  the  canal  of  Ourcq  facilitated  the  conveyance  of 

goods,  and  thus  increased  the  commerce  of  the  capital.^     Twenty-four 

"  Regiin  in  1662.  p  In  1665.  q  In  1666.  r  In  1667.  '  In  1669. 

«  Begun  in  1671,  finished  in  1706.  "  In  1672.  ^  In  1674.  y  In  1684. 

'■  From  1685  to  1701.  «  IJegun  in  1722.  '•  In  1736.  ^  In  1739.  <'  licgun 

in  1752.  "  Although  fotindcd  in  1757,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone 

did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1764.      f  IJegun  in  1763,  finished  in  1767.      c  in  1763. 
h  In  1765.  i  In  1771.  "  In  1774.  '  In  1776.  '"  In  1781.  "  In  1782. 

"In  1786.  I'  From  the  year  1787  to  1791.  i  From  the  year  1787  to  1790. 

'From  1786  to  1789  ^  In  1790.  »  In  1804.  "  In  1806.  ^  In  1813. 

Mn  1809. 
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new  fountains  served  to  adorn  and  purify  the  streets;  we  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning^  those  on  Chatelet  place,  Vaugirard  street,  the  market  of 
Saint  Germain,  the  court  of  the  Medical  School,  the  boulevard  of  Bondi, 
and  the  fountain  of  the  Elephant,  the  largest  of  them  all;  but  it  remains 
still  in  an  unfinished  state.  Eight  covered  markets  were  begun  and  finished; 
the  old  slaughter-houses  were  demolished,  and  others  were  raised  beyond 
the  barriers,  that  the  inhabitants  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  disgusting 
spectacles,  which,  until  then,  were  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Paris.^ 
Four  spacious  cemeteries  were  enclosed  without  the  walls,  and  granaries 
of  a  great  size  were  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  arsenal.*  The  same 
period  of  despotism  and  glory  was  marked  by  the  commencement  or 
completion  of  different  monuments.  The  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  was 
embellished  and  perfected;  the  works  by  which  the  same  palace  was  to 
be  united  to  the  Tuileries,  were  begun.*  A  triumphal  arch  loaded  with 
ornaments,  in  dimensions  the  same  as  the  one  erected  to  Septimius  Severus 
at  Rome,  rose  on  the  Carrousel,  to  commemorate  the  Austrian  campaign 
of  1805.*^  A  similar  monument  of  colossal  size  crowns  the  entrance  to 
the  Elysian  Fields.*  The  church  of  the  Magdalen  was  enlarged,e  and 
the  present  peristyle  was  built  round  the  chamber  of  deputies.^  A  pillar, 
after  the  model  of  the  one  raised  to  Antonine  at  Rome,  covered  with 
bronze  basso-relievos,  and  surmounted  by  the  colossal  statue  of  its  found- 
er, adorned  Vendôme  place. s  Lastly,  the  exchange,  the  most  sumptuous 
edifice  in  Paris,  was  founded  on  a  site  formerly  encumbered  with  old 
houses.'' 

The  fall  of  the  extraordinary  man  by  whom  these  works  •  since  the 
were  accomplished,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  after  '  Restoration. 
two  years  of  invasion  and  defeats,  interrupted,  but  did  not  prevent,  the 
embellishments  of  the  capital.  The  blessings  of  a  long  desired  peace 
gave  such  an  impulse  to  individual  enterprise,  that  more  workmen  were 
employed  than  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Gardens  and  fields  were  changed 
into  streets,  and  villages  rose  beyond  the  gates.  The  mania  of  building 
became  the  disease  of  the  rich  and  of  speculators  without  capital;  it  was 
not  until  many  of  them  were  ruined,  until  whole  districts  or  quarters 
were  deserted,  that  their  folly  was  discovered.  Some  works  that  had 
been  long  projected  or  begun,  were,  after  many  interruptions,  continued; 
the  granaries,  the  slaughter-houses,  the  markets  of  Saint  Martin  and 
Saint  Germain  were  finished;  the  statues  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  were  erected  on  the  P ont-Neuf  and  the  Place-Victoire. 
A  monument  was  raised  to  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
it  was  determined  to  place  the  statue  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  on  the 
Royal  Square,  not  on  account  of  any  admiration  for  the  prince,  but  be- 
cause his  statue  had  been  there  before. 

Every  successive  addition  made  to  Paris  was  in  all  proba-  • 
bility  rendered  necessary  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  '  °p"^''*^"- 
population  ;  but  nothing  like  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  con- 
cerning the  number  of  inhabitants  before  the  fourteenth  century.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  both  before  and  after  that  early  period,  little  or  no 
attention  was  bestowed  on  a  subject  to  which  political  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  attach  so  much  importance. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  suppose  with  M.  Dulaure,  that  .  under  pwiip 
Paris  contained  only  forty-nine  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  '  ^^  ^^ir. 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.'     The  chroniclers  of  the  time  assert  that  there 

2  They  were  begun  in  1810,  but  they  were  not  finished  until  after  the  restoration. 

=»  Begun  in  1807.  "  In  1809.  «  From  1806  to  1809.  J  From  1806  to  1814; 

but  it  is  still  unfinished.  «  1807  to  1814.  f  1807.  ^  Finished  in  1^10. 

h  In  1808,  continued  to  1814. 

'  M.  J.  A.  Dulaure,  Histoire  civilej  Physique  et  Morale  dc  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  281.  third 
edition,  12mo. 
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were  fifty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  indicates  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  individuals.  It  may 
be  allowed  that  chroniclers  are  not  the  best  authority,  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  capital  consisted  then  of  thirty-four  parishes,  and  it 
might  be  shown  that  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  parish 
was  at  least  equal  to  three  thousand.  If  it  were  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward other  arguments,  it  might  be  remarked  that  there  were  sixteen  col- 
leges in  Paris  in  the  year  1336,'^  that  eight  years  afterwards  a  pestilential 
disease  lasted  some  months,  and  while  it  was  at  its  height,  more  than  five 
hundred  persons  died  daily. 

Under  Lewis  i  The  number  of  inhabitants  must  have  been  much  greater  in 
the  Eleventh.  I  |_j^g  following  century,  for  a  plague  that  began  in  1418,  and 
lasted  three  months,  carried  off  a  hundred  thousand  individuals.  In  the 
year  1467,  Lewis  the  Eleventh  reviewed  the  men  between  sixteen  and 
sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  their  number  amounted  to  more  than 
sixty  and  less  than  eighty  thousand,  so  that  the  population  may  be  sup- 
posed greater  than  180,000.  If  25,000  students  from  foreign  countries 
and  different  parts  of  France,  then  in  Paris,  be  included,  the  total  popu- 
lation was  without  doubt  greater  than  200,000  individuals. 
Under  Henry  I  The  number  of  houscs  in  Henry  the  Second's  time  amounted 
the  Second.  I  to  12,000,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  population 
was  equal  to  240,000. 

Under  Henry  T  When  Henry  the  Fourth  besieged  Paris  in  a  season  of  famine 
the  Fourth.  1  ^nd  devastation,  there  were  in  the  town,  exclusively  of  the 
suburbs,  more  than  two  hundi-^d  thousand  persons.  The  total  number 
Under  Lewis  I  °^  inhabitants  amounted  to  492,000  about  the  end  of  Lewis  the 
the  Four-  I  Fourteenth's  reign;  since  that  period  the  population  has  always 
teenth.  |  j^g^j^  progressive.^ 

Churches, re-  I  P^ris  contained  before  the  revolution  a  hundred  and  sixty 
hgioug houses,  catholic  churchcs,  or  chapels,  viz:  fifty  parish  churches,  ten 
^^'  *  others   possessing    the    same    privileges,    twenty   collegiate 

churches,  and  eighty  chapels  of  ease  ;  there  were  besides  eleven  abbeys, 
three  of  which  were  inhabited  by  women,  fifty-three  convents,  and  forty- 
six  nunneries.  It  does  not  contain  at  present  more  than  thirty-eight  ca- 
tholic churches,  viz:  twelve  parish  churches  and  twenty-six  chapels  of 
ease,  thirty-five  monasteries  for  women,  four  for  men,  and  as  many  monk- 
ish seminaries.  Six  chapels  belong  to  different  sects,  viz:  three  to  cal- 
vinists,  one  to  those  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  one  to  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians, and  one  to  the  Jews. 

Scientific  in-  I  There  are  nine  public  libraries,  many  scientific  collections, 
stitutions,  I  Others  connected  with  the  arts,  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
schools,  &c.  I  theology.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention  all  the 
schools,  seminaries,  or  colleges  in  which  the  various  departments  of  know- 

k  The  colleges  of  Sorbonne,  Boissy,  Huban,  Mignon,  Chanac,  Boncourt,  Bourgogne, 

the  Lombards,  the  Germans,  Tours,  Lisieux,  Autun,  Cambray,  Aubusson,  Tournay,  and 

Justin. 

'  The  registers  afford  better  means  of  determining  the  increase  and  fluctuations  in  the 

population  since  the  accession  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth:  the  following  are  some  of  the 

results. 

In  1719  -  ...  509,000 

In  1762        --.-..       576,000 
In  1776  -  ...  658,000 

In  1785         ......       685,000 

In  1791  .....  666,000 

In  1798         .-.-..       640,000 
In  1802  .....  672,000 

In  1815         ......       714,000 

In  1827  ,  .  .  -  .  890,000 

The  remarkable  decrease  in  the  above  scries  from  the  year  1791  to  1802,  must  be 

attributed  to  revolutionary  troubles. 


Neighbour- 
hood of  Paris. 
Saint  Denis. 
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ledge  are  taught;  of  these  the  polytechnic  school  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant, and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  method  of  instruction  which  was 
first  introduced  there,  has  been  since  adopted  in  different  countries.  The 
number  of  private  institutions  amounts  to  thirty-six;  of  public  schools  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five;  there  are  twenty-three  learned  societies,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Royal  Institute,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  Much 
good  has  been  effected  by  philanthropic  societies,  by  benevolent  institu- 
tions; knowledge  has  thus  been  communicated  to  those  who  otherwise 
must  have  remained  ignorant;  the  evils  of  poverty  have  thus  been  miti- 
gated. As  ostentation  is  not  a  pretext  for  the  noble  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor,  or  mitigating  human  suffering,  the  neglect  of  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  carelessness  or  indifference.  The  charitable  institutions  in  Paris,  the 
numbers  that  subscribe  to  them,  the  zeal  and  judgment  with  which  they 
are  managed,  are  the  best  proofs  of  progressive  improvement,  the  best 
answers  that  can  be  given  to  the  narrow-minded  men  who  have  vainly 
attempted  to  calumniate  the  present  generation. 

Paris  is  subdividec^into  twelve  mayoralties,  and  the  environs 
form  the  two  subprefectures  of  Saint  Denis  and  Sceaux.  The 
small  town  of  Saint  Denis  may  be  n\entioned  on  account  of  an 
ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  also  on  account  of  a  church,  a  Gothic 
building,  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  lightness  than  any  other  in  France; 
it  was  begun  in  the  seventh  century,  and  finished  in  1181.  The  orphan 
daughters  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  are  at  present  educated  and  maintained 
in  the  ancient  abbey.  A  feeder  of  the  Ourcq  canal  passes  at  the  extremity 
of  the  town,  and  contributes  to  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants.  Saint  Denis 
is  also  a  place  of  some  importance  on  account  of  four  fairs  that  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year;  it  is  calculated  that  on  an  average  /.62,500  worth 
of  cloth,  /.25,000  of  linen,  and  /.  16,000  of  woollen  stuffs  are  sold.  More 
than  ninety  thousand  sheep  are  bought  at  the  fair  of  Landit,  a  neighbour- 
ing burgh. 

Vincennes  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Sceaux:  the  old  tow-  •  ,,. 

I     \  lIlC6nilGS 

ers  and  the  dungeon,  which  were  long  used  as  a  state  prison,  ' 
are  built  on  the  royal  manor  of  Philip  Augustus;  they  were  begun  by  Phi- 
lip of  Valois,  and  finished  by  Charles  the  Fifth.     The  first  of  these  kings 
changed  the  wood  into  a  park  by  enclosing  it  with  a  wall,  and  it  was  under 
a  venerable  oak,  which,  according  to  tradition,  existed  at  so  late  a  period 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Saint  Lewis  administered  justice.     Lewis 
the  Tenth,  Charles  the  Fourth,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
cardinal  Mazarin  died  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.     The  village  of  Bercy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  wines,  brandy  and 
oil  that  are  consumed  in  the  capital.     The  aqueduct  of  Arcueil  t 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  one  that  was  raised  by  the  emperor  * 
Julian,  an  ancient  work  of  which  some  imposing  ruins  still  remain.     The 
neat  village  of  Fontenay-aux-Roses  possessed  the  privilege  of  ■  Fontenay- 
supplying  the  court  and  the  parliament  with  roses,  a  privilege  '  ai^^iios^. 
that  accounts  for  its  name.     It  was  customary  for  the  peers  and  magis- 
trates to  hold  an  assembly  in  the  month  of  May,  and  each  person  received 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  in  which  the  number  of  roses  was  arranged  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  individual  ;  but  the  cerem.ony  gave  rise  to  so  many  dis- 
putes about  precedence,  that  it  was  at  last  abolished.     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  more  roses  are  at  present  cultivated  in  Fontenay  than  in  any 
other  place  round  Paris.     The  burgh  of  Sceaux  on  the  small  j 
river  Bievre  shares  with  Poissy  the  advantage  of  a  cattle  mar-  ^ 
ket  for  the  supply  of  Paris.     The  luxury  of  the  Parisians  exerts  a  great 
influence  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  village  girls  appear  on  Sundays 
in  the  same  dress  as  the  belles  of  the  capital. 

The  department  of  Eure,  formerly  included  in  the  ancient  .  Department 
province  of  Normandy,  is  contiguous  on  the  east  to  Seine  and  '  of  Eure. 
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Oise.  A  great  many  horses,  and  the  finest  oxen  that  appear  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Sceaux  and  Poissy,  are  reared  on  the  pastures  or  artificial  meadows 
in  the  department;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  considerable  quantity 
of  corn,  cloth,  and  cotton  stuffs.  Several  places  are  connected  with  his- 
torical events  that  are  not  uninteresting  even  in  the  present  day:  the  troops 
of  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  were  defeated  between  Evreux  and 
Vernon  by  Duguesclin  in  1364;  sixty  years  afterwards  the  English  gained 
a  victory  over  Charles  the  Seventh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verneuil; 
lastly,  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  destroyed 
on  the  plains  of  Ivry  by  Henry  the  Fourth. 

I      Vernon  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  a  bridcre  of 

Vernon.       I  ,  •        •        i  ^i 

'  twenty-two  arches  serves  as  a  communication  between  the 
town  and  the  suburbs.     The  public  records  are  preserved  in  an  old  tower, 

J  all  that  remains  of  the  fortifications.     Evreux,  a  town  built  of 

^  wood,  is  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley,  watered  by  the  Iton.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  excavations  were  made  at  different  times, 
and  many  ruins  have  been  discovered  ;  indeed  it  oajinot  be  doubted  that 
it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Celtic  city,  originally  called  Mediolanum,  and 
at  a  latter  period  Eburovices  by  the  IJoman  conquerors.  The  iron  arches 
that  support  the  bridge  of  Arts  and  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  were  found- 
ed at  the  iron  works  near  Conches,  at  no  great  distance  from  Evreux  ; 
the  industrious  inhabitants  are  casting  at  present  the  different  parts  of  an 
iron  steeple,  which  is  to  v/eigh  900,000  kilogrammes  or  884  tons,  it  is 
intended  to  be  placed  on  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 

Other  towns  are  situated  in  the  country  on  the  north  of  the  Seine: 
Gisors  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants;  the  principal  building  is  a 
church,  of  which  the  ornaments  were  sculptured  by  John  Goujon.  The 
old  tower  that  rises  on  an  eminence,  was  part  of  a  castle  once  inhabited 
by  Queen  Blanche.     The  road  from  Gisors  traverses  a  long  ridge  on  the 

t  left  of  the  Great  and  Little  Audely,  two  small  towns  which  at 
""  *  present  form  only  one.     Nicolas  Poussin  was  born  in  an  ad- 
joining hamlet;  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Little 
Audely,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  built  by  Richard  Cœur-de-Lion. 

Valley  of  i  '^\\Q  village  of  Fleury  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  val- 
Fieury,  I  jgy  through  which  the  Andelle  flows.     The  sinuous  course  of 

the  small  river,  the  manufactories  at  irregular  distances,  Charleval  on 
one  side,  the  hill  of  Deux-Amans  on  the  other,  the  declivities  covered 
with  pastures,  and  the  woods  which  crown  their  summits,  render  the  val- 
ley as  agreeable  as  any  in  Normandy.  Charleval  bore  the  name  of  Nogeon- 
sur-Andelle,  until  the  time  that  Charles  the  Ninth  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  country  seat,  that  was  never  finished;  but  diiferent  chambers 
in  it  were  converted  into  dwellings  for  the  peasantry.  Romilly  rises  on 
the  Andelle,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Seine;  the  river  puts  in  motion 
the  works  on  which  the  importance  of  the  town  depends;  more  than  three 
hundred  persons  are  employed  in  making  wire,  kettles,  and  different  arti- 
cles of  brass  or  copper;  it  is  believed  that  the  weight  of  the  products 
which  issue  every  year  from  these  works,  cannot  be  less  than  900,000  kilo- 
grammes. 

I  Louviers,  on  the  left  of  the  Eure,  may  be  seen  from  the 
Louvicrs.  I  j^(.ightj^  ll^^t  command  Romilly;  it  is  well  known  on  account 
of  numerous  cloth  manufactories,  in  which  two  thousand  workmen  were 
employed  forty  yours  ago,  and  which  furnish  occupation  at  present  to 
more  tlian  six  thousand.  The  weallh  and  industry  of  the  inhal)ilants 
have  enabled  them  to  adorn  their  town  with  several  edifices,  an  elegant 
theatre,  and  public  walks.  Ponl-de-l'Arche,  a  place  of  fifieen  hundred 
inhabitants,  is  situated  below  Louvicrs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine; 
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it  was  built  by  Charles  the  Bald  ;  the  effects  of  the  tide  are  perceptible 
below  the  walls. 

The   small  town  of  Quillebeuf,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  was 
originally  called  Ericarville;  it  was  a  strong  place  of  some  consequence 
before  the  fortifications  were  razed  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  ;  it  does  not 
contain  at  present  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons.     As  the  moving 
sands  that  are  accumulated  by  the  Seine,  render  it  impracticable  for  mer- 
chant vessels  to  ascend  the  Rouen,  their  cargoes  are  transported  in  light- 
ers from  the  harbour  of  Quillebeuf.     Neat  villages  are  scattered  in  the 
country  between  the  river  and  Pont-Audemer  ;  they  are  sur-  •  pont- 
rounded  by  orchards  and  meadows.     The  time  in  which  the  •  Audemer. 
last  town  was  founded,  cannot  be  exactly  determined  ;  it  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  called  after  Audemer,  a  Frenchman,  who  built  a  bridge 
on  the  Rille  in  the  thirteenth  century.     It  is  encompassed  with  walls  and 
ditches;  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  the  streets  are  straight  and  regular. 
Bernay,  on  the  south  of  Pont-Audemer,  may  be  mentioned  as  . 
the  capital  of  a  subprefecture  ;  the  Charentonne,  a  small  river,  '        emay. 
flows  below  its  walls.     It  contains,  at   a  certain   season  of  the  year,  not 
fewer  than  forty  thousand  persons,  the  most  of  whom  repair  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  a  fair,  in  which  more  horses  are  sold  than  in  any  other  in  France. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  manufactories  and  different 
works  in  the  department;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  amount  to  fifteen 
hundred,  that  they  furnish  employment  to  thirty  thousand  persons,  and 
that  the  value  of  their  products  exceeds  26,000,000  franks,  or  /.  1,083,000. 

The  Orne  gives  its  name  to  a  department,  in  which  calca-  t  Department 
reous  rocks,  granite,  and  others  of  an  ancient  date,  form  high  '  «^ o™e. 
hills  and  narrow  vallies,  covered  with  pastures  or  arable  land.    The  peo- 
ple do  not  cultivate  much  corn,  but  they  rear  a  great  many  horses  and 
oxen.     Linen,  cotton,  and  different  manufactories,  furnish  employment  to 
great  nunibersj  wealth  is  thus  diffused  among  the  four  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Vimoutiers  on  the  Vie,  and  among  twenty  thousand  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  the  neighbourhood.     Argentan  rises  on  the  Orne;  it  is  • 
commanded  by  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle, old  fortifications  and  '       "^^^^  ^"' 
ramparts  long  since  changed  into  public  walks;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lace,  which  the  French  call  Point-d'Alencon.    The  village  of 
Sante-Honarine-la-Guillaume  has  become  more  flourishing  since  granite 
quarries  were  worked  in  the  vicinity;  it  contains  at  present  two  thousand 
inhabitants.     The  Rille  flows  near  a  lofty  forest  that  bounds  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure,  and  passes  through  the  neat  town  of  Aigle,  a  place  that 
carries  on  a  great  trade  in  pins  and  needles;  one  of  the  manufactories  is 
provided  with  machinery,  by  which  two  thousand  needles  can  be  made  in 
a  day.     The  straight  and  well  built  streets  of  Mortagne  are  ■ 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill;  the  town  may  be  considered  '    Montagne. 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  the  coarse  and  fine  linens  that  aire 
exported  to  the  colonies.    Belesme  stands  on  an  eminence  that  commands 
the  plain  and  forest  of  the  same  name;  it  is  regularly  and  well  built;  the 
inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens  and  cotton  stuffs. 

We  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Saii  in  the  account  of  the  • 
Roman  provinces  in  Gaul;  the  Orne  waters  the  Seez,  the  an-  '  ^^^' 
cient  Saiunii  their  principal  city,  which  was  built  before  the  conquest  of 
Caesar.  The  Normans  destroyed  it  in  the  ninth  century;  Lewis  the  Young 
set  fire  to  it  in  the  twelfth,  and  it  was  taken  in  the  fourteenth  by  the 
English,  who  razed  the  fortifications.  It  was  a  more  important  place  be- 
fore the  Norman  invasion  than  at  present;  it  does  not  now  contain  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice;  the 
diocess  is  very  ancient;  Saint  Latinian,  or  the  first  bishop,  died  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Vol.  V.^4  H 
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,      The  distance  from  Seez  to  Alencon  is  not  more  than  five 

Alenr.on.      I,  p  -    •       i       ,  ^  •   ,  ,-i-i 

•  leagues  ;  tew  visit  the  last  place  without  remarking  the  simple 
and  elegant  architecture  of  the  prefect's  residence,  of  the  corn  market,  a 
circular  building,  and  of  the  town-house,  in  which  the  two  towers  are  the 
remains  of  the  castle  that  was  inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Alencon.  Mar- 
shal Matignon,  who  had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  commands  of  govern- 
ment on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  the  historian  Mezeray,  and  the  deputy 
Valazé,  were  born  in  the  town.  Although  less  important  than  it  once 
was,  it  carries  on  a  greater  trade  in  lace  than  at  any  former  period  ;  and 
it  appears  that  more  than  two  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  embroid- 
ering and  manufacturing  muslin. 

I  Dumfront,  an  insignificant  and  ill-built  town,  near  the  west- 
um  ront,  |  ^^^  extremity  of  the  department,  may  be  remarked  for  its  po- 
sition on  a  steep  rock  that  is  divided  by  a  vertical  fissure;  the  small  river 
of  Varennes  flows  below  it.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in 
making  coarse  linen  and  different  stuffs;  but  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
in  which  the  smallest  villages  have  their  manufactories.  Some  of  these 
villages  are  called  burghs;  they  contain  about  three  or  four  thousand  in- 
habitants; we  may  mention  four  of  them:  Athis  is  noted  for  cloth  and 
silk,  Ferté  Mace  for  cottons  and  ribands,  Flers  for  tools  and  snuff-boxes, 
Tinchebrai  for  iron  works  and  paper-mills. 

Department  i  The  Channel  bounds  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  department 
of  Manche.  |  into  vvhich  wc  are  about  to  enter.  Metals,  argil  well  adapted 
for  porcelain,  slate  and  granite  quarries,  are  worked  on  the  hills;  the 
plains  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  pastures,  but  the  whole  country  is  almost 
destitute  of  timber.  Such  are  the  principal  products  in  a  department  ill 
provided  with  roads  and  other  means  of  communication;  it  may  excite 
surprise,  therefore,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  France;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  laborious  and  well  informed;  they  devote  themselves  to 
fishing,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturing  industry.  , 

Mortain,  the  small  capital  of  the  most  southern  district,  is  encom- 
passed with  granite  rocks;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  paper  and  earthen 
I  ware.  Avranches,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Armorican  cities, 
^  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea;  it  bore 
the  Celtic  name  of  Ingena;  it  was  afterwards  called  JÎbriîicatse,  and  at  a 
still  later  period,  Âbrinca^  or  Âvrinca.  The  early  inhabitants,  the  Abrin- 
catas,  or  Âvrincatœ,  were  formerly  settled  in  the  country  of  Avranchin, 
The  present  cathedral  dates  from  the  twelfth  century;  but  before  that 
time  Avranches  was  the  capital  of  a  diocess,  and  a  place  of  importance, 
as  a  fortified  town.  The  safe  and  convenient  harbour  of  Granville,  was 
built  in  1784;  eight  years  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
successfully  against  an  attack  of  the  English.  The  town  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  eight  thousand  souls;  it  is  ill  built,  and  encompassed  with  walls; 
most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  commerce;  they  equip  many  vessels  for 
t  the  coastintr  trade  and  cod  fisheries.  Coutances  is  probably  a 
»  place  of  as  great  antiquity  as  Avranches;  it  was  the  Cosedia  of 
the  Celts,  and  the  Constantia- Castra  of  the  Romans;  the  country  round  it 
was  formerly  called  Cotentin,  a  name  by  which  it  is  still  designated  in 
most  parts  of  Normandy.  The  Bulzard  flows  beneath  the  walls,  and  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  may  be  seen  in  the  fruitful  meadows  near 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  diocess  ;  the  cathedral 
may  be  compared  with  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France. 

I  The  works  which  were  begun  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
'  Sixteenth,  continued  under  the  imperial  government,  and  al- 
most neglected  since  1813,  have  rendered  Cherbourg  an  important  place 
both  as  a  strong  town  and  a  sea  port.  Eight  formidable  redoubts  guard 
the  entrance,  while  three  forts  and  a  large  battery  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  defend  the  anchorage,  of  which  the  depth  at  low  tide  is  not 
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less  than  forty  feet.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  embankment  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  yards  in  length,  eighty  in  breadth  at  the  base, 
and  thirty  at  the  summit.  Although  the  embankment  was  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  it  is  not  yet  finished,  but  so  many 
difficulties  have  been  already  overcome,  that  it  may  be  considered  a  gi- 
gantic undertaking. 

It  was  necessary  to  construct  a  great  many  conical  frames  sixty-nine 
feet  in  height,  sixty  in  diameter  at  their  summit,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  at  their  base;  they  were  afterwards  filled  with  stones,  and  let  down 
into  the  water.  The  spaces  between  them  were  covered  with  loose  stones; 
still  the  barrier  was  insufficient  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  and 
the  work  was  only  accomplished  by  successive  accumulations.  The  whole 
mass  is  formed  by  enormous  blocks  of  granite  and  sandstone,  together 
with  forty  million  cubic  yards  of  loose  stones.  The  former  harbour  of 
Cherbourg  was  merely  adapted  for  merchant  vessels;' more  than  fifty  ships 
of  the  line  may  ride  at  anchor  in  the  present  during  the  lowest  tides.  It 
is  encompassed  with  storehouses  and  dockyards,  in  which  the  largest 
ships  may  be  built;  but  the  town  is  an  assemblage  of  clumsy  houses,  of 
narrow  and  crooked  streets;  the  only  monument  worthy  of  notice,  is  the 
one  that  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Duke  de  Berry 
in  1814.  The  temperature  of  Cherbourg  is  very  mild  relatively  to  the 
latitude;  in  winter,  the  thermometer  is  always  five  degrees  higher  than 
at  Paris,  a  fact  which  tends  to  confirm  what  has  been  already  said  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  the  sea  in  modifying  climate.  The  proximity  of 
Cherbourg  to  Cape  Hogue,  renders  it  very  probable  that  it  occupies  the 
same  position  as  the  ancient  Corialum.  It  bore  the  name  of  Carasbur  in 
the  tenth  century;  it  was  included  at  a  later  period  in  the  appanage  of 
Charles  the  Bad,  who  delivered  it  to  the  English  ;  it  was  the  last  conquest 
made  by  Charles  the  Seventh.  The  English,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  in  1756,  plundered  the  inhabitants,  razed  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  destroyed  the  harbour.  It  was  more  fortunate  in  1815,  for 
the  Prussians  attacked  it  without  success.  Cape  Hogue,  or  Hougue,  the 
Caput  Oga  of  the  ancients,  is  about  six  leagues  on  the  south-east  of  Cher- 
bourg; it  is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  naval  engagement 
which  took  place  between  the  French  and  English  in  1692.  Marshal 
Tourville  had  not  more  than  forty-six  ships;  Admiral  Russel  commanded 
a  fleet  of  more  than  ninety  sail.  The  Frenchman  fought  gallantly  during 
ten  hours,  and  was  at  last  completely  defeated;  but  his  science  and  cou- 
rage extorted  the  admiration  of  his  enemies. 

Valognes  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Merderet,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Alauna^  an  ancient  city  now  in  ruins.  Carentan,  a 
place  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle;  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  fortifications,  that  have  fallen  into  decay.  Saint 
Lo,  the  capital  of  the  department,  was  the  Celtic  Briovera^  I  «?  i 
which  signifies  a  bridge  on  the  Vere  or  FaVe,  the  river  that  wa-  ' 
ters  the  town.  Saint  Laudo,  who  was  born  there,  had  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  his  native  city;  he  lived  during  the  reign  of  Clovis,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Coutances.  The  ancient  cathedral  of  Saint  Lo  is  a  light 
and  graceful  building,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  certainly  the 
finest  monument  of  Saxon  architecture  in  France.  The  town  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  Normandy,  before  the  province  was  conquered  by 
Edward  the  Third;  it  has  risen  into  importance  of  late  years;  it  carries  on 
a  trade  in  cotton  manufactures  and  hardwares. 

The  ship  Calvados  formed  part  of  the  fleet  which  Philip  the  t  Depanmem 
Second  sent  against  England  in  1583;  it  was  wrecked  on  the  *  ofCaivados. 
rocks  that  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  leagues  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Vire  and  the  Orne.     The  same  rocks  were  afterwards  called  Calva- 
do8y  and  they  have  given  their  name  to  a  maritime  department;  they  form 
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during  high  tides  a  flat  surface  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  about 
thirty  in  breadth  ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  wholly  concealed  by  the 
ocean.  Calvados  is  bounded  on  the  side  of  the  continent  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Manche,  Orne,  and  Eure;  it  yields  rich  harvests;  it  abounds  in 
cattle;  it  is  well  supplied  with  coal. 

I       Isigny  rises  on  the  bay  in  which  the  Vire  throws  itself  into  • 
'  the  channel;  it  possesses  a  small  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country.     The  town 
contains  only  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  sends  annually  more  than 
three  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  butter  into  different  parts 
I  of  France.     The  country  between  Isigny  and  Bayeux,  a  dis- 
'  tance  of  seven  leagues,  is  covered  with  orchards,  rich  pas- 
tures, and  fruitful  fields.      The  last  place  was  the  ancient  Ârsegenus,  or 
Baiocasses,  which  was  surrounded  in  the  time  of  Caesar  with  forests,  and 
possessed  a  celebrated  schoolunder  the  direction  of  the  Druids.  A  spacious 
street  extends  from  one  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  other;  it  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rest,  which  are  for  the  most  part  ill  built.     The  cathe- 
dral, a  Gothic  edifice,  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  portal,  and  surmount- 
ed by  three  lofty  towers;  but  the  exterior  is  not  the  only  part  that  fixes 
the  attention;  it  has  a  treasury,  in  which  there  are  several  curiosities, 
among  others,  the  tapestry  worked  by  queen  Matilda,  representing  the 
exploits  of  William  the  Conqueror.     Lace  and  porcelain  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  in  the  trade  of  the  town;  it  has  given  birth  to  the  eloquent 
Alain  Chartier,  and  to  Oliver  Basselin,  a  lyric  poet,  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Vau  de  Vire;  his  lively  songs  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  Vire;  but  having  become  fashionable  at  Paris,  they  were 
styled  vaudevilles.    Vire,  so  called  from  the  river  that  waters  it,  was  gradu- 
ally built  round  the  castle,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus.    Conde   sur   Noireau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drouance   and   the 
Noireau,  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants,  together  with  several  cotton 
and  linen  manufactories. 
„  .  .         ,      A  hill  rises  in  a  district  covered  with  woods,  fruit  trees,  and 
'  pastures;  the  Ante,  a  small  river,  flows  below  it,  and  Falaise, 
a  Norman  city,  is  built  near  the  base.     The  town  is  encompassed  with 
three  suburbs;  Guibray,  one  of  them,  might  be  sufficient  to  render  it  a 
place  of  celebrity,  for  two  very  important  fairs  are  held  there  every  year; 
the  first  begins  on  the  tenth,  and  lasts  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  August;  the 
other  continues  eight  days  after  the  eighth  of  September;  an  immense 
number  of  horses  are  sold  during  the  first  fair,  the  second  is  set  apart  for 
the  sale  of  cattle  and  different  merchandise.     In  the  same  suburbs  are 
situated  the  remains  of  a  strong  castle,  with  a  tower  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation; it  was  the  birth  place  of  William  the  Conqueror.     An  excel- 
lent road  leads  from  the  town  to  the  capital  of  the  department. 

I  It  is  vain  to  determine  the  time  in  which  Caen  was  built;  it 
'  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient,  but  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dation is  unknown.  It  was  formerly  encompassed  with  walls  and  flanked 
■with  twenty  towers:  many  of  the  streets  are  adorned  with  well  built  houses; 
the  public  buildings  are  imposing,  and  such  is  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
stone  in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  that  Caen  may  in  time  become  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  France.  The  Royal  Place  forms  a  large  square  ; 
the  town-house,  a  simple  and  elegant  edifice,  rises  at  one  extremity,  and 
a  public  walk  extends  round  the  centre,  which  is  adorned  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  abbey  church  is  finer  in  point  of 
architecture  than  any  in  Caen  ;  within  it  are  contained  the  tombs  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  by  whom  it  was  built,  and  of  his  wife  Matilda.  The 
to\<rn  is  chiefly  important  on  account  of  a  university,  a  botanical  garden, 
a  public  library  of  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  natural  history.     It  possesses  also  an  academy  of  science  and  belles- 
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lettres,  Linnean,  antiquarian,  and  agricultural  societies;  the  transactions 
which  are  published  every  year,  attest  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  celebrated  Lamouroux,  by  whose  premature  death  science 
sustained  no  ordinary  loss,  filled  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  uni- 
versity.^ The  town  has  given  birth  to  Malherbe,  Segrais,  Malfilatre  and 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches.  It  stands  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasant  valley, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Odon  and  Orne;  activity  reigns  in  the  small  har- 
bour, and  a  public  walk,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  verdant  meadows,  on  the  other  by  the  river.  If  it  be  added  that  the 
inhabitants  are  alike  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  and  industry,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  the  good  effects  of  their  example  extend  to  most 
places  in  Normandy. 

The  other  towns  in  the  department  are  comparatively  insig-  .  j-. 
nificant;  Lisieux  is  encompassed  with  ditches  and  old  walls;  ' 
it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  diocess,  in  which  the  first  bishop  was  Li- 
tarde,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Noviomagus^  a  Celtic  city,  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  one  of  the  places  that  the  Romans"  called  Lixovium.  It  carries  on 
at  present  a  considerable  trade  in  linen,  cotton  stuffs  and  ribands,  a  trade 
which  furnishes  employment  to  three  thousand  workmen.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Pont-l'Eveque  are  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  industry,  but  it 
is  thinly  peopled  and  ill  built. 

The  heights  above  Honfleur  are  covered  with  lofty  trees,  but  ■     „    ^ 

11         •,  •.  .11  11.1  Honfleur. 

a  vista  reveals  the  rich  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  em-  ' 
bouchure  of  the  Seine,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the  horizon.  The  town 
itself  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  dirty  houses,  and  the  most  frequented 
church  is  built  of  wood.  Two  pharos  direct  vessels  to  the  harbour;  al- 
though it  is  small,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Honfleur  and 
Havre,  and  the  equipments  necessary  for  the  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  render  it  the  scene  of  much  activity  and  confusion.  But  the 
port  was  once  more  flourishing  than  at. present;  some  distinguished  navi- 
gators were  born  there;  it  was  from  Honfleur  that  Chinot  Palmier  and 
captain  Gonneville  departed  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  their  voyages  of 
discovery.  The  town  is  called  Honnejîeu  in  several  old  charts,  a  name 
which,  according  to  an  antiquary  of  some  celebrity,  signifies  in  northern 
languages  a  hamlet  on  a  small  gulf;  the  etymology,  it  must  be  admitted, 
accords  with  the  position."" 

The  distance  by  sea  from  Honfleur  to  Havre  is  not  more     „      .      . 
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than  three  leagues,  and  steam  vessels  sail  trom  the  one  place  of  Lower 
to  the  other  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  first  object  that  a  ^^'"® 
stranger  observes  on  entering  the  port  of  Havre,  is  the  tower  of  Francis 
the  First,  an  old  building  connected  with  the  fortifications  that  were 
erected  by  the  same  prince;  it  serves  at  present  as  a  station  to  watch  the 
approach  of  ships.  Three  basins  communicate  with  the  harbour;  it  is 
defended  by  a  citadel,  and  the  whole  town  is  surrounded  with  bastions. 
The  streets  in  the  Old  Quarter  are  sufflciently  regular,  but  the  houses  are 
ill  built;  the  New  Quarter  extends  along  the  basin  of  Ingouville,  and  it 
accords  better  with  the  commerce  of  the  port,  which  has  constantly  in- 
creased since  the  peace.  But  the  finest  part  of  Havre  fronts  the  iron  works 
and  the  dock  yards;  a  large  court  planted  with  trees  forms  a  public  walk, 
and  well  built  quays  or  spacious  streets  traverse  the  town  from  the  gate 
of  Ingouville  to  the  harbour.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
public  buildings  correspond  ill  with  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
custom  house  is  a  large  edifice,  the  town-house,  the  subprefecture,  the 
exchange,  and  the  two  churches  are  very  ordinary  in  point  of  architecture. 

'  See  the  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  travaux  de  J —  V —  Lamouroux  by  J.  J.  N.  Huot, 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles, 
«n  From  ham,  hamlet,  and  fiuet,  a  small  gulf,    See  Notice  des  Gaules  by  Valois. 
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Many  country  houses  are  situated  near  the  suburb  of  Ingouville,  which 
contains  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  town  has  produced  few  distin- 
guished men,  but  it  was  the  birth  place  of  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre. 
Two  light-houses  are  erected  on  the  hill  behind  Havre,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ridge  that  forms  Cape  Heve;  they  were  built  to  indicate  during  the 
night  the  dangers  of  the  coast. 

A  fruitful  valley  extends  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  same  ridge 
to  the  sea,  and  terminates  at  Fecamp,  a  town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants; 
it  possesses  several  cotton  manufactories,  and  equips  a  number  of  vessels 
for  the  cod  fisheries.  Another  valley  on  the  south  of  it,  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  of  any  in  the  department,  is  watered  by  the  Bolbec,  a  small 
river  that  has  given  its  name  to  an  industrious  town  of  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  muslin  and  different  manufactures. 
I  But  before  the  river  falls  into  the  Seine,  it  passes  through  Lille- 
'  bonne,  a  burgh  that  stands  on  the  site  of  Julia  Bona,  a  city  of 
which  the  importance  is  attested  by  three  Roman  ways,  and  by  recent 
excavations  that  have  revealed  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other  ancient 
works. 

c  d  bee  I  Caudebec  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Caux,  a  small  country 
'  in  which  agriculture  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
where  every  house,  surrounded  by  trees  of  different  sorts,  contributes  to 
adorn  the  diff*erent  sites  ;  indeed,  the  country  watered  by  the  Seine  from 
Havre  to  Rouen,  may  vie  with  the  vaunted  banks  of  the  Loire.  Caudebec 
was  a  very  flourishing  town  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes; 
it  was  almost  ruined  in  consequence  of  that  impolitic  measure,  and  al- 
though it  still  possesses  a  convenient  harbour,  the  population  does  not 
exceed  three  thousand  souls.  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Yvetot,  a 
small  town  of  which  the  lords,  before  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
were  styled  kings  by  their  vassals. 

I  Rouen  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley  enclosed  by  chalk  hills, 
'  and  covered  with  verdant  meadows  or  cultivated  fields.  The 
Seine  flows  through  the  same  valley,  and  waters  several  islands  ;  the  ram- 
parts of  the  town  rise  above  the  river,  and  the  port  is  crowded  with  ves- 
sels of  every  nation.  A  modern  bridge  leads  to  the  suburb  of  Saint  Severe, 
part  of  which  is  formed  by  large  barracks  and  an  open  space  that  is  re- 
served for  military  exercises.  The  town  may  be  enriched  by  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  but  many  of  the  streets  are  disfigured  by 
wooden  houses,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  crooked;  those  of  a  very  recent 
date  form  the  only  exception.  Although  Rouen  is  not  remarkable  for 
modern  edifices, it  possesses  several  monuments  of  the  middle  ages;  Saint 
Ouen,  an  old  church,  equally  worthy  of  notice  for  the  architecture  and 
the  beauty  of  the  painted  windows,  the  cathedral,  of  which  the  steeple  was 
lately  destroyed  by  fire,  the  linen  market,  an  old  and  large  building,  and 
the  court  of  justice,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  are  those,  perhaps,  which 
have  been  most  admired;  it  may  be  remarked  too,  that  the  infirmary  is 
larger  than  any  other  in  France.  The  inhabitants  are  devoted  to  trade, 
but  they  possess  a  collection  of  valuable  paintings,  a  library  of  forty  thou- 
sand volumes,  a  good  botanical  garden,  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
two  theatres,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres,  an  agricultural 
and  antiquarian  society.  It  has  produced  some  great  men;  among  others 
Fontenelle  and  the  two  Corneilles;  the  modest  house  that  the  latter  inha- 
bited may  still  be  seen  in  the  street  of  La  Pie. 

The  etymology  of  Rouen  has  given  rise  to  diff*erent  opinions;  some  an- 
tiquaries derive  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Normandy  from  the 
small  river  of  Robec,  the  Latin  Rotobecum;  others  believe  it  to  have  been 
so  called  from  Rotho,  an  idol  which  they  afiirm  the  Veliocassi  adored.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Rothomagus  was  a  very  insignificant  place  in  the  time  of  Caesar; 
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the  Roman  general  does  not  mention  it,  and  the  first  notice  dfft  âj){^^r§_ 

in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy.     It  fell  into  the  power  of  the  EBgUàh'iri      !    ^ 

141 95  they  kept  possession  of  it  during  twenty  years.     It  was  in  HSlTKat 

several  prelates,  rebels  to  their  lawful  king,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism, 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  judged  and  put  to  death  the  heroine 
who  saved  her  country.  A  statue  of  Joan  d'Arc,  afterwards  erected  on 
the  market  place,  proves  that  her  memory  is  revered  in  the  town  where 
she  was  unjustly  condemned. 

Elbeuf  is  situated  about  four  leagues  on  the  south  of  Rouen,  1 
in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Seine  ;  it  is  a  place  of  con-  ' 
siderable  importance  from  cloth  manufactories,  which  furnish  employment 
to  eight  thousand  workmen.     Gournay  carries  on  a  great  trade  1 
in  butter;  several  mineral  springs  rise  in  the  neighbourhood;  '       °  ™^^' 
the  houses  round  one  of  them,  the  fountain  of  Jouvence,  form  a  small 
town  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.    Aumale,  the  • 
ancient  Albemarle^  is  an  ill  built  town  on  the  north  of  Jouvence;  ' 
it  is  enclosed  by  large  meadows,  and  watered  by  the  Bresle,  on  which  a 
bridge  has  been  erected;  the  two  columns  at  one  extremity  indicate  the 
place  where  Henry  the  Fourth  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  an  arquebuse 
during  the  battle  that  was  fought  against  the  troops  of  the  League.     No 
town  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the  district  of  Neuf-Chatel, 
a  district  that  supplies  many  parts  of  France  with  excellent  cheese;  leaving 
it  on  the  right,  we  may  proceed  to  Dieppe,  a  well  built  city,  in  which 
there  are  six  squares  and  not  fewer  than  sixty-eight  fountains,  fed  by  a 
brick  aqueduct  more  than  a  league  in  length.     The  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow;  although  the  inhabitants  clean 
it  at  regular  intervals  by  opening  the  sluices  of  a  basin  which  was  built 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  often  encumbered  with  the  gravel  that  the  sea  ac- 
cumulates.    The  battle  of  Arques,  in  which  Henry  the  Fourth  defeated 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  navigators 
that  discovered  Canada,  and  the  first  Frenchmen  that  founded  commercial 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  set  sail  from  Dieppe. 

The  department  of  Lower  Seine  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  in  France; 
the  products  of  the  fisheries  are  equivalent  to  five  millions  of  franks,  or 
to  more  than  /.208,300;  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  amounts  to 
thirty-five  millions,  or  nearly  /.1, 500,000;  all  the  other  manufactures  have 
been  estimated  at  seventy  millions,  or  /.3, 125,000.'*  As  a  proof  that  agri- 
culture is  in  a  very  improved  state,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  more 
than  a  sixteenth  part  of  all  the  arable  land  remains  fallow. 

The  chalky  plains  watered  by  the  Somme  and  its  feeders  are  .  Department 
covered  with  fruitful  lands;  corn,  lint  and  hemp  are  cultivated,  '  of  somme. 
the  inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  cattle  and  sheep,  a  branch  of  industry 
that  is  neglected  in  many  parts  of  France.     The  country,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  almost  destitute  of  wood,  but  the  vallies  abound  in  peats,  which 
make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  deficiency  of  other  combustibles.     The 
small  harbour  of  Saint  Valéry  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme; 
three  or  four  hundred  vessels  enter  it  every  year;  it  was  there  that  Wil- 
liam departed  to  conquer  England  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  sail,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  men.     Abbeville  rises  on  the  same  river,  -, 
about  four  leagues  above  Saint  Valéry  ;  it  is  a  strong  town  of  ' 
the  fourth  class;  it  was  fortified  for  the  first  time  by  Charlemagne.     The 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  but  there  are  several  fine  old  buildings,  among 
others  the  church  of  Saint  Vulfran,  a  Gothic  edifice.     The  inhabitants 
boast  of  the  poet  Millevie,  their  townsman;  some  of  them  too  have  not 
forgotten  that  the  chevalier  de  la  Barre,  a  youth  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  condemned  at  Abbeville  to  be  beheaded,  to  have  his 

"  See  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Seine  Inferiure. 
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right  hand  amputated,  and  his  tongue  torn  from  his  body,  because  he  sun.g 
licentious  verses  and  remained  uncovered  during  a  religious  procession. 
.    .  I      Amiens  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  nine  leaeues  above 

'  Abbeville  ;  it  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Samarobriva, 
which  signifies  a  bridge  on  the  Somme.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  £mbiani, 
and  one  of  the  places  in  Gaul  in  which  good  weapons  were  made.  It  was 
the  principal  city  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under  Clodion;  it  is  at 
present  a  strong  town  of  the  third  class;  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade; 
the  manufactures  are  linens,  cottons,  and  velvet.  The  cathedral  is  con- 
sidered a  model  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  public  library  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  one  at  Rouen.  Amiens  has  produced  many  great  men,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  persuaded  the 
faithful  to  undertake  the  first  crusade,  the  marshal  d'Estrees,  Voiture, 
Ducange,  Gresset,  and  the  astronomer  Delambre.  It  was  united  to  France 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  but  the  Spaniards  gained  it  by  strata- 
gem in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Some  soldiers,  clad  as  peasants, 
conducted  a  cart  loaded  with  straw  and  nuts  ;  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
town,  the  cart  was  purposely  upset;  while  the  burgesses  were  gathering 
the  nuts,  the  disguised  soldiers  put  them  to  death,  and  delivered  Amiens 
to  their  companions  without  the  gates.  It  is  notin  such  a  way  that  strong 
places  are  now  taken,  but  six  months  had  hardly  elapsed  before  it  was 
I  again  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  The  people  of  Peronne 
'  boast  that  their  town  was  never  conquered;  they  repelled  in 
1563  a  numerous  and  warlike  army  under  the  command  of  Henry  of  Nas- 
sau. The  ramparts  are  now  planted  with  trees,  or  changed  into  walks 
which  the  Somme  serves  to  adorn. 
,.   ,,. ,.        I      Montdidier  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  above  the  small 

Montdidier.       \     >  t^  -  ,  ,  .  i  ,  •  i 

'  river  Don;  it  need  not  be  mentioned  because  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  French  kings  during  the  twelfth  century,  but  because  it  is  the 
capital  of  a  subprefecture,  and  the  birth  place  of  Parmentier.  Doulens, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Authie,  is  not  a  place  of  greater  importance;  it 
carries  on,  however,  a  considerable  trade  in  the  coarse  linens  that  are 
manufactured  in  the  district.  A  double  citadel  adds  greatly  to  its  strength; 
it  possesses  a  large  cotton  manufactory,  and  several  oil  mills. 

Boulonnais,  Artois,  and  part  of  Picardy,  make  up  the  de- 
partment which  derives  its  name  from  the  narrow  branch  of 
the  sea  that  separates  England  and  France.  The  soil  is  divided 
by  a  chain  of  hills  into  two  regions,  the  southern  and  the  northern.  The 
first,  intersected  by  small  vallies,  slopes  gently  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Authie,  or  the  boundary  between  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  department  of 
Somme;  the  second  inclines  more  perceptibly  towards  the  north.  Both 
regions  are  productive  ;  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  with  sandy  hills 
or  downs  on  which  agriculture  is  making  new  conquests. 

I      Montreuil  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  banks  of  the  Canche; 

I  j|.  ^yj^g  founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  first  count  of  Pon- 
thieu;  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  town  is  defended  by  a  citadel 
and  ramparts.  Hesdin  is  situated  on  the  same  river  above  Montreuil;  it 
contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  encompassed  with  walls 
and  ditches.  But  Boulogne  must  be  considered  a  place  of  greater  im-  1 
portance  than  either  of  the  two  last;  it  is  also  more  ancient;  arms  and 
other  articles,  evidently  of  Roman  origin,  were  discovered  at  so  late  a 
period  as  1823.  It  was  the  Celtic  Gesoriacum,  a  seaport  of  the  Morini^ 
whom  Virgil  calls  the  most  remote  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Extremique  homlnum  Morini,  Rhenusque  bicornis." 

It  was  from  the  same  harbour  that  the  Roman  fleets  set  sail  to  Great 

o  Virgi),  ^neid.  Lib.  VIII.  V.  727. 
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Britain  ;  Constantine  gave  it  at  a  later  period  the  name  of  Boionia,  but  the 
sea  rose  then  to  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  rings  to  which  the  an- 
cients used  to  attach  their  vessels,  have  been  at  different  times  discovered; 
the  antiquity  of  the  same  quarter  is  attested  by  narrow,  crooked,  and 
irregular  streets;  the  low  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  built  with  great  regu- 
larity, it  was  originally  a  small  suburb.  Although  the  harbour  was  en- 
larged by  Napoleon,  it  is  still  difficult  of  access;  vessels  are  embedded  in 
ooze  during  the  reflux  of  the  tide  ;  they  are  lifted  by  the  flux,  which  raises 
the  waters  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet.  While  Napoleon  menaced  Eng- 
land with  an  invasion,  the  army  assembled  on  the  coast,  resolved  to  erect 
a  marble  monument  to  their  chief;  but  it  was  not  finished  until  the  resto- 
ration, and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  was  of  course  changed; 
it  now  records  the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons  in  France. 

Calais,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department,  pos-  • 
sesses  several  advantages;  it  is  a  strong  town  of  the  first  class;  ' 
it  has  a  convenient,  although  a  small  ard  shallow  port;  it  is  encompassed 
with  ramparts,  that  form  agreeable  walks;  the  houses  and  streets  are  re- 
gular and  well  built.  It  may  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sand 
is  constantly  accumulating  in  the  harbour,  and  the  inhabitants  have  no 
other  water  than  what  is  collected  in  cisterns.  A  tower  of  finished  archi- 
tecture serves  as  a  belfry;  it  rises  on  the  Place  d*Armes,  near  the  large 
town-house.  A  column  was  erected  on  the  port  to  commemorate  the  ar- 
rival of  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  in  1814.  The  coasts  of  England  are  seen 
from  the  pier;  nay,  it  is  said  that  Dover  castle  is  also  visible  in  clear 
weather.  Calais, now  so  much  frequented  by  strangers,  and  peopled  by  nine 
thousand  individuals,  was  only  a  village  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it 
was  so  well  fortified  by  Philip  of  France,  count  of  Boulogne,  that  Edward 
the  Third  of  England  besieged  it  during  thirteen  months;  the  inhabitants 
did  not  capitulate  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  famine;  it  was 
then  that  the  six  persons  whose  names  history  has  recorded,  presented 
themselves  before  an  exasperated  victor. 

A  marshy  country  extends  on  the  south  of  Calais  to  Guines,  t  cuines. 
formerly  a  fortified  city,  and  to  the  small  town  of  Ardres,  now  ^  Ardres. 
watered  by  a  canal  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  It  was  in  the  same 
country  that  Francis  the  Firsi  and  Henry  the  Eighth  agreed  to  hold  an 
interview  in  the  year  1520,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was  decorated 
with  so  much  magnificence  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Champ  du 
Drap  d'Or.^  The  marshes  of  Aa,  near  Saint  Omer,  enclose  several  small 
islands,  the  town  is  fortified  and  well  built;  it  dates  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury; it  was  the  birth  place  of  Suger,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  and  minister 
to  Lewis  the  Young.  The  neat  and  strong  city  of  Aire,  about  four  leagues 
from  Saint  Omer,  contains  nine  thousand  inhabitants;  it  counts  Male- 
branche  in  the  number  of  its  townsmen.  Bethune  is  built  on  a  rock,  and 
the  fortifications  that  defend  it,  were  planned  by  Vauban.  The  small  town 
of  Lens  may  recall  the  victory  of  Conde,  a  victory  that  put  an  end  in  1 648 
to  the  war  between  France  and  Austria.  Saint  Pol  is  visited  for  its  mine- 
ral waters;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  district. 

Arras,  a  strong  town  of  the  third  class,  rises  on  a  plain  sur-  . 
rounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Scarpe  and  the  Crinchon;  '  ^"^' 
it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  high  and  low  town,  the  city  and  the  cita- 
del. Houses  built  of  freestone,  squares  or  courts  encompassed  with 
arcades,  a  Gothic  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  bold  architecture,  a  large 
town-house  in  the  same  style,  and  spacious  barracks,  render  it  one  of  the 
fine  towns  in  France.  Although  not  a  place  of  great  trade,  it  possesses 
some  cotton  and  lace  manufactories,  beetroot  sugar  works,  and  about 
twenty  oil  mills.     It  contains  also  ^public  library  of  thirty-four  thousand 
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volumes,  a  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
two  literary  societies.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  great  and  infamous 
men;  in  the  one  class  may  be  mentioned  Baudouin  the  historian,  Lecluse 
the  physician,  and  Palissot  the  botanist;  in  the  other,  Damien  the  fanatic, 
the  two  Robespierres,  and  Joseph  Lebon.  Arras  stands  on  the  site  of 
Nemetacum^  or  Nemetocena^  the  capital  of  the  Âtrehantts;  as  it  was  taken  by 
Csesar,  it  must  have  been  founded  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Department  i  If  the  department  in  which  the  capital  is  situated  be  ex- 
ofNord.  I  cepted,  no  other  is  so  wealthy  or  so  populous  as  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord;  were  the  population  diffused  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
in  the  same  ratio,  France  might  contain  more  than  eighty-five  million  of 
inhabitants.  The  same  country  is  covered  with  fields,  that  produce  in 
proportion  twice  as  much  as  those  in  other  departments;  it  is  intersected 
by  twice  as  many  roads,  and  four  times  as  many  canals.  It  possesses  the 
most  abundant  iron  and  coal  mines;  it  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
populous  towns  and  strong  places;  in  short,  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  in- 
habitants are  most  enlightened  and  also  most  industrious. 
^    ,  1      The  Scheldt  is  by  no  means  a  lars-e  river  at  Cambray,  but 

Cambray.      |,  ^     c  c^    •        Â  «i  •  -i  i 

'  the  canal  ot  bamt  Quentin  that  crosses  it,  contributes  greatly 

to  the  commerce  of  the  town.     The  importance  of  linen  and  cambric,  as 

articles  of  trade,  is  admitted  by  all;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 

Cambray  claims  the  honour  of  having  first  manufactured  them.     It  is  at 

present  the  capital  of  a  subprefecture;  as  a  place  of  war,  it  belongs  to  the 

second  class.     Antiquaries  have  shown  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  town;  it 

bears  the  name  of  Camaracum  in  the  Theodosian  table  and  the  itinerary 

of  Antonine.     It  possesses  several  fine  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral 

is  not  the  least  remarkable;  the  interior  is  adorned  with  the  monument 

that  was  erected  to  Fenelon,  who  was  both  a  native  and  an  archbishop  of 

Cambray.     The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  but  many  of  them 

are  disfigured  by  the  gables  of  old  houses. 

j      Landrecy  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  covered  with  mea- 

"  "^  ^'  '  dows,  and  the  Sambre,  which  is  there  navigable,  divides  it  into 
two  parts.  Although  it  contains  hardly  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
present  fortifications  enabled  it  to  resist  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  assembled 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  under  the  walls,  and  besieged  it  in  vain 
during  six  months.  Avesnes,  a  small  fortified  town,  is  watered  by  the 
Helpe;  it  is  the  residence  of  a  subprefect;  coal  mines,  extensive  marble 
T  and  slate  quarries  are  worked  in  the  district.     Maubeuge,  a 

au  cuge.  j  g^j,Q^g  town  of  the  third  class,  is  situated  on  the  Sambre  be- 
low the  last  place;  it  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Bavay,  on  the 
west  of  it,  is  only  remarkable  for  remains  of  antiquities;  it  bore  the  Latin 
name  oï  Bayacum,  it  was  an  important  town  under  Augustus,  who  embel- 
lished it  with  a  circus,  an  aqueduct,  and  other  edifices.  An  inscription  on 
an  ancient  pyramid  informs  us  that  three  Roman  roads,  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  same  emperor,  terminated  in  the  market-place. 
,,  .  .  I  It  has  been  said  that  Valenciennes,  formerly  the  capital  of 
"  '  Hainault,  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Valens,  an  error  that 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  similitude  of  the  two  names  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Valenciennes  was  merely  a  village  in  the  time  of  the  early  French 
kings.  If  it  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  king- 
dom, it  may  be  attributed  to  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ronclle 
and  the  Scheldt.  Some  of  the  squares  arc  very  imposing,  but  the  rest  of 
the  town  is  ill  built.  The  manner  by  which  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  affords  an  instance  that  rash  daring  may  be  sometimes  at- 
tended with  more  fortunate  results  than  the  wisest  combinations  or  the 
most  skilful'plans.  The  enemy's  patroles  had  advanced  beyond  the  gates; 
some  French  recruits,  impelled  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  pursued  them 
and  entered  the  town  along  with  the  fugitives;  the  general  being  informed 
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of  this  unexpected  event,  marched  to  their  assistance,  and  a  place  which 
might  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  king  during  several  months,  was 
taken  in  less  than  two  hours.  Valenciennes  is  the  native  town  of  John 
Froissard,  a  priest,  a  historian,  and  a  poet;  it  is  also  the  birth  place  of 
Anthony  Wateau,  a  painter  whose  works  arc  distinguished  by  the  grace 
and  lightness  of  his  touch.  The  cambric  and  linen  manufactures  render 
it  at  present  one  of  the  most  industrious  cities  in  France. 

The  wealth  in  the  village  of  Anzin  may  be  attributed  not  so  •  .^ 

much  to  glass  works  and  manufactories,  as  to  the  most  exten-  ' 
sive  coal  mines  in  France;  there  are  sixteen  pits,  of  which  the  depth  va- 
ries from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet.     The  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  these  works  is  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand,  and  the  annual 
products  amount  to  four  million  of  hundred  weights.     The  vil-  . 
lage  of  Famars,  the  Fanum  Martis  of  the  Romans,  has  risen  '        ^"*^'^^" 
into  celebrity  of  late  years;  dissertations  have  been  written  on  tlve  ancient 
fortress  of  which  the  remains  are  still  apparent;  excavations  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  undertaken,  and  many  valuable  objects  of  antiquity  have  been 
found.     Denain,  about  a  league  on  the  west  of  V^alenciennes,  • 
was  the  place  where  Marshal  Villars  gained  a  memorable  vie-  • 
tory  over  the  imperialists  and  the  Dutch  in   1712.     Condé,  , 
which,  during  the  revolution,  bore  the  name  of  Nord-Libre^  ' 
contains  six  thousand  inhabitants;  it  possesses  a  frequented  harbour  on 
the  Scheldt;  as  a  place  of  war,  it  belona:s  to  the  first  class.  ,  ^  .    ^ 

S*.\  J         .  p     -  1  J*     II-..  •  I  Saint  Amand. 

amt  Amand,  a  town  oi  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  carries  on  ' 

a  great  trade  in  lint  that  is  mostly  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try; it  may  be  mentioned,  too,  on  account  of  mineral  springs  which,  al- 
though much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  were  seldom  visited  afterwards 
until  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

According  to  Caesar,  Douai  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  .  jj^^j^j 
of  the  Caluaci;  it  stands  in  a  situation  favourable  to  commerce;  ' 
the  Scarpe  waters  it,  communicates  with  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  Sen- 
sée, and  thus  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Netherlands.  Old  walls  flanked  with  turrets,  form  a  large  enclosure; 
indeed  there  are  almost  as  many  gardens  as  houses,  and  the  streets  are 
for  the  most  part  straight.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town-house, 
the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  and  an  arsenal,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in 
France.  John  de  Bologne,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  to  whom  the  Parisians 
are  indebted  for  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  a  native  of  Douai. 
Orchies,  about  four  leagues  northwards,  is  the  ancient  Origiaciim,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  the  only  city  of  the  JÎtrebates. 

Lille  is  situated  in  a  very  fruitful  plain;  it  is  watered  by  the  j 
Deule,  a  small  navigable  river,  and  by  a  canal  that  communi-  1         '  ^" 
cates  with  the  sea.     It  was  founded  by  Baudouin  the  Fourth,  count  of 
Flanders,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     Seven  large  gates, 
adorned  with  sculptures,  lead  to  the  town;  the  fortifications  are  formida- 
ble, and  it  is  said  that  the  strong  fortress  was  one  of  the  first  works  of 
Vauban.     The  streets  are  broad,  and  the  houses  are  well  built;  the  finest 
edifices  are  the  hospital,  the  town-house,  and  the  corn  market.     Roads 
and  canals  enable  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  great  trade;  the  activity 
that   prevails  within  the  walls,   renders  Lille  very  different  from  most 
strong  towns,  and  makes  the  stranger  apt  to  forget  the  seven  sieges  it 
has  supported  at  different  epochs,  under  different  masters,  as  well  as  the 
sad  associations  connected  with  fortresses  and  ramparts — the  monuments 
of  anibition  and  cruelty.     Loos,  a  village  almost  at  the  gates  of  Lille, 
contains  several  manufactories  and  a  large  house  of  correction,  in  which 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  men  and  women  are  confined.     A  small  har- 
bour tends  to  facilitate  the  trade  of  Armentieres,  a  neat  town  i 
of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  *     "'entières. 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  lint,  hemp,  and  coityn.     Quesnoy-sur- 
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Deule  is  a  place  of  trade,  and  Commines  is  noted  for  its  ribands;  the 
population  iu  each  of  them  may  amount  to  four  or  five  thousand  souls. 
Roubaix,  a  manufacturing  town,  and  Turcoing,  a  large  burgh  that  sup- 
plies different  parts  of  France  with  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  may  to- 
gether contain  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  All  these  places  are 
situated  on  the  north  of  Lille,  and  the  most  remote  is  not  more  than 
three  or  four  leagues  from  it. 

T      Bailleul,  Cassel,  Merville,  and  Estairs,  are  the  four  princi- 

aze  roue  ,    |  ^^^^  town  S  in  the  fruitful  district  of  Hazebrouck;  the  first  is 

built  on  a  height,  the  second  was  once  fortified;  it  rises  on  a  hill,  and 

commands  a  view  of  the  ocean  and  thirty-two  towns;  the  third  is  situated 

in  a  marshy  country,  and  the  fourth  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

Although  the  population  of  Hondtschoote  does  not  exceed  four  thousand 

souls,  it  is  a  place  of  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  the  French  gained 

_   ^  I  over  the  English  in  1793.     Bergues,  a  place  of  importance  as 

"     '     'a  corn  market,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  marshes,  that  have 

been  partly  drained;    the  canals  of  Dunkerque,  of  Upper  and  Lower 

Colme,  meet  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  ;  the  houses  are 

regular,  but  all  of  them  are  built  of  brick.     As  a  strong  place,  it  belongs 

to  the  third  class  ;  the  possession  of  it,  however,  was  considered  a  matter 

of  so  m;uch  consequence,  that  it  has  been  eight  times  taken  and  retaken, 

seven  times  sacked,  and  three  times  besieged  without  success  ;  it  does  not 

j  contain  more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants.     Gravelines,  a 

'  town  of  three  thousand  souls,  was  founded  in  1160,  by  Henry, 

count  of  Flanders:  it  is  on  thë^  whole  well  built,  but  the  marshes  near  the 

mouth  of  Aa  render  it  unhealth'y.  ^  It  was  first  fortified  by  Charles  the 

Fifth  ;  the  present  works  were  erected  by  the  chevalier  Deville  and  the 

marshal  de  Vauban. 

I      The  road  from  Gravelines  to  Dunkerque,  extends  along  the 
^  sandy  hills  that  rise, on  the   sea  shore.    The  last  town  was 
gradually  built  round  a  chapel,  \\H:iich  was  founded  by  Saint  Eloi  in  the 
middle  of  these  sandy  downs«.i     Large,  well  peopled,  and  well  built,  its 
position  between  two  seas,  and  the  proximity  of  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands, account  for  its   past  prosperity.     Baudouin  the  Young,  count  of 
Flanders,  conferred  on  it  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  city  in  the  tenth 
century;  since  that  time,  it  has  excited  the  jealousy  or  covetousness  of 
several  princes.     It  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  1388  ;  built  anew,  it  fell 
successively  into  the  power  of  Flanders,  Spain,  and  France.     The  Span- 
'  iards  took  it  from  the  English,  and  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  French. 
The  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis  put  Spain  in  possession  of  it,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  Conde  in  1646.     The  Spaniards  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  again,  the  victory  which  Turenne  gained  at  Dunes  in  1658, 
rendered  it  an  easy  conquest  to  the  French.     It  was  afterwards  ceded  to 
the  English  ;  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  purchased  it  from  Charles  the  Second 
for  five  millions  of  franks,  and  rendered  it  impregnable.  But  by  a  shame- 
ful clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  same  monarch  was  obliged  to  RH 
up  the  harbour  and  to  destroy  the  fortifications;  the  works  were  rel>uilt 
by  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.     The  duke  of  York  l)esieged  it  in  1793  without 
success;  indeed,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  enemy.     The  trade  of  Dunkerque  has  increased  since  1816;  a  large 
sluice  was  lately  constructed  for  the  purpo^gf  cleaiâng  the  sand  that 
obstructs  the  entrace  into  the  harbour.  .^^^"■     j,^ 

Every  place  of  any  importance  in  France  has  no^  been  mentioned  ;  we 
have  adhered  strictly  to  the  political  limits  of  thé  tountry,  and  endeav- 
oured to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  tedium  arising  from  a  long  and 
often  uniform  description;  to  do  so  wholly  was  incompatible  with  the 

'J  Dunkerque  signifies  in  Flemish,  a  church  on  .the  downs. 
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nature  of  the  .subject.     We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  kingdom  without 
taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  roads^c^nals,  and  finances.     The  causes  and 
effects  of  public  prosperity  2Lve  J^te  fully  developed  in  the  tables  at  the, 
end  of  the  chapter;  from  these  tli^" reader  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the 
resources  of  France,  as  a  commercial,  agricultural,  and  military  nation. 

Every  ont  admits  that  numerous  roads  and  canals  have  a  powerful 
effoct  on  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  of  a  country.  We  ad- 
mire the  order  with  which  the  vital  functions  are  ramified  by  the  aid  of 
vessels  and  organs  constructed  so  as  to  difi'use  motion  into  every  part  of 
the  individual  ;  in  the  same  manner  the  welfare  of  a  state  depends  mainly 
on  means  of  communication  ;  by  them  life  is  made  to  circulate  in  every 
part  of  it.  A  few  roads  in  France  are  well  kept,  but  they  form  t 
an  exception;  and  it  appears  from  the  estimates  of  the  ablest  ' 
engineers,  that  it  requires  sixty-seven  millions  of  franks,  or  nearly  two 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
wholly  useless. "^  They  are  equal  in  extent  to  eight  millions  of  leagues;^ 
but  as  sixteen  thousand  square  leagues  are  unprovided  with  them,  their 
total  length  must  be  doubled  before  the  advantages  of  commerce  can  be 
extended  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  complete  the  roads  that  are  still 
unfinished,  requires  forty-four  millions  of  franks,  or  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
millions  of  franks,  or  four  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
is  therefore  necessary  for  their  improvement  and  completion.  Twenty 
millions  of  franks,  or  less  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
are  annually  expended  on  them  at  present:  it  is  vain  then,  to  expect  that 
new  roads  can  be  made;  indeed  along  period  must  elapse  before  the  pre- 
sent are  finished  and  repaired. 

Ninety-six  canals  are  mentioned  in  the  statistics  of  France;  t 
of  these,  sixty-four  are  finished,  eighteen  are  in  progress,  and  ^  ^"^^* 
fourteen  are  projected.  Such  as  are  completed,  and  the  others  on  which 
workmen  are  now  employed,  form  an  extent  of  six  thousand  and  ninety- 
three  English  miles,  an  extent  that  must  be  more  than  doubled,  before 
France  can  derive  from  her  canals  all  the  advantages  which  England  does 
at  present.  The  sums  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  roads  and  canals,  are  immense;  but  the  vast  resources  that  France 
possesses,  need  not  be  overlooked.  The  taxes  may  be  estimated  at  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  franks,  or  /.4 1,333,340.  Austria  is  the 
only  state  that  has  an  equal  population;  Russia  contains  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  but  in  Russia  the  taxes  are  less  than  a  half,  and  in 
Austria  they  do  not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  above  mentioned  sum. 
The  finances  are  in  a  much  more  prosperous  state  than  in  England;  for 
if  the  products  of  both  kingdoms  were  applied  to  the  extinction  of  national 
debt,  it  might  be  liquidated  in  the  one  in  four  years;  it  could  not  be 
be  cancelled  in  the  other  in  thirteen. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  is  a  sign  of  wealth,  inas-  ^ 
much  as  it  corresponds  generally  with  the  circulation  of  com-  *  ^^^""^y- 
merce  and  itidustry;  the  money  in  flourishing  states,  according  to  politi- 
cal economists,  ought  to  be  equal  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  products;  but  in 
France  it  exceeds  it;  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  repre- 
sent 8,800,000,000  franks,  and  the  money  in  circulation  amounts  to  more 
than  two  thousand  millions.  The  kingdom,  it  has  been  shown,  has  abun- 
dant means  of  improvement  ;  it  is  highly  favoured  by  nature  ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  distinguished  by  their  genius  and  industry. 

>■  See  the  work  entitled  Essais  sur  la  construction  des  routes  et  des  canaux  et  la  legisla- 
tion des  travaux  publiques,  by  M.  Cordier,  Inspecteur  divisionnaire  des  Ponts  et  Chaus- 
sées. 

=<  Each  of  these  leagues  la  equal  to  four  thousand  metresj  the  metre  is  equal  to  39,371 
English  iiyihes. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES  OF  FRANCE. 


Comparative  tables  of  France,  in  ivhich  it  is  divided  into  regions^  governments^ 

and  departments. 


NORTHERN  REGION. 


Ancient  Proviucos 

or  Military  Go-  Capitals, 

veriuuenus. 


1  I'RENCH  1  ,   .,, 

r LANDERS   >   . 

r^    A  I  Ana 

2  Artois  J 


as 


3  PicARDY  Amiens 


4  Normandy        Rouen 


Isle-De-       ?  n     •  J 

,^  >  Pans         < 

TRANCE        3  I 


6  Champagne      Troyes 


7  Lorraine         Nancy 


Divisions  in  eacli  Government. 

f  Maritime  Flanders, 
J  Walloon  Flanders, 
^1  Cambraisis,  French 
t_Hainault. 

fAmienais,  Santerre, 
J  Vermandois,  Thierache, 
I  Calaisis,  Boulonnais, 
LPonthieu,  Vimeux. 
fCaux,  Bray,  Norman, 
I  Vexin,  Roumois,  Ouche, 
<J  Lieuvin,  Auge,  Marches, 
I  Bessin,  Bocage,  Houlme, 
LCotentin,  Avranchin. 
pBeauvaisis,  Laonnais, 
I  Soissonnais,  French 
j  Vexin,  Gouelle,  Parisis, 


The  departments 
formed  by  tlieai. 


1 


J.Noid. 


J 


J 
1 


Pas  de  Calais, 
Somme. 


J 


Calvados, 
Eure,  Man- 
j  che,  Orne, 
•  Lower  Seine. 


> 


I  Aisne,  Oise, 
j  Seine,  Seine 


J 


^and  Oise, 
Seine  ai 
Marne. 


)  Valois,  Mantais,  Hurepoix,  |  o  •    ^       a 

I  French  Brie,  French  Gati-     ' 

Lnais. 

r  Relhelais,  Rhemois,  Brie, 
-j  Perthois,  Vallage,  Bassigny 

(^  Senonais. 

f  Messin,  Toulois,  Verdu- 
J  nois,  Luxembourg,  Princi- 


j  pality  of  Bouillon, 
l^Barrois. 


"1  Meurthe, 

!  Meuse, 

I  Moselle,  Vos- 
J  gcs. 


central  region. 


3  Orléanais        Orleans 


9  touraine 

10  Berry 

1 1  Nivernais 

12  BOURHON- 

NAIS 

13  Marche 

14  Limousin 

15  Auvergne 


fBcauco,  Galinais,  Oilcan- 
s  ais,  Puyssas.:;e,  Blaisois, 
(_  Sologne. 


f  Eure  and 


Tours 

Bourges 
Nevers 


Moulins 
Gueret 

Limoges 
Cleimonl 


<^ 


I  Loire,  Loiret, 


,  Loire  and 
l^Cher. 

J  Indre  and 
Loire. 

Cher.  Indre. 
Nièvre. 

Allier. 

Creuse. 
C  Correze,  Up- 
l  per  Vienne. 
C  Cantal,  Puy- 
l  de-Dome. 
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Ancient  Provinces 
or  Military  Go- 
vernments. 

16  Maine 

17  Anjou 


Capitals. 

Mans 
Anger 


18  Brittany        Rennes 


19  Poitou 


Poitiers 
Rochelle 


20  AuNis 

21  Saintonge 

AND  1- Saintes 

Angumois 


22  Alsace        Strasburg 

23  Franche- 


Comte 


Besancon 


24    BURGUN-    ^  j^.. 
DY  ^  ^ 


on 


25  Lyonnais     Lyon 


WESTERN  REGION. 

Divisions  in  eacli  Government. 

Perche 
Saumurois 


J.  Saintes       i- 


Brouageais 


The  departments 
formed  by  tliem. 

C  Mayenne, 
I  Sarthe. 
C  Maine  and 
^  Loire. 
pCotes-du- 
I  Nord,  Finis- 
J  tere,  lie  and 
j  Vilaine, 
I  Lower  Loire, 
(^Morbihan. 
(  Deux-Sevres. 
I  Vendee, 
(  Vienne. 

r  Charente, 
<  Lower  Cha- 
(_  rente. 


EASTERN  REGION. 


{ 


<; 


Sundtgau 

Bailiwicks  of  Amont, 

Aval,  Besancon,  and 

Dole. 

Auxerrois,  Bailiwick  of 

La  Montagne,  Auxois, 

Dijonnais,  Autunais, 

Chalonnais,  Charolais, 

Maçonnais,  Principality 

of  Dombes,  Bresse, 

Bugey,  Gex,  and 

Valromey. 

Forez,  Beaujolais,  Loire,  Rhone. 


Upper  Rhine, 
Lower  Rhine. 


Doubs,  Jura, 
Upper  Saone. 


Ain,  Cote- 
d'Or,  Saone 
f'and  Loire, 
Yonne. 


SOUTHERN  REGION. 


26  Languedoc      Toulouse 


Gevandan,  Velay, 
Vivarais. 


27    ROUSILLON 


Per- 
pignan 

28  County  of   >  t-  • 
17  ?  i'oix 

roix  ^ 


29  Guyenne 
and 
Gascony 


Bordeaux 

and 
Auch. 


Valespir,  Capsir,  French 
Cerdagne. 

Donezan. 

Bordelais,  Bazadois, 
A  génois,  Perigord, 
Quercy  Rouergue,  Landes, 
<j  Basque  Chalosse,  Con- 
domois,  Gadarban,  Ar- 
magnac, Bigorre,  Com- 
minge,  Couserans. 


Ardeche, 
Aude,  Gard, 
Hérault, 
<{  Upper  Ga- 
ronne, Upper 
Loire,  Lozère, 
Tarn. 

Eastern  Py- 
renees. 

Arriege. 

Aveyron, 
Dordogne, 
Gers,  Gi- 
ronde, Lot, 
<^  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne,Landes, 
High  Pyre- 
nees, Tarn 
^and  Garonne. 
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Ancient  Provinces 
or  Military  Go- 
vernments. 

30  Bearn 


31   Dauphiny 


Capitals. 

Pau 


Divisions  in  each  Government. 


Lower  Navarre. 


The  departments 
formed  by  them. 

CLow  Pyre- 
^nees. 

1 


fBaronnies,  Gapencais, 

I  Embrunais,  Brianconnais,      ,  tt-^i     ai 

Grenoble»^  Gresivaudan,  Royanes,  Tri-  ^r\  ^  ^  '    i 

f        .•      ir  1     4.-      •      r\'   •  rurome,  Isert 

I  castin,  Valentmois,  Diois,      j  ' 


32  Provence        Aix 

Corsica" 

Comtat  Venaisin'' 
Comtat  d'Avignon 


Avignon. 


fLow  Alps, 
■<  Bouches  du 
(^  Rhone,  Var. 
Corsica. 

Vaucluse. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Population^  Surface,  Exknt  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigation.      Value  of  Land  in  each 

Bepariment. 


Departments. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Surface 
ingeogra- 
phical 
square 
leagues. 

J^umber 
of  inha- 
bitants 
to  each 
square 
league. 

Capitals  of  departments, 

suhjirefectures  and  dic- 

cesscs.c 

Relative  extent 

in  metres  to 

every  square 

leagued 

JViinibcr  of 
hectares.^ 

Mean  an- 
nual value 
of  the 
hectare. 

Revenu» 

of  the 
land. 

J^Tames. 

Population. 

ft; 

ÏVoods- 

Vines. 

-^         .      CO 

Franks. 

Jîin 

Msne 

Jillier 
Alps,  (Low) 

Mps,  (High) 
.Ardeche 

Ardennes 

Ariegt 
Jiuhe 

341,628 

489,560 

285,302 
153,063 

125,329 
328,419 

281,624 

247,932 
241,702 

295 

375 

293 
368 

275 
277 

250 

287 
300 

11)3 
22G 

953 

405 

441 
1120 

1043 

817 
752 

Bourg 

Belleyt 

Gex 

Nan  tua 

Trévoux 

Laon 

Chateau-Tliie 

Saint  anentii 

Soissonsf 

Vervins 

jyioïiUns\ 

Gannat 

Palisse 

Mnnt  Lucon 

Dignet 

Barcelonetto 

Caslellane 

Forcalquier 

Sisteron 

Gapt 

Briançon 

Embruni 

Privas 

ViVIKRSt 

Argcntiere 

Tournon 

Mciieres 

Rethel 

Rocroy 

Sedan 

Vouzieres 

Foix 

PnmieTs\ 

Saint  Girons 

Troy  es] 

Arcis  sur  A  ni 

Bar-sur-Aube 

Bar-sur-Seine 

Nogent-sur-Sc 

8424 
5284 
2(i47 
3684 
3000 
7354 
rry          4345 
1            17,661 
7483 
2687 
14,525 
5003 
2268 
4567 
3955 
1759 
]930 
2133 
3920 
7015 
2S35 
2.300 
4199 

2797 
3606 
4159 
6147 
3500 
12,008 
1880 
4958 
0246 
4450 
25,587 

e            2656 
.375f^ 
21 12 

inc         3325 

1408 

1589 

Mr,3 
365 

1213 
1394 

1261 

981 
1223 

779 
552 
685 

498 
449 

21 
224 

65,100 

103,700 

123,000 
56,400 

72,300 
28,800 

155,900 

57,500 
84,500 

18,000 

9,400 

12,000 
10,000 

7,000 
10.000 

2,500 

16,200 
21,000 

25    75 
35    65 

15  - 

5  99 

6  20 

19    48 

16  93 

15    20 
21    05 

16,076,00 

23,994,00 

13,130,00 
7,745,00 

5,234,00 
13,210,00, 

11,234,00 

1 

9,841, O0| 
27,472,51 

^  The  island  was  not  included  in  any  of  the  ancient  provinces. 

•'They  were  ceded,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  by  the  papal  government  in  179L 

c  The  sign  \  denotes  the  capital  of  a  diocess;  ^  denotes  an  archiépiscopal  town. 

<*  The  metre  is  equal  to  39.371  English  inches.        «  The  hectare  is  nearly  equal  to  two  English  acrca 
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Capitals  of  Departments, 

Relative  extent 
in  metres  to 

JVum 

bcr  of 

Mean  an- 
nual value 

Surface 

J^umber 

SubprefectureSi  and  JJio- 

every  s 

guare 

hectares. 

of  the 

arlinents. 

Popu- 
lation. 

in  geogra- 
phical 

of  inha- 
bitants 
to  each 

cessis. 

league. 

hectare. 

1 

square 
leagues. 

square 
league. 

J^ames. 

Population. 

"i  ,S  « 

fVoods. 

Vines. 

^          .      OS 

1    6.1 

c; 

^^ 

fc,          « 

265,991 

319 

794 

Carcassonej 

17,755 

906 

439 

56,300 

35,000 

23    07 

Castelnaudary              9989 

Narbonne 

10,097 

m 

350,014 

445 

762 

Rhodez-j 
Espalion 
Milhau 

7747 
2350 

8582 

1058 

18 

59,600 

20,000 

14    57 

Sainte  Afrique             6406 

Villefranche 

9521 

IS  du- Rhone 

320,302 

256 

1225 

Marseilles^ 

A\xt 

Aries 

115,943 
23,132 
19,869 

953 

635 

41,000 

25,500 

26    77 

los 

500,905 

281 

1749 

Caen 
Bayeuxj 
Falaise 
Lisieux 

38,161 
10,060 
10,303 
10,706 

1370 

380 

32,800 

55    38 

Pont-l'Eveque              2092 

Vire 

8116 

262,013 

274 

911 

Aurillac 
Mauriac 
Murat 
Saint-Flourt 

9576 
2455 
2452 
6640 

1345 

29,800 

240 

15    33 

te 

353,653 

280 

1107 

Angouleme\ 

Barbezieux 

Cognac 

Confolens 

Ruô'ec 

15,306 
3092 
3017 
2213 
2657 

1023 

223 

22,100 

66,500 

26    93 

Charente 

424,147 

307 

1333 

Saintes 

lonsac 

Marennes 

Rochefort 

Rochellet 

10,300 

2501 

458^' 

12,909 

11,073 

1306 

896 

38,100 

C0,600 

30    37 

St.  Jean  d'AngeJy        5766 

■ 

248,589 

369 

665 

Boiirgest 

19,500 

848 

389 

15,000 

12,000 

12    74 

j, 

Saint  Araard 
Sancerre 

5923 
3103 

e 

284,882 

273 

940 

Tailed 

Brive 

Ussel 

8479 
7211 
2551 

866 

13,400 

20,000 

12    09 

i 

185,079 

195 

376 

Ajaccio] 

Baslia 

Calvi 

Corté 

Sartene 

7658 
9527 
1175 
'i841 
2137 

225,000 

9,000 

Or 

370,943 

440 

CJ14 

Dijoni 
Beaune 
L'hatillonsur 
Seiiiur 

23,845 

936f> 

Seine      3986 

4220 

1468 

182 

256,000 

24,000 

24    60 

uJSTord 

5«l,68«l 

375 

1470 

Saint- Brieuc 

Dinan 

Guingauip 

Lanion 

l.oudeac 

t               9963 
7175 
5919 
5269 
7033 

1043 

149 

19,000 

22    65 

252,932 

263 

925 

Guertt 
Aubusson 
Bourganeuf 
Boussac 

3448 

4136 

1687 

757 

953 

39,000 

10    36 

-ne 

464,074 

476 

953 

Perigu^ux* 
Bergerac 
Nontron 
Riberac 

8588 
8412 
1902 
3604 

695 

435 

67,500 

72,000 

20    51 

' 

Sarlat 

5573 

254,312 

276 

878 

Bcsanconl 
Banme 
Pontarlier 
Monlbelliard 

28,795 
2235 
4549 
4605 

1038 

362 

113,300 

8,000 

20    99 

•385,791 

336 

824 

P'atence^ 
Die 

Montelimar 
iVoyons 

10.283 
3187 
7589 
2744 

818 

479 

92,500 

19,000 

17    75 

421,665 

298 

1418 

Evreux^ 
Andelys 

9729 
3460 

1396 

676 

97,800 

18.000 

40    43 

Bemay 

Louviers 

Pont-Audemf 

5738 

9242 

r              5398 

ad  Loire 

277,762 

304 

868 

Chartresj 

Chateau-Dun 

Dreux 

13,703 
6452 
6247 

1201 

99 

45,000 

7,000 

31    01 

Nogent-le-Rotrou         6658i 

re 

502,85] 

350 

1376 

Quimpdr-\ 
Brest 

10.032 
26,655 

1142 

143 

12,700 

— 

19    80 

Rt  venue 
of  the 
land. 


Franks. 


17,387,000 
12,943,000 

23,588,000 
35,503,000 

10,062,000 
17,906,000 

^2,637,000 

9,985,000 
7,715,000 
2,635,000 

25,829,000 
19,258,000 

6,812,000 
21,327,000 


12,813.000 


29,741,000 


19,419,000 


15,328,000 


)L.  v.— 4  K 
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Capitals  of  Departments, 

Relative  extent 
in  metres  to 

JsFumber  of 

Mean  an- 
nual value 

Re 

Departments. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Surface 
n  geogra- 
phical 

Kumber 
of  inha- 
bitants 
to  each 

Subprefectures,  and  Dio- 
cesses. 

every  square 
league. 

hectares. 

of  the 
hectare. 

0- 

I 

square 

■«  à 

*o 

leagues. 

square 
league. 

J^ames. 

Population. 

Co 

Woods. 

Vines. 

Ft 

Chateau  Lin 

2420 

Morlaix 

9761 

Citiimperie 

4724 

Oard 

M7,550 

303 

1103 

J^fimesi 
Alais 
Usez 
Vigan 

39,068 

10,252 

5622 

4246 

1636 

346 

81,300 

100,000 

20    30 

20,( 

Garonne  (Upper) 

t07,016 

339 

1153 

Toulouse^ 
iMuret 

55,319 
3301 

943 

498 

48,300 

57,300 

30    42 

22,< 
1 

Saint  Gandens              5629] 

Villefrance 

2515 

Qcrs 

307,601 

311 

967 

jiurht 

Condom 

Lectoure 

liOmbez 

iMirande 

10,844 
4149 
3104 
2243 
2243 

1336 

11,400 

74,000 

22    09 

16,' 

Gironde 

538,151 

517 

1010 

BordeauxX 

Bazas 

Blaye 

Reole 

Lesparre 

Libourne 

93,549 
1903 

2881 

2600 

950 

8943 

699 

550 

85,600 

110,000 

31    72 

39,! 

Hérault 

339,560 

315 

1029 

MontpelierJ 
Beziers 
Lodeve 
Saint  Pons 

35,842 

16,515 

9842 

6121 

1176 

70 

70,400 

75,000 

27     17 

21, 

nie  and  Vilaine 

553,453 

321 

1661 

Rennes^ 

Fougères 

Montfort-sur 

29,377 

7880 

Meu        1316 

1956 

181 

20,000 

306 

26    40 

19, 

' 

Redon 
Saint  Malo 
Vitré 

2998 
9838 
9085 

Indre 

237,628 

354 

649 

Chateaurouz 
Blanc 
Issoudun 
Ciiatre 

11,010 
4642 

11,223 
4272 

1056 

102,000 

14,000 

12    22 

9, 

Indre  and  Loire 

290,160 

321 

879 

Tourst 
Cliinon 
Loches 

20,920 
4406 
3500 

905 

1058 

73,600 

36,000 

18 

14, 

here 

525,984 

420 

1204 

Grenoble^ 

22,149 

1135 

381 

130,700 

22,000 

24    45 

24, 

La  Tour  du  Pin           1770 

Saint  Marcellin            2540 

Vienne 

13,780 

Jura 

310,282 

254 

1160 

Lons  le  Saunier           7864 

1294 

— 

135,000 

16,000 

17    24 

15, 

Dole 

9847 

Poligny 

5555 

Saint  Claudet               5533 

Landes 

265,309 

459 

558 

Mont  de  Marsan          3088 

911 

311 

127,000 

19,500 

6    25 

7, 

Dax 

5045 

Saint  Sever 

2604 

AlRKt 

— 

Loire  and  Cher 

230,666 

319 

708 

Bloist 

Romorantin 

Vendôme 

11.337 
6820 
6805 

690 

362 

66,000 

28,000 

17     15 

11, 

Loire 

369,298 

234 

1471 

Montbrison 
Rouane 

5156 
8916 

950 

227 

36,400 

13,000 

SM    90 

14, 

Saint  Etienne             30,615 

Loire  (lligli) 

285,673 

250 

1105 

Purjt 

Brioude 

Yessengeaus 

14,998 
5262 
6908 

1162 

80 

36,400 

13,000 

18    59 

10, 

Loire  (Low) 

457,020 

308 

1405 

jVantes 
Ancenis 

71,739 
3143 

1563 

751 

37,400 

45,000 

29    89 

18 

Chateaubriant             2145 

Paimbeuf 

.           ."3646 
\           1845 

Savenay 

Loiret 

304,22? 

356 

818 

Orleans 
Gien 

Montargis 
Pithiviersi 

40.340 
514! 
6653 
4012 

1158 

764 

95,700 

39,000 

ai     12 

17 

Lot 

280,5 1: 

263 

104C 

Cahor.^\ 

Figeac 

Gourdon 

12,413 
4790 
5<.>90 

839 

628 

23,000 

47,000 

IH    57 

11 

Lot  and  Garonne 

33C,88£ 

,        242 

1363 

Jiffen\ 
IVffirmande 

11,971 

1774 

813 

20,000 

60,000 

34    60 

20, 

Aim 

, 

iVerac 

:mi8 

Villeneuve  d'Agen      9495 

Lozère 

138,77? 

»        257 

521 

Meyide^i 

Florae 

Maivejolg 

5445 
1962 
3370 

1430 

21,600 

10    94 

5 

JUaine  and  Loire 

.  458,67 

365 

1213 

^n^crfit 

29,978 

1086 

764 

43,200 

35,000 

38    61 

23" 
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Popu 
lation. 


s  (High) 
f  (Eastern) 

jOW) 


611,206 

325,045 

■244,823 
354,138 
403,038 

306,339 

427,453 

409,135 

271,777 

962,648 

385,124 
434,379 

648,969 

566,573 
412,469 

222,059 
151,372 
535,467 


Surface 
m  geogra- 
phical 
square 
leagues. 


''""^  ^"^-^'^ 


304 

410 

315 
261 

282 

305 
360 
339 
334 
283 

297 
283 

338 

409 
386 

2;w 

205 
210 


J^Tumber 
of  ivha- 
bitants 
to  each 
square 
league. 


1951 

738 

737 
1314 
1350 

958 

1157 

1110 


3188 

1332 
1492 

1852 

1353 
1036 

907 

699 

2384 


Capitals  of  Departments, 

Subprefectures,  and  Dio- 

cesses. 


Jfames. 


Population. 


Baugé 
Beaupreau 

auniur 
Segré 
Saint  Lo 
Avranclies 
Cherburg 
Coutancesf 
Mortain 
Valogne 
Chalons 
Epernay 
ReimsJ 

Sainte  Menehoult 
Vitry-le-Francais 
Chaumont 
Langrest 
Vassy 
Laval 

Chateau-Gontier 
Mayenne 
JSTancyt 
Luneville 
Sarrebourg 
Toul 

Bar-lc-Duc 
Commercy 
Montmedy 
Verdun  t 
Vannes\ 
Pontivy 
Lorient 
Ploermel 
Metz*i 
Briey 

Sarguemines 
Tliionville 

Chateau-Chinon 

Clamecy 

Cosne 

Lille 

Avesne 

Cambrayt 

Douay 

Dunkerque 

Hazebrouck 

Valenciennes 

Beuuvais\ 

Clermont 

Compiegne 

Senlis 

Alencnn 

SEESf 

Argentan 

Domfront 

Mortagne 

Jlrras^ 

Bethune 

Boulogne 

Montreui! 

Saint  Oiner 

Saint  Pol 

Clermont  Fcrrantj 

Issoire 

Riom 

Thiers 

Pau 

Bayonnet 

Mauleon 

Oleron 

Orthes 

Tarbes^ 

Atgeles 

Bagneres 

Perpignan] 

Caret 

Prades 

Strasburg] 

Saverne 

Schelestat 

Weissemburg 


34U0 
2!)64 

10,314 

909 

8509 

69ti6 

17,006 
9037 
2715 
6955 

12,419 
5080 

34,862 
2933 
7164 
6027 
7180 
2345 

15,840 
5946 
9799 

29,]  22 

12,378 
1955 
750 

12,520 
3714 
2146 
9862 

11,289 
7770 

15,3  iO 
5984 

45,27(> 
J717 
3608 
5821 

15,78-2 
2214 
5447 
5973 

69,860 
33]  1 

17,03] 

19,880 

24,517 
7644 

19,841 

12.865 
2406 
7302 
5049 

14,071 

6044 
1670 
5405 

22,]  73 
6830 

19,314 
4194 

19,019 
3556 

30,0]  0 
3049 
6095 

1],613 

11,76] 

13,498 
1054 
G423 
6834 
8712 
878 
7037 

15,35 
3078 
2795 

49,708 
4993 
960n 
6146 

Mi 


Relative  extent 

in  metres  to 

every  square 

league. 


1168 

1221 

1050 

981 

1521 

1G79 

1605 

1222 

1122 

2061 

1787 
975 

2006 

995 
1824 

1216 
1569 
1565 

m 


407 

459 

318 
172 
270 

164 

489 
280 


205 


374 


479 


220 


189 


958 


rta 


N'umber  of 
hectares. 


Woods 


16,300 

8i,eoo 

215,900 

25,800 

218,900 

180,000 

18,300 

132,000 

188,000 

57,000 

83,300 
58,900 

46,600 

54,200 
11,200 

67,500 

47,200 

156,600 


Vines. 


20,600 

17,500 

600 

13,500 

15,000 

600 

4,500 

12,000 


3,500 


22,000 
16,700 

11,000 
53,500 
14,400 

m 


Mean  an- 
nual value 
i>f  the 
hectare 


X  C 


40  59 

20  16 

16  93 

24  78 

24  12 

22  — 

20  — 

25  63 
16  85 
69  56 

39  80 

29  22 

45  43 

24  28 

16  79 

13  85 

16  30 

42  38 


Prévenue 
of  the 
land. 


Franks. 


31,813,000 

16,290,000 

13,652,000 
13,003,000 
17,500,000 

14,281,000 

14,741,000 

16,528,000 

12,050,000 

44,206,000 

25,906,000 
22,096,000 

32,305,000 

■22,428,000 
15,392,000 

7,769,000 

7,351,000 

246,920 
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TABLE— Cow/ wwec?. 


Departments. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Surface 
in  geogra- 
phical 

Kumber 
of  inha- 
bitants 
to  each 

Capitals  of  Departments, 
Subprefectures,  and  Dio- 

cesses. 

Relative  extent 

in  metres  to 

every  square 

league. 

J^umber  of 
hectares. 

J\1ean  an- 
lual  value 

of  the 
hectare. 

Re 

0, 

I 

square 

• 

■y  i 

'r, 

leagues. 

square 
league. 

J^Tames. 

Population. 

if.i 

Woods. 

Vines. 

Fr 

cs; 

.^. 

ts;-    - 

Altkirch 
f.efort 

2396 
4803 

Rhone 

416,575 

141 

2954 

Lyonl 
Villefranclie 

145,675 
5275 

1362 

863 

12,000 

13,800 

39    - 

21,: 

Saone  (High) 

320,641 

262 

1175 

Vesoul 

Gray 

Lure 

5252 
7203 
2b0rt 

1202 

763 

130,300 

12,000 

31     89 

18,; 

Saone  and  Loire 

515,776 

290 

1150 

Macon 

10,963 

1266 

825 

132,000 

12,000 

30    — 

■^! 

AlUunt 

9930 

Chalons 

10,609 

CharoJles 

3013 

, 

J 

Louhans 

3170 

* 

Sarthe 

446,519 

323 

132G 

Manst 
Flèche 
iMomers 
Saint  Calais 

19,477 
5412 
5846 
375-' 

1105 

415 

58,600 

10,400 

28     10 

19, 

Seine 

1,013,373 

24 

34398 

Parist 
Saint  Denis 
Sceaux 

890,431 
5731 
1529 

5498 

381 

4,100 

4,800 

210    — 

54, 

Seine  (Lower) 

688,295 

300 

2181 

Rouent 

Dieppe 

Havre 

iVeufchate! 

Yevetot 

90,000 

17,077 

21,049 

3169 

9853 

2556 

674 

70,600 

20,000 

51     11 

30. 

Seine  and  Marne 

318,209 

301 

1007 

Melan 
C^oulominiers 

7199 
3530 

1898 

499 

84,100 

— 

67    85 

44 

Fontainebleau              7400 

Meanxf 

7886 

Provins 

5076 

Seine  and  Oise 

440,87] 

278 

1558 

Versailles] 

Corbeil 

Etanipes 

29,986 
4051 

7867 

1772 

834 

73,400 

16,900 

40    27 

25 

Mantes-sur-Seine         3701 

Ponloise 

5370 

Rambouillet 

2958 

Sevres  (Deux) 

268,260 

296 

954 

J^iort 
Bressuire 
Mel  le 
Parthenay 

15,799 
1344 
2228 
4184 

763 

102 

39,200 

20,000 

23    87 

13 

Somme 

526,282 

305 

1607 

Jimiens] 
Abbeville 
Doulens 
Mont  Didier 
Peronne 

42,032 

19,520 

3980 

3730 

3777 

1907 

367 

55,000 

45    38 

29 

Tarn 

327,655 

290 

1083 

AlbyX 

Castres 

Gaillac 

10,993 

15,663 

7476 

1072 

248 

41,900 

22,000 

24    97 

15 

Tarn  and  Oa- 

Lavaur 

7037 

ronne 

241,586 

114 

2083 

Montauban\ 

25,466 

2296 

1093 

11,300 

33,000 

38    76 

16 

Castel-Sarrasin             7067 

Moissac 

]0,]]5 

Var 

311,095 

368 

828 

Draguignar 

Frkjusj 

Brignolles 

Grasse 

Toulon 

8035 

6176 
12,716 
30,171 

1102 

111,700 

42,000 

27    17 

29 

Vauclusc 

233,048 

167 

1342 

.^vignont 
Apt 

Carpentras 
Orange 

31,180 
5433 
9756 
8864 

457 

299 

74,100 

45,000 

29    78 

13 

Vendee 

322,826 

341 

928 

Bourbon- Vendee          3129 

974 

252 

19,600 

16,000 

19    80 

15 

' 

Fontenay 
LucoNf 

7493 

Sables  d'Olonne           4783 

I'ieime 

207,670 

349 

74 

Poitiers\ 
Chatelleraul 
Ijivray 
Loud un 

21,563 

t                 9241 

2192 

5044 

100!^ 

122 

57,500 

33,000 

15    30 

V. 

Montinorillon                353iJ 

Vienne  (Uppei) 

276,351 

290 

946 

Limoges f 
Bellac 

25,612 
3400 

1062 

— 

21,600 

3,000 

12    85 

i 

Rochcchouart               1550 

Saint  Yrieix 

2740 

1 

Vosges 

379,83f 

552 

1420 

F.pinal 
iMirecourt 

795] 
5606 

1051 

— 

216,400 

4,000 

18    60 

Noufchateau                3667 

Ifoniiremont 

4148 

Saint  Diet 

7339 

Yonne 

342,116 

>        364 

915 

.âuxerre 
A  vallon 
.loigny 

Sfinsi 

12,348 
5201 
52(i3 

H685 

1198 

494 

150,000 

36,000 

20    57 

17 
.1 
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Land  and  Naval  Forces, 

STAFF  OFFICERS,    8cC. 


staff  Officers,  &c. 

Royal  Guard 

Line,  Military 

Divisions. 

< 

EO 

a> 

.5 
'bb 

c 
H 

•si 

67 

169 

1 

5 

19 
68 

34 

c 

o 

eS 
U 

c 

1— 1 

no 

231 
409 

&« 
«  S 

3 
3 
9 
36 
14 
4 

6 

75 

2 

o 

12 
155 
288 
116 
104 
249 
766 

16 
4 

40 
136 
110 
231 

409 
1076 

o 
O 

230 
3945 

Marshals  of  France 

Lieutenant-Generals 

Major-Generals    -             -             - 

Colonels          .             .             - 

Lieutenant-Colonels 

Majors             -             -             - 

Captains                 .             _             - 

Lieutenants     -             -             - 

Sub-Lieutenants 

Pupils  at  the  Royal  Staff  School 

Pupils  and  Sub-Lieutenants 

Governors  and  Lieutenants  of  the  king 

Majors  and  Adjutants  of  forts 

Chaplains  and   secretaries  of  the> 

different  garrisons                           3 
Guards,  artillery,  and  engineers 
Superintendents  over  workmen 
Secretaries  and  Commissary  Gene-  ^ 

ral  (Swiss)                                       3 
Military  Intendants  and  Sub-Intend-  > 

ants                                                   3 

Total 

12 
88 

119 
48 
32 
90 

248 
2 

40 

3 
196 

878 

37 

30 

72 

170 

80 
560 
955 

27 

28 

59 

244 

50 
516 

924 

263 

750 

KING  S  MILITARY  HOUSEHOLD. 


King's  Military  Household. 

a  a 
:=  c 

hi 

Marshals 

and  Avant- 

Courier. 

Officers  and 

Guards  of  the 

Line. 

«.-  S 

S 

O 
>> 

o 
PQ 

Foot  Guards, 
(ordinary 
number.) 

2 
o 

Officers  and  Guards 
Chaplains  and  Medical  Officers 

Total 

3 

13 

25 

17 

1394 

356 

1808 
56 

1864 
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ARMY. 


Army. 


S  rChosen  Men      -         -        - 

S3 -^  Départemental     ^  „  ^ 

«  L^orsican  light  troops 

1  f Infantry    5^^'."=^     "        ' 
5  I  ^     I  Swiss    - 

5^  Cavalry      -        -        -        - 

Artillery         -         -         - 

^Stationary  companies 

Engineers 


Infantry 


French 
Swiss   - 


Cavalry     -        -         - 
Artillery 

Military  equipage 
Stationary  companies 


Officers  of  all 
ranks. 


587 


«         ,,  5  Staff 

^^^"S^^^^^i  Military  household 


Total  number 


13,289 


Sub-Officers, 
Brigadiers, 
Corporals, 

and  Soldiers. 


205,616 


Total. 


317"! 

12,687  ^ 

421 J 

10,788^ 

4,644 

6,436 

1,589 

244j 
4,873 
115,944 > 
7,896  3 
31,171 
15,530 
725 
5,700 


\ 


Total  in  each 
Body. 


13,425 


23,641 

4,873 

123,840 

31,171 

16,255 

5,700 


218,905 
3,945 
1,864 


224,717 


NAVY. 

Ships,  &c. 

Naval  Staff 

1  Vessel    .  .  .  , 

14  Frigates 

6  Sloops  of  war 

18  Brigs,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  guns 

5  Sloops  of  eighteen  guns  (Advice  Boats) 
13  Schooners  of  sixteen  guns 

1  Small  Brig 

I  Gun-Brig 
29  Schooners 

9  Cutters,  Luggers,  Advice  Boats 

1  Flotilla-ship 

4  Steam  vessels 

7  Sloops  of  Burden 

18  Flat-bottomed  barges    . 

1  Transport 

2  Vessels  in  commission 
Slave  ship 


128 


Men. 

16 

500 

.  4,198 

840 

.  1,668 

500 

.  1,040 

63 

48 

1,040 

279 

28 

164 

924 

852 

33 

371 

217 

12,926 
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French  Colonies. 


AMERICA. 


Martinique 
Guadeloupe 


Dependencies. 


Maria-Galanle 

Saintes 

Desirada 

Saint  Martin  (eastern  part  of) 

Guiana 

Saint  Peter  and  Miquelon     . 


98,000 


92,500" 


12,000  ^  11  ^^^0  J>  228,000 
1,200 
1,300  I 
4,000j 

18,400 
600 


AFRICA. 


Bonat  and  Calle.      Factories  for  the  Coral  Fisheries' 

Senegal,  St.  Lewis 

Island  of  St.  Lewis,  neighbouring  islands  of  Babaghé, 

Safal,andGhibar;  different  settlements  on  the  river; 

the  Escales^  or  Gum  Markets;  part  of  the  coasts 

from  cape  Blanc  to  the  Bay  of  Jof 


>  20,000 


GOREE. 

Island  of  Goree  ;  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  the  Jof 
to  the  factory  of  Albreda  in  Gambia  J 

Island  of  Bourbon 

Island  of  Saint  Mary,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Mada-  \ 
gascar  .  .  .  .         ^ 


88,400 
600 


^  101,000 


ASIA. 


HINDOSTAN. 

Coast  of  Coromandel. 
Pondichery  and  the  districts  of  Villenour  and  Bahour 
Karikal,  and  the  four  maganons,  or  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts 

Coast  of  the  norther?i  Serkars. 
Yanaon,  and  the  Aidées  or  dependencies,  factory  at 
Masulipatam 

BENGAL. 

Chandernagor  and  its  territory;  Goretti  and  differ- 
ent factories 

Coast  of  Malabar. 
Mahé  and  its  territory;  factory  at  Calicut 

Gulf  of  Cambay . 
Factories  at  Surat 

ARABIA. 

Factories  at  Moscat  and  Moka 


>  179,000  ;>  179,000 


Total  population 


508,000 
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Clergy  in  1828. 

Cardinals                   -                        -                         -  -               5 

Ecclesiastical  peers  of  France                     -  -                         20 

Archbishops              -                         -                         -  -             14 

Bishops          -                        -                        .  -                         66 

Vicars-general          .                        .                         -  -           468 

Titular  canons                        -                         -  .                       684 

Honorary  canons      -                         -                '        -  -        1,788 

Curates           -                         -,  -                    3,083 

Officiating  ministers                         -                        -  -      22,475 

Vicars             -                         .                         -  -                    5,765 

Chaplains                  >                        -                         -  -           439 

Almoners       -     •                     -                         -  -                       839 

Parish  priests,  who  preach  or  confess                    -  -        1,976 

Priests  appointed  to  teach  or  direct  different  seminaries  1,044 

Ecclesiastical  pupils  in  the  seminaries,  colleges,  and  in  the  houses 

of  the  curates        -                         -                         -  .      -      44,244 

Ecclesiastics  employed  in  the  universities,  exclusively  of  those  in 

the  primary  schools                       _                         .  -           673 

Number  of  women  and  girls  in  3024  religious  houses  -                19,340 

Total         102,923 


COMMERCIAL  TABLES, 

Exhibiting  the  mean  quantity  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports  cf  the  years 
1826,  1827,  and  1828,  according  to  official  reports. 

The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  lb.  3  oz.  5  dr.  avoirdupois.     The  frank  is  equal  to  ten- 
pence.     The  litre  is  equal  to  61,028  English  cubic  inches- 


Raw  and  carded  silk  kilog. 

Raw  and  worked  wax 

Grease  and  tallow       -  -  - 

Bones  and  horns 

Tobacco  (in  leaf)         -  -       ^        _ 

manufactured 

Raw  and  dressed  hemp 

Raw  and  dressed  lint 

Cottons         .  -  -  - 

"Lead 

Copper 

Tin 
Metals <^  Iron  and  steel 

Gold  in  ingots  and  money 

Silver  in  ingots  and  money 
LPlatina 
Sait  and  rock  salt 

Sugar  .  -  -  - 

Coffee  .  .  - 

Wines  Litres 

Brandy  and  liqueurs  Idem 

Lint  and  hemp  (manufactured)  Idem 

Lace  and  blonds  (Value  in  franks) 

Vol.  v.— 4  L 


Imports. 

1,160.000 

48^,000 

^40,000 

1,900,000 

3,830,000 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 

35,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,800,000 

1,000,000 

15,000,000 

25,000 

670,000 

100 

4,500,000 

59,000,000 

17,200,000 

2,400,000 


Exports. 

300,000 

240,000 

350,000 

60,000 

1,780,000 

180,000 

60,000 

1,750,000 

3,000,000 

51,000 

18,000 

6,000 

850,000 

30,000 

90,000 

5 

64,000,000 

8,500,000 

8,500,000 


2,400,000  109,500,000 

1,400,000  57,950,000 

5,180,000  1,800,000 

1,580,000  1,750,000 
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Woollen  stuffs 
Silks  and  gauze 
Cotton  stuffs 
Felt  hats 

Cutlery  and  hardware 
Articles  of  fashion 
Furniture 

Approximate  value  of  the  ? 
imports  and  exports       3 


Kilog. 
Idem 
Idem 
Number 
Kilog. 
(Value  in  Franks) 
Idem 


Imports. 

50,000 

40,000 

130,000 

600 

1,050,000 

9,000 

180,000 


Exports. 
1,000,000 

570,000 
2,050,000 

220,000 
2^000,000 
3,200,000 
1,380,000 


Idem      555,000,000      610,000,000 


COMPARATIVE  BUDGETS  OF  FRANCE, 

IN  1789,  IN  1802,  (year  Xi.)  and  in  1830. 

State  of  the  Finances  presented  by  Neckar  to  the  States  General,  in  1789. 


SUMS  RECEIVED. 

General  revenue  -  _  .  - 

Of  the  posts  -  -  -  12,000,000^ 

Different  conveyances      -  -  -  1,100,000 

Excise  and  customs  -  -  50,220,000 

Domains  and  forests         -  -  .  50,000,000 

lotteries  -  -  -  14,000,000  J> 

Casual  revenues  -  -  .  3,000,000 

Marcd'Orf  -  -  -  1,500,000 

Powder  and  saltpetre        -  -  -        800,000 

Certain  fixed  revenues  -  -  1,620,000 

Ordinary  imposts,  poll  taxes,  and  twentieths 
Imposts  on  the  countries  in  which  the  states  are  held 


Franks. 
150,107,000 


134,240,000 


Languedoc 

Brittany  -  -  -  - 

Burgundy  -  -  - 

Provence         -  -  -  - 

Pau,  Bayonne,  Foix 

Poll  tax,  twentieths  co^nmuted     - 

Imposts  for  the  fortifications  of  towns 

Benefice  on  the  coin 

Revenue  from  the  commercial  fund 

Different  leases 

Interest  on  sums  lent  to  the  United  States 

Interest  on  six  millions  lent  to  a  Gernan  prince 

Neat  amount  of  the  receipts 
Expense  of  collection,  &c. 


9,767,250"! 
6,611,460  I 
4,128,196  J> 
2,892,463  \ 
l,156,658j 
6,865,000" 
575,000 
580,000 
636,000  J> 
180,000 
1,600,000 
300,000 


155,655,000 


24,556,027 


10,763,000 


Result. 


475,294,027 
230,000,000 

705,294,027 

531,444,000 
475,294,627 

Yearly  deficiency  -  -  -  -  56,149,973 

»  The  Marc  d'Or  iy  a  sum  paid  to  the  king  by  a  person  appointed  to  an  office. 


Total  amount  of  the  receipts 

Expenses 
Neat  receipts 
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SUMS  EXPENDED. 

Frank?. 

King's  household,  Children  of  France,  Aunts  of  the  King  25,000,000 

Princes  of  the  blood             -                 -                 _                 >  8,240,000 

Foreign  Affairs,  Swiss  Lines       -                 -                 -  -  7,480,000 

War  department                  -                -                .                 .  99,160,000 

Navy  and  Colonies       -                -                 -                 -  40,500,000 

Roads  and  bridges               -                -                .                -  5,680,000 

Royal  studs                  -                 -                .                 .  -       814,000 

Perpetual  and  life-rents      -                -                -                -  162,486,000 

Different  interests       .                 -                -                 -  44,300,000 

Salaries  of  the  different  offices  in  the  financial  department  14,692,000 

Interest  and  expense  of  anticipations  in  1790  and  1791  15,800,000 

Stipulations  with  the  clergy               -                -                -  2,500,000 
Indemnities         -----    3,235,000 

Pensions        -                 -                 -                 -                 -  29,560,000 
King's  counsel,  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  seals,  secretary  of 

State,  Sec.  -----    3,173,000 

Governors  of  Provinces       -                 -                 -                 -  1,495,000 

Police  and  Guard  of  Paris         -                -                 -  -    2,708,000 

Marshalsea  of  the  Province  of  the  He  de  France               -  250,000 

Roads,  streets,  works  and  quarries  near  Paris         -  -     1,027,000 

Expenses  of  the  poll  tax  and  twentieths  in  the  provinces  7,120,000 

Sums  allowed  to  collectors  and  farmers  of  the  revenue    -  20,094,000 

To  the  officers,  paymasters.  Sec.  of  the  treasury       -  -  3,753,000 

Ministerial  offices                 -                 .                 -                -  2,048,000 

Charitable  fund,  sums  granted  to  foreigners              -  -  1,002,000 

Sums  for  building  churches  and  sacred  edifices                 -  2,188,000 

Gifts,  alms,  charitable  works,  mendicity  -                -  -  6,078,000 

Commercial  bounties,  &c.  -                 -                 -                 -    '  3,864,000 

Public  Instruction,  King's  Garden  and  Royal  Library  1,227,000 
Public  buildings           -----   1,900,000 

Expenses  of  criminal  justice               .                -                -  3,180,000 

Variable  expenses  in  the  provinces            ,                -  -  4,500,000 

Different  expenses,  mines,  &c.            .                -                -  990,000 

Unforeseen  expenses  -                -                -  -              -  -  5,400,000 

Total  amount            -               -               -               -  531,444,000 


State  of  the  Finances  in  1802  {An.  XL) 

RECEIPTS. 

Franks. 

Excess  of  the  receipts  above  the  expenses  in  the  preceding  year  2,000,000 


Land  and  heritable  taxes 

Personal  and  moveable  taxes 

Additional  centimes  for  departmental  expenses 

Doors  and  windows         .  .  . 

Patents  and  tolls 

Registers  and  forests 

Customs  .... 

Posts  .... 

Lotteries  .... 

Salt  works         .... 

Suretiship  for  justices  of  the  peace,  clerks,  &c. 


220,200,000 
32,800,000 
15,783,000 
16,000,000 
17,500,000 

190,000,000 

40,000,000 

1 1,000,000 

12,000,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 


Accidental  and  different  receipts     .  .  .  4,717,000 

569,500,000 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Foreign  Receipts     . 

Total     . 
The  army  consisted  of  569,000  men,  viz. 
Infantry   . 
Cavalry 

Artillery  .... 
Engineers 
Consular  Guard 


Franks. 
569,500,000 
20,000,000 

589,500,000 

441,540 

.     68,980 

46,480 

5,800 

6,200 


The  navy  consisted  of  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  150 
sloops,  and  1000  armed  pinnaces. 
Note. — France  was  at  peace  in  1802  with  the  European  powers. 


EXPENSES. 


National  Debt. 


To  the  creditors  of  the  state 
To  the  sinking  fund    . 
Life-rent  debt 

Perpetual  debt  of  six  new  depart- 
ments 
Life-rent  debt,  Idem 


2,677,277 
.  516,558 


39,570,918 

1,272,055 
19,986,674 

{  3,193,835 


1 


)>       64,023,482 

i 


GENERAL  EXPENSES. 


Administration  of  justice 
Foreign  affairs 
,     .  f  Ordinary  services 
^  o  <  Extraordinary 
^  ^  (^Subsistences  purchased  in  1801 
<u  2j    .   pOrdinary  service    . 
E  rt  c  J  Sureties  partly  reimbursed 
c  g"  p   j  Interest  on  sureties 
Jj^  "^  "   LPensions 
Service  of  the  treasury 
War 

Ministry  of  war  . 
à  ;^  S  Ordinary  service 
'Z  >  I  Extraordinary 
Negotiations 
Balance      •  .      '  . 


17,000,000 

22,500,000 
7,610,000 

29,047,788' 
5,000,000 
2,000,000  j 

20,000,000  J 


23,318,730 
7,000,000 

47, 1 10,000 


>       56,047,788 


1 53,000,000  7 
90,000,000  5 
70,000,000  Î 
56,000,000  3 


6,000,000 
243,000,000 

126,000,000 

9,000,000 
8,000,000 

589,500,000 


State  of  t /it  Finances,  according  to  the  budget  of  \^30y  presented  to  t)oih  tlw 

Clatmtters  in  1829. 


RECEIPTS. 

•  / 

Direct  Taxes. 

* 

Land  tax 

, 

243,793,500"! 

Personal  and  moveable 

. 

40,988,000  j  . 

Doors  and  Windows 

. 

15,327,500  > 

327,563,000 

Patents,  lolls 

1 

26,804,000 

Charj^es  and  advcrlisements 

, 

650,000_^ 

Additional  tax  on  timber 

. 

. 

1,558,000 

U<\t<isters  and  domains 

. 

185,337,000 

Foi-esls 

>  7, 300,000 
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INDIRECT  TAXES. 


Customs. 


Duties  on  imports 

exports 

on  salt 

navigation 

different  articles 
Duties  on  wines,  spirits,  &c. 

carriages,  &c. 

tobacco 

gunpowder 
Posts 
Lottery 
Gaming  houses 


104,165,000"^ 

1,448,000  I 

54,250,000  ^163,590,000 

2,972,000  I 

7  5  5, 000  J 

106,698,000^ 

33,802,000  ! 

67,989,000  f>2 12,285,000 

4,096,000j 

30,523,000 

12,500,000 

5,500,000 


Different  Products, 


Salt  works  and  salt  mines 

Benefice  of  the  mint 

Produce  of  the  mines      .... 

Receipts  from  different  debts 

Products  in  different  departments  of  the  state 

Indemnities  for  military  supplies 

Restitutions  made  to  the  state 

Receipts  from  schools  and  places  of  exercise 

Services  in  arrear  .... 

Eventual  receipts     .  .  . 

Verification  of  weights  and  measures  .     ^ 

Eventual  receipts  from  the  departments 

Improvements  in  the  customs,  domains,  and  indirect  taxes 

Interest  on  a  Spanish  debt  of  80,000,000  franks 

Total       ..... 
Excess  of  the  expenses 


Sums  payable  on  order. 

Royal  council  of  public  instruction 
Tax  on  brevets  of  invention 
Management  of  powder  and  saltpetre  works 
Gold  and  silver,  retained  after  coinage 


1,800,000 

140,000 

240,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

150,000 

70,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1,601,000 

800,000 

746,000 

3,500,000 

2,349,000 

979,352,000 
2,158,000 

981,510,000 


3,992,500 

150,000 

3,426,500 

2,067,000 

9,636,000 


32,000,000 
269,918,000 


EXPENSES. 

Civil  List  ..... 

National  debt  .... 

'Legion  of  Honour  3,400,000' 

Peers,  retired  senators, &c.  2,763,000 
Civil  1,500,000 

Registered  pcnsions.<5  Military  45,600,000  )>  61,006,000 

Ecclesiastical  5,450,000 

Donees  1,510,000 

.Superannuated  fund  783,000 
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General  service. 


Court  of  Exchequer 


f  Chamber  of  peers  800,000^ 

I  deputies  600,000  | 

«^  Money  1,440,000  ^ 

I  Registry  5,500,000  | 

l^Sums  paid  to  emigrants,  &c.     405,000  J 


Justice. 


Foreign  affairs. 

Clergy. 

Public  Instructor 


Interior. 


Commerce. 


Navy  colonies. 


Finances. 


552,000"^ 
686,500 
14,564,000 
3,400,000  ^ 

371,500 


Administration  of  justice 

King's  council 

Courts  and  tribunals 
<{  Criminal  justice 

Supplementary  funds 
pensions 

Seals  and  titles 
(^Administration  of  fo- 
I      reign  affairs 
«^  Diplomatic  agents,  &c. 
I  Expenses  of  the  fo-> 
L     reign  service  5 

r  Ecclesiastical  department 
-j  Salaries,8cc.  of  the  clergy  33,071,000 
(^Aids  to  the  clergy  2,480,000 


J 


8,745,000 
1,255,000 

19,649,000 


75,000 
1,020,000 
4,834,000 


3,146,000 
370,000' 


i 


s 


War  departments.    <i 


< 


''Home  department 
Roads,bridges,  canals, 

ordinary  expenses 
Public  works 
Sciences  and  arts 
Non-catholic  clergy 
Studs 

Useful  institutions 
Departmental  expenses 
Special  expenses  (Paris) 
Departmental,  (hail,  > 
fires,  &c.)  5 

Commercial  department 
Cod  and  whale  fisheries 
War  department 
Staff 

Military  household 
Gendarmes 
Pay  and  maintenance  > 
of  the  troops  5 

Artillery  (materials) 
Engineers  (materials) 
Military  schools,  de- 
pots, 8cc. 
Quarters,  reforms, 
^     aids,  Sec. 
fDifferent  expenses 
Navy  (material) 


1,451,000" 

39,900,000 

3,657,000 
2,491,000 
720,000 
1,840,000 
1,425,000 
47,956,500 
1,040,000 

1,819,000 

894,000  ? 
2,400,000  > 
1,577,000" 

16,844,000 
3,140,000 

15,849,000 


9,000,000 

35,921,000 
1,995,000 


>  105,600,000 


3,294,000 


Colonies 


127,769,000 

7,179,000 
8,325,000 

2,004,000 

4,486,000 

34,919,000" 
22,267,000 
7,000,000 
1,184,000 


>  187,200,000 


^Hospitals 

5  Expense  of  collecting  the  public  money 

I  Different  expenses 


Sums  borrowed  for  canals,  roads,  and  bridges 


65,270,000 

117,473,000 
59,584,000 

3,600,000 


Total 


981,510,000 
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Expenses  that  may  be  incurred. 

Council  of  public  instruction  -                -                 -             3,459,000 

Tax  on  brevets  of  invention     -  -                -                -        150,000 

Powder  and  saltpetre         -  -                 -                 -             3,428,000 

Money,  (expense  of  coinage)    -  -,          -                -     2,067,000 

9, 104,000 


BOOK  CXLVII. 

EUROPE. 


Europe  continued. — Description  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula — Kingdom  of 

Norway. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  in  those  regions  where  winter, 
characterized  by  long  and  severe  frosts,  and  losing  the  gray  complexion 
which  it  presents  in  temperate  climates,  covers  the  ground  with  a  daz- 
zling carpet  of  snow,  and  adorns  itself  with  the  brilliant  fires  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis^  where  the  long  days  of  summer,  even  hotter  than  under  the  sky 
of  Italy,  are  indebted  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  for  the  blessings  of 
a  vegetation  which  unfolds  itself  with  surprising  rapidity,  there  lives  a 
people,  who,  in  the  bosom  of  an  advanced  civilization,  have  religiously 
preserved  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  ancestors.  This  people  is  the 
Norwegian. 

Descended  probably  from  the  same  source,  the  Norwegian     Language  of 
speaks  a  language,  which  has  the  same  origin  with  that  of    the  sscaia 
the  Swedes  and  Danes.     In  the  eighth  century,  one  dialect     ^^^^"^y- 
formed  one  great  family,  and  in  this  dialect  were  composed  the  songs  con- 
secrated to  the  mysteries  and  mythological  creed  of  the  Scandinavians. 
The  brilliant  fictions  which  still  enliven  our  poetry,  appear  to  have  been, 
if  not  produced,  at  least  tastefully  coloured  under  the  beautiful  sky  of 
Greece;  yet  we  find  a  part  of  their  lustre  in  the  ancient  Edda,  the  most 
valuable  collection  we  possess  of  Scandinavian  poems.     Let  ■  scandinaviau 
us  open  one  of  these  poems,  the  Vol-Uspa^  or  the  Oracle  of  the  '  ^oems. 
Prophetess  Vola^  in  which  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  destruction, 
are  described  in  glowing  language.     We  there  read  that  in  the  begin- 
ning a  vast  chaos  reigned  over  the  universe,  the  gods  themselves  slum- 
bered in  the  repose  of  a  long  and  dark  night.     At  last  appeared  the  giant 
Ymer^  with  his  brothers,  in  the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  vapours  which  filled 
the  immensity  of  space,  and  framed  a  world,  gigantic  indeed,  but  with- 
out proportion,  and  as  yet  enveloped  in  darkness.     But  Odin^  the  god  of 
light,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  Ve  and  Vite^  extended  his  reign  over 
this  universe,  still  shapeless  and  rude:  then  the  sun,  hitherto  wandering 
in  space,  drew  the  other  stars  after  him  around  our  planet.     Now  the 
seasons  succeeded  each  other  regularly.     Ymer  fell  under  the  blows  of 
Odin,  and  in  his  blood  the  giants,  his  brothers,  were  drowned,  one  except- 
ed, who,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
he  propagated  a  race  destined  one  day  to  embrue  the  earth  with  blood. 

Odin,  intent  upon  beautifying  the  universe,  created  man  and  .  creation  of 
woman  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the     uie  woriu  and 
beach.     Does  not  this  incident  conceal  a  philosophical  idea?  '  "'"^^"- 
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May  we  not  discover  in  this  wreck,  tossed  upon  the  ocean,  and  which 
becomes  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  the  cause  of  that  stormy  life  that 
attends  man  in  this  world  ?  Whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  the  deities 
hastened  to  adorn  this  new  race  of  beings  with  the  finest  qualities;  the 
earth  presented  the  image  of  happiness;  innocence  and  knowledge  reigned 
in  it;  the  arts  diffused  themselves;  gold  became  the  most  common  of  me- 
tals. But  the  daughters  of  .the  giants  descended  from  their  mountains; 
one  of  them,  Gullveiga,  or  the  Weigher  of  Gold,  spread  among  men  ava- 
rice and  the  love  of  gain;  thrice  the  gods  delivered  her  over  to  the  flames, 
and  thrice  she  revived  from  her  ashes.  And  she  still  lives.  She  it  is 
who  first  caused  human  blood  to  flow,  and,  through  her  influence,  it  will 
never  cease  flowing. 

The  Olympus  i  Âsttgard  is  the  Scandinavian  Olympus.  There,  amâdst  sur- 
of  the  north.  I  rounding  clouds,  arises,  resplendent  with  light,  Valhalla,  or 
the  palace  of  Odin,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the  asylum  destined  for  those 
mortals,  who  have  by  their  virtues  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  it. 
There  the  hero  slain  in  battle  is  admitted  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods. 
There  Freya,  the  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  seas,  as  Venus  is  of  the 
foam,  adorns  herself  with  all  the  charms  of  youth.  She  is  the  goddess  of 
love  and  of  beauty,  and,  under  the  name  of  Vanadis,  also  the  goddess  of 
hope.  She  shares  with  Odin  the  empire  of  the  dead;  because  it  is  often 
unsuccessful  love  which  hurries  its  victims  into  the  heart  of  battle.  Frig- 
ga,  the  chaste  spouse  of  Odin,  the  Ceres  and  Juno  of  the  Scandinavians, 
receives,  after  death,  such  wives  as  have  been  distinguished  by  an  heroic 
fidelity;  while  Thor,  her  eldest  son,  who,  with  his  club,  terrifies  the  giants, 
and  makes  them  re-enter  the  limits  of  Jotounheim,  the  prison  reserved  for 
them,  in  like  manner  rewards  after  their  death  faithful  slaves.  In  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Immortals,  Bragor,  the  god  of  the  arts  and  of  music,  charms 
the  ears  of  the  deities  with  the  notes  of  his  golden  harp.  Idunna,  his 
wife,  distributes  among  the  inhabiants  of  heaven,  apples,  which  perpetuate 
their  immortality.  Forsete,  another  son  of  Odin,  has  for  his  employment 
the  preserving  peace  among  mankind;  and  the  goddess  Vara  presides  over 
the  sacredness  of  oaths.  Without  this  hallowed  mansion,  the  god  Uller, 
gliding  on  his  sparkling  skates,  cuts  the  air  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
surpassing  the  winds  in  swiftness;  while  the  watchful  Heimdal,  a  sentinel 
ever  attentive  to  the  motions  of  the  evil  genii,  guards  night  and  day  that 
aerial  arch,  the  seven  colours  of  which  are  so  often  seen  by  men.  But  the 
object  beloved  by  all  the  gods  is  Balder,  the  son  of  Odin,  the  most  amia- 
ble of  the  immortals,  and  out-dazzling  them  all,  endued  by  destiny  with 
every  good  quality  of  the  heart,  with  every  intellectual  gift,  and  with 
every  physical  advantage.  Nothing  equals  his  beauty:  his  eyes  shine  with 
a  lustre  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  rays  of  the  morning  star.  To  him 
alone  belongs  the  power  of  appeasing  tempests,  A  stranger  to  the  pas- 
sions which  agitate  the  other  gods;  unfond  of  their  warlike  projects,  and 
their  obstreperous  mirth,  he  seldom  appears  at  their  assemblies,  living 
peaceably  in  a  palace,  whose  situation  is  pointed  out  by  that  white  belt, 
which,  during  clear  nights  shines  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Dt^trucUonof  i  But  this  world,  organized  by  Odin,  will  one  day  fall  to  ruin, 
the  universe.  I  ^^^^  again  bccome  part  of  the  empire  of  chaos:  the  death  of 
Balder  has  been  predicted,  and  Odin  has  read  this  terrible  secret  in  the 
Book  of  Fate.  Siona,  the  goddess  of  sympathy  and  love;  Snotra,  who 
bestows  prudence  and  moderation;  Lowna,  who  presides  over  conjugal 
fidelity;  the  three  Normes,  who  regulate  the  destiny  of  mortals;  the  twelve 
Valkiries,  nymphs  who  accompany  heroes  to  battle;  in  short,  all  the  gods 
tremble  in  the  knowledge  of  the  future  that  threatens  them.  All  these 
deities  have  brought  the  parts  of  nature  which  are  subject  to  them,  under 
an  oath  to  furnish  no  arms  fatal  to  the  life  of  Balder.  Fire,  water,  vege- 
tables, rocks,  are  bound  by  this  oath  ;  one  parasitical  plant  alone,  the 
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misletoe,  was  forgotten.  Loke,  the  genius  of  evil,  has  discovered  the 
fatal  omission,  and  he  will  employ  this  contemptible  vegetable  to  accom- 
plish the  decree  of  fate.  Assured  that  all  the  elements  respect  his  life, 
Balder,  amidst  the  warlike  exercises  of  Valhalla,  feels  a  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting his  invulnerable  breast  to  the  darts  thrown  at  him  by  the  gods; 
but  Loke,  at  one  of  these  celestial  assemblies,  will  engage  Hoder,  the  son 
of  Odin,  to  take  part,  although  blind,  in  the  tournaments.  Putting  into 
his  hand  a  branch  of  the  misletoe,  and  directing  his  arm,  the  genius  of 
evil  will  see  his  wishes  accomplished  by  an  unintentional  fratricide.  Loke 
will  then  reassemble  the  giants,  his  sons;  he  will  open  the  gates  of  Nas- 
trondj  a  frozen  hell,  where  rivers  of  poison  alone  preserve  their  fluidity, 
and  he  will  bring  from  thence  the  perjured,  the  assassins,  and  the  dreadful 
Mela,  the  goddess  of  death.  Surtur^  the  genius  of  fire,  will  at  the  same 
.  time  escape  from  Muspalheim^  his  abode  of  flames.  Then  all  these  mo;i- 
, .'Sters  and  their  attendants  will  attack  the  gods;  the  serpent  Jormungandiir 
will  crush  the  earth  in  his  immense  folds  ;  the  wolf  Fenris  will  devour 
the  star  of  day  and  the  mighty  Odin;  the  stars  will  fall  from  the  azure 
vault;  the  two  celestial  armies  will  perish,  annihilated  by  each  other  ;  and 
the  universe,  disorganized  by  so  many  opposing  struggles,  will  present 
only  a  vast  collection  of  elements  confusedly  mixed. 

The  predictions,  however,  of  the  sybil  Vola,  do  not  termi-  i  Resurrection 
nate  with  this  frightful  catastrophe.  She  invokes  a  deity,  *  ofuieworid. 
greater  than  all  those  who  are  to  perish  in  the  general  conflagration.  This 
Being,  superior  to  all  others,  will  appear  to  establish  eternal  laws;  a  new 
earth  will  proceed  from  chaos,  in  the  splendour  of  youth;  the  climates  of 
the  north  will  no  longer  have  either  ice  or  frost,  but  a  perpetual  spring 
will  reign  there  ;  and  Balder,  the  god  of  peace,  raised  again  from  the 
dead,  will  gather  around  him  all  virtuous  men.* 

In  this  exposé  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  we  perceive  re-  t  origin  of  this 
semblances  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  many  fictions  similar  *  cosmogony. 
to  those  which  diôtinguish  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Slavonians, 
Persians,  and  Indians.  Do  these  different  points  of  analogy  prove,  that 
in  every  climate  man  has  given  the  same  form  to  his  religious  ideas,  as  an 
author  of  merit  supposes?''  Or  do  they  rather  point  out  to  us,  that  the 
ancient  dogmas  of  the  north  derive  their  origin  from  the  sacred  reveries 
which  are  recorded  as  having  their  birth  in  India?  Or,  lastly,  have  they 
not  rather  been  carried  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  even  as  far  as  the 
east?  The  study  of  such  monuments  as  have  survived  the  destruction  of 
ages,  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  the  north,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  those  of  India,  have  probably  not  yet  thrown  sufii- 
cient  light  upon  these  questions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  striking  resemblance  that  •  Rnmt 
exists  between  the  Norman- Gothic,  the  language  of  the  Scaldes,  '  alphabet. 
that  in  which  are  written  the  two  poems  of  the  Edda  and  Voluspa, — and 
the  Sanscrit.  The  Runic  alphabet,  which  resembles  the  Phenician  charac- 
ters, and  those  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  has  been  in  use 
in  the  north  from  time  immemorial.''  Can  we  admit,  with  certain  modern 
authors,  that  the  conqueror,  who,  under  the  name  of  Odin,  was  deified 
in  the  humid  and  icy  regions  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  founded  a  new 

»  See  the  work  entitled  Edda  rhythmica  seu  Antiquior,  vulgo  soemundina  dicta,  &c. 
Copenhagen,  1827. 

^  Summary  of  the  History  of  Sweden,  by  C.  Coquerel,  2nd  edit.  1825. 

«  The  Runic  characters  are  so  called  fi'om  the  old  Latin  wovàruna^  (a  javelin,)  because 
they  are  of  a  sharp  or  pointed  form;  the  Persepolitan  writing  is  formed  of  letters  which 
we  call  wedge-shaped,  {cunéiformes^)  from  their  resemblance  to  a  wedge  or  an  arrow- 
head. 

The  Runic  characters,  which  also  resemble  the  Samaritan,  the  ancient  Greek,  and  the 
Celtiberian,  are  in  number  sixteen. 

Vol.  v.— 4  M 
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creed  and  a  new  empii-e,  proceeded  from  Asiatic  Tartary,  when  a  crowd 
of  traditions  and  monuments  prove,  that  the  Scandinavian  worship,  or 
that  of  Odin,  had  been,  when  the  Romans  penetrated  into  Germany,  esta- 
blished there  from  the  remotest  antiquity?  Does  not  history  present  to 
us,  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  the  people  of  the  north  subduing  the 
nations  of  the  south,  and  the  latter^  through  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
only,  reacting  upon  the  north  from  a  distance,  to  keep  back  the  masses 
ready  to  pour  in  upon  them?  If  the  affinity  of  languages  is  not  a  chimera; 
if  the  first  language,  if  the  first  alphabet,  if  the  first  arts  adopted  by  every 
people,  are  not  the  natural  and  universal  results  of  the  physical  and  moral 
organization  of  man;  if  they  do  not  resemble  each  other  for  the  same 
reason  that  in  every  country  the  drawings  sketched  by  a  cluld,  or  by  an 
uneducated  man,  bear  an  identical  character:  let  us  say,  that  in  order  to 
ascend  to  their  origin,  we  must  advance  to  the  north  rather  than  to  the 
south,  because  it  is  not  natural  that  people  should  quit  warm  or  temper- 
ate regions  for  northern  ones,  which  have  not  even  sufficient  attraction  to 
retain  the  natives,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  migrations  sent  by  the 
North  to  more  favoured  climates.  It  appears  to  us,  then,  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  Scandinavians  are  not  descended  from  a  primitive  race, 
indigenous  to  the  countries  which  it  still  inhabits.*^ 

Ancient  i  Under  the  name  of  Scandia^  the  ancients  designated  all  the 
name.  I  countries  which  now  comprise  Norway  and  Sweden.     Pliny 

calls  it  Scandia  insula.  The  origin  of  this  appellation  is,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  naturalist,  they  were  only  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the 
country  called  Skanen  or  Skonen,  and  that  through  the  report  of  some 
Germans.  This  is  the  ancient  province  of  Schonen  or  Scania^  the  most 
southern  of  Sweden.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Scandinavia. 
Ancient  i  The  Scandinavian  tribes  were  much  more  addicted  to  the 
inhabitants.  |  ^hase,  and  to  fishing,  than  to  agriculture.  These  occupations 
formed  the  principal  guarantees  of  their  independence.  With  them  the 
representative  form  of  government  seems  to  have  originated.  They 
obeyed  chiefs  or  kings,  who  were  at  once  judges  and  high  priests,  but 
whose  power  was  limited  by  the  national  assemblies  composed  of  freemen. 
The  supreme  authority  was  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective;  and 
this  mixed  organization  was  long  preserved  in  Sweden.  Their  habitations 
lay  dispersed;  and  to  them,  like  the  Germans,  the  confinement  of  a  city 
would  have  proved  an  insupportable  prison.  Their  manners  were  severe: 
with  them,  hospitality  was  the  first  of  duties;  cowardice  and  adultery 
were  the  two  greatest  crimes.  They  interred  their  warriors  in  such  parts 
of  the  sea-beach  as  were  alternately  covered  and  abandoned  by  the  waves: 
'*  These  tribes,"  says  an  author,  whose  testimony  has  already  been  refer- 
red to,  "imagined  that  the  shades  of  heroes  preferred  the  majestic  noise 
of  the  billows  to  the  silent  repose  of  a  valley  or  a  plain,  and  that  their 
ghosts,  rising  amidst  the  obscurity  of  the  evening,  loved  to  contemplate 
the  sons  of  Odin  returning  from  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  repeating 
the  warlike  songs  with  which  they  had  inspired  them.*" 
Ancient  i  The  rcspcct  which  they  had  for  their  women  was  carried 
manners.  ]  j^^uch  farther  than  even  that  of  the  Celts  and  Germans.  At 
their  festivals,  at  their  pul)lic  meetings,  at  their  feasts,  the  women  always 
occupied  the  place  of  honour.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  rendered  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  men,  by  their  virtues,  and  by  their  at- 
tachment to  their  husbands.  Often  they  accompanied  them  to  battle, 
perished  with  them,  or  reassembled  the  troops  to  avenge  their  death. 
Sometimes,  but  this  was  not  a  general  custom,  they  immolated  them- 
selves on  their  husbands'  funeral  pile.     The  deep  regard  which  the  Scan- 

d  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  nil  tlie  nations  of  the  earth."     Paul,  in  Acts  xvii.  26. 
— Translator's  Note. 

*  Summary  of  the  History  of  Sweden,  by  C.  Coquerel. 
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dinavians  had  for  chastity,  formed  the  principal  safeguard  of  their  man- 
ners; the  women  did  not  live  apart  from  the  men;  the  young  women  might 
receive  into  their  apartments  their  relations,  and  even  their  future  hus- 
bands. If,  during  a  journey,  two  individuals  of  different  sexes,  and  un- 
married, were  obliged  to  sleep  upon  the  same  bed,  the  man  placed  his 
naked  sword  between  the  woman  and  him,  and  it  formed  a  more  secure 
barrier  than  modern  bolts.  They  were  taught  to  read  and  to  engrave 
runic  characters,  a  knowledge  interdicted  to  slaves;  music  and  poetry 
formed  also  their  employment;  and  the  Sagas^  ancient  historical  relations, 
cite  a  great  number  of  princesses  who  aspired  to  the  title  of  poet.  The 
women  alone  practised  medicine  and  surgery;  they  alone  dressed  the 
wounded.  They  excelled  also  in  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  of  pre- 
dicting the  future,  and  discovering  the  character  of  individuals  from 
their  features  and  physiognomy.  Yet  this  superior  education  did  not 
exclude  domestic  occupations;  even  their  queens  were  acquainted  with 
sewing,  embroidery,  baking,  and  brewing. 

If  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  present  a  pic- 
ture interesting,  from  the  view  it  gives  of  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
before  their  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  that  which  they  now  present 
equally  merits  our  attention.     Let  us  begin  with  Norway.     In  spite  of  the 
vague  ideas  which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  country  which  Pliny  .  ^„(,;ent 
calls  Nerigon^  is  Norway.     Many  geographers^  have  asserted     names  of 
that  the  name  signifies  the  Way  to  the  North;^   but  its   true  '  ^^^"^^y- 
etymology  is  Nor-Rige,  Kingdom  of  the  North,  or  rather,  perhaps  assuming 
the  word  iVbr,  as  signifying  Gulf,  Kingdom  of  Gulfs,  because  in  effect  its 
coasts  are  much  more  indented  than  those  of  Sweden.     We  thus  see  that 
the  name  of  Nerigon  has  much  more  analogy  with  that  of  Norrige  than 
with  that  0Î  Norweg,  which  at  the  first  glance  appears  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  modern  name. 

The  petty  sovereigns  who  divided  Norway  were,  from  times  ,  Historical 
the  most  remote,  independent,  acknowledging,  however,  a  '  ^'ot'^es. 
kind  of  supremacy  in  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  till,  about  the 
year  940,  Harold  Harfagra,  (the  Fair-haired,)  after  long  fighting,  formed 
one  kingdom  of  all  these  principalities.  OlofTrygvason, known  also  under 
the  name  of  Olaus,  whose  bold  adventures  astonished  the  North,  posses- 
sor of  the  Norwegian  throne  in  991,  endeavoured,  by  violence  and  cruelty, 
to  extirpate  the  worship  of  Odin  in  his  new  states.  But  another  Olof, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  surpassed  his  predecessor 
in  tyranny,  and  in  zeal  for  the  church,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  clergy. 
And,  in  return,  the  church  made  a  saint  of  him:  even  at  Constantinople 
they  erected  temples  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  visited  by  pilgrims, 
not  only  from  the  North,  but  from  all  Europe.  Down  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  many  kings,  whose  vices  and  virtues  we  shall  not  even  sketch, 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  midst  of  political  storms.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  were  united  under  one  sovereign,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Waldemar  of  Denmark.  In  the  lifetime  of  Margaret,  she  appointed  her 
grand-nephew,  Eric,  surnamed  of  Pomerania,  her  successor,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Margaret,  in  1412,  succeeded  to  the  three  crowns,  as  Eric  II.  of 
Norway,  IX.  or  X.  of  Denmark,  and  XIII.  of  Sweden.'  After  various 
attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  of  Christian  II.  led  to  a  final  separation  of  Sweden  in  1520,  under 

fLib.  iv.  cap.  16. 

8  See  the  article  Norwege  in  the  Dictionnaire  Géographique  de  V  Encyclopédie. 
^  From  Nord  and  JVeg  (vi^ay)  Norweg. 

'It  is  altogether  a  mistake  in  the  original  to  say  that  Eric  XIII.  reigned  in  Sweden  only. 
He  was  the  same  person  who  was  Eric  II.  in  Norway,  and  Eric  IX.  or  X.  in  Denmark. 
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the  renowned  Gustavus  Ericson,  (Vasa,)  but  Norway  and  DenmàVk  re- 
mained under  one  sceptre  till  their  separation  in  1814,  when  Norwjiy  was 
united  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

Government,  i  It  is  known,  that  the  Norwegians  were  opposed  to  the  sepa- 
^^-  '  ration  from  Denmark  and  union  to  Sweden  that  took  place  after 

the  downfall  of  Napoleon's  empire  in  1815.  To  compensate  Sweden  for 
the  loss  of  Finland,  to  reward  her  for  her  assistance  under  Bernadotte, 
then  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  in  the  important  campaign  of  1813,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  punish  Denmark  for  her  adherence  to  Napoleon,  or  ra- 
ther her  neutrality  in  what  was  considered  the  common  cause  of  Europe, 
the  allies,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  determined  upon  the  violent 
separation  of  two  states  that  had  been  united  for  ages,  and  the  junction  of 
Norway  with  a  state  that  had  for  ages  been  considered  her  natural  enemy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Norwegians  remonstrated,  and  attempted  resist- 
ance: they  were  threatened  with  starvation  by  a  blockade  of  their  ports; 
and  they  at  last  agreed  to  the  union,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
choose  a  constitution  of  their  own.  The  constitution  they  made  choice 
of  was  eminently  popular,  indeed  democratic.  All  orders  of  nobility  were 
abolished,  with  this  exception,  that  those  who  possessed  titles  under  the 
old  regime,  were  allowed  to  retain  them  during  their  lives,  and  their  chil- 
dren who  were  born  previous  to  the  new  order  of  things,  are  allowed  to 
succeed  them,  but  with  them  the  title  of  nobility  expires.  The  king  is 
chief  magistrate,  but  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  or  laws  passed,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Storthings  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  meets 
every  three  years,  in  the  month  of  February,  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
when  it  may  be  assembled  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  time.  It  is 
composed  of  seventy-seven  deputies,  twenty-si?:  from  the  towns,  and  fifty- 
one  from  the  country.  A  spirit  of  independence  runs  through  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Storthing,  which  has  led  to  continual  differences  be- 
tween them  and  the  Swedish  government,  the  latter  accusing  the  Norwe- 
gians of  an  unreasonable  and  factious  opposition,  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  charge  the  government  with  attempts  to  innovate  upon  and  change 
the  constitution.  A  traveller  who  lately  (1827)  visited  Norway,  was  pre- 
sent at  a  meeting  of  the  Storthing:  '*  There  were,"  he  says,  "  about  fifty 
members  present,  some  of  whom  had  come  from  the  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  country,  and  surprised  us  by  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their 
appearance.  They  were  drest  in  the, coarse  gray  woollen  cloth  of  the 
peasants,  with  long  hair  reaching  to  their  shoulders,  and  their  whole 
costume  reminded  one  of  the  fashions  of  other  centuries;  they  seemed 
beings  of  a  different  era  from  ourselves."  '*  Were  not,"  the  writer  adds, 
"  the  senators  of  Rome,  when  virtuous  and  poor,  somewhat  such  men  as 
these?"  By  an  article  of  the  constitution,  the  king  must  pass  some  time 
every  year  in  Norway,  unless  prevented  by  urgent  circumstances;  and 
by  another,  public  employments  are  conferred  only  on  Norwegian  citizens, 
who  profess  the  established  religion,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  Lutheran. 
Jews,  by  an  express  article,  are  prohibited  from  entering  Norway. 

J  In  a  country  where  man  seems  to  have  always  enjoyed  his 
"  ^  *''  '  rights,  and  preserved  the  exercise  of  his  dignity;  where  the 
peasant,  far  from  being  subjected  to  a  kind  of  moral  and  political  non- 
existence, under  which  he  has  been  everywhere  else  oppressed,  lives  a 
freeman,  and  is  represented  by  deputies  in  the  national  assemblies;  where 
the  rich  proprietor  is,  so  to  speak,  merely  a  rich  peasant, — where  the  or- 
der of  nobility  is  unknown, — where  large  estates  and  mansion-houses  cor- 
responding, are  less  frequent  than  in  any  other  country,  the  epocha  of 
the  reformation  would  naturally  be  an  era  consolidating  institutions  dear 
to  a  population  jealous  of  its  liberty:  and  thus  Protestantism  was  easily 
established  in  Norway  in  the  year  1525.  The  Norwegian  clergy,  no  less 
charitable  and  virtuous  than  those  of  other  Christian  countries,  are  supe- 
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rior  to  them  in  information.  It  is  amongst  this  respectable  class  that  the 
peasantry  find  well-informed  teachers,  indulgent  reprovers,  assiduous 
comforters,  and  models  of  behaviour.  Every  plan  which  is  conducive  to 
the  general  interest,  public  utility,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  finds 
wise  appreciators  of  its  value  in  the  simplest  country  curates.  It  is  also 
to  their  advice  and  to  their  influence  that  government  is  anxious  to  have 
recourse,  when  it  is  intended  to  erect  granaries,  to  repair  bridges  and 
roads,  or  to  adopt  some  new  mode  of  cultivation.  It  is  rare  not  to  find 
among  the  clergy  well  informed  mineralogists,  economists,  botanists,  and 
agriculturalists.  There  have  been  amongst  them  many  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy  to  find  pleasure  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
this  science,  and  so  zealous,  as  at  their  own  expense  to  raise  observatories 
furnished  with  every  necessary  instrument.  They  have  been  even  known 
to  introduce  among  their  parishioners  the  art  of  making  watches  and 
clocks. 

In  travelling  through  Norway,  we  at  this  day  discover  the  t  summer 
truth  of  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  taste  of  the  Scandi-  *  occupations. 
navians  for  separate  habitations:  a  village  is  often  composed  of  houses 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  forming  one  parish  extending  over  a  space 
of  several  leagues.  On  Sundays  the  roads  are  seen  covered  with  light 
carriages,  which  transport  the  peasant,  with  his  whole  family,  in  their 
best  array,  to  church,  to  assist  in  divine  service;  the  churches,  although 
large,  can  rarely  contain  the  crowds  eager  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
pastor.  After  sermon,  the  whole  population  give  themselves  up  to  the 
amusement  of  the  dance,  to  games,  and  various  gymnastic  exercises. 
Often  the  young  men  unite  to  go  through  military  manœuvres.  At  a  fixed 
time  every  year,  the  youth,  who,  still  inheriting  the  warlike  inclinations 
of  their  ancestors,  voluntarily  enrol  themselves  in  the  militia,  assemble 
together  under  the  command  of  their  officers,  and  form  military  camps, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  the  manual  exercise,  and  other  military  evo- 
lutions. 

Industry  and  frugality,  sources  of  civil  virtues,  form  pro-  i  wimer 
minent  features  in  the  Norwegian  population:  information  and  *  occupations, 
education,  strengthening  these  valuabk  qualities,  shelter  them  from  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  and  maintain  in  all  hearts  the  sacred  fire  of  love  of 
independence.  Christmas  is  the  only  time  of  the  year,  when  the  reas- 
sembling of  families,  and  accompanying  festivities,  make  the  Norwegians 
deviate  from  their  simple  and  frugal  habits.  It  is  also  about  the  same 
time,  and  during  the  month  of  January,  that  the  peasant,  trusting  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  sledge,  travels  to  the  towns,  to  exchange  the  produce  of 
his  crop  for  country  implements  and  for  articles  of  manufacture  suitable 
to  his  wants  and  inclinations.  The  aptitude  of  the  Norwegians  to  imi- 
tate every  thing  is  such,  that  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  they  are 
seen  in  every  family,  assembled  around  the  fire-place,  the  men  employed 
in  making  knives,  spoons,  shoes,  and  buttons  for  their  clothes;  the  wo- 
men in  weaving  stuffs  of  linen  and  woollen  for  their  dress,  and  even  dying 
them  with  the  colouring  lichens  with  which  the  country  abounds.  Besides, 
the  skill  which  distinguishes  the  population  in  some  districts,  is  such, 
that  it  transforms  every  habitation  into  a  little  manufactory,  the  products 
of  which  are  exported  into  districts  less  industrious. 

In  Norway  there  are  few  great  proprietors,  but  on  the  other  . 
hand,  extreme  poverty  is  unknown.    Nothing  is  more  uncom-     theXorwe- 
mon  than  to  meet  with  a  beggar.   If  age  or  infirmities  disable  '  ^^^^' 
some  unfortunate  creature  from  working,  he  finds  assistance  and  generous 
attention  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  or  his  parish.     Compassion  towards 
indigence  and  misfortune  is  with  the  Norwegian  rather  an  old  virtue,  than 
the  effect  of  Christian  charity.     It  is  the  same  as  to  hospitality,  which 
with  him  is  a  sacred  duty.     To  these  personal  qualities  there  is  joined 
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great  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  character  lively  and  frank,  and  un- 
flinching fidelity.  He  loves  with  enthusiasm  his  country  and  his  sove- 
reign, and  respects  his  superiors,  but  refuses  them  slavish  homage.  His 
I  manners  are  gentle,  polished,  affectionate;  his  mien  is  noble, 
'  his  gait  easy,  his  dress  always  neat.  The  costume  of  females 
is  simple  and  graceful;  at  home  they  wear  a  plain  morning  gown,  with  a 
linen  chemise  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  plaited  around  the  neck  and  fastened 
by  a  collar.  A  complexion  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  beautiful  flaxen  hair, 
a  person  tall  and  well  shaped,  give  them  a  peculiar  grace,  which  a  stranger 
would  be  tempted  to  take  for  coquetry,  if  Scandinavian  modesty  and 
stateliness  did  not  betray  themselves  in  their  look  and  behaviour.  Some 
districts  situated  in  the  mountains,  have  preserved  the  old  Scandinavian 
costume,  such  as  that  of  Valvers,  where  the  inhabitants  are  no  longer 
seen,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  fighting  with  the  knife,  after  being 
tied  together  by  their  girdles  ;  the  district  of  Tellemark,  where  mutual 
trust  and  good  faith  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of  locks;  and,  in 
fine,  vailles  where  some  families  of  peasants,  which  only  marry  with  one 
another,  pretend  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country. 
Manners  of  T  Such  are  the  manners  of  the  peasantry;  the  manners  of  the 
towns.  1  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are,  it  is  true,  less  irreproachable  and 

less  pure;  some  seeds  of  corruption  are  already  remarked  there;  but 
there  is  nothing  at  all  resembling  the  depravity  which  we  see  in  cities  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

I  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  physical  state  of  Norway. 
'  The  mountains  which  traverse  this  kingdom  and  Sweden,  form 
of  themselves  a  range  which  we  may  call  the  Scandinavian^  and  which 
divides  itself  into  three  groups.  That  of  the  ^oe/e?z  mountains,  the  most 
considerable  from  its  length,  extends  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lap- 
land, to  its  junction  with  the  Dovre  mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  little 
river  of  Nidelv.  Strictly  speaking,  this  forms  but  one  great  chain  ;  but 
the  branches  it  casts  off  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the  mountainous  isles 
of  Lofoden,  which  are  merely  the  summits  of  some  of  its  branches,  the 
mountains  which  terminate  near  Lake  Enara  in  Russian  Lapland,  merit 
for  it  the  name  of  group.  That  of  Dovre,  or  Dovrefield,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  forming  with  Snoe-Hoettan  to  the  west,  and  Seveberg  and 
Svuku,  which  terminate  in  platforms  in  southern  Sweden,  a  second  group. 
Lastly,  this  group  is  separated  by  the  course  of  the  Vog,  from  that  which 
is  composed  of  Langjield,  Soynefield,  or  Sunnanjield,  and  Hardangerjield, 
and  the  divisions  which  they  send  out  to  the  west  and  south.  This  last 
group  occupies  all  the  southern  part  of  Norway.^ 

T  The  averaq-e  distance  of  the  summit  of  the  Koelen  moun- 
*  tains  from  the  seacoast  of  Norway,  being  only  twenty  leagues, 
the  rivers  proceeding  from  them  and  running  into  the  North  Sea,  can  be 
of  no  great  length.  The  most  important  is  the  Namsen,  which,  from  its 
exit  from  the  lakes  that  give  rise  to  it,  has  only  a  course  of  thirty  leagues. 
Other  more  considerable  streams  descend  from  the  mountains  Dovrefield 
and  Sunnanfield:  these  are  the  Glommen,  the  JDrammenselv,  and  the  Lottgen; 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  strait  of  Skager  Rack,  separating  Den- 
mark from  Norway.  The  Glommen  is  a  river  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  length,  the  principal  tributary  of  which,  the  Vormen-elv,  has  a 
course  of  not  less  than  fifiy  leagues.  The  Glommen  has  a  great  many 
falls;  and,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  or  after  great  rains,  it  acquires  a 
frightful  rapidity,  and  its  inundations  desolate  the  fields.  One  of  these 
falls  is  at  Hafslun,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Fredericstadt.  Here  the 
Glommen,  about  the  size  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  **  gradually  con- 
tracts itself  with  more  hurried  current,  till  it  arrives  at  the  deep  gorge 

^  For  the  height  of  these  mountains,  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  15. 
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formed  by  the  projecting  rocks,  and  then  bursts  headlong  into  the  abyss 
beneath.  The  fall  is  not  quite  perpendicular.  Some  idea  may  be  given 
of  the  body  of  water  that  descends,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  three- 
masted  ship  was  loading  at  some  distance  below. "^  The  height  of  the 
fall  is  seventy-two  Norwegian  feet.  A  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred 
here  on  the  5th  February,  1702.  The  family  seat  of  Borge,  situated  over 
against  Hafslun,  together  with  every  thing  in  it,  sunk  down  into  an  abyss 
of  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  the  gap  being  instantaneously  filled  up  by  a 
sheet  of  water  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  ells  long,  and  half  the 
breadth.  The  house  was  doubly  walled,  but  of  these,  as  well  as  several 
high  towers,  not  the  least  trace  was  seen;  fourteen  persons  and  two  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  perished.  The  cause  of  this  melancholy  occurrence 
is  attributed  to  the  Glommen  having  undermined  the  foundation.  The 
declivity  of  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  the  lakes  of  Norway  being 
equal  in  magnitude  to  those  of  Sweden.  The  largest  is  the  Miœsen^  twenty 
leagues  long  by  two  in  breadth,  through  which  passes  the  Vormen-elv. 
The  most  important  waterfalls  are  those  of  Feiumfos  ne3.r  Lister,  six  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  Boegenfos,  in  the  province  of  Tellemark,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 

The  soil  of  Norway  is,  in  general,  composed  of  primitive  t  Geological 
earths.  In  the  Hardangerfield  mountains,  the  summit  of  Vetta-  '  consututior. 
Kelden  is  composed  of  red  porphyry,  which,  at  the  depth  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  assumes  all  the  characters  of  the  rock  called  syenite.  In 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  group  gneiss  predominates;  from  the  moun- 
tain Lie  to  the  rivulet  Totak,  we  find  micaceous  schistus;  in  all  that 
mountainous  region  schistus  shows  itself  at  every  step,  and  here  furnishes 
slates  which  readily  split  into  long  and  straight  sheets,  or  else,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Groven,  give  place  to  mines  of  whetstones.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Totak  the  soil  is  strewed  with  blocks  of  stone  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height;  the  position  which  they  occupy  is  too  far  from 
the  mountains  to  explain  their  origin;  however,  they  can  only  be  the  result 
of  alluvions,  formed  at  one  of  the  latest  geological  epochas,  by  currents 
of  fresh  water  proceeding  towards  the  sea.  At  all  times,  these  blocks 
have  been  objects  of  wonder  to  the  natives  of  the  country;  and,  according 
to  a  mythological  tradition,  it  was  the  god  Thor  who  broke  them  with 
his  hammer,  and  who  afterwards,  having  let  fall  that  instrument,  threw 
them  about  on  all  sides  in  seeking  it.  A  geologist,  breaking  specimens 
from  these  stray  blocks,  might,  even  at  this  day,  be  taken  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  a  worshipper  of  Thor.  Near  Bergen,  in  the  island  of  Hiertoen, 
there  appears  above  the  waves,  a  pile  of  black  and  porous  lava,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  whole  southern  part  of  Norway 
has  frequently  experienced  earthquakes.  A  naturalist"*  maintains,  that 
the  masses  of  lava  just  referred  to,  may  have  been  thrown  from  the  bosom 
of  the  waves;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  fifteen  leagues  to  the  south  of  Ber- 
gen, at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bukfiord,  there  sometimes  proceeds  fire 
from  a  crevice,  in  a  precipitous  rocky  shore  formed  of  gneiss. 

All  the  mountains,  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  con-  j  Mineral 
tain  a  great  number  of  minerals,  sought  after  in  collections,  '  Weaiih. 
and  of  metals  in  use  by  man:  the  environs  of  Drontheim,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Koelen  mountains,  and  of  Raraas,  at  the  base  of  the  Dovrefield  moun- 
tains, contain  copper  of  the  best  quality;  the  best  iron  mines  are  wrought 
in  the  district  of  Arendahl.  The  abundance  of  these  metals  in  part  in- 
demnifies Norway  for  the  diminished  wealth  of  the  silver  mines  of  Kongs- 
berg,  the  working  of  which  has,  however,  been  revived  since   1815.     In 

1  Everest's  Journey  through  Norway,  &c. 

»  See  Observations  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Scandinavia,  by  Professor  Steffens, 
Hertha,  vol.  x.  and  xi. 
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other  places  there  are  found  lead,  cobalt,  and  plumbago.  Different  kinds 
of  marble  are  taken  from  the  sides  of  several  mountains;  some  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  arts,  principally  in  the  environs  of  Bergen. 

1       In  southern  Norway  the  mountains  are,  many  of  them,  sur- 

Vegetation.     I  .  i  j  i 

'  mounted  with  rounded  tops,  crowned  with  wood;  in  the  north, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mountains,  although  less  elevated,  are  almost  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  consequently  stripped  of  vegetation;  but  the  hills, 
most  generally  composed  of  sand,  give  birth  to  many  cryptogamous  plants. 
Those  whose  surface  is  formed  of  mould  are  covered  with  different  species 
of  the  saxifrage,  and  other  plants  scattered  here  and  there:  here  the 
diapensia  laponica  presents  tufts  always  green;  there  the  elegant  andro- 
meda  {andromeda  coerulea,  Linn.)  rises  in  small  bushes  by  the  side  of  the 
trailing  azalea,  {azalea  procu?nbenSj)  whose  creeping  branches  preserve 
their  freshness  in  the  midst  of  the  rigours  of  winters.  At  the  foot  of  these 
hills,  the  birch,  a  tree  whose  juice,  collected  by  the  Norwegians,  is  useful 
in  making  a  liquor  which  resembles  sparkling  white  wine, — suspends  in 
the  breeze  her  light  and  flexible  brandies,  and  often  forms  with  the  maple, 
the  pine,  and  the  fir,  forests  of  an  immense  extent.  The  pyramidal  form 
of  these  resinous  trees  is  in  harmony  with  the  sharp  rocks  which  serve  them 
for  a  base,  and  with  the  icicles,  which,  during  several  months,  load  their 
branches  with  elegant  stalactites.  The  fir  attains  a  height  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  It  is  much  in  request  for  masts  and  carpentry  work. 
After  being  cut  down,  it  is  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  steep  summits  into 
the  little  rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Dragged 
along  by  the  rapidity  of  these  streams,  it  bursts  over  the  cataracts,  and 
does  not  stop  in  its  progress  till  it  reaches  the  ranges  of  piles  fixed  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  creek  or  bay,  where  it  becomes  an  object  of  trade. 
In  the  low  lands,  the  creeping  strawberry-tree,  the  scarlet-flowered  cama- 
rina  {impetrum  nigrum^  and  the  dwarf  birchtree,  whose  seeds,  concealed 
under  the  snow,  are  sought  after  during  the  winter  by  the  ptarmigan,  rise 
amidst  the  lichens  which  form  the  food  of  the  rein-deer.  In  the  centre 
provinces  the  aspen  grows  vigorously;  in  the  environs  of  Drontheim, 
beyond  the  sixty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  oak  begins  to  appear,  and 
near  Christina,  we  see  it  flourishing,  but  it  is  only  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces that  there  are  fine  forests  of  this  tree.  In  the  south  of  Norway, 
apples  and  cherries  arrive  at  perfect  maturity:  near  Drontheim  they  do 
not  ripen,  but  the  soft  influence  of  the  sea,  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  is  so  sensibly  felt  in  the  island  of  Toutoroe,  two  de- 
grees and  a  half  from  the  polar  circle,  that  in  it  these  fruits  ripen  without 
difficulty.  In  some  gardens  in  the  south,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  and  the 
melon,  are  cultivated,  and  succeed  perfectly;  and  it  seems  even  probable, 
that  when  horticulture  shall  have  made  some  progress  among  the  pea- 
santry, they  will  be  able  to  naturalize  many  plants  of  our  temperate  climes. 
Even  now  they  cultivate  with  much  care  and  success,  flax,  hemp,  and 
hops;  and  the  culture  of  the  potato  has  shown,  that  it  would  be  always 
easy  for  Norway  to  avoid  the  scourge  of  scarcity,  by  multiplying  this 
vegetable  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  grain.  There  is  little  wheat  raised; 
barley  is  more  abundant;  but  oats  is  of  all  other  grains  that  which  suc- 
ceeds best  in  this  country,  where  agriculture  has  a  thousand  obstacles  to 
surmount,  where  the  low  lands  are  frequently  exposed  to  inundations, 
and  the  heights  rendered  sterile  at  one  time  by  cold,  and  at  another  by 
heat. 

•Animal king  i  The  increase  of  population  has  caused  in  Norway  the  dimi- 
dom.  I  nution  of  the  number  of  wild  animals.     The  elk  is  now  very 

rarely  to  be  met  with;  the  bear,  resting  upon  his  hind  feet,  still  attacks 
the  hunter  who  awaits  him  armed  with  his  knife;  the  wolf  continues  to 
be  the  terror  of  the  flocks;  but  whilst  the  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  woody 
mountains,  the  wolf  seems  to  dread  the  woods  and  hedges,  and  esta- 
blishes himself  in    the   open    country,   and  even    sometimes   upon   the 
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ice.      Different  kinds    of  foxes    inhabit   the  shores  washed  by  the  Icy 
Oceanj  and  the  lemn^ing  descending  in  troops  from   the  Koelen  moun- 
tains, and  marching  in  close  columns,  ravages  the  cultivated  fields.     A 
multitude  of  birds  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  Norway  furnishes 
the  greater  part  of  the  eider-down  on  which  our  delicate  dames  rest  amidst 
their  frequent  headachs.     Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  manner 
in  whicli  the  Norwegian  goes  to  collect  upon  the  rocks  which  border  the 
sea,  this  down  sought  after  by  the  effeminate.    Suspended  above  the  waves, 
he  hoists  himself  up  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  to  reach  the  clefts  and  cavities 
where  the  birds  build  their  nests.     If  the  cord  gives  way,  if  the  staff  on 
wjiich  he  leans  should  break,  the  unfortunate  adventurer,  thrown  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice,  finds  a  frightful  death  amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals 
below.     The  Norwegian  rears  in  his  valleys  numerous  flocks.     His  horses 
are  small,  but  lively  and  surefooted,  like  all  those  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries:  iiis  horned  cattle  feed  in  peace  in  the  islands  that  bound  the  west- 
ern   coastj    there   they  often  become  so  wild,   that  they  are   obliged  to 
shoot  them.     His  sheep  are  formed  like  deer,  with  long  legs  and  small 
muzzles.      Numbers  of  goats  are  also  kept  on  the  hills.     Fish  abound  in 
the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  the  bold  Norwegian  derives  considerable 
profit  from  his  fishing. 

The  climate  of  Norway  presents  more  variety  than  is  gene-  j 
rally  believed:  it  is  not  everywhere  equally  cold  and  severe;  ^ 
towards  the  east,  and  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is  longest,  and  the  cold 
the  most  intense.     This  season  is  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  year  for 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  people,  and  the  interchange  of  commercial 
transactions.     It  is  also  the  season  for  those  parties  of  pleasure  so  little 
known  in  softer  climates.     At  this  time  there  take  place,  in  the  environs 
of  the  towns,  splendid  races  upon  the  snow,  where  the  elegance  and  rich- 
ness of  the  sledges,  the  splendour  of  the  harnessing,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
horses,  (which,  swift  as  the  wind,  make  the  air  resound  with  the  clear 
sound  of  their  little  bells,)  surpass  by  their  lustre  and  their  speed  the 
brilliant  assemblies  of  equipages  at  Paris,  Vienna,   and  London.     The 
spring  announces  itself  by  the  sudden  and  terrible  ravages  occasioned  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows.     During  the  month  of  April,  and  the  greater 
part  of  May,  the  country  is  impassable;  and,  in  the  mountains,  travelling 
is  impracticable  till  about  the  month  of  September,  when  the  snows  that 
cover  them  are  in  a  great  measure  melted,  and  the  heats  of  the  summer 
have  lost  their  force.      At  Bergen  the  length  of  the  long  days  of  summer 
is  nineteen  hours;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drontheim,  three  weeks. 
The  avei-age  temperature  of  the  year  is  at  Christina  five  degrees  of  heat 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer;  while  at  Petersburg,  under  the  same  latitude, 
it  is  only  three  degrees.     Near  the  southern  coasts,  the  temperature  in 
certain  districts  admits  the  having  two  crops  of  grain,  and  in  warm  sum- 
mers they  have  even  three.    Generally  the  climate  is  healthy.    But  towards 
the  western  coasts  the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect:  the  saline  ex- 
halations from  the  sea  are  injurious  to  vegetation;  the  bays  never  freeze; 
the  cold  is  not  felt,  except  when  the  east  wind  prevails,  which  crosses  the 
high  mountains,  or  the  north,  which  comes  from  the  Icy  Ocean;  the  fogs, 
the  rains,  and  the  tempests,  extend  their  pernicious  influence,  one  of  the 
effects  of  which  is  to  favour  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy." 

We  see  from  this  exposé,  that,  situated  between  the 'fifty-  .  General  ap. 
2ighth  and  seventy-first  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  length  more  '  P«arance. 
than  four  hundred  leagues  by  a  breadth  of  about  twenty  in  the  northern 
and  eighty  in  the  southern  parts;  Norway  presents  an  aspect,  in  some 
parts,  of  the  most  pleasing,   and  in  others,  of  the  wildest  description. 

"See  Ex<iursion  to  the  Fieldstuen  Mountains,  by  M.  W.  M.  Carpelan;  published  in 
Sweden  in  1824. 
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Here,  dark  forests  of  pine-trees  arise  on  the  confines  of  ravines  frightful 
from  their  depth;  perpetual  glaciers  bear  sway,  and  the  loud  cry  of  the 
eagle  alone  interrupts  the  silence  of  the  desert.  There,  habitations  covered 
with  red  tiles,  ^nd  placed  on  the  sides  of  hills, — isolated  spires  reflected 
on  the  surface  of  the  lakes, — forges  and  mills  hanging  over  the  torrents, 
announce  a  country  where  civilization  and  industry  advance  without  op- 
position in  the  way  of  improvement.  On  the  coast,  arms  of  the  sea  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  succeed  each  other  with  the  most  melancholy  same- 
ness. But  on  entering  them  the  scene  all  at  once  changes,  presenting  at 
the  bottom  of  these  bays  and  creeks,  whose  narrow  and  sombre  entrance 
is  often  dangerous,  towns  of  a  cheerful  appearance.  Let  us  notice  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these,  beginning  at  the  north  and  descending  to 
the  south. 

Hamrnerfest^  near  the  North  Cape,  is  a  thriving  little  place. 
The  Spitzbergen  trade  is  its  principal  support.     Small  sloops, 
from  thirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  are  usually  fitted  out  for  ex- 
peditions to  that  quarter.     This  trade  has  given  Hammerfcst  a  more  en- 
terprising set  of  seamen  than  any  port  in  Norway.     Drunkenness  is  very 
I  prevalent  among  the  Laplanders  here.      7Vo7725oè',  farther  to  the 
'  south,  with  its  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  is,  says  a  traveller 
already  quoted,    '*  quite  the  pride  of  the  North."     It  lies  on  an  island 
covered  with  birch  shrubs,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  the  Russians 
from  Archangel. 
^      ,  .       ,       Drontheim,  or  Trondheim,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  arm  of  the 

Diontheim.      I  ^  _     .     '  ,,     i      •  i  •  ,,  ,   • 

'  sea  ot  great  extent.  It  is  a  walled  city;  but  its  walls  and  its 
two  forts  are  falling  to  ruin.  It  is  built  of  wood;  but  the  frequent  fires  to 
which  it  has  been  subject,  have  led  to  the  replacing  the  old  habitations, 
by  houses  tastefully  constructed,  and  wide  and  straight  streets,  in  place 
of  narrow  and  crooked  lanes.  It  was  founded  in  997,  by  Olof  Trygvason, 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  Scandinavian  city  Nideros.  At  the  distance  of 
half  a  league  from  its  wall,  the  church  oï  H  lades  covers. the  ground  where 
stood  the  temple  of  Thor  and  Odin,  destroyed  by  Olof.  Drontheim  was 
long  the  residence  of  the  Norwegian  kings:  ihe  ancient  tlirone  of  these 
princes  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  now  used  as  an  arsenal.  Dron- 
theim possessed  a  magnificent  cathedral,  compared  by  the  Norwegians 
to  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome;  but  in  1719  a  frightful  fire  destroyed  it.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  a  church,  less  magnificent  indeed,  but  still  remark- 
able for  its  oinaments,  its  marble  and  massy  pillars.  Since  the  treaty  of 
union,  this  church  enjoys,  as  the  former  building  did,  the  privilege  of 
being  the  basilicon,  where  the  kings  of  Norway  are  crowned.  This  is 
declared  by  an  article  of  the  new  constitution.  The  most  considerable 
buildings,  after  the  cathedral,  are  the  government  house,  and  that  of  the 
Society  of  Sciences,  which  contains  a  good  library,  and  a  cabinet  of  na- 
tural history.  The  environs  of  Drontheim  have  a  pleasing  aspect:  pretty 
villas  rise  here  and  there  in  the  country,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  bay. 
They  are,  besides,  embellished  by  two  beautiful  waterfalls,  called  the  great 
and  the  little  Leerfos. 

I  Bergen^  also  in  the  heart  of  a  long  bay,  bristled  with  sand* 
'  banks,  and  surrounded  by  rocks,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in 
wood  for  building,  spars,  hides,  and  especially  dry  and  salted  fish.  Se- 
ven mountains  arise  in  a  semicircle  around  tlie  town,  which  is  defended 
by  batteries  fronting  the  sea,  but  has  no  regular  fortifications.  The  old 
castle  built  in  1070,  by  the  king  Olof  Kyrre,  served  as  a  residence  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Norway,  to  the  celebrated  epocha  of  the  union  of  Calmar, 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century:  it  is  now  used  as  a  prison,  a  store- 
magajine,  and  a  habitation  for  the  governor  of  the  place.  Bergen,  as  a 
town,  cannot  be  compared  with  either  Drontheim  or  Christina.  In  place 
of  the  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  which  we  find  in 
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both  these  towns,  in  Bergen  you  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
lanes,  and  a  stranger  who  once  quits  sight  of  his  own  door,  is  fortunate 
if  he  has  not  to  hire  a  man  to  show  him  the  way  home  again.  Amongst 
its  3000  houses,  which  are  almost  wholly  of  one  story  and  painted  on  the 
outside,  there  are  to  be  seen  several  of  stone.  There  are  in  Bergen  four 
churches;  many  schools,  amongst  others  a  Lancasterian  school,  where 
350  boys  and  girls  are  instructed;  and  different  benevolent  institutions. 
A  museum  is  forming  under  the  care  of  some  individuals  of  the  place, 
and  the  collection  has  enlarged  so  as  to  fill  a  handsome  room:  its  princi- 
pal riches  are  ancient  remains  of  the  country.  It  is  the  native  place  of 
Eric  Pontoppidan,  who  was  its  bisliop,  and  founded  its  university.  It  is 
the  birth  place  also  of  Louis  Holberg,  a  writer  distinguished  as  a  histo- 
rian and  writer  of  comedies.  During  the  middle  ages,  Bergen  was  a  fac- 
tory of  the  Hanseatic  League;  its  harbour  is  large  and  well  fortified. 
From  this  city  1003  electors  send  four  representatives  to  the  Storthing  oï. 
Norway." 

Christiansand',  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  fourth  city  of  the  •  chrisuan- 
kingdom.  It  was  founded  in  1641,  by  Christian  IV.  king  of  '  ^*°**- 
Denmark,  who  wished  to  make  it  the  principal  station  for  his  navy.  In 
1807  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English.  Its  harbour  has  been  repaired:  it 
is  deep  and  well  fortified,  and  forms  the  principal  refuge  of  vessels  that 
have  suffered  damage  in  the  dangerous  passage  of  the  Cattegat.  The 
cathedral  is  the  finest  edifice  in  the  city.  Half  a  league  from  the  coast, 
a  quarantine  establishment  is  erected  on  an  island.     Arendahl  ,     , 

.     ^  ,,    ,  ,      .,  .  ,  •  •  Arendahl. 

is  a  small  but  neat  town,  built  on  rocks  that  project  mto  a  ' 
channel  of  the  sea,  and  is  inhabited  by  merchants  and  fishermen.     Ships 
lie  close  to  the  houses.     Frederikstadt^  at  the  mouth  of  the  •  Frederik- 
Glommen,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood  for  build-  '  ^^^'*'^- 
ing.     Batteries  erected  on  several  islands,  and  two  forts  which  communi- 
cate by  a  subterranean  passage,  defend  the  entrance  to  its  harbour.     It  is 
the  only  city  of  Norway  which  is  built  of  stone.     Kons:sbera:.  ■    ,, 
celebrated  for  its  silver  mines  and  manufactory  of  children's  '  ^     ^' 

toys,  is  watered  by  the  Lauven,  which  runs  in  a  deep  and  wild  valley. 
Twelve  leagues  to  the  east  of  Kongsberg,  the  gulf  of  Chris-  j  r^^- 
tina  branches  out  into  different  bays.  The  length  of  this  gulf  * 
is  twenty-two  leagues  from  south  to  north;  its  greatest  breadth  is  five 
leagues,  but  in  the  narrowest  part  only  a  league  and  a  half.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  and  studded  over  with  islands,  some  of  which 
i  are  pretty  large.  Not  a  few  small  towns  rise  on  its  shores;  amongst  others, 
that  OÎ  MosSy  where  was  concluded  on  the  14th  August,  1814,  the  conven- 
tion which  led  the  way  to  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Christina, 
the  capital  of  Norway,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  this  gulf,  and  its  houses 
and  gardens,  grouped  in  a  circle  around  the  harbour,  seem  to  rest  upon 
an  amphitheatre  of  rocks  and  forests.  The  appearance  of  this  capital  is 
pleasant,  as  well  as  majestic;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and,  if 
it  contained  fewer  houses  of  wood,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
the  North.  Its  suburbs  are  considerable;  one  of  these,  called  Old  Opsloy 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway,  founded  by  Harold 
the  Fair-haired,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  destroyed  by  a  fire. in  1624. 
The  modern  capital  bears  the  name  of  Christian  IV.  its  founder.  Its 
regular  buildings  increase  from  day  to  day  with  the  population.  The 
finest  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  government  palace,  the  new  town- 
house,  the  military  school,  the  new  exchange,  and  the  university;  the 
number  of  students  at  which  is  about  120.  The  number  of  professors  is 
15,  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  corn.  In  the  hall  of  this  establishment  are 
annually  held  the  sittings  of  the  constitutional  assembly,  called  the  Stor- 

°  See  Bergens  beskrivelse,  by  M.  L.  Sagen,  1  vol.  8vo.  J824. 
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thing.  Founded  in  1813,  it  was  intended  as  a  university  for  the  king- 
donn.  Its  library  already  contains  many  thousand  volumesjP  it  possesses, 
besides,  a  fine  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy,  an  observatory,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, and  a  collection  of  natural  history.  Christiana  is  an  episcopal  see,  the 
incumbent  of  which  enjoys  a  revenue  of  1,700  sterling.  There  are  in  Chris- 
tianamany  benevolent  institutions, and, amongst  others,  two  orphan  houses; 
one  for  those  born  in  the  city,  the  other  called  the  house  of  Ânker^  em- 
bracing orphans  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  latter,  the  most 
important  of  the  whole,  gives  assistance  to  the  modest  poor,  and  to  indi- 
gent families,  educating,  free  of  expense,  those  children  whose  parents 
have  not  the  means  of  imparting  it  to  them.  Christiana  enjoys  a  consi- 
derable foreign  trade. 

.  To  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  Glommen,  near  the  frontiers  of 
en  s  a  .  j  g^^ççjg^^  Frederikshall^  whose  harbour  can  receive  large  vessels, 
has  joined  to  its  ancient  name  of  Halden  that  of  Frederic,  given  to  it  by 
Frederic  III.  in  1665,  on  account  of  its  courageous  defence  against  the 
Swedes.  This  is  a  neat  town,  with  paved  streets:  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  painted  of  different  colours,  as  in  Sweden.  It  stands  prettily,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  with  rocks,  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  timber.  At  the  foot  of  its  fortress,  called  Frederiksteen^ 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1718.  In  1814,  the  Swedes  raised  a  pyramid  on  the  spot  where 
this  great  captain  expired.  Charles  XII.  has  been  styled  a  great  man, 
but  certainly  with  little  propriety,  if  men  understood  their  true  interests 
aright.  Has  the  experience  of  nearly  6000  years  not  yet  convinced  the, 
world,  that  men,  such  as  Alexander  of  Macedon,  Julius  Cgesar,  Timur, 
Charles  XII.,  or  Napoleon,  whose  only  merit  lies  in  the  satisfying  their 
own  ambitious  desires,  at  whatever  expense,  have  no  claim  to  the  name  of 
great?  and  that  it  is  only  rightly  bestowed  when  conferred  on  an  Alfred, 
a  Washington,  a  Granville  Sharp,  or  a  Howard — on  men  who,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  have  truly  benefitted  and  not  destroyed  their  fellow  crea- 
tures? 

The  Norwegian  Isles  may  be  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Norwegian  .archipelago ^'i  and  divided  into  three  groups:  those  of  Bergen 
and  Drontheim,  washed  by  the  North  Sea,  and  that  of  Lofoden,  in  the 
Icy  Ocean.  The  first  commences  with  the  gulf  of  Buk'fiord  in  the  south: 
its  principal  islands  are  Carmoé  and  Fidjé^  where,  it  is  said,  Harold,  the 
first  king  of  Norway,  long  had  his  residence.  On  a  small  island,  part  of 
this  group,  stands  a  stone  cross  of  silver-white  mica  slate,  about  twelve 
feet  high  and  four  in  breadth.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history,  but  that 
it  has  stood  there  for  centuries,''  In  the  group  o^  Drontheim  y  three  islands 
are  remarkable  for  their  size:  Smoelen,  Âveroen  or  Frojen,  and  Hittereny  the 
largest  of  the  three;  but  the  most  celebrated  are  the  small  islands  called 
Figten,  from  whence  departed,  for  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  the  Nor- 
wegian or  Norman  chieftain  Rolf,  better  known  by  the  name  Raoul  or 
Rollo.  The  group  of  Lofoden  isles  occupies  a  length  of  sixty  leagues; 
the  most  considerable  are  the  long  Andoen,  the  irregular  Xawgoeri,  and 
Jlindoenj  the  most  important  of  all;  Mageroe,  where  the  North  Cape  is; 
Seylandy  whera  there  is  to  be  seen  a  peak  of  great  elevation;  Soroe,  deeply 
indented  by  a  great  number  of  bays;  and  Ost-Vaagen,  the  central  point  of 
the  important  expedition,  which,  every  year,  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  assembles  in  these  latitudes  more  than  20,000  fishermen. 
Between  Voeroe  and  Mosken  Moskenoesoe,  lies  the  dangerous  whirlpool  of 
Mal-Stroem,  so  dreaded  by  navigators. 

pThe  original  has  **  80,000  volumes,"  which,  in  so  recent  an  institution,  \a  most  pro» 
bably  a  mistake.     A  recent  traveller  says,  **  many  thousands." — Translator. 
1  M.  A.  Balbi  first  proposed  this  name  and  division. 
'  Rev.  Robert  Everest,  Journey  through  Norway,  &c,     Lond.  1829. 
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The  principal  branch  of  Norwegian  industry  is  undoubtedly  the  fishery: 
the  annual  exportations  which  the  kingdom  makes  in  herrings  and  cod, 
are  valued  at  from  six  to  seven  millions  of  franks.  In  1827,  there  were 
sent  to  England  more  than  1,100,000  lobsters.  A  recent  traveller  informs 
us,  that  the  trade  with  London  in  these  creatures  is  so  great,  that,  all  the 
way  from  Stadt  Land  to  Lindenoes,  an  Englishnnan  and  a  devourer  of 
lobsters  are  almost  synonymous  terms.  There  is  an  English  Lobster 
Company,  and  their  agents  are  busy  all  along  the  coast.  Twice  or  thrice 
a  week  their  packets  sail  from  Christiansand.s  The  merchant  of  Bergen 
supplies  Spain  and  Italy  with  that  immense  quantity  of  fish  which  are 
there  consumed  during  lent.  During  the  winter,  the  Norwegian  feeds 
even  his  cattle  with  the  entrails  of  fish.  By  the  sale  of  his  iron,  he  pur- 
chases in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea  the  quantity  of  wheat  necessary  for 
his  consumption;  the  British  merchant  buys  up  the  masts  and  planks  of 
Christiana;  the  pines  of  Drontheim,  less  esteemed,  are  carried  off  by  the 
Irish.  With  these  principal  articles,  and  many  others  of  less  importance, 
the  inhabitant  of  Norway  procures  to  himself  not  only  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  also  the  enjoyments  of  luxury:  the  women  of  the  most  retired 
vallies  wear  around  their  necks  the  handkerchiefs  of  Masulipatnam;  in 
the  Dovrefield  mountains,  the  hospitals  are  always  abundantly  supplied 
•with  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee;  the  rich  cover  their  tables  with  the  wines  of 
Bordeaux  and  Cyprus,  with  oranges  from  Malta,  and  raisins  from  Corinth. 
In  fine,  in  this  country,  which  is  regarded  as  so  poor,  mahogany  furniture, 
valuable  porcelain,  and  curious  eatables,  are  not  more  rare  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  the  merchant  of  Bergen  and  Christiana,  than  in  the  house 
of  the  rich  merchant  of  London,  or  the  magnificent  banker  of  Paris. 
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Europe  Continued — Description  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula— -Description  of 

Sweden. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  and  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  present  more  than  one  trait  of  resemblance  to  the 
people  and  climate  of  Norway.  The  Laplanders^  who  inhabit  . 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  have  been  repre-  '  ^^p'*"*^^"- 
sented  as  men  of  short  stature,  with  a  swarthy  or  yellowish  complexion, 
and  a  disagreeable  physiognomy;  but  the  view  thus  given  of  them  is  far 
from  being  correct.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
Lapland,  the  people  are  much  taller  than  in  the  south,  yet  their  height 
does  not  exceed  five  feet  two  or  three  inches:  their  copper  complexion  is 
rather  the  result  of  an  habitual  residence  in  smoky  huts,  than  the  charac- 
ter of  a  race.  The  Lapland  mountaineers,  who  live  almost  always  in  the 
open  air,  have  a  skin  slightly  dark,  the  greater  part  of  the  females  are 
even  tolerably  fair;  and  among  both  sexes  there  are  seen  figures  as  agree- 
able as  among  other  nations.  Their  good  temper  is  never  failing;  never 
does  their  cheerfulness  forsake  them.  Their  honesty  is  proof  against 
every  thing:  amongst  the  Laplanders,  robbery  and  murder  are  crimes 
almost  unknown.  They  are  laborious  and  naturally  temperate;  but  cannot 

-  •  Rev.  Robert  Everest,  Journey  through  Norway,  &c.    Lond.  1829. 
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Stand  before  the  temptation  of  drinking  strong  liquors.*  Travellers  tell 
Westro-  I  US,  that  in  Westro-Bothnia,  physical  strength  and  beauty  dis- 
Boibnia.  I  tinguish  the  sexes;  while  an  unbounded  hospitality  towards 
strangers,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  an  enterprising  disposition,  are  qualities 
Jemtiaor  i  common  to  the  whole  population,  which  extends  to  the  polar 
Joemtiand.      I  circle.     The   people   of  Joemtland  have   the  light  shape,  the 

I  agility  of  body,  and  the  fair  hair  of  the  Norwegians.     The 

Heisingia.     {  Helsmgiati  is  brave;  in  attacking  the  bear,  he  displays  as  much 

intrepidity  as  the  mountaineer  of  Norway;  and  even  the  young  sheperdess 

has  been  frequently  known  to  defend  her  flock  with  success  against  one 

of  these  animals.     It  is   true  that,  according  to  an  old  superstition,  the 

t  bear  can  do  nothing  against  a  virgin.     The  people  of  Nericia 
encia.     |  i^^^^  ^  melancholy  and  taciturn  air:  their  disposition  is  a  mix- 
ture of  honesty  and  pride,  distrust  and  obstinacy.     In  the  provinces  of 

f  Upland,  0Î  Westma7iia,  Sind  Balecarlia^  ihc  population,  renowned 
aecaria.  |  ^^^,  ^^  bravery,  still  preserves  the  physical  characters  of  the 
most  northern  tribes;  dark  hair,  sunk  eyes,  a  look  somewhat  fierce,  but 
full  of  expression  and  vivacity,  muscles  strongly  marked,  prominent 
Gotiiia  or  i  boncs,  a  stature  almost  gigantic.  In  Westro- Gothia^  and  above 
Gothland.  |  ^\\^  j^  Gothitt^  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  middle  stature,  light  and 
slim,  a  pliysiognomy  indicating  frankness,  gentleness,  and  a  certain  senti- 
mental elevation  of  mind,  especially  among  the  fair  sex,  are  predominant. 
The  people  in  the  other  provinces  partake  of  these  different  physical  and 
moral  qualities." 

Sweden  is  separated  from  Norway  by  the  mountains  Koelen^  Svuku,  and 
Seveberg.    The  distance  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  being  much 

t  greater  than  in  Norway,  the  ground  has  less  declivity,  the 
ivers.  [  rivers  are  considerably  larger,  and  the  lakes  more  numerous 
and  of  greater  extent;  yet  none  of  the  Swedish  rivers  surpass  in  length 
the  Norwegian  river,  the  Glommen;  and  the  largest  scarcely  run  a  course 
of  100  leagues.  One  of  the  most  considerable  is  the  Tornea^  which  issues 
from  the  lake  of  that  name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Koelen  mountains, 
and  among  the  rivers  received  by  it,  reckons  the  Muonio^  the  natural  bar- 
rier that  separates  Sweden  from  Russia,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the 
Tornea,  after  which  the  Tornea  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two  states. 
The  Lulea  and  the  Umea  do  not  yield  in  length  to  the  preceding.  All 
these  rivers,  and  many  others  that  we  do  not  name,  cross  the  lakes  with 

I  a  great  breadth  of  water,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  gulf 
akes.  I  ^£  gQ^^j^jjj^^  Xhe  most  important  lakes  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  are,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  the  Wener,  35  leagues  long  by  20 
broad;  the  Moelar,  25  leagues  in  length,  and  from  9  to  18  in  breadth;  the 
Wetter^  24  leagues  in  length,  and  from  6  to  7  in  breadth;  and  the  Hielmar, 
16  leagues  in  length  by  4  in  breadth.  All  four  are  situated  in  southern 
Sweden,  and  the  first  (the  Wener)  is,  after  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  in 
the  Russian  empire,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe.  It  gives  rise  to  the  Goeta^ 
a  small  river,  which,  after  making  its  way  through  steep  rocks,  forming 
frightful  cataracts,  throws  itself  into  the  Cattegat. 

I       There  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to  form  canals 

'  than  Sweden;  and,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  the  Swedish 
government  has  profited  by  the  disposition  of  the  ground,  to  multiply  the 
means  of  water  communication.  The  canal  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
river  Arboga^  conducts  its  waters  from  lake  Hielmar  to  lake  Moelar;  the 
canal  of  Soedertlegen^  finished  since  1819,  unites  the  waters  of  the  Moelar 
with  those  of  the  Baltic;  the  canal  of  Woedden  shortens  the  navigation 

">■  Reise  durh  das  noerdliche  Schwoden  und  Lapland,  &c.  von  F.  W.  von  Schubert. 
Leips.  1823. 

*"  See  Melanges  Scientifiques  et  Literaire»,  tome  i. 
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from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Baltic,  by  avoiding  the  dangerous  arm  of 
the  sea  situated  between  Sweden  and  the  Aland  Isles;  that  of  Almare- 
Stoek^  finished  in  1823,  establishes  a  ready  communication  between  Upsal 
and  Stockholm. ■=  Other  canals  have  been  executed,  or  commenced,  with 
a  view  of  making  several  rivers  navigable,  and  rendering  more  valuable 
the  immense  forests  situated  in  the  northern  provinces;  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  works  is  the  canal  of  Goeta,  now  almost  completed,  which, 
assisted  by  several  small  lakes,  will  open  an  easy  passage  between  lake 
Wetter  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  • 
roads  in  Sweden  are  admitted  by  travellers  to  be  excellent,  and  ' 
inferior  to  none  in  Europe. 

In  the  Baltic  Sea  Sweden  possesses  two  important  islands,  . 
Oe/flfzc?  and  Gothland.     The  first  is   separated  from  the  main  ' 
land  by  the  strait  of  Calmar.      It  is  in  length  thirty  leagues  by  from  three 
to  five  in  breadth.     Its  soil  is  composed  of  schistus,  siliceous,  and  calca- 
reous rocks.     Its  vailles  are  pleasant  and  well  watered.     It  is  rich  in  pas- 
turage and  meadow  ground,  and  supports  much  cattle.     Its  population  is 
numerous.  Gothland,  much  more  considerable  than  the  other,  . 
being  25  leagues  in  length  and  10  in  breadth,  is  a  calcareous  ' 
and  sandy  platform,  from  150   to   200  feet  in   height,  from  which  there 
arise  hills,  whose  bare  and  dry  summits  have  nearly  the  same  elevation; 
one  of  these  hills,  called  Hoborg^  contains   a  great  number  of  caverns. 
Gothland  is  watered  by  several  lakes  and  rivers;  one  of  which,  called  the 
Lummelundy  issues  from  the  small  lake  of  Marteboen,  flows  for  some  time 
in  a  subterranean  canal,  and  by  a  mouth  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  throws 
itself  into  the  sea.      The  climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  those  parts 
of  Sweden  lying  in  the  same  latitude.     The  island  is  rich  in  forests  and  in 
game,  in  arable  land  and  in  cattle;  merinos  are  there  perfectly  naturalized, 
and  goats  attain  a  great  height.     Agriculture  is  susceptible  of  gi-eat  im- 
provements; but  as  the  island  possesses  no  noble  families,  and  is  divided 
into  many  small  properties,  the  inhabitants  live  at  ease  and  procure  colo- 
nial merchandise,  wine,  and  other   objects   of  primary  necessity,  in  ex- 
change for  their  wood,  tar,  marble,  fish,  cattle,  and  the  excellent  turnips 
which  it  raises.     Huen,  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  t 
Sound,  is  remarkable  on  other  accounts;  let  us  only  notice,  '         '^^°' 
however,  that  here  lived  the  celebrated  Tycho-Brahe,  and  here  he  con- 
structed the  observatory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of   Uranienbourg. 

The  physical  constitution  of  Sweden  has  been  the  subject  • 
of  the  observations  of  several  distinguished  naturalists;  one  '        ^ogy- 
of  whom,  in  a  work  drawn  up  with  much  precision  and  distinctness,  gives 
so  just  a  view  of  it,  that  we  can  in  a  few  w  ords  trace  its  principal  charac- 
ters.*^    We  have  already  seen  that  gneiss  Siud  granite  predominate  in  the 
mountains,  which  we  consider  as  forming  the  Scandinavian  range.    Wher- 
ever these  two  sorts  of  rock  are  seen,  they  alternately  change  places,  the 
one  passing  insensibly  into  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been  formed  at  the 
same  time;  but  the  first  always  occupies  an  extent  much  more  consider- 
able than  the  second.      Granite,  however,  appears  chiefly  by  itself,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Muonio,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the  north  of  Calmar, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Upland,  of  Westmania,  and  of  East  t 
and  West  Gothland.   Gneiss  incloses  the  richest  veins  of  iron,  *      «cks,  &c. 
copper,  and  lead  mixed  with  silver,  that  are  worked  in  Sweden;  this  rock 
contains  a  much  greater  number  of  strata  of  other  rocks  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere;  in  the  mountains,  these  strata  dip  from  north-east  to 
south-west.     The  oldest  earths  containing  organic  remains  are,  in  Swe- 
den, much  more  extended,  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  than  in  the 

«  Consult  the  Summary  of  the  Reports  made  to  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  upon 
the  public  works  executed  in  1823.     Revue  Encyclopédique  de  1824. 

"^  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Mineralogical  Geography  of  Sweden,  by  M.  Hisenger, 
translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Woehler. 
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other  countries  of  Europe:  we  there  see  succeeding  each  other,  compact 
calcareous  strata  enclosing  the  spoils  of  those  marine  animals,  called 
orthocerntites^  argillaceous  schisti,  containing  the  small  organized  bodies 
which  were  first  named  by  Linnaeus  graptolothU  and  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  preceding;  lastly,  sandstone  and  different  sorts  of  rocks, 
formed  of  various  agglomerated  substances.  Dalecarlia,  Jempteland, 
Nericia,  and  East  Gothland,  are  covered  with  these  ancient  deposits.  In 
Scania  we  see  formations  less  ancient,  comprehending  carbonized  earths 
and  limestone,  composed  of  shells  of  the  ancient  sea,  the  muschelkalk  of 
the  Germans;  to  which  succeed,  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  gravelly 
and  calcareous  strata,  as  well  as  thick  beds  of  chalk.  In  this  province, 
rocks  which  bear  the  marks  of  an  igneous  original,  cross  the  different 
earths,  and  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  On  the  soil  of  this  pro- 
Transported  T  vince,  one  of  our  savans^  has  recognised  in  the  vast  transported 
earths.  1  earths,  {terrains  de  transport)  composed  of  sand,  rounded  peb- 

bles, and  enormous  masses  of  granite  rocks,  (the  accumulation  of  which 
forms  here  and  there,  in  the  environs  of  Upsal,  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Wener,  and  as  far  as  the  Sound,  those  hills  called  ose  in  Swedish,)  the 
origin  of  the  deposits  of  the  same  nature  which  cover  the  dutchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania,  and  the  Russian  Provinces,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Neva.  Thus,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  have  come  down,  dragged 
along  by  the  vast  currents  of  water,  those  remains,  (debris,)  which  one  is 
astonished  to  find  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  undoubtedly 
were  there  when  that  sea  had  no  existence,  or,  when  the  country,  more 
covered  with  forests  than  at  present,  and  consequently  colder,  beheld  the 
Sound  and  other  straits  covered  with  ice,  and  presenting,  during  the 
rigours  of  winter,  a  road  quite  open  to  these  eruptions.  In  conclusion, 
one  word  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Swedish 
iron  mines.  They  are  wrought  in  the  open  air  like  stone  quarries,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  they  will  scarcely  be  exhausted  in  fifteen  centuries. 

J  From  the  similarity  of  climate,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  the 
*  animals  which  are  found  in  Norway,  will  also  be  found  in 
Sweden,  and,  accordingly,  this  is  the  case.  The  bear  and  the  wolf  have . 
their  abode  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Norway,  and  the  latter  especially  is 
destructive,  attacking  not  only  the  feebler  animals,  but  sometimes  man 
himself.  The  elk  has  become  a  rare  animal,  but  is  still  met  with;  and  the 
rein-deer  exists  in  abundance,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially among  the  Laplanders.  The  domestic  animals  are  in  general  small, 
but  strong  and  useful.  Fish  in  great  variety  and  abundance  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  waters.  The  eagle  and  falcon  are  frequent  in  the  northern' 
and  more  inaccessible  parts;  and  domestic  fowls,  and  the  smaller  birds, 
are  to  be  met  with,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

I  What  we  have  said  of  the  vegetation  of  Norway,  applies  ta 
ege  a  ion.  j  ^^^^^  ^^  Sweden.  We  will  add,  however,  after  the  researches 
of  a  learned  botanist,*"  that  the  primrose,  {primula  elatior,)  which  flourishes 
in  our  woods  in  the  early  days  of  spring,  is  common  in  Scania;  that  the 
common  maple,  {acer  campestre,)  the  smallest  of  this  species,  grows  by 
the  side  of  some  of  our  forest  trees;  that  the  humble  asarabacca,  (asarum,  . 
Europeum,)  is  found  creeping  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  sandy  soils; 
that  the  hypericum,  {St.  John's  wort,)  shows  itself  with  its  yellow  flower 
in  the  sands  of  Bleking;  that  the  almond-leaved  wiWow ^{salix  amy gdalina,) 
with  its  flexible  branches,  abounds  in  moist  grounds,  and  sees  growing 
at  its  feet  the  lively  mouse-ear,  with  flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  blue. 
About  the  62nd  or  63d  degree  of  latitude,  fruit  trees  cease  to  prosper;  the 

e  M.  Al  Brongniart.  See  his  **  Notice  sur  les  bloes  de  roches  des  terrains  de  transport 
in  Suède.     Ann.  des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  tome  xiv. 

f  M.  Fries,  author  of  a  memoir,  entitled,  *'  E.xcursions  Botanique  dans  quelques  Pro- 
vinces de  la  Suède.'* 
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cherry-tree  becomes  a  sorry  shrub;  but  nature  has  multiplied  beyond  this 
latitude,  and  even  to  the  northern  extremities  of  Sweden,  along  with 
several  wild  small  fruits  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  two  species,  whose 
delicious  fruits  would  be  tasted  with  pleasure,  even  in  our  own  climates. 
The  one  is  the  rubus  arcticus;  its  refreshing  berry,  sweet  and  aromatic, 
holds  a  place  between  the  strawberry  and  the  raspberry.  It  has  been  in 
vain  attempted  to  cultivate  it  throughout  Sweden:  they  say  that  it  has 
been  given  to  northern  Bothnia,  to  indemnify  it  for  the  fruit-trees  it  wants. 
The  other,  more  widely  diffuse-d,  the  rubiis  chamaemorus^  descends  to  the 
60th  degree.  It  supplies  the  Swedes  with  a  kind  of  lemonade,  both  plea- 
sant and  wholesome.  The  abundance  of  these  berries,  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  them,  have  prodigiously  increased  their  use. 

Every  part  of  Sweden,  lying  between  the  Sound  and  the  i  «^  •  ■ 
course  of  the  Dala,  has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  great  ' 
progress  in  agriculture;  producing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  fari- 
naceous vegetables,  in  sufficiently  great  abundance.  In  Dalecarlia,  in  Jem- 
teland,  and  in  Angermania,  they  cultivate  everywhere  flax,  hemp,  and 
potatoes;  but  to  the  north  of  these  provinces,  the  insufficiency  of  crops 
compels  the  inhabitants  to  mix  with  their  grain  the  bark  of  the  pinus 
silvestris,  (Scotch  fir,)  to  produce  a  greater  supply  of  food. 

The  climate  of  Sweden,  generally  less  severe  than  that  of  i 
Norway,  is  always  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  a  stranger.  In' 
Gothland,  the  mildness  of  the  temperature,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
have  so  favoured  reproduction,  that  although  this  province  is  scarcely 
equal  to  a  fourth  of  the  whole  kingdom,  its  population  forms  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  it.  At  Stockholm,  the  German  does  not  find  those  fogs,  which 
extend  over  a  great  part  of  Germany;  the  Frenchman  does  not  regret  the 
climate  of  the  north  of  France;  he  does  not  even  feel  those  rough  and 
frequent  changes,  which  lessen  the  pleasure  of  an  abode  at  Paris.  In  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  the  longest  days  and  nights  are  eighteen  hours 
and  a  half.     At  Calix,  near  the  northern  frontier,  the  winter  • 

.1        Seasons. 

lasts  nine  months,  and  the  summer  three,  which  terminates  ' 
with  the  month  of  September;  the  sun  never  quits  the  horizon  during  the 
period  of  the  longest  days,  and  never  shows  himself  during  that  of  the 
shortest.  In  general,  the  air  of  Sweden  is  pure,  and  the  ravages  of  con- 
tagious diseases  are  never  experienced.  The  beauty  of  a  warm  and  dry 
summer,  which,  during  its  short  duration,  sees  the  frost  disappear  all  at 
once,  and  almost  instantaneously  the  vegetation  adorned  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  makes  it  a  matter  of  forgetfulness  that  spring  is  there  unknown. 
Southern  Europe,  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  knows  nothing  of  that  mild 
clearness  of  a  Northern  morning  or  evening,  that  soft  disappearance  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  in  an  ocean  of  purple  clouds,  and  nights 
which  are  embellished  by  the  feeble  light  of  twilight,  to  the  moment  when 
the  dawn  of  morning  shows  itself  in  the  east. 

Let  us  now  survey  Sweden  in  all  its  extent;  let  us  visit  its  cities,  and 
sketch  the  manners  of  its  principal  provinces;  and  when,  after  having  ar- 
rived at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  we  have 
examined  its  institutions,  its  industry,  and  its  commerce,  the  reader  will 
be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  Swedish  monarchy,  under  all  its  relations. 

The  cities  of  Sweden  are  in  general  thinly  peopled;   nor  .  otiesand 
ought  this  to  astonish  us.     That  crowd  of  idle  people,  who  '  towns. - 
spend  in  the  heart  of  towns  their  pensions,  or  the  revenue  of  their  lands, 
is  unknown  in  Sweden.     The  proprietors  of  land,  and  even  the  nobility, 
enjoy  in  the  country,  and  in  the  bosom  of  their  family,  all  the  sweets  of 
domestic  life  and  rural  occupations,  abandoning  the  towns  and  sea-ports 
to  manufacturers  and  merchants.     Litlea,  or  Luleo,  in  North-  . 
ern  Bothnia,  is  a  small  city  of  4000  inhabitants  or  more,  whose  ' 
port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  carries  on  some  trade 

Vol.  v.— 4  O 
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with  the  Laplanders.  The  alluvions  of  this  river  have  led  to  the  aban-  ■ 
doningof  theancientLulea,now  too  far  distant  from  thesea.  Pitea  is  of  still 
I  less  importance  than  Lulea.  JJmea,  in  Wester  Bothnia,  with 
'"^'^"  •  1 100  inhabitants,  supports  a  society  of  agriculture  and  a  school; 
like  the  two  preceding  towns,  it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  whose  name 
it  bears. 

Northern  Sweden,  whose    three  principal  towns  we  have 
just  enumerated,  is  peopled  by  Laplanders  and  Swedes.     Of 
the  Laplanders  there  are  distinguished  four  classes;  moun- 
taineers, inhabitants  of  the  forests,  fishermen,   and  beggars.     The  first 
live  by  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  rein-deer;  they  spend  the  summer 
upon  the  mountains,   and  the  winter  in  the  plains;    their  nomadic  life 
obliges  them  to  transport  with  them  their  families,  their  animals,  and 
their  huts.    The  Laplanders  of  the  second  class  are  stationary;  their  herds 
of  rein-deer  are  less  numerous  than  the  former;  they  lead  them  into  the 
forests,  or  otherwise  suffer  them  to  feed  at  their  liberty,  while  they  them- 
selves are  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.     The  Lapland 
fishermen  have  still  fewer  animals  than  the  preceding;  they  intrust  them 
to  their  countrymen  of  the  forests;  or  otherwise,  while  themselves  are 
employed  in  fishing  in  the  diff'erent  lakes,  they  send  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of  the  herds  on  the  mountains.     The  begging  Lap- 
landers live,  as  their  name  indicates,  by  begging,  or  by  hiring  themselves 
out  to  the  Swedish  peasantry.     Some  of  them,  after  having  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  their  flocks  by  the  attacks  of  wolves,  or  other  untoward 
events,  employ  themselves  in  making  wicker  panniers  and  baskets.     The 
rigour  of  the  climate,  the  misery  which  the  Laplanders  frequently  suffer, 
and  the  unfruitfulness  of  their  wives,  prevent  the  increase  of  their  popu-  j 
Northern        T  lation.     The  Westro-Bothnian,  and  the  Swedish  inhabitants  i 
Swedes,         j  of  the  Same  regions,  animated  by  the  love  of  labour,  and  united 
in  the  most  friendly  cordiality,  live  happy  in  their  families,  where  order  j 
and  neatness  reign.     Their  women  heighten  their  natural  charms  by  a  ' 
certain  elegance  in  their  dress.     These  northern  provinces  contain  few  î 
nobles  and  merchants;  the  clergy  form  the  most  respectable  class  of  so- 
ciety, the  most  influential,  and  the  happiest,  because  they  owe  the  respect 
in  which  they  are  held  to  the  gratitude  which  the  people  feel  for  the  bene- 
fits done  them.  I 
I      Hernoesand,  more  considerable  than  the  cities  of  the  north,  < 
'  bears  the  name  of  the  small  island  of  Hernoen^  in  which  it  is  i 
situated.     Its  position,  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  gives   importance  to  its  i 
harbour;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  seve-  ' 
ral    manufactures,   and  possesses   a  university,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a 
f  printing  press,  which  publishes  works  in  the  Lapland  tongue.  ; 
^^  ^'       ^  Gefle^  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  called  Gefle-An,  has  irre- 
gular streets,  but  broad  and  well  paved,  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  two  ' 
t  docks  for  ship-building,  sundry  manufactures,  several  schools,  ' 
'  and  a  celebrated  academy.    At  Falun,  situated  in  a  valley,  and  i 
divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  small  river,  which  connects  the  lake   Varpan  ' 
with  that  of  Rums,  they  manufacture  cloths,  ribands,  and  tobacco-pipes:  , 
sundry  chemical  manufactures,  and  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  of  wool,  ' 
are  also  established  there.    Its  school  for  miners  enjoys  some  reputation.  ' 
In  the  environs  of  this  city  are  found  the  most  valuable  copper  mirtes  in  i 
the  kingdom,  besides  several  mines  of  gold  and  silver.    About  500  work-  ' 
men  are  there  employed. 

Manners  of  ^^^^  Dalccarlian  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Norway.    In 

the  Dale  car       the  depth  of  Winter  he  crosses  the  mountains,  and  carries  his 
***"■  productions  to  the  markets  of  Drontheim.     These  journeys 

are  madeby  caravans  of  from  300  to  400  men,  and  more  than  1000  horses. 
It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  witness  these  peasants  making  the  air  resound 
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with  their  merry  songs,  mounted  on  light  sledges,  gliding  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  wind  over  the  snow,  or  over  the  surface  of  the  lakes  rendered 
firm   by  the  frost.     The  Helsin^ian,  inhabiting  a  maritime  i 

^^*  •  !•  1  ^u        xiT^*^!  !•  L'l     HelsJngian. 

country,  enjoys  a  climate  less  severe  than  the  Dalecarlian;  his  • 
soil  is  not  fertile,  but  by  means  of  labour  and  industry,  the  province  which 
he  inhabits  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe.  He  culti- 
vates enough  of  grain  for  his  sustenance;  his  herds  and  flocks  yield  him 
abundance  of  butter  and  excellent  cheese;  his  forests  are  peopled  with 
excellent  game;  his  rivers  are  full  offish  and  delicate  salmon;  his  exports 
in  iron  and  hemp  are  considerable.  His  habitations  are  commodious,  sub- 
stantial, and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary;  among  the  rich,  one 
apartment  is  ordinarily  full  of  more  linen  and  clothes  than  a  family  can 
use  in  an  age.     Order  and  foresight  are  leading  virtues  of  this  people. 

In  approaching  JJpsal^  we  perceive  on  a   rising  ground,  a  j 
castle  built  by  Gustavus  (Vasa)  I.     UpsaU  or  Upsala^  formerly  1        ^^' 
called  Œster-Âros^  is  watered  by  the  small  river  Fyrisa.     It  is  celebrated 
for  its  university,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  where  there  are  sixty 
professors,  and  more  than  800  students.     Its  situation,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
fifteen  leagues  from  Stockholm,  is  favourable  to  an  establishment  of  this 
kind,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
objects  of  temptation  always  to  be  found  in  a  capital.     Linnseus,  Cron- 
stadt,   Bergmann,  Wallerius,   and  several   other   great  men,   have  filled 
chairs  in  Upsal.     The  buildings  occupied  by  the  university  are,  without 
contradiction,  the  finest  in  the  city.     The  Gustavian  academy,  erected  by 
the  orders  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  contains  a  library  of  80,000  volumes, 
besides  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts.     In  the  hall  allotted  for  this 
purpose,  there  are  to  be  seen  two  cofiers  deposited  there  by  Gustavus  III. 
and  to  be  opened  fifty  years  after  his  death.     In  1842,'  that  time  will  have 
arrived.     The  same  building  contains  an  anatomical  amphitheatre:  to  an 
observatory,  finely  situated,  there  is  annexed  a  considerable  library,  com- 
posed of  astronomical  works;  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  the  new  botanic  garden,  are  very  rich  col- 
lections.  The  university  buildings,  also,  comprehend  fencing  and  dancing 
halls,  besides  a  magnificent  riding  school.     The  present  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  Oscar,  received  his  education  at  Upsal,  and  resided  while  there 
in  the  palace  of  the  archbishop.     The  city  likewise  possesses  other  useful 
establishments:  the  society  of  sciences,  founded  in  1712,  by  Eric  Berze- 
lius,  first  librarian,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Upsal;   the  cathedral 
school,  a  kind  of  secondary  school,  where  are  taught  literature  and  the 
sciences;  Sunday  schools,  which  are  held  in  one  of  the  halls  belonging 
to  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral;  a  school  for  the  poor;  a  house  of  volun- 
tary labour  for  the  indigent  ;  a  private  institution  for  the  relief  of  persons 
of  distinction,  principally  females,  the  victims  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune ;  a  hospital  for  invalids,  of  which  one  part  serves  as  a  house  of  cor- 
rection ;  and  lastly,  a  Bible  society.     Upsal  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
with  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  /.  1000  sterling.     The  house  and  garden  of 
Linnaeus  are  still  shown  to  travellers. 

The  houses  of  Upsal  are  built,  some  of  stone  and  some  of  wood  ;  the 
best  have  gardens,  from  whence  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  particularly  those 
which  lead  to  its  large  and  superb  square.  The  cathedral  is  .  upsai 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  church  in  the  Swedish  mo-  '  CaUiedrai. 
narchy:  its  gothic  architecture  resembles  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
It  was  commenced  in  1258,  and  finished  in  1435.  It  is  covered  with  sheets 
of  copper.    Its  length  is  330  feet,  its  breadth  140,  and  its  height  105.   At 

In  orig.  1830.     But  Gustavus  was  assassinated  March,  1792,  and  fifty  years  from  that 
brings  us  to  1842. — Trans. 
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the  entrance  of  this  church,  we  see  the  figure  of  St.  Olof,  king  of  Sweden, 
trampling  under  foot  a  monster,  a  symbol  of  idolatry;  and  in  the  nave, 
the  Swedish  sovereigns  were  formerly  crowned,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
kings  of  Upsal.     The   interior  of  this  edifice   is  filled  with  tombs  and 
Curiosities  of   i  Other  objects  of  still  greater  interest.     Near  the  altar  repose 
thiscaihedrai.  I  ^|^£  ashes  of  Olaus-Pctri, the  Swedish  reformer;  a  little  farther 
off,  a  monument  of  alabaster  incloses  the  remains  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
his  three  wives.     Here  we  see  the  silver  coffin  of  Eric  IX.  and  the  sarco- 
phagi of  several  Swedish  kings;  there^  the  magnificent  marble  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Baron  Charles  de  Geer,  the  historian  and  natu- 
ralist, presents  itself:  another  monument  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
— that  of  Linnaeus,  erected  in  1798,  by  the  friends  of  that  great  man.     In 
the  two  sacristies,  other  objects  strike  the  eyes:  one  contains  the  portraits 
of  the  most  celebrated  Swedish  ecclesiastics;  in  the  other,  we  see  the 
dress  worn  by  the  unfortunate  Nils  Sture,  so  unjustly  accused  of  treason 
by  Eric  XIV.  and  poniarded  by  the   hand  of  that  prince,  in  the  castle  of 
Upsal;  the  whetstone,  three  feet  in  length,  sent  in  derision,  by  Albert  of 
Mecklenburgh,   king  of  Sweden,  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark, — an 
intimation  to  lay  aside  her  sword,  and  attend  to  the  sharpening  her  needles; 
and  the  colours  which  she  sent  him  in  return,  patched  with  bits  of  her 
shifts.     It  is  known  that  Albert  called  Margaret  the  breechless  queen,  and 
I  that  this  epigramatic  war  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Falkoe- 
-  nno.       .    I  p^j^g.^  jjj  which  victory  placed  the  crown  of  Sweden  upon  the 
head  of  Margaret.     Another  apartment  contains  several  objects  of  great 
value,  such  as  a  gilded  cross,  containing  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  sent  by  pope  Alexander  III.,  a  golden  cup  seventeen  inches  in  height, 
enriched  with  diamonds,  which  was   taken  at  Prague  by  Koenigsmark; 
and  an  old  wooden   idol,  representing  the   god  Thor.     Gustavus  Vasa 
erected  a  magnificent  palace  at  Upsal,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1702,  leaving  only  one  wing  habitable,  where  the  king 
resides  when  he  visits  this  city. 

J  Nature,  munificent  in  her  gifts,  has  collected  with  so  much 
om.  I  prodigality,  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm,  situations  the  most 
diversified,  that  this  city  appears  as  if  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and 
magnificent  garden.  On  one  side  arise  majestic  mountains,  adorned  by 
the  sombre  foliage  of  the  pine  tree,  mixed  with  the  bushy  branches  of 
Surrounding  i  the  elm  and  oak,  while  on  the  other,  a  pleasant  valley  opens  to 
country  I  ^^iq  view.     Here  the  lake  Moelar  spreads  out  her  surface,  irre- 

gularly indented  by  gulfs  and  promontories,  and  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  granite  rocks,  some  of  them  steep  and  bare,  others  decorated   with 
villas  and  clumps  of  trees;  there  arises   a  forest  on  a  declivity  adorned, 
with  verdure;  farther  off,  the  eye  rests  on  little  hills  or  islands.    Palaces,| 
the  summer  residences  of  the  royal  family,  country  houses  and  gardens, 
animate  the  landscape.     The  capital  of  Sweden  is  in  a  situation  singular 
and  romantic,  which  strikes  all  strangers  with  surprise.     It  occupies  twcj 
peninsulas,  and  several  islands  washed  by  the  Moelar,  at  the  bottom  of: 
the  gulf  where  that  lake  discharges  itself  into  the  Baltic  Sea;  and  hence 
Stockholm  has  been  called  the  Venice  of  the  north.     Canute,  son  of  Eric, 
the  Holy,  laid  the  foundations  of  Stockholm  towards  the  close  of  the' 
twelfth  century,  in   a   spot  which   then   contained  only  miserable  huts  oi! 
fishermen,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  place  of  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  pirates.     The  Norrmalm  and  Soedermalm,  its  two  principal  sub- 
urbs, occupy  several  islands,  and  are  partly  built  upon  piles.     Its  ten  di- 
visions are  separated  by  different  arms  of  the  Moelar  and  by  the  sea;  bul 
they  communicate  with  each  other  by  thirteen  good  stone  bridges,  besides 
several  others  of  wood;  many  houses  are   surrounded  by  gardens,  the 
walls  of  which  extend  to  the  water  edge;  others,  as  in  Soedermalm,  lean 
upon  rocks  which,  higher  than  the  roofs,  rise  up  like  walls  in  the  middle 
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of  these  islands.     Stockholm  is  irregularly  built;  the  greaterpurt  offit^     'V  \ 

is  of  stone  and  brick,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  pain^ted-ted.^^ ^-" 

Its  twenty  public  squares  are  small  and  inelegant.     Norrmalm  contains 
the  widest  and  finest  streets,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Drottninggata^ 
adorned  by  the  fronts  of  several  palaces.     The  harbour,  defended  by  two 
forts,  is  difficult  of  access,  but  within  it  is  spacious  and  safe;  the  water  is 
clear  as  crystal,  and  so  deep,  that  the  largest  ships  can  go  to  its  very  extre- 
mity in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  unlade  their  cargoes  on  the  quay,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  houses  and  vast  warehouses.     Many  streets  in  the  city 
rise  in  a  circuit,  one  above  another,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  form  a 
fine  amphitheatre  crowned  by  the  king's  palace.     This  build-  i 
ing,  from  its  foundation  to  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  fort-  '  ^^^yaipaiace. 
ress.     It  has  been  repeatedly  rebuilt  since,  the  date  of  the  last  rebuilding 
being  1753.     It  is  a  square  building,  four  stories  in  height,  flanked  with 
two  wings,  built  in  a  superb  style,  and  filled  with  rich  furniture  and  col- 
lections of  so  great  a  value,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  finest  regal 
abodes  in  Europe.     There  are  many  curiosities  preserved  in  this  place: 
amongst  others,  the  cradle  and  small  garden-carriage  of  Charles  XII., 
with   the   clothes,  stained  with  blood,  worn  by  him  when   he  fell  at  the 
siege  of  Fredericstein  in  Norway,  his  hat  pierced  with  a  musket-shot,  and 
his  walking  cane;  the  masquerade  costume  worn  by  Gustavus  III.  on  the 
night  of  his  assassination;  the  clothes  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
with  the  swords  of  several  of  the  Swedish  monarchs.     The  chapel  is  a 
very  splendid  one;  there  every  year,  on  the  20th  of  December,  they  cele- 
brate a  festival  in  honour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  the  noble  perseverance  with  which  that  monarch  fought  for  the 
liberty  of  the  protestant  communion.     The  royal  library  contains  40,000 
volumes,  besides  numerous  manuscripts,  and  possesses  the  prayer-book 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  one  of  the  trophies   of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  during  the   thirty  years'   war,  and   the  copy  of  the  Vulgate 
Bible,  which  belonged  to  Luther,  with  notes  in  his  own  handwriting.  The 
collection  of  paintings  is  composed  of  different  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Italian  school,  and  of  the  best  Swedish  painters.   The  museum 
of  antiquities   is   rich  in  Grecian  statues  and  in  medals.     At  the  foot  of 
the  platform  occupied  by  the  palace,  stands  the   statue  of  Gustavus  III. 
erected  by  the  burgesses  of  Stockholm:  and  in  the  square  of  ■ 
Riddarholmen,  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  '       q^^»^^- 
The  square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  decorated  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
that  prince  on  horseback;  and  in  the  Royal  Garden  we  see  that  of  Charles 
XIII.  cast  at  Paris  in  1821.     The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Nicholas;  that 
of  Riddarholmen,  {VIsle  des  Chevaliers^)  decorated  with  5000  foreign  stand- 
ards, and  enclosing  the  ashes  of  several  kings,  and  of  the  most  celebrated 
Swedish  generals;  and  the  great  church  or  cathedral,  called  • 
Storkyrka^  are  buildings  of  the  first  order.      The  last   is   the  ' 
most  ancient:  it  has  been  used  for  the  coronation  of  the  Swedish  kings, 
since  that  ceremony  ceased  to  be  performed  at  Upsal.   Its  altar,  incrusted 
•  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  representing  the  birth  of  Christ  ;  its  chan- 
delier of  silver,  weighing  78  pounds  ;  the  plume  and  spur  of  St.  Olof — 
are  only  a  few  of  the  curiosities  to  be  seen  there.     Join  to  these  edifices, 
the  magnificent  building  of  the  exchange,  the  opera-house,  where  Gusta- 
vus III.  was  assassinated,  the  hotel-de-ville,  the  mint,  the  immense  build- 
ing where  iron  is  stored,  the  artillery-park,  the  docks  and  the  admiralty, 
the  palace  of   the  princess  Sophia,  sister  to  Gustavus  III.,  and,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Drottninggata,  on  an  isolated  rock,  the  beautiful 
building  of  the  observatory:  and  is  it  not  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  private  buildings  in  the  city  are  so  little  in  harmony 
with  the  beauty  of  these  public  monuments?    Our  limits  oblige  us  to 
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Useful  I  pass  by  the  central  veterinary  institution,— -the  forest  institu- 

msUtutions.  I  ^ion,  intended  for  forming  able  scholars, — the  scientific  collec- 
tions,-—the  learned  societies,  such  as  the  academy  of  sciences  and  that  of 
belles-lettres, — and  schools  of  medicine,  of  mineralogy,  and  others  no  less 
useful.  Among  the  philanthropic  societies,  supported  by  the  wisdom  of 
government,  and  by  the  zeal  of  individuals,  we  can  only  mention  the  so- 
ciety "  Pro  Patria,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  virtue  amongst  all 
classes;  for  this  purpose,  distributing  silver  medals,  as  a  reward  for  the 
long  and  laborious  labours  of  teachers  of  primary  schools,  the  services  of 
midwives,  the  good  behaviour  of  workmen  and  servants,  and  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  and  peasantry,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  and  bring  agri- 
culture to  perfection. 

The  commerce  of  Stockholm  is  of  great  importance.  This  city,  shel- 
tered from  the  breath  of  winds,  ought  to  be  healthy,  yet  the  mortality  is 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  capital  in  Europe; 
the  cause  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  exhalations  from  the  waters  and  from 
the  marshy  grounds  that  surround  it.  We  have  spoken  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces that  are  seen  in  approaching  to  its  walls:  that  of  Drottningholm  is 
the  finest;  it  presents  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Versailles;  but  its  po- 
sition on  the  northern  point  of  the  island  Lofoe,  in  lake  Moelar,  the  beauty 
of  its  gardens,  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  render  it  much  more  remark- 
able. Carlsbergj  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  distinguished  also  as  a 
royal  dwelling,  but  especially  for  its  military  school,  which  contains  200 
pupils.  Haga,  a  small  lodge  surrounded  by  enchanting  prospects,  is  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  king  during  the  fine  season.  Lastly,  the  beau- 
tiful residence  of  the  Botanical  Villa  is  that  to  which  he  prefers  inviting 
strangers  who  are  presented  to  him. 

Œrebro.  t  After  quitting  the  borders  of  Lake  Moelar,  we  see  Œrebro 
caristad.  1  near  the  Hielmar,  and  Carlstad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wener. 
These  two,  which  are  places  of  note,  but  with  a  population  of  from  only 
2000  to  3000  souls,  possess,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Swedish  cities, 
more  educational  establishments  than  are  to  be  seen  in  larger  cities  of 
France.  Œrebro  is  occasionally  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Swedish 
Diet,  and  contains,  besides  other  schools,  a  normal  one,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society.  Caristad  is  a  pretty  town,  and  possesses,  like  Œrebro,  an 
agricultural  society,  besides  an  academy,  an  observatory,  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  Wenersberg^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Wener, 
is  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  iron.  It  is  a  small,  but  neat  town,  with 
a  spacious  square.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  and  painted,  as  in  many 
Swedish  towns,  of  different  colours.  The  Lake  Wener  presents  here  the 
appearance  of  a  sea,  and  like  the  sea  is  ruffled  with  tempests,  and  the 
navigation  often  dangerous.  Nykoeping^  with  a  small  harbour  on  the 
Baltic,  exports  cannon  and  bullets:  in  its  old  castle,  a  part  of  which  is 
used  for  a  prison,  Birger,  king  of  Sweden,  who  showed  himself  an  able 
prince,  but  whose  talents  formed  no  apology  for  his  crimes,  caused,  in 
1318,  two  of  his  brothers  to  be  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death,  Lin- 
.  j  koeping^  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  East  Gothland,  is 
'  regularly  built;  several  fairs,  well  frequented,  are  held  there; 
its  academy  possesses  a  fine  library,  besides  a  museum  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities;  its  cathedral  is,  next  to  that  of  Upsal,  the  largest  and 
,     ^     .       I  finest  in  the  kine-dom.     Joenkoeping,\wt\\  built  uoon  the  south- 

Joenkoeping.  iipi.iixr  -r     oj  * 

'  ern  bank  ot  the  lake  Wetter,  possesses  several  regular  streets 
T  since  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1790.     Gotten-  ' 
*  burg^  or  Gotheborg,  is  reckoned  the  second  city  in  Sweden;  i 
but  from  its  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  with  the  actual  ■ 
extent  of  business  carried  on,  may  probably,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  be  regarded  the  first.     It  lies  in  the  province  of  West  Gothland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Goeta  or  Goetha,  in  the  Cattegat,  and  was 
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once  strongly  fortified,  but  its  fortifications  have  fallen  into  disrepair.    It 
is  built,  partly  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  partly  on  a  marshy  plain:  the 
streets  are  in  straight  lines,  and  in  the  principal  ones  a  canal  generally 
runs  through  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable 
size,  which  can  thus  be  unloaded  close  to  the  houses  of  their  owners. 
Four  bridges  connect  one  part  of  the  town  with  another,  and  in  many  of 
the  streets  trees  are  planted,  creating  altogether  a  resemblance  between 
this  city  and  those  in  Holland.     The  population  exceeds  20,000.     Got- 
tenburg  has  at  different  times  suffered  severely  from  fire,  arising  from  the 
houses  having  been  built  chiefly  of  wood.     Since  1746  almost  all  the  new 
buildings  have  been  of  stone  or  brick,  but  even  subsequently  to  that  year 
destructive  fires  have  taken  place.     One  fire  in  1804  consumed  two  hun- 
dred houses,  and  another  in  1813  one  hundred.     In  general,  the  houses 
are  two  or  three  stories  in  height.     The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, the  town-house,  and  the  governor's  house.     It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
the  revenue  may  be  about  /.  750  sterling  per  annum.     The  burial-grounds 
here  are  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks 
planted  with  trees.   The  foreign  trade  of  Gottenburg  is  considerable:  iron 
and  timber  are  the  principal  articles  of  export, and  the  herringnshery  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent.     Six  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Many  English  and  Scotch  merchants  are  settled  in  Gottenburg.  t 
Uddevalla^  to  the  north  of  Gottenburg,  is  a  neat,  clean  town,  * 
beautifully  situated  in  a  bay,  with  an  extensive  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills 
in   the  back  ground,  and  carries  on   some  trade   in  timber,  j    „  , 
Heîmstadt,  situated,  like  Gottenburg,  on  the  borders  of   the  '      em  a  . 
Cattegat,  would  be  of  importance,  were  not  its  harbour  choked  with  sand 
and  pebbles.     Lund,  lying  near  the  hill  of  Lybers,  on  which  • 
the  ancient  Goths  elected  their  kings,  possesses  a  university.  ' 
Malmoe,  the  principal  town  in  Scania,  is  peopled  by  Germans  i 
and  Swedes,  possesses   some   fine  houses  occupied  by  mer-  '     ^    ™°*' 
chants,  and  one  of  its  two  churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  large  and 
magnificent.     There  is,  in  that  church,  a  superb  monument  erected  to  the 
merchant  Tullstroem,  who  bequeathed  the  one-half  of  his  property  for 
the  building  of  an  organ,  and  the  other  for  the  support  of  several  benevo- 
lent institutions.      Christianstadt,  the  handsome  head  quarter  .  christian- 
of  a  prefecture,  at  the  bottom  of  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  is  '  ^'^'*'- 
strongly  fortified,  but  its  trade  is  inconsiderable.     It  was  founded  in  1614 
by  Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark.     Its  church  is  very  neat:  a  part  of  its 
building  arose  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants,  who,   having 
learned  with  joy,  in  1814,  that  Norway  and  Sweden  were  united,  caused 
to  be  engraved  upon  the  church  the  arms  and  names  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family:  Charles  XIII.,  Charles  John,  Francis  Oscar,  and 
Eugenia  Bernardine..    Carlscrona  is  the  principal  military  port  t 
of  the  kingdom.     It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  ships  of  ^ 
war.     For  its  defence,  a  strong  fortress  has  been  constructed,  and  with 
the  view  of  forming  sailors,  a  school  for  ship-boys  has  been  founded.   The 
town  is  pretty  enough,  but,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  admiralty,  almost  all  its  streets  are  deserted.     The  old  basin 
or  dock  is  deserving  of  notice,  being  dug  out  of  the  rock:  it  is  eighty  feet 
in  depth,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth;  it  is  easily  rendered  dry,  when 
necessary  to  repair  vessels.     The  new  dock,  constructed   in  the    same 
way,  is  not  inferior  to  the  other;  and  is  in  part  covered  with  a  roofing  of 
copper.     The  arsenal,  no  less  remarkable,  contains  models  of  ships  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  nations:  in  the  armoury  is  preserved  a  variety  of  armour 
used  by  the  ancient  Goths:  the  sabres  of  these  ancestors  of  the  Swedes 
are  four  inches  in  breadth.     The  church  of  the  admiralty,  which  is  built 
of  wood,  is  not  the  finest  in  the  city,  but  very  large,  being  able  to  contain 
five  thousand  persons. 
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I  On  the  coast  of  the  strait  formed  by  the  Island  of  Œland 
'  and  the  main  land,  stands  Calmar,  regularly  built,  although 
the  greater  part  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.  Its  finest  edifice  is  the  cathe- 
dral, erected  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square,  and  whose  bold  arched  roof 
is  supported  without  pillars.  Its  old  castle,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  was 
formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom:  it  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  Sweden  for  the  Congress  of  20th  July,  1397,  at  which  the  fatal 
Union  of  i  act  of  uuion  was  agreed  to,  which  placed  Sweden  and  Norway 
Calmar.  I  under  the  power  of  the  crown  of  I3enmark.  The  hall  where 
this  congress  assembled  serves  as  a  reserve  store-house;  and  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  transformed  into  a  house  of  correction  and  indus- 
try. Opposite  this  building  floats  the  banner  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  announcing  the  happiness  of  two  friendly  nations 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  prince,  who  has  accomplished  a  union  better  com- 
pacted than  that  of  Calmar.  Calmar  has  several  tan-works  and  manu- 
factories of  cloth;  but  it  formerly  possessed  a  trade  much  more  consider- 
able than  at  present:  its  harbour,  small  but  secure,  is  sheltered  to  the 
south  by  Cape  Stensoe,  where  Gustavus  Vasa  landed  in  1520,  to  deliver 
his  country  from  a  tyrannical  yoke.  Louis  XVIII.,  during  his  exile, 
fixed  himself  some  time  at  Calmar,  where  his  misfortunes  and  his  affa- 
bility gained  him  all  hearts.  A  worthy  admirer  of  the  virtues  that  dis- 
tinguished the  Swedish  hero,  he  caused  a  stone,  bearing  an  inscription 
written  by  himself,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gustavus. 

I  The  Island  of  Gothland,  which  of  itself  forms  a  depart- 
'  ment,  has  for  its  capital  Wisby,  the  only  town  in  the  island, 
the  whole  industry  of  which  consists  in  marble-works,  and  the  whole  trade 
by  sea  in  a  few  small  vessels.  Many  antiquities  found  in  its  environs, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  give  room  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabit- 
ed by  those  warlike  Goths,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  finest 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  who,  also  inhabiting  Gothland  pro- 
per, or  Southern  Sweden,  sent  out  those  armed  colonies  which  founded 
several  kingdoms  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  philosopher  of  Geneva  has  said,  that  we  ought  to  visit 
the  south  in  summer  and  the  north  in  winter.  The  capital  of 
Sweden  presents,  during  this  season,  a  scene  of  activity  diffi- 
cult to  describe:  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  commencement  of  frost 
is  the  signal  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  Scandinavian  Pe- 
ninsula immediately  to  resort  to  the  cities.  The  society  of  Stockholm,  at 
all  times  animated  by  the  most  cordial  politeness,  and  the  most  unaffected 
cheerfulness,  but  in  general  not  numerous,  becomes  so  when  the  long 
Fêtesand  i  frosts  have  recovered  their  empire.  Entertainments  and  plea- 
amusements.  |  sure-parties  succeed  each  other  day  after  day;  the  borders  of 
lake  Moelar  are  covered  with  sledges,  which,  in  circuitous  courses  wan- 
der in  long  files  over  the  frozen  waters,  or  the  snow  that  whitens  the 
fields;  a  military  band  of  music  accompanies  these  joyous  carriages,  which, 
after  dinner,  return  to  the  city  by  torch  light.  In  the  evening,  crowds 
repair  to  the  theatre,  to  witness  the  representation  of  some  national  co- 
medy. On  the  first  of  May,  a  stranger  sees  with  astonishment  the  suburban 
"Walks  of  the  capital  covered  with  a  triple  row  of  brilliant  equipages,  which 
remind  one  of  the  splendour  that  reigns  during  the  three  last  days  of  Pas- 
sion-week, on  the  road  from  Longchamp  to  Paris.  During  the  summer, 
a  select  society  assembles  at  the  waters  oï  Ramlosa  in  Scania,  and  at  those 
o{  Mederi  in  East  Gothland,  where  the  attraction  of  a  military  spectacle,  j 
a  powerful  one  to  a  people  naturally  warlike,  draws  the  curious  to  thej 
camps  where  the  national  troops  are  exercised.  These  meetings  do  not 
resemble  any  of  those  that  take  place  in  our  climates:  an  eye  witness  of 
these  festivals  tells  us,  that  dinners  under  the  tent  and  balls  in  the  open 
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air  succeed  military  evolutions;  the  sound  of  the  violin  mixes  itself  with 

the  rolling  of  the  drum:  valour  and  beauty  there  divide  empire. 

The  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  much  more  enlii?htened  than  r    „.     .. 
-n.  .      .    f.  '.  ,T-w^-i  il     Education. 

r  ranee,   surpasses  in  iniormation  not  only  Prussia  but  the  * 

British  isles:  in  Norway,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  spread  over 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country;  saving-banks  are  established  in 
every  province;  granaries  for  the  surplus  grain  are  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent places;  prison  discipline  has  brought  back  to  honourable  sentiments 
unfortunate  beings  formerly  hardened  in  crime.  In  Sweden  every  pea- 
sant can  read,  all  know  their  rights,  all  join  to  a  reasonable  attachment 
to  their  religion,  an  attachment  no  less  ardent  to  a  form  of  government 
which  has  for  ages  protected  their  liberty.  Besides,  there  is  . 
little  depravity  of  manners,  especially  out  of  cities;  and  thus  ' 
no  need  for  those  restraining  measures,  which,  under  the  guise  of  main- 
taining tranquillity,  are  too  often  made  use  of  to  render  legitimate  the  abuse 
of  force,  when  we  ought  only  to  have  in  view  the  rule  of  order  and  jus- 
tice. The  security  of  roads  is  not  intrusted  to  gendarmes:  this  military 
police  is  in  Sweden  unknown,  because  it  is  there  useless:  at  intervals  we 
meet  with  peace-officers,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  lend  their  aid  when 
necessary.  The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  done  by  publishing  in  the 
churches  the  names  of  those  who  ought  to  make  part  of  the  militia,  and 
this  simple  appeal  is  enough  to  lead  the  youth  to  complete  the  number 
wanted.''  The  taxes  are  levied  in  the  same  way,  by  announcing  from  the 
pulpit  the  quota  of  each  citizen:  these  burdens,  which  press  equally  upon 
all,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  income:  indi-  •  ^^^ 
rect  taxes  are  unknown.  The  Swedish  navy  occupies  the  third  ' 
rank  in  Europe;  it  draws  its  recruits  from  the  merchant  service,  and, 
although  not  considerable,  because  government  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
increase  the  matériel,  yet,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  merit,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
on  equal  terms  a  Swedish  ship  of  war  has  the  advantage  over  a  Russian. 

The  laws  are  wise,  clear,  and  precise.  Excepting  some  mo-  . 
difications  adopted  under  Gustavus  III.  (who  abolished  the  ' 
torture)  and  under  the  successors  of  that  prince,  the  code  in  use  is  that 
which  was  drawn  up  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  I.  The  punishment  of  death  is  not  abolished,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  it  is  rare,  because  there  are  fewer  murders  committed  in  Sweden 
than  elsewhere,  and  this  punishment  is  not  pronounced  but  when  the  ac- 
cused makes  confession  of  his  crime.  In  civil  cases,  the  two  parties 
pay  each  their  proportion  of  the  expense:  he  who  loses  is  never  found 
liable  in  the  expense.  A  new  code  of  laws  is  about  to  be  discussed  by 
the  Diet. 

The  constitution  fixed  under  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.,  the  t  Government, 
consequence  of  the  revolution  which  baffled  the  plans  of  the  ^  ^'^'-• 
senate  and  nobility,  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  Swedish  government.  The 
monarchical  power  is  hereditary;  but  females  are  excluded.  The  king  of 
Sweden  is  perhaps,  of  all  constitutional  monarchs  in  Europe,  the  one 
whose  power  is  most  limited.  He  does  not  attain  majority  till  twenty- 
one;  from  his  eighteenth  year  to  that  age,  he  may  sit  in  the  different 
councils,  but  he  has  no  deliberative  voice  ;  if  he  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  armies,  or  if  he  quit  the  kingdom  from  any  other  motive,  he  must 
confide  the  administration  to  a  regency,  composed  of  four  members  of 
the  council  of  state  and  of  the  minister  of  justice.  If  his  absence  lasts 
more  than  a  year,  or  if  any  indisposition  prevents  him,  during  the  same 
space  of  time,  from  attending  to  business,  the  Council  of  State  convokes 
the  diet,  {Stoenderne,)  or  the  States  General,  which  must  adopt  some  mea- 

h  Men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  serve.    They  form  five 
classes. 

Vol.  V.^4  P 
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sure  for  the  security  of  the  country.     Until  this  is  done,  the  foreign  ana- 
bassadors  cannot  approach  within  twenty-four  leagues  of  the  place  where 
the  States  are  assembled.     The  Senate,  or  Court  of  Peers,  is  composed    , 
Council  of      I  of  twenty-two  members.     Twelve  counsellors  of  the  crown 
State.  1  form  a  council  corresponding  to  our  Council  of  State  ;  it  gives 

its  advice,  and  the  king  decides.'   The  king  appoints  to  all  employments,    j 
and  has  the  right  of  conferring  pardons  ;  but  he  cannot  make  any  new  -' 
laws,  or  interpret  old  ones,  raise  taxes,  or  declare  war,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states,  which  he  alone  has  the  power  of  convoking.    No  judg- 
ment can  be  given  by  a  warrant.     The  law  guarantees  the  rights  and  pro-    , 
perty  of  the  citizens.     The  liberty  of  the  press  is  among  the  number  of  | 
fundamental  laws,  which  cannot  be  modified  without  the  participation  of 
States-  I  both  monarch  and  states.     The  States  have  under  their  ma- 

Generai.  I  nagement  the  public  debt  and  the  national  bank.  They  are 
composed  of  four  orders:  the  noblesse,  in  which  order  each  noble  family 
has  its  representative;  the  clergy,  represented  by  the  bishops,  as  well  as 
by  the  pastors  chosen  in  each  chapter;  the  burgesses,  whose  deputies  are 
chosen  by  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  peasantry,  chosen 
by  themselves  in  their  assemblies.  Each  deputy  must  be  25  years  com- 
plete, must  belong  to  one  of  these  orders,  and  profess  the  protestant  reli- 
gion. The  deputies  of  the  nobility  are  the  most  numerous,  an  inconve- 
nience modified  by  an  important  regulation,  which  does  not  admit  of 
voting  individually,  but  by  orders.  The  States  assemble  usually  every 
five  years,  unless  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  king- 
dom of  Norway  participates  in  the  advantages  which  this  constitution 
presents,  and  which,  in  time,  the  progress  of  light  will  without  doubt  im- 
'  prove;  but  it  has  only  one  legislative  chamber,  {Storthings)  whose  mem- 
bers enjoy  no  distinction  one  above  another. 

Industry  t  Industry  is  little  drawn  out  in  Sweden,  and  still  less  in  Nor- 
and  Trade.  1  ^-^y^  There  are  reckoned  in  Sweden  only  7000  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds,  and  3000  traders.  The  government  has  for  several  years 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  of 
cloth,  of  glass  and  china;  but  the  amount  of  these  is  far  from  supplying 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
partisans  of  the  prohibitory  system.  It  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
Sweden  to  abandon  several  branches  of  manufacture,  which  are  only  sup- 
ported by  a  system  of  severe  custom-house  regulations,  and  to  give  more 
scope  to  the  working  her  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  cobalt  ;  to  her  trade 
in  wood  for  building,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
riches,  if  the  re-production  of  the  forests  is  attended  to; — to  the  manu- 
facture of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  for  which  Stock- 
holm enjoys  some  celebrity; — to  her  tan-works  and  manufacture  of  gloves, 
a  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  Swedes  have  few  rivals; — to  her  foun- 
dries which  procure  for  her  so  great  advantages;  to  her  cordage  manu- 
facture, in  which  the  town  of  Fahlun  excels  ;♦— to  the  making  of  vases, 
and  other  ornamental  articles  in  porphyry,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the 
population  of  Elfevedal,  in  the  prefecture  of  Stora  Kopparberg; — to  the 
productive  fishery  of  the  cod  and  the  herring; — in  fine,  to  the  building  of 
ships,  so  much  in  request  by  foreigners.  Tlie  extension  of  these  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry  would  present  to  her  means  of  augmenting  her 
trade,  already  so  important,  and  would  procure  her  a  crowd  of  articles 
which  she  cannot  fabricate  at  the  same  price  with  other  nations.  By  this 
means  she  would  also  give  up  the  prohibition  of  wine,  tea,  rum,  and  other 
commodities  foreign  to  her  climate, — a  prohibition  which  has  no  other 
advantage  than  to  keep  up  bands  of  smugglers;  by  this  means  she  would 

'  Sveriges  och  Norriges  Calender  for  aret  1829:     Almanac  of  Sweden  and  Norway  fop 
1829. 
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also  find,  in  more  extended  relations,  the  means  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tions of  a  soil,  where  agriculture  is  perhaps  more  advanced  than  in  any 
other  agricultural  country,  and  which  even  exports  cornj  by  this  means, 
too,  she  would  increase  the  advantages  which  she  has,  of  transporting  in 
her  vessels,  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  her  own,  the  mer- 
chandise of  foreign  nations.  But  the  Swedish  nation  may  expect  every 
thing  from  the  future;  the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  Gothic  prejudices;  the  States  are  unanimous  in  their  desires  to 
secure  the  public  prosperity.  The  stubborn  partisans  of  commercial  re- 
strictions have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  duties  on  colonial 
commodities  imported  by  the  North  Americans;  freedom  of  trade  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  proclaimed  in  Sweden. 

The  government  favours  everywhere  the  use  of  vaccination,  .  Améliora- 
the  division  of  lands,  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  establish-  '  tions. 
ment  of  colonies  to  render  useful  the  lands  newly  brought  under  culture, 
the  cultivation  of  the  oak,  and  the  ameliorating  the  quality  of  wool. 
Canals  and  roads  are  multiplying;  measures  are  adopting  to  render  more 
equal,  and  consequently  more  supportable,  the  burden  of  military  service;"^ 
the  organization  of  communes  and  departments  is  undergoing  the  changes 
desired  by  the  people;^  the  lands  are  almost  all  of  them  registered;  steam- 
vessels  establish  frequent  communications  between  the  maritime  towns;"* 
in  fine,  the  increase  of  population  since  1821,  is  such,  that  in  61  years  it 
will  be  doubled;"  an  evident  proof  of  general  prosperity.  We  may  then 
say  with  confidence,  that  the  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  enjoy,  under 
the  protection  of  a  government  constitutionally  free,  a  happiness  guaran- 
teed by  the  present  generation  to  posterity. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  SWEDISH  MONARCHY. 

Table  of  the  Divisions,  Geographical  and  Administrative,  ancient  and  modern, 

of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.'^ 

KINGDOM  OF  SWEDEN. 

Surface,  22051  Square  Leagues. 

Population  per  square  league,  127  inhabitants. 

I.   Southern  Region — Gothland  or  Gothia.*» 

Ancient  Provinces.  Prefectures.  Cities.(c)  Population. 

fLiNKOEPINGt  3,000 

^ster-Goethland  or  >  y  .   ,        •  J  Norkoeping  2,900 

Ostrogothia  3  i^inkoeping  <^^  Wadstena  1,400 

LSoederkoeping  900 

^  In  Norway  the  conscription  has  been  several  years  established;  the  duration  of  mili- 
tary service  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

'  See  account  of  the  general  administration  of  the  kingdom,  dated  at  the  palace  of 
Stockholm,  the  15th  Nov.  1828-     Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  Février,  1829. 

™  Report  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  to  the  last  legislative  assembly  of  Norway. 
.»  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  Statistics,  made  to  the  king,  on  population, &c. 
Stockholm,  1828.     Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  Mars,  1829. 

»  M.  Ad.  Balbi  calls  it  the  Norwegian- Swedish  monarchy;  but  he  proposes  the  name 
of  Swedo- Norwegian  as  softer  in  pronunciation. 

^  M.  Hagelstam,  a  learned  Swedish  geographer,  divides  the  kingdom  into  three  great 
parts;  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  twenty-four  laen  or  prefectures,  which  have 
come  in  place  of  the  ancient  division  into  provinces. 

«:  The  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics  are  pointed  out  by  the  marks  f  and  +. 
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Ancient  Provinces. 


Smceland  or  Sma- 
land  ^ 


Bleking 


Prefectures. 

Calmar 

Joenkoeping 

Kronoberg 

Bleking 


Dalsland  and  West-  >  j,,f^^^ 
ergothland  3 


Westergothland  or 
Westrogothia. 


Halland 


Scaane  or  Scania      ^ 


Skaraborg 


Goeteborg  or  Got 

tenburg,  and 
_Bohus 

Helmstadt 


Christianstadt 


Malmoehus 


Gothland  (Island  of)     Gothland 


Cities. 

r  Calmar! 
"l  Westerwik 
l^Borgholm*^ 

rjoENKOEPlNGt 

<  Adelfors 
(^Ekesjoe 

Wexio 
TCarlscrona 
i  Ronneby 
I^Carlshamn 
TWenersborg 
!  Boeroes 
i  Trollhoetan 
LA  mal 
TMariestadt 

<  Lidkoeping 
(^Skara 

pGOTTENBURG 

-J  Marstrand 

^,  Uddevalla 
LStroemstad 
i  Helmstadt 

<  Warberg 
f  Laholm 

r  Christianstadt 

<  Engelholm 
I^Cimbrishamn 

fMALMOE 

Ystadt 
«^  Lund 
I  Landskrona 
LHelsinborg 

WiSBY 


II.  Central  Region — Svealand  or  Sweden. 


Upland 


Upsala 


Upland  and  Soeder-  >  „^     ,  ,    , 
^       1     A  >  Stockholm 

manland  5 


Soedermanland  or 
Sudermania 

Westmanland  or 
Westmania 


Westmanland  and 


iciaj 


{  Nykoeping 
Westeras 
Œrebro 


Nerike  or  Nericia 
Wermeland  Carlstadt 


'  In  the  Isle 


fUpSALA^ 

I  Loefsta 
«^  Elskalerby 
I  Soederfers 
LDannemora 

r  Stockholm 
Drottningholm 
«^  Nortelge 
I  Soedertelge 
LVexholm 
TNykoeping 
"S  Strengnœs 
LEskilstuna 
''WesterasI 
Sala 
Arboga 
.Keeping 
Œrebro 
Nora 

-  Askersund 
S  Carlstadt 
c  Christineham 
of  Œland. 


Population. 
4,500 
3,400 
500 
3,000 
500 
1,100 
1,300 
11,000 
300 
3,400 
1,500 
2,000 
500 
800 
1,100 
1,500 
1,000 
24,000 
1,200 
4,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,300 
900 
3,000 
500 
700 
6,000 
2,600 
3,200 
3,800 
4,000 
3,800 


4,500 

1,500 

600? 

500? 

400 

79,000 

3,500 

800 

500 

500 

2,300 

1,100 

1,500 

3,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,200 

3,000 

800 

800 

2,200 

2,000 


Ancient  Provinces. 

Dalarne  or  Dale 
carlia 
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Prefectures. 


Cities. 
C Falun 
Stora-Kopperberg  <  Hedemora 
(  Avesta 
Gestrikland  or  Ges-"^ 

tricia,  and  !  P  fl  I     ' 

Helsingland   or  Hel-  f  ^ 


rOEFLEf 

<  Soederhamm 


LHuddikeswall 


singia  J 

III.  Northern  Region — Norrland,  or  the  country  of  the  North. 


659 

Population. 

4,700 

800 

700 

6,000 
1,400 

1,500 


Norrbotten,  TPitea 

Wester-Botten,  or"^  or  <  Lulea 

Westbothnia,       i  Northern  Bothnia  (_  Gellivara 
and  Lappmark,    j  Wester-Botten,      1 
or  Laponia         J  or  >Umea 

Western  Bothnia  J 
Medelpad  and         "J  C  H  + 

Angermanland,   l  Wester-Norrland   <  ç, 
or  Angermania  J 
Joemtland,  or         1 

>  Joemtland 


iundswall 


Jemtia,  and 
Herje  Œdalen     J 


5  jEstersund 
C  Ljusnedal 


800 
1,000 
1,100 

1,100 

1,800 
1,600 

200 
150 


KINGDOM  OF  NORWAY/ 

Surface  16,668  Square  Leagues. 

Population  per  Square  League,  63  Inhabitants. 

I.   Southern  Region — Soedenfield,  or  to  the  south  of  the  mountains. 


Diocesses. 

Districts. 

Cities. 

Population. 

Aggershuus 

; 

\  CHRISTIANAf 

'  Droebak 
'Moss 

20,600 
1,400 
1,400 

Smaalehnen 

* 

Friderikshald 
Friderikstad 
'Hoff 

4,000 

2,300 

? 

Hedemarken 

« 

Kongsvinger 
Elverum 

400 
3,000 

Aggershuus   < 

Christian 

CLessoe 

]}  Biri 

? 
? 

"Kongsberg 

7,000 

Buskerud 

< 

Modum 
Drammen 
^Eger 

4,500 
6,000 
2,000 

County  of  Jal; 

sberg, 

Tonsberg 

1,500 

County  of  Laurvig  - 

to 

f  Laurvig 

[  Frideriksvoern 

1,800 
600 

«  Norway  is  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  and  into  four  diocesses,  composed  of 
sixteen  districts  or  bailiwicks,  and  two  counties. 

'  We  do  not  mark  the  capital  of  each  district,  because  neither  the  travels  of  M.  de 
Schubert,  nor  the  map  of  Mr.  Hagelstaro,  nor  the  royal  almanac  of  Sweden,  point  them 

DUt. 
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Diocesses. 


Districts. 

I  Bradsberg 
Nedenœs 


r 


Christiansand*^ 

I  Mandai 

LStavanger 


Cities. 

Ç  Skeen 

I  Porsgrund 

Arendal 
C  Christiansand 
I  Mandai 

Stavanger 


Population. 
1,800 
1,500 
1,700 
4,900 
1,600 
2,400 


II.  Central  Region — Nordenfleld,  or  the  north  of  the  mountains. 


SoendreBergenhuus  <^         i  x^i  /u  \ 

I  °  I  Rosendahl  (barony) 

Bergen  <^  flndvig 

j  Nordre  Bergenhuus<  Vug 

l_  (^Leganger 

'o       J      T-»       4.U  •      ^  Drontheim 
Soendre  Drontheim  <  ^3 

^  Koeraas 

TLevanger 

Drontheim     «^  Nordre  Drontheim  i  Stoerdalen 

(_Skogn 

r>^«,^^oi  Ç  Christiansund 

Romsdal  <  ^^r  u 

/  Molde 


20,800 

3,900 

? 

3,200 

9,000 

3,000 

300 

? 


III.  Northern  Region— Nordland,  or  the  country  of  the  north. 

fBoDOOE 

I  Alstahang  - 

J  Islands^^West  Vangen-\ 


Drontheim 


Nordland 


Finmark 


<: 


and  East  Vangen 
Island  Langren 
.Island  Hindœen 
'Tromsoe 
Altengard 
Hammerfest 
Wardœehuus 
Islands  Sengen 
'  Soroee 

_ Mageroe 


,600 
800 


300 
? 


4,000 


800 
2,000 


Colonies  of  the  Suédo-Norwegian  Monarchy. 
Archipelago  of  the  Antilles^^Island  of  St.  Bartholomew 

Movement  of  the  Population  since  the  last  Census, 


1 6,000 


Sweden 


Nobles 
Ecclesiastics 

Burgesses  (not  including  civil  > 
functionaries)  3 

•^  Peasantry 

Civil  functionaries 
Army  "J  Officers  2, 

and    >  Soldiers  and  7 
^Navy  J      seamen      3 


2,200"! 
60,160  f 


20,500" 
14,000 

57,330 

2,636,540 
9,270 

62,360 


>  2,800,000 


Total  population  in  1826 
Total  population  in  1815,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Hagelstams 


2,800,000 
?  2,465,000 


Increase  from  1815  to  1826  335,000 

See  Reise  durch  das  Westliche  Schweden  Norwegen  und  Finland,  by  M.  Schubert. 


Norway 
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Brought  forward 

r Inhabitants  of  cities  105,000 

<                       of  frontiers  10,600 

(_                     of  the  country  934,400 

Total  population  in  1826  1,050,000 

Total  population  in  18 15^^  886,400 

Increase  from  1815  to  1826  163,600 


} 
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2,816,000 
1,050,000 


Total  Population     3,866,000 
Table  of  births  in  Sweden, 


Years. 

Legiiiiuate. 

Illegitimate. 

Total 
general. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

3,218 
3,595 
3,548 
3,316 
3,344 

Females. 

Total. 

1821 
1822 

1823 
1824 
1825 

43,938 
44,647 
46,639 
44,477 
47,751 

41,868 
42,737 
44,440 
42,606 
45,863 

85,806 
87,384 
91,079 
87,083 
93,614 

3,048 

3,632 
3,178 
o,oo7 

6,266 
6,925 
7,180 
6,494 
6,701 

92,072 
94,309 
98,259 
93,577 
100,315 

Total 

227,452 

217,514 

444,966 

17,021 
3,404 
2,997 

16,545 

33,566 

478,532 

Average  for  these  5  years 
Average  for  the  5  pre-"^ 
ceding  years,     viz.  C 
from  1816  to  1820    J 

Annual     increase     of^ 
births  during  the  5  v 
last  years                   j 

45,490 
40,634 

43,503 
38,724 

88,993 
79,358 

3,309 
2,898 

6,713 
5,895 

95,706 
85,253 

4,856 

4,779 

9,635 

407 

411 

818 

10,453i 

Table  of  Mortality  in  Sweden, 


Males. 

Females. 

Totol. 

33,466 

32,950 

66,416 

30,500 

28,890 

59,390 

28,802 

27,265 

56,067 

29,071 

27,185 

56,256 

29,180 

27,285 

56,465 

151,019 

143,5/^5 

294,594 

8,316 

6,887 

15,203 

1821 
1822  - 
1823 

1824  - 
1825 

Total 
Children  under  one  year 


In  the  above  five  years  there  were  reckoned  among  the  deaths'—- 

Children  still-born  -  -  .  . 

Children  stifled  in  bed  by  their  mothers  or  nurses 
Children  murdered 

Adults  do.  -  -  -  . 

Persons  drowned  -  -  _  _ 

Suicides      -  -  .  .  _ 

Deaths  from  drunkenness  .  _  . 

Killed  by  lightning  _  .  . 

Condemned  to  death  and  executed 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

r. 

8. 


12,623 

388 

12 

35 

1,126 

151 

oO 

6 
7 


h  See  work  last  cited. 

■'  The  illegitimate  births  during  the  last  five  years  are  to  the  total  births  as  1  to  13.3710. 
During  the  five  preceding  years  they  were  as  1  to  14.172. 
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Tables  of  marriages  in  Sweden, 


1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

Total  93,819  25,042  118,861 

Classification  of  families  in  Sweden,  according  to  the  number  of  individuals 

composing  them.     End  of  \B25. 

Of  2  individuals  .                 .                 -                 .                    77,334 

Of  3  to  5  -                   -                   -                   -                   -           244,641 

Of  6  to  10           -  -                   -                   -                   -                     181,361 

Of  10  to  15  -                   -                   -                   -                   -              16,076 

Above  15             -  -                   -                   -                   -                         2,643 


reen  unmaineu 
persons. 

ceiweeu  wmowers  anu 
unmarried  persons. 

Total. 

17,708 

5,182 

22,890 

19,026 

5,405 

24,431 

19,017 

4,976 

23,993 

18,971 

4,936 

23,907 

19,097 

4,543 

23,640 

Total  of  families             -  -            522,055 

Pauperism  in  Sweden.     End  of  1825. 

Poor  residing  in  private  houses                 -                 -  -            9,664 

receiving  aid  at  home                _                 .  -                      8,991 

in  alms-houses                     -,            -                 -  -            2,033 

in  hospitals                 _                 -                 -  -                         528 

Total                -                  -  -           21,216 

Prisoners  in  both  kingdoms  in  1827. 


In  Sweden,  about  ....  1,838 

In  Norway  ...»  862 

Average  of  Trade  in  Sweden. 


2,700 


1050  manufactories,  employing  7,200  >    ^  «40,000,  or  in  fr.  15,390,000 

workmen,  produce  annually,  per  rixd.  3 
The  exports  in  iron  and  other  metals,  1 

including  wheat,  may  be  estimated  j^  12, 188,000,  or  in  fr.  27,423,000 

at  about,  rixd.  J 

Imports  of  all  kinds,  rixd.  14,294,000,  or  in  fr.  32,161,500 

View  of  different  professions  in  1 827. 

InSwedwi.        In  ^orway 

Clergymen                  ....  3,193  415 

Other  individuals  belonging  to  the  church  3,753 

Professors  and  teachers             .                 .  .               763  47 

Public  functionaries           .                 .                  •  4,375  304 

Physicians  and  surgeons           .                  .  .               391  118 

Arcliitects           ....  11                     ^ 

Employed  at  saltpetre  works                     .  .              300 

Do.         the  domains  of  the  crown              .  1,180  460 

Do.          the  customs,  &ic.                     .  .             1,326  313     I 

Do.         mines,  forests,  8cc.         .                 .  474  37 
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Employed  at  police 
Bridges  and  roads 

f  Land  and  sea  officers 
Subalterns 


Arm 


273 

103 

483 

15 

1,872 

798 

2,511 

1,153 

130 

70 

43,113 

12,533 

711 

417 

779 

1,613 

J  Cadets  (from  the  Academy  of  Carlberg) 
^'  j  Soldiers  and  seamen 
I  Musicians  and  drummers 
^Pilots  and  lig-hthouse  keepers 

Navy  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

Sbips  oi' the  line.  Frigates.  Inferior  ships.  Total. 

12  13  60  85 

Finances  of  the  two  Kingdoms. 

Revenue  in  fr.  42,000,000.  Debt  in  fr.  200,000,000. 


BOOK  CXLIX. 

EUROPE. 

Europe  continued. — Description  of  Denmark  and  of  the  Fœroe  Isles. 

What  sublime  recollections  are  connected  with  the  history  of  this  small 
Peninsula,  which,  washed  on  the  east  by  the  north  sea,  on  the  west  by 
the   strait  of  Cattegat,  and  on  the  north  by  that  of  the   Skager-Rack; 
îîanked  on  the  east  by  large  islands,  and  on  the  west  by  a  small  archipe- 
ago,  interposes  between  Sweden  and  Norway!     The  cradle  of  the  formi- 
dable Cimôrî,  the  ancients  called  it  Cimbrica  Chersonesics.  From  this  country 
:here  issued,  one  hundred  years  before  our  era,  those  tribes  which,  joined 
:o  several  others  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  ravaged  Gaul  and 
Helvetia,  made  Italy  tremble,   several  times  defeated  the  Romans,  and 
*vere  at  last  themselves  defeated  by  Marius.    The  same  people,  under  the 
lame  of  Jutes  and  Anglic  some  centuries  afterwards,  invaded  England,  and, 
jeing  hardy  navigators,  swelled  that  swarm  of  pirates  from  Norway  and 
5weden,  confounded  during  the  middle  age  under  the  name  of  Normans, 
he  terror  of  the  rest  of  Europe  for  a  period  of  several  centuries.* 

Jiitla?id,  which  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula,  inhabited  .  Limits  of 
)y  the  Jutes,  whose  name  it  bears;  the  dutchy  of  Sleswick,  an  '  Denmark. 
sthmus,  which,  with  Holstein  and  the  dutchy  of  Lauenburg  adjoining  to 
It,  was  peopled  by  xheAngli;  the  isles  oï Fionia  or  Funen,  Zealand^  Laaland, 
lind  several  others  of  less  importance,  form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
jind  present  an  extent  of  more  than  1500  leagues  of  coast. 
At  the  sight  of  these  countries,  which  are  separated  by  several  straits, 
angerous  from  their  shoals  as  well  as  from  their  impotent  breadth,  such 
s  the  Sound,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  one  is  tempted  to  broach  a 
juestion  that  has  been  more  than  once  agitated,  and  the  solution  of  which 
ivides  in  opinion  such  literary  men  as,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the 

*In  the  nin-th  century,  these  words  were  added  to  the  Litany:  A  furore  Normanonint, 
ra  nos,  0  Domine. 
Vol.  v.— 4  Q 
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Diminution 
of  the 
Baltic  Sea. 


Baltic,  are  favourably  situated  for  verifying  known  facts  and  making  new 
observations.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  <leclension  in  the 
level  of  this  sea?  Olof  Dalin  says,  that  on  the  side  of  Sweden, 
it  annually  loses  a  half  inch;  Andreas  Celsius  has  calculated 
that  its  diminution  is  four  inches  five  lines  every  hundred  years;  Pontop- 
pidan  has  made  the  same  observation  on  the  coasts  of  Denmark;''  Berg- 
man regards  this  fact  as  incontestible.  After  a  careful  examination,  we 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  the  diminution  is  very  unequal;  that 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  it  may  perhaps  he  stated  at  four  feet  in  a  century, 
while  it  is  only  two  feet  on  the  coast  of  Calmar,  and  still  less  on  that  of 
Denmark.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islets  on  the  north  side  of  the  Baltic, 
persuaded  of  this  change  of  level,  attribute  it,  not  to  the  diminution  of 
the  waters,  but  to  the  elevating  the  soil.  It  is  true,  that  many  geological, 
facts  prove  that  the  old  rocks  have  been  raised  at  a  very  remote  period, 
by  a  force  acting  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  its  surface;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  such  risings  exist  at  this  day.  Besides,  although  it  is  na- 
tural to  think  that  the  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
and  other  causes  equally  slow,  ought  to  contribute,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  the  diminution  of  the  depth  of  seas;  yet,  after  all,  the  diminution  o 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  a  sea  with  neither  flux  nor  reflux,  may  be  a  mere 
illusion.  The  alluvions  which  the  great  and  small  rivers  bear  thither, 
drive  back,  as  in  other  seas,  its  boundaries  in  some  places:  and  the  equal 
motion  of  its  waters,  even  when  raised  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  also 
favours  the  idea  of  diminution.  In  one  place,  cities,  formerly  on  the  coast, 
are  now  at  a  distance  from  it;  elsewhere,  rocks,  covered  at  one  time  by 
the  highest  waters,  are  now  visible:  these  facts  seem  to  confirm  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  level, — a  theory  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  probable 
than  the  contrary  hypothesis,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  certain  old  observ- 
ers, that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  are  higher  than  those  of  the  ocean." 

I  Denmark  is  only  a  prolongation  of  the  vast  plains  which, 
eoogy-  I  towards  the  cast  and  south,  border  this  sea.  The  highest  in- 
equalities of  soil  in  the  dutchies  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  do  not  exceed 
1000  feet.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Danish  islands;  the  mountains  of  Fionia 
and  those  in  the  centre  of  Zealand,  being  only  hills.  The  soil,  even  to  a 
considerable  depth,  is  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  the  deposits  of  allu- 
vions, which  every  where  contain  a  chalky  sediment.  The  clay  supports 
the  sand:  in  thé' former,  which  is  ordinarily  of  a  bluish  colour,  are  found 
a  great  number  of  marine  shells,  which  have  in  part  preserved  their  ori- 
ginal colours,  and  similar  shells  to  many  of  which  are  found  in  the  sea, 
as  if  to  prove  to  the  observer,  that  this  clay  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
formations  of  those  with  which  we  are  acquaitited  in  geology.  On  some 
parts  of  the  coast,  this  earth  occasionally  contains  trunks  of  trees  half 
Veretabie  i  decomposed,  and  not  only  impressions,  but  entire  strata  of 
fossils.  1  plants  of    the   family   called   aroideae^  several  individuals   of 

which  perfectly  resemble  the  zostera-marina.  The  upper  sand  is  some- 
limes  mixed  with  reddish  clay;  and  remains  of  plants  are  found  there, 
-which  would  seem  to  have  been  carbonized.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
northern  Jutland  this  diluvial  sand  contains  the  remains  of  the  bones  of  \ 
those  large  animals  so  IVequent  elsewhere  in  similar  deposits;  but  in  seve- 
ral other  parts  of  Denmark,  these  remains  are  found  in  the  same  sand. 
The  savant  who  furnishes  us  with  these  remarks,''  declares  that  he  never 
found  but  in  one  place,  round  blocks  of  granite  rocks,  such  as  are  found 

•>  In  his  Geog^raphy,  intituled  Danish  Atlas. 

c  Consult  the  Observations  of  M.  N.  llrunrona  on  the  Diminution  of  the  lialtic  Se% 
accompanied  with  Kemarks  by  M.  Hocllstroem.  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock* 
hohn,  1823,  \?,2\: 

'^  Memoir  of  M.  Docteur  Tingel,  upon  the  diluviwu  y^wOi  alluvium  of  Northern  Jutland,  i 
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lorn  from  the  Norwegian  mountains.  Another  savant^  is  of  opinion,  that 
these  masses  of  rock  have  been  conveyed  by  the  ice,  as  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  some  countries  father  to  the  north.  What  proves  that  this  sand  be- 
longs to  another  epocha  than  the  clay  which  it  covers,  is,  that  even  when 
the  clay  presents  an  irregular  or  undulated  appearance,  the  sand  is  always 
in  a  horizontal  position.  In  the  Vindsyssel^  in  place  of  sand  there  are  strata 
of  peat  or  turf  of  a  great  extent,  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  are 
covered  by  the  sand  of  the  downs.  This  peat  forms  a  good  article  of 
fuel.  The  isle  of  Fionia  presents  the  same  geological  organization  as 
continental  Denmark;  thus,  the  uj)per  marine  sediments  represented  by 
the  blue  clay  in  Jutland,  develop  themselves  in  Holstein  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  present  in  the  hilly  part  of  that  dutchy,  beds  of  stone  for  build- 
ing; while  in  the  same  way  in  Fionia,  they  find  chalk,  clay,  the  grosser 
limestone  proper  for  building,  and  peat.  In  Zealand,  the  chalky  earth  ap- 
peai*s  to  have  been  renewed  by  the  waters  since  its  formation.  The  island 
of  Bornholm,  which  is  much  nearer  Sweden  than  Denmark,  differs  from 
the  latter  country  and  its  islands;  there,  granite  rocks  support  deposits  of 
different  ages,  even  including  those  which  show  the  commencement  of  a 
chalky  formation.^  After  the  view  we  have  just  given  of  the  geological 
constitution  of  Denmark,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  learn  that  it  does 
not  contain  metals  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  wrought. 

We  have  said  that  the  straits  which  divide  the  Danish  isles,  present  a 
difficult  navigation;  and  the  shallows,  the  rapid  currents,  waves  short  and 
precipitous,  concur  to  render  the  whole  coast  very  dangerous,  especially 
that  of  Jutland.     The  rivers  of  Jutland,  and  of  the  dutchies  of  Sleswick 
and  Holstein  are  inconsiderable,  but  the  country  is  compensated  for  this 
loss  by  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrate  the  coun-  .  Arms  of  the 
try  to  a  great  distance,  and  render  more  commodious  the  sea-  '  sea  and  baye. 
ports  established  there.     The  Danes  call  them  Fiords^  (in  Scotland,  i^/rM« 
Fréta.)     Some  years  ago  the  most  important  was  the  Lym-Fiord^  in  the 
northern  part  of  Jutland:  its  entrance  was  into  the  Cattegat,  and  it  ter- 
minated in  a  neck  of  land  washed  by  the  north  sea;  but  this  narrow  isth- 
mus could  not  resist  the  violence  of  the  waves;  in  February,  1825,  a  breach 
■was  made  in  it,  and  the  Lym-Fiord,  which  towards  the  west  assumes  the 
iform  of  a  large  lake,  (in  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  island  of  Mors^  open 
ito  the  east  and  west,  has  transformed  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland 
into  a  long  and  irregular  island.     The    opening  Avhich  has  been    thus 
made  is  unfortunately  of  no  commercial  advantage:  it  is  not  navigable, 
and  probably  will  never  be  so,  because  it  would  occasion  an  expense  too 
considerable  to  finish  what  nature  has  commenced.     The  most  important 
of  the  other  inlets  of  the  sea  are  the  Rijigkioebing-Fiord  and  the  Nissum- 
Fiord,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula;  the  Flensburg- Fiord  and  the 
Schley,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sleswick;  the  Odensee-Fiord  on  the  north 
side  of  Fionia;  and  lastly,  the  Ise-Fiord  and  the  Roeskilde-Fiord  on  the  north 
side  of  Zealand.     There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  in  continental  Den- 
mark, and  in  its  islands.     Jutland  contains  twenty-five,  Sleswick  one,  and 
Holstein  three;  in  the  island  of  Zealand  they  count  at  least  twelve,  and 
several  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Fionia.     It  is  calculated  that  the  lakes  and 
marshes  cover  a  one-and-twentieth  part  of  the  surface  of  Denmark;  that 
a  seventy-eighth  part  is  occupied  by  the  channels  of  rivers;  and,  in  fine, 
(.hat  wit/hout  counting  the  bays,  inlets  of  the  sea,  and  canals,  the  waters 
form   one-sixteenth  of  the  surface  of  the  kingdom,   computed  at   2865 
•leagues,  of  which  2210  belong  to  the  continent,  and  655  to  the  islands. 
The  three  principal  canals  in  Denmark  are,  that  of  Odensee,  . 
\yhich,  although  of  small  extent,  is  important  to  the  commerce  ' 


,1 


e  Observations  geognostical  andmineralogical,  on  Northern  Jutland,  by  Dr.  BredsdorfF. 
^  Geognostic  Observations  on  Scania  and  the  island  of  Bornholm,  by  Mr.  Forchhammer. 
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of  that  city,  from  its  opening  a  communication  with  the  Great  Belt;  that  ! 
of  the  Sleckenitz,  Avhich,  by  the  junction  of  that  branch  of  the  Trave  with 
the  Delvenau,  an  auxiliary  of  the  Elbe,  connects  that  river  with  the  Bal- 
tic sea;  and  the  canal  of  Slesvng-Holslein^  ihe  greatest  of  the  three,  which, 
carrying  the  waters  of  the  Eider  to  the  gulf  of  Kiel,  re-unites  the  North 
Sea  to  tlie  Baltic.  Other  canals  are  projected,  with  a  view  to  benefitting 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  kingdom. 

Dimeneion':  i  The  length  of  the  continental  provinces,  from  the  course  of 
of  Denmark,  j  ^{-jg  £1))^^  which  traces  in  part  the  southern  limit  of  the  dutchies 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  to  Cape  Skagen  in  the  north,  which  separates 
the  Cattegat  from  the  strait  of  Skager-Rack,  is  107  geographical  leagues; 
their  greatest  breadth  is  38  leagues,  and  the  smallest  11.  In  the  widest  part 
of  the  Danish  Peninsula,  there  is  no  place  distant  from  the  sea  more  than 
14  leagues:  whence  it  happens,  that,  in  spite  of  its  situation,  at  the  northern 
_,,.  I  extremity  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  the  climate  of  Den- 

'  mark  is  warmer  than  its  latitude  indicates.  1  he  abundance 
of  waters,  and  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  cover  the  country  with  vapours 
and  moist  fogs;  during  the  winter,  the  thermometer  descends  from  3  to 
11  degrees,  and  during  the  summer  it  rises  from  12  to  18  degrees;  the 
winds,  whose  force  is  not  arrested  by  any  mountains,  usually  disperse  the 
exhalations  and  mists.  Under  this  foggy  sky,  spring  does  not  adorn  it- 
self with  those  charms,  which,  in  more  temperate  regions,  announce  the 
,  revival  of  nature:  durino-  this  season,  the  weather  is  by  turns 

Seasons.  ,  •  ,  ?.  o  i  i 

'  humid,  tempestuous,  or  Irosty.  Summer,  almost  always  very 
variable,  lasts  only  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August:  to  the  heat  of  the 
day,  the  longest  of  which  is  17  hours,  succeeds  the  coolness  of  the  night. 
Autumn  is  the  finest  of  the  seasons,  but  its  duration  is  short:  the  cold 
weather  returns  in  October,  and  the  month  of  November  passes  in  cold 
rains  and  in  storms.  Winter,  subject  to  almost  incessant  snow  or  rain, 
especially  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  rarely,  however,  sees 
the  coasts  covered  with  ice:  the  shortest  day  lasts  about  seven  hours. 

.        I       The  constant  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  favours  vegetation 

'  in  Denmark;  but  the  violence  of  the  tempests  opposes  the 
growth  of  forest  trees:  a  wind  from  the  north-west,  called  skai,  whose 
pernicious  breath  is  especially  felt  in  May  and  June,  withers  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  whilst  the  west  wind  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  give  them  a  very 

I  marked  inclination.     Of  the  dark  forests,  which,  in  the  tenth 

'  and  eleventh  centuries,  covered  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland,  there 
now  only  remain  long  belts  along  all  its  eastern  side;  Holstein  has  only 
preserved  a  few  fragments  in  the  middle  of  its  heaths;  Lauenburg,  to  the 
south  of  Holstein,  contains  the  forest  of  Sachsenwald,  formerly  much  more 
extensive.  In  these  three  provinces  the  woods  are  composed  of  the  ash, 
the  alder,  the  oak,  but  especially  the  birch  tree:  the  pine  and  the  fir  are 
rare.  The  island  of  Fionia  is  interspersed  with  small  woods;  the  norths 
east  part  of  Zealand,  next  the  borders  of  the  Sound,  and  the  Isle  of  Fal- 
ster  still  contain  several;  and  in  that  of  Bornholm  there  are  to  be  seen 
forests  of  birch.  The  whole  of  the  woods  of  Denmark  form  a  surface  of 
130  square  leagues.  Their  improvident  destruction  near  the  sea-coast, 
has  exposed  the  lands  to  invasion  from  the  sands.  On  the  coasts  grow 
the  common  glass-wort  {salsola  soda;)  the  juniper,  the  myrtle,  the  bramble, 
and  several  other  berry-bearing  shrubs  border  the  highways  and  the  skirts 
of  the  woods;  a  plant  which  the  Danes  call  manna,  {festucajluitans,  Linn.)  | 
throws  out  spontaneously  its  useful  branches  in  several  of  the  islands,  and  ^ 
especially  in  that  of  Laaland:  the  grain  of  it  yields  very  good  meal.  Se- 
veral other  indigenous  vegetables  are  found  useful  in  medicine,  and  also 

I  in  dying.      The  meadows  of  Denmark  present  a  verdure  as 

ea  0W8.    J  |-^ggj^  ^j,  those  of  England:  for  a  long  time  the  cultivator  of 

the  ground  has  been  in  the  practice  of  increasing  its  value  by  draining 
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the  marshes  and  multiplying  artificial  meadows.  There  are,  however,  on' 
the  western  coasts  of  South  Jutland  and  Holstein,  pasturages  naturally 
so  rich  and  so  fertile  as  to  render  all  culture  superfluous.  ^^^  t  ^  ,  • 
Holstein,  Sleswick,  and  Jutland,  they  cultivate  flax  and  hemp^  ^  '^ 
but  although  the  ground  there  has  been  found  to  suit  these  plants,  they 
are  yet  much  neglected.  In  Jutland  they  also  raise  tobacco,  and  sow  a 
good  deal  of  buck-wheat.  The  diff'erent  kinds  of  grain  succeed  everywhere; 
the  produce,  estimated  at  several  millions  of  tons,  or  at  1,300,000,000 
kilogrammes,  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  oats  of  Born- 
holm,  the  rye  of  Jutland,  the  wheat  of  Laaland,  and  the  barley  of  Zealand, 
Sleswick,  and  Holstein,  are  everywhere  esteemed.  The  potato,  cummin, 
mustard,  as  well  as  other  useful  plants,  are  much  cultivated;  and  the 
kitchen-gardens  abound  in  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  and  me- 
lons, of  an  excellent  quality.  These  plants  are  cultivated  also  in  the  fields, 
but  less  extensively  than  in  France  and  Germany.  The  grape  does  not 
ripen  except  in  hothouses,  but  in  the  orchards,  if  peaches  and  apricots 
are  rarer  than  in  France,  the  inhabitants  find  an  ample  compensation  in 
the  culture  of  the  plumb,  the  cherry,  the  pear,  and  especially  the  apple: 
the  apples  of  Gravenstien  in  Sleswick  are  much  famed;  fruits  form  an 
article  of  considerable  export,  especially  to  Sweden  and  Russia. 

In  losing  their  vast  forests,  the  Danish  territory  and  its  isles  •  wiidani- 
have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  tribes  of  the  larger  wild  •  "'''''^• 
animals:  the  wolf,  which  formerly  ravaged  this  country,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared; the  wild  boar  has  become  very  rare;  the  stag  and  the  fallow 
deer  exist  only  in  parks;  the  fox,  the  martin,  the  polecat,  the  rat,  and 
various  other  small  quadrupeds,  are  the  only  ones  that  do  injury  to  pro- 
perty, existing  in  great  numbers.  Game  is  everywhere  abundant  on  the 
coasts  of  Jutland;  hares  are  in  demand  as  agreeable  food;  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  partridges,  snipes,  and  thrushes,  people  the  marshes  and  the  fields; 
swans  live  at  freedom  in  the  gulf  of  Lym-Fiord  and  on  the  islands  of 
Amack  and  Bornholm,  which  they  do  not  quit  till  compelled  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  frost;  the  duck  known  under  the  name  of  eider-duck,  covers 
with  his  soft  down  the  nests  which  he  makes  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
and  promontories:  the  eagle,  and  the  other  large  birds  of  prey,  are  sel- 
dom seen,  and  seem  to  despise  a  country,  which  has  no  heights  sufficiently 
elevated  for  their  dwelling. 

Domestic  animals  form  the  principal  riches  of  Denmark:  .  Domestic 
geese  and  other  fowl  afford  a  considerable  profit  to  those  who  '  a"imais. 
breed  them.  Danish  horses  are  of  two  kinds:  the  one,  small  but  vigor- 
ous, abounds  in  the  islands;  the  other,  large,  strong,  and  elegantly  shaped, 
is  confined  to  Jutland  and  Holstein,  and  sought  after  by  strangers.  Horned 
cattle  are  also  smaller  in  the  isles  than  on  the  mainland;  their  great  num- 
ber, as  well  as  the  number  of  sheep,  whose  breed  has  undergone  the  most 
important  amelioration  during  the  last  twenty  years,  by  crossing  them 
■with  the  breeds  of  Spain  and  England,  attest  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
The  swine  of  Jutland,  sent  in  considerable  herds  into  Holstein,  form,  in 
that  dutchy,  a  double  branch  of  industry;  being  fattened  and  salted  for 
foreign  export.  In  fine,  Denmark  has  long  supplied  the  continent  with 
that  race  of  dogs  called  Danish,  renowned  for  their  strength  and  their 
fidelity,  and  the  small  black-muzzled  dog  called  by  the  French  catdin,  so 
much  sought  after  in  France  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Although  not  so  well  supplied  with  fish  as  those  of  Norway,  . 
yet  the  seas  that  wash  Denmark  amply  reward  the  active  fish-  ' 
erman.  They  not  only  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  with 
food,  but  aff'ord  a  surplus  for  exportation:  the  plaice,  {phuronectes pîatessa,) 
which  is  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Skagen,  is  sold  in  a  dried 
state  to  the  Lubeckers,  who  pack  it  up  neatly,  and  send  it  as  far  as  Italy; 
the  western  coast  of  Sleswick  and  Jutland  is  supplied  with  beds  of  oys- 
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ters;  on  the  borders  of  the  Cattegat  they  catch  abundance  of  lobsters; 
porpoises  and  sea-dogs  are  frequently  caught  in  the  nets  which  they  at 
the  same  time  injure  by  their  size;  the  small  river  of  Slie,  in  Sleswick,  fur- 
nishes a  species  of  herring  which  is  in  some  estimation,  and  that  of  Guden- 
Aa,  the  most  considerable  in  Jutland,  excellent  salmon. 

I       The  Dane  thus  finds  a  certain  means  of  subsistence  in  the 

Commerce.     I  ,  „  .,     .         ,  •         ,         ,  •    ,     i-  i      , 

'  produce  ot  the  soil,  m  the  animals  which  he  rears,  and  the 
fish  of  his  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  He  exports  grain,  cheese,  wool, 
salted  provisions,  tallow,  horse  and  cow  hides,  feathers,  and  fish.  His 
industry  supplies,  besides,  as  articles  of  trade,  coarse  pottery,  hosiery, 
lace,  and  cotton  stuffs;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  exports  have  dimin- 
ished for  several  years  back,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fetters  which 
custom-house  duties  throw  around  trade,  and  to  the  obstacles  which  indi- 
rect taxes  present  to  the  development  of  industry.  Government  ought  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  hops,  wood,  and  oleaginous  plants, — the  rearing 
of  bees,  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  the  making  of  cheese. s 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  Jews,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  established  at  Altona  and  Copenhagen,  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark 
descend,  as  has  been  already  said,  from  one  of  those  ancient  nations, 

t  whose  union  topfether  forms  tKe  Germanic  stock.     The  idiom 

Language.  ,.,.  ,-ti        ir-i  •,  -iit-v-.  i- 

*■  which  is  spoken  in  Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  the  Danish  archi- 
pelago, is  a  dialect  of  the  Scaldic  or  Scandinavian  language;  that  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  the  small  archipelago  lying  near  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick, 
are  two  dialects  of  the  old  Saxon.  It  is  in  these  idioms  we  find  the  signi- 
fication of  the  names  given  to  the  islands  and  provinces  which  compose 
Denmark.  This  name  signifies  low  lands;^  Fionia,  a  beautiful  country  ;  Laa- 
land,  low  country;  Zealand,  a  country  surrounded  with  water.'  Belt  means 
a  girdle;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  Belts  are  long  and  narrow.  The 
name  Jutland  appears  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  the  word  Gothland:  it" 
was  a  country  of  the  Goths.  Holstein,  which  the  Hibernian  chronicles 
call  ffolsaturland,  is  Holsatian  or  woody  Saxony.^  The  Danish  language, 
as  spoken  by  persons  of  education,  is  soft  and  harmonious:  what  distin- 
guishes it  chiefly  from  the  Swedish,  is  the  substitution  of  the  e  in  plac( 
of  a  in  the  greater  part  of  words. 

The  climate  of  Denmark  is  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  is  proved  by  the  proportion  which  the  population  bears  to  the] 
surface  of  the  country.     Possibly,   however,   the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  quantity  of  salted  meat  and  fish  used  by  the  Danes,  may] 
Danish  ciia-    i  have  Contributed  to  render  their  character  dull,patient,and  dif* 
racter.  I  fi^uit  ^q  move.    " Formerly  an  insatiable  conqueror,  now  brave] 

but  pacific;  of  little  enterprise,  but  laborious  and  persevering;  diffident  bul 
proud, hospitable  but  not  officious;  cheerful  and  open  with  his  countrymen, 
but  somewhat  cold  and  ceremonious  towards  strangers;  loving  his  ease 
more  than  show, more  economical  than  industrious;  sometimes  from  vanity, 
and  sometimes  from  laziness,  an  imitator  of  others;  a  judicious  observer,  a 
profound  thinker,  but  slow  and  minute;  endued  with  an  imagination  more 
strong  than  rich;  constant,  romantic,  and  jealous  in  his  affections;  capa- 
ble of  great  enthusiasm,  but  rarely  of  those  flashes  of  intellect,  or  sallies 
of  wit,  which,  by  their  unexpectedness,  demand  and  obtain  victory  and 
applause;  strongly  attached  to  his  native  soil,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  but  caring  little  about  national  glory;  accustomed  to  the  calm  of 
monarchy,  but  the  enemy  of  slavery  and  arbitrary  power;  such  is  the  por- 

8  See  the  work  of  /  Collin^  counsellor  of  state,  iniituled,  *'  For  historic  og  statistik 
isoer  Foedrelandets,"  torn.  ii.  Copenhagen,  1825. 

^  From  daim,  low,  and  mark,  fields. 

'  The  ancient  name  of  this  island  was  Sia-Lund,  which  means  a  forest  in  the  sea;  from 
sioy  sea,  and  lund,  forest. 

''  Holz  signifies  wood. 
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trait  of  the  Dane."^  The  inhabitant  of  Holstein  Vvould  not  re-  j  TheHoi- 
cognise  himself  in  this  portrait;  because  in  effect  he  differs  in  »  siemer. 
many  respects  from  the  inhabitant  of  Denmark:  he  is  economical  awd 
industrious  like  the  Hollander,  and  not  less  bold  in  his  commercial  views. 
The  Dane  is  generally  middle-sized,  well-made,  fair,  and  of  a  gentle  and 
agreeable  physiognomy;  the  Holsteiner  rarely  displays  in  his  features  the 
nobleness  and  delicacy  of  northern  countenances.  In  both  nations,  pri- 
vate virtues,  morals  more  severe  in  reality  than  in  appearance,  manners 
polished  rather  than  refined,  distinguish  the  higher  ranks;  among  the 
lower  ranks,  the  love  of  order  is  not  a  rare  quality,  excepting  with  the 
seaman,  who,  by  his  kind  of  life,  is  led  to  adopt  the  vices  of  different  na- 
tions. The  peasant  is  laborious;  he  dresses  himself  with  neatness;  loves 
to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  appears  to  be  happier  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  especially  than  in  France.  He  has  become  a  proprietor,  as  in  this 
last  country,  by  the  advantage  which  the  disposal  of  seignorial  lands  in 
small  portions  offers  to  the  proprietors.  The  personal  services  due  by 
the  peasantry  to  their  landlords  have  been  long  since  abolished,  or  an  an- 
nual payment  substituted  in  their  place;  and  many  farms  are  let  on  per- 
petual leases — a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

There  is  much  more  education  in  Denmark  than  in  France.  •    ^^ 

_     .  1  r     1       1  1  I      Education. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  a  peasant,  or  any  other  ot  the  lower  class,  ' 
who  cannot  read.  In  1822,  government  permitted  the  introdurction  of 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  elementary  public  schools:  the 
succeeding  year,  the  number  of  schools  which  had  adopted  this  method 
amounted  to  244,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1829,  it  was  about  2500.  At 
this  date  there  were  reckoned  in  all  more  than  4500  primary  schools,  of 
which  400  were  private.  This  rapid  progress  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Society  for  Elementary  Instruction^  established  at  Copenhagen.  In  Den- 
mark, this  instruction  is  not  confined,  as  in  France,  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction;  it  comprehends  also  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  natural  history.'"  The  higher  studies  enjoy  the  same  favour  as 
the  early  branches  of  editcation. 

Distinguished  writers  and  learned  men  have  added  celebrity  ■ 
to  the  Danish  nation.  Holberg,  a  comic  author,  has  enriched  '  ^^™^  '"^°' 
the  national  literature  with  a  heroi-comic  poem,  regarded  as  classical  by 
his  countrymen;"  his  comedies  have  procured  to  him  the  surname  of  the 
Plautus  of  the  North.  Pram  has  made  himself  known  by  a  fine  epic 
poem,  and  by  some  good  tragedies.  Thormodus-Torfœus,  Gram-Lange- 
beck,  Schjonning,  and  some  others,  have  carried  the  information  of  a  vast 
erudition  into  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  north.  Mai- 
ling, among  the  historians,  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of 
his  style.  We  are  indebted  for  several  philosophical  treatises  to  Boye, 
Gamborg,  and  Treschow,  the  last  of  whom  has  refuted  the  opinions  of 
Kant.  Among  the  men  who  have  cultivated  with  success  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  Laurensberg  Steno,  and  Gaspard  Thomas,  have  left 
valuable  works  on  mineralogy;  Erasmus  Bartholin  discovered  the  double 
refraction  of  the  carbonated  lime,  called  spath  of  Ireland;  Pontoppidan, 
bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  minerals 
of  Denmark  and  Norway;  Briinnich  first  composed  in  Danish  a  manual 
of  mineralogy;  Abildgaard,  a  learned  physician,  wrote  on  minerals  and 
animals;  Winslow  passes  for  the  founder  of  descriptive  anatomy;  Borch, 
at  once  physician,  chymist,  and  philologist,  has  left  numerous  writings: 
Thomas  Bartholin,  the  author.of  a  crowd  of  works,  was  considered  the 

See  Géographie,  Mathématique,  Physique  et  Politique,  &c.  torn.  ii. 
"'  See  Extract  from  Report  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  inserted  in  the  Revue  Encyclopé- 
dique for  April,  1828. 

n  It  is  intituled  Pcdas  Pors. 
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first  physician  of  his  age;  Fabricius,  so  celebrated  as  an  entomologist, 
has  carried  the  torch  of  his  genius  into  many  questions  of  natural  his- 
tory and  political  economy.  If  so  many  distinguished  names  are  not 
enough  for  the  glory  of  Denmark,  let  us  remember  that  the  name  of  Tycho- 
I  Brahé  alone  throws  a  lustre  on  this  country.  It  is  less  rich  in 
I  j.eiei3r^j-(.c|  artists,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  larofc  fortunes  in  Denmark;  yet,  more  alive  to  glory  than  to  the  favours 
of  fortune,  several  Danes  have  obtained  a  name  in  painting,  engraving, 
and  sculpture. 

I  Previous  to  the  year  1660,  the  constitution  of  Denmark  was, 
overnment.  ]  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j.  ]s^Qj.^y^y  .^^^  Sweden,  a  limited  and  elective  mo- 
narchy. The  sovereign  was  elected  by  the  States-General,  consisting  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons, — the  last  including  burgesses  and 
peasantry.  This  has  been  admitted  by  all  historians,  and  the  memorable 
answer  of  Waldemar  III.  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
who  was  attempting  to  assume  authority  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  here 
quoted,  to  show  the  opinion  of  royalty  itself,  in  a  matter  where,  had  not 
the  fact  been  indubitable,  silence  would  have  been  preserved.  *'  Our  na- 
ture," says  the  prince,  '*  we  have  from  God,  our  kingdom  from  our  subjects^ 
our  wealth  from  our  parents,  and  our  religion  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  last  we  are  willing  to  renounce,  if  you  envy  us  the  felicity  it  brings." 
The  king  was  in  general  chosen  from  the  royal  family,  but  without  regard 
to  hereditary  succession,  and  if  he  conducted  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  and  constitution,  the  States  made  no  difficulty  of  bringing  him 
to  trial,  and  deposing,  banishing,  imprisoning,  and  even  putting  him  to 
death,  if  occasion  required.  The  laws  required  that  frequent  convoca- 
tions of  the  States  should  be  held,  and  by  them  all  matters  connected  with 
government  were  transacted,  questions  as  to  peace  or  war,  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  the  enactment  of  new  laws,  and  abolition  or  alteration  of  the 
old.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  king  to  see  the  laws  well  administered,  and 
justice  done  impartially  to  all;  to  command  the  army  in  time  of  war,  and 
to  prevent  one  order  in  the  State  from  usurping  power  over  the  other 
orders.  He  had  no  support  from  the  people,  and  his  revenue  arose  en- 
tirely from  his  own  estate,  from  the  crown  lands,  as  they  might  be  called. 
But  since  1660,  Denmark  has  been  an  hereditary  monarchy,  submissive  to 
bhe  most  absolute  authority  that  exists  in  Europe,  having  no  other  limits 
than  the  will  of  the  prince.  The  revolution  took  its  rise  from  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  nobility,  and  the  advantage  taken  by  the  reigning  prince  of 
the  discontents  that  arose  out  of  these  usurpations.  The  States,  which 
ought  to  have  been  frequently  called  together,  were  seldom  convoked, 
and  the  nobility,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  in- 
crease their  own  privileges  and  encroach  upon  those  of  others,  were  not 
anxious  that  assemblies  should  be  called,  which  might  reduce,  or  attempt 
to  reduce,  the  power  they  had  unjustly  acquired.  The  grand  cause  of 
offence  was  there  having  contrived,  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  to  lay  the 
great  burden  of  these  tuxes  upon  others,  and  to  free  themselves  almost 
entirely  from  that  burden,  under  the  pretext  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
their  order.  To  perpetuate  this  state  of  things,  partial  assemblies  of  the 
States  were  convoked,  and  the  clergy  and  commons  came  to  be  considered 
as  mere  ciphers  in  the  government,  the  whole  power  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  some  creatures  of  the  court.  The  senate, 
for  so  it  api)ears  was  the  States-General  called,  which  exercised  without 
responsibility,  what,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  became  an 
usurped  power,  lost  with  time  the  imposing  character  which  had  long 
drawn  to  it  the  respect  of  the  nation.  It  is  in  a  political  crisis  such  as 
this,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  real  strength  of  the  government.  When 
it  has  not  for  its  foundation  the  interests  of  the  whole,  it  resembles  a  frail 
scaffolding,  which  a  breath  of  wind  will  overlurn.     The  war  declared 
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açainst  Sweden  by  Denmark  in  1657,  drew  upon  the  latter  kingdom  the 
disasters  of  an   invasion,  in  which  Copenhagen  was  twice  besieged  by- 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  heroism  of  Frederick  III.  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den.    Peace  was  soon  concluded,  but  several  provinces  were  lost;"  the 
public  treasury  was  in  debt,  the  fields  were  desolated,  industry  and  com- 
merce had  received  a  fatal  blow,  the  collection  of  the  taxes  was  at  a  stop, 
the  troops  demanded  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  the  marine  stood  in  need 
of  urgent  repairs,  discontent  was  general.   It  was  in  this  state  •  Revolution 
of  matters,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1660,  an  assembly  '  «^i^*^- 
of  the   States   was   convoked.     That   at   this  time   the  court  meditated 
a  great  change,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was 
not  represented  in  this   assembly,  which  was  made  up  of  deputies  from 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgesses.     The  nobility  renewed  their  old  pre- 
tensions to  supremacy;  the  clergy,  jealous  of  the  nobility,  vowed  to  see 
that  order  humbled;  the  burgesses  of  Copenhagen,  proud  of  the  confi- 
dence which  had  been  expressed  towards  them  by  the  government,  and 
full  of  hope  in  expectation  of  future  favours,  manifested  their  devotion  to 
the  crown.    They  called  to  mind  the  dangers  which  the  monarch  (Frede- 
rick III.)  had  encountered  during  the  sieges  of  the  capital,  and  the  traits 
of  character  by  which  he  had  acquired  a  great  popularity.     While  his 
subjects  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  prince  affected  to  know  nothing 
about  what  was  in  agitation;  but  the  agents  of  the  court  took  their  mea- 
sures in  secret.  Already  some  influential  men  in  the  three  orders  had  been 
gained,  when  the  Assembly  undertook  to  examine  the  means  of  remedying 
the  calamities  which  overwhelmed  the  country.      The  nobility  proposed  a 
itax  upon  articles  of  consumption,  a  part  of  which  they  consented  to  bear, 
ibut  with  so  many  restrictions,  that  the  burden  would  have  been  insupport- 
■able  by  all  classes,  themselves  excepted:  this  was  the  signal  for  dissen- 
sion.    While  the  discussion  was  going  on  between  the  nobles  and  the 
xlergy,  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses,  drew  up  memorials, 
jin  which,  for  the   first  time,  transpired  ideas   of  hereditary  monarchy, 
;\vhich  found  partisans  among  the  public,  but  especially  in  the  court.    The 
iproposal  of  a  stamp  duty  increased  the  confusion;  murmurs  were  heard 
Ifrom  amongst  all  the  three  orders;  one  of  the  influential  burgess  depu- 
[ities  ventured  to  propose  hereditary  succession,  "with  a  view,"  he  added, 
j"  that  the  king  might  be  master;"  the  same  motion  was  made  amongst 
jthe^lergy,  and  was  adopted  by  these  two  orders.      At  first  the  nobility 
refused  their  concurrence;  but  writings  being  circulated  in  which  their 
privileges  were  vigorously  attacked,  in  the  end  they  gave  their  consent  to 
this  important  change.      The  making  the  succession  to  the  crown  heredi- 
tary, nullified  the  agreement  which  the  king  had  signed  on  his  coming  to 
the  throne;  besides,  great  alterations  became  necessary  in  the  relations 
jthat  were  to  exist  between  the  crown  and  the  states;  and  the  burgesses 
were  anxious  to  rise  above  the  state  of   political  nullity,  in  which,  by 
means  of  assemblies  held  at  remote  intervals,  they  had  hitherto  been  held. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  minds  were  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  to  exa- 
mine, with  the  prudence  necessary,  the  questions  relative  to  a  new  consti- 
tution.    It  was  the-refore  decided  that  this  important  matter  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  committee,  and,  in  order  that  the  nomination  of  this  com- 
mittee might  not  be  influenced  by  the  general  agitation,  the  appointment 
^f  the  members  was  left  to  the  king.     This  committee,  unanimous  as  to 
(the  nullity  of  the  oath  that  had  been  taken  by  the  king,  could  not,  whether 
bnder  a  pretext  or  from  a  real  difference  of  opinion,  come  to  any  agree- 
ment as  to  the  terms  of  the  new  constitution;  and  the  bishop  of  Zealand, 

•  The  provinces  of  Scania,  Halland,  and  Bleking-,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
jcandinavian  Peninsula. 
Vol.  v.— 4  R 
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one  of  the  members  gained  by  the  court,  then  moved  that  the  decision  of 
a  question,  in  which  those  intrusted  felt  so  much  difficulty  in  comini^  to 
an  agreement,  should  be  left  to  the  impartiality  of  the  king.  The  three 
orders  approved  of  this  motion;  they  put  a  new  oath  into  the  hands  of 
their  now  hereditary  monarch;  and,  in  order  to  give  more  solemnity  to 
this  imposing  ceremony,  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was  convoked,  but 
merely  to  join  their  oath  to  that  of  the  other  orders.  To  the  pomp  of  fes- 
tivals and  great  entertainments,  succeeded  the  deliberations  of  the  States 
upon  the  rights  they  ought  to  preserve;  the  agitation,  the  hesitation,  and 
exasperation  of  the  parties,  were  greater  than  ever  they  had  been;  and  at 
last,  worn  out  or  corrupted,  the  States  renounced  their  rightsl 
A  solemn  act  of  10th  January,  1666,  declared  that  the  king  was 
invested  for  ever  with  absolute  power!  It  is  remarked  by  an 
old  writer,  "that  this  is  the  only  legal  absolute  monarchy,  perhaps,  in 
the  world;  the  king  being  declared  so  by  the  States  of  the  kingdom,  who 
had  that  power  by  the  constitution."     Was  this  deed  irrevocable? 

Four  years  after  this  extraordinary  event,  the  reigning  sove- 
reign (Frederic  III.)  issued  a  decree,  bearing  date  14th  Nov. 
1665,  regulating  the  order  of  the  succession,  and  declaring 
what  the  new  constitution  of  the  kingdom  was.  One  article  of  this  decree 
declares,  that  *' the  hereditary  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  shall  be, 
and  indeed  ought  to  ôe,  looked  upon  by  all  their  subjects  as  the  only  su- 
preme chiefs  which  they  have  upon  the  earth.  They  shall  be  above  all 
human  laws;  and  shall  acknowledge,  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs, 
no  other  judge  or  superior  than  God  alone.*'  By  another,  it  is  declared, 
''the  king  alone  shall  have  the  right  of  imposing  taxes,  and  of  raising 
contributions  of  all  kinds;  since  it  is  clear  that  we  can  only  defend  king- 
doms and  provinces  with  armies,  and  maintain  troops  by  means  of  supplies 
which  are  levied  upon  the  subjects."  It  is  also  declared,  that  "  the  king  shall 
not  be  obliged,"  on  coming  to  the  throne,  "  to  take  any  oath,  or  to  make 
any  engagement,  under  whatever  name  or  title  it  may  be,  since  in  quality 
of  a  free  and  absolute  monarch,  his  subjects  cannot  impose  on  him  the 
necessity  of  an  oath,  or  prescribe  any  conditions  which  limit  his  au- 
thority. "" 

In  terms  of  the  same  decree,  the  king  is  major  on  completing  his  13th 
year.  He  presides  at  the  council  of  state,  which  takes  special  cognizance 
of  all  matters  of  consequence.  The  different  ministerial  functions  are 
exercised  by  colleges  or  councils  with  ])residents:  the  college  or  council 
of  the  chancellorship  has  the  administration  of  justice,  general  police,  the 
church,  public  instruction,  and  all  that  regards  the  interior  of  the  king- 
dom; that  of  the  finances  lays  on  taxes,  watches  over  all  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  state,  r.nd  has  under  its  administration  the  exchequer,  the 
revenues,  crown  lands.  Sec;  the  college  of  economy  and  trade  has  under  its 
care  manufactures  and  whatever  regards  industry.  The  bailiffs  have  nearly 
the  same  power  as  prefects  in  France;  a  supreme  court,  wiiere  the  king 
himself  sometimes  presides,  determines  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  the 
last  resort:  the  punishment  of  death  is  very  rarely  pronounced. 

I  The  clergy  do  not  form  a  separate  order:  the  only  distinct 
^  classes  in  the  state  are  the  nobility,  the  burgesses,  and  the 
peasantry.  Every  royal  functionary  belongs  to  the  class  of  nobles.  The 
counts  and  barons  enjoy  great  privileges:  these  titles,  and  some  others, 
are  subjected  to  a  tax,  called  tax  upon  rank;  and  the  honour  of  being  styled 
his  excellency  is  given  to  those  who  choose  to  pay  for  it.  The  nobles  have 
preserved  many  peculiar  rights,  which,  however,  vary  in  the 
Danish  and  German  provinces;  thus,  in  Holstein  and  Lauen* 
burg,  where  their  ancient  constitution  has  been  guaranteed  by 

I'  See  copy  of  this  decree  in  Travels,  by  William  Rae  Wilson,  Esq.  in  Norway,  &,c. 
App.  No.  xvi.     London,  1826. 
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the  Germanic  diet,  the  noblesse  exercise  supreme  power  in  their  own 
domains;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Frieslanders  of  the  Isles  which  lie  upon 
the  western  coast  of  Sleswick,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Altona, 
■  in  Holstein,  enjoy  a  very  ample  liberty.  Till  1787  the  peasantry  t  ^  ^^ 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility  were  in  a  most  degraded  condition.  ' 
They  and  their  posterity  were  unalterably  fixed  to  the  estates  on  which 
they  were  born;  and,  when  it  was  sold,  the  peasants,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  transferred  along  with  it.  These  abominable  chains  were- 
broken  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  through  the  exertions  of  the  present 
king  of  Denmark,  then  crown  prince,  by  the  issuing  an  edict  which  re- 
stored them  to  their  liberty.  Finally,  the  Danish  government  manifests 
a  paternal  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  and  is  very  tolerant  in  regard 
to  religion:  the  confession  of  Augsburgh  is  the  predominant  religion;  but 
Roman  Catholics,  Reformed,  Mennonites,i  and  even  Jews,  are  admitted 
without  distinction  to  public  employments  and  dignities.  His  German 
provinces  constitute  his  Danish  majesty  a  member  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation, to  which  he  furnishes  a  corps  of  3000  men;  they  give  him  also 
a  voice  in  the  Diet. 

We  have  neglected  nothing  to  give  a  correct  view  of  this  country  as  a 

whole;  an  excursion  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  still  remains  to  be 

made:  it  will  be  short,  because  they  are  not  numerous.     The  ■  Aspect  of  the 

coasts  of  Denmark  are  as  pleasant  and  well  cultivated  as  those  '  i^amsh  coast. 

of  Sweden  are  barren  and  wild:  their  thick  groves,  says  a  traveller,'"  the 

gentle  declivities  of  their  hills,  the  meadows,  which  descend  softly  to  the 

I  very  border  of  the  sea,  and  the  green  of  the  emerald,  which,  during  the 

ifine  season,  forms  the  general  colour  of  this  agreeable  landscape,  produce 

Ian  enchanting  coup-d'œil.     We  cannot  see  the  Strait  of  the  Sound,  co- 

Ivered  with  vessels  of  every  nation,  submitting  to  a  duty  which  brings  in 

'two  or  three  millions  of  franks  annually  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  without 

being  astonished  that  a  power  of  the  fifth  order  should  have  been  able  to 

render  tributary  all  the  nations  which  trade  to  the  Baltic.    The  to     ^  ^   - 

.  ^  •'  «,..  .,  ..  .1  Sound  duties. 

inrst  commencement  ot  this  impost  is  unknown:  it  is  certain,  * 
however,  that  in  the  15th  century  it  rested  upon  a  very  ancient  custom. 
,It  is  probable  that  it  had  for  its  origin  the  expense  of  the  building  and 
Imaintaining  several  light-houses  placed  by  the  Danes  on  the  coast  for  the 
(benefit  of  navigators,  and  which,  according  to  stipulations  now  forgotten, 
I  they  consented  to  defray  the  expense  of,  by  a  toll  imposed  on  every  ship 
I  passing  the  sound.* 

I     The  capital  of  Denmark,  called  in  the  language  of  the  coun-  t 
Itry  Kiœhenhavn^  occupies,  in  the  Sound,  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  ' 
lin  the  island  of  Zealand,  besides  a  part  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
I  small  isle  of  Âmak^  or  Amager.     Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  bishop 
îAxel,  who,  in  1 168,  obtained  from  the  reigning  king  of  Denmark  the  con- 
icession  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  occupied  by  a  hamlet  of  fishermen,  and 
protected  it  by  raising  fortifications.     In  less  than  a  century  it  had  become 
[considerable  enough  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  city;  and  in  the  14th 
icentury,  it  became  the   residence  of  the  court.     Its  buildings  of  wood, 
Idestroyed  by  violent  fires  in  1728,  in  1794  and  1795,  were  replaced  by  ele- 
jgant  buildings  and  regular  streets.     It  was  regarded  as  one  of  t  Disasters  of 
[the  finest  cities  in  Europe,  when  in  1807,  surprised  in  the  time  *  Copenhagen. 
of  peace  by  a  British  squadron,  it  endured  a  dreadful  bombardment,  which 

<i  The  Mennonites  deny  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  hold  that  adults  alone  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament,  to  be  baptized.  They  baptize  by  immersion.  Some  of 
their  views  correspond  much  with  those  held  by  the  Society  of  Friendsy  or  Quakers. 

»■  Coxe,  in  his  Travels  in  Denmark,  &c. 

"  May  not  this  toll  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ninth  or  following  centuries,  when  the 
Danes  were  masters  of  these  seas,  and  probably  chose  in  this  way  to  declare  their  pre- 
eminence ? 
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destroyed  its  cathedral,  a  part  of  its  university,  mutilated  several  of  its 
principal  edifices,  and  destroyed  several  hundred  houses.  Its  fleet,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  warlike  supplies  of  all  kinds,  accumulated  in  its 
magazines  and  arsenals,  were  carried  to  England.  It  was  thus  that  Great 
Britain  repaid  the  refusal  given  by  Denmark  to  enter  into  the  coalition 
against  France.  On  tb.e  18th  Nov.  1824,  a  dreadful  hurricane  brought 
the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  city,  and  caused  great  destruction.  In  spite 
of  disasters  so  recent,  Copenhagen,  defended  by  24  bastions,  by  fosses 
filled  with  water,  and  by  a  strong  citadel,  is  still  one  of  the  finest  capitals 
in  Europe.  There  are  in  the  city  10  public  squares  and  5  markets,  3 
royal  palaces,  9  parish  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  3  convents, 
1  Moravian  meeting  house,  5  Jewish  synagogues,  1  hospital  for  foundlings, 
13  hospitals,  and  30  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor.  Seen  from  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  able  to  contain  500  merchant 
ships,  besides  the  royal  navy,  it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance;  its 
three  quarters,  the  old  city,  the  new  city,  and  Christiansavn,  which  for- 
merly bore  the  character  of  an  origin  more  or  less  ancient,  owe  to  con- 
1  temporary  repairs  their  modern  elegance.  The  old  city,  or 
•  Copenhagen,  properly  so  called,  separated  from  the  new  city 
by  the  new  canal,  is  not  surpassed  by  it:  it  is  even  larger,  and  more  popu- 
lous; its  houses,  though  built  of  brick  and  wood,  have  a  fine  appearance: 
there  is  here  seen  the  large  square  of  the  new  market,  the  irregularity  of 
which  almost  disappears  in  presence  of  the  buildings  which  ornament  it, 
such  as  the  palace  of  Charloitenburg,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  court, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  by  a  superb  gallery  of 
paintings,  the  artillery  depot,  the  theatre,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Christian  V.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour  stand  the  exchange  and  the  bank. 
The  old  city  also  contains  the  palace  of  prince  Frederic;  the  arsenal,  where 
is  the  royal  library,  composed  of  250,000  volumes,  and  the  Arabic  manu- 
scripts of  Niebuhr;  the  university,  which  possesses  a  fine  library,  several 
scientific  collections,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory  established 
in  a  tower  of  a  singular  construction.  The  finest  part  of  the  new  city  is 
what  they  call  Frederickstadt.  The  two  principal  edifices  of  this  quarter 
are,  the  ancient  royal  castle  of  Rosenbourg,  which  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  and  the  magnificent  hall  in  which  the  king  opens  the 
sittings  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  whose  garden  serves  as  a  public 
walk;  and  Amalienbourg,  a  building  composed  of  four  distinct  palaces, 
those  of  the  king,  his  son,  his  brother,  and  the  navy  school,  ranged  around 
an  octagonal  square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederic  V.  In  the  isle  of  Amak,  Christiansavn,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Christian  IV.  its  founder,  presents  regular  and  well  built 
streets;  its  squares  are  handsome  and  large;  it  contains  docks  for  building, 
the  large  warehouse  of  the  India  Company,  the  port  for  ships  of  war,  and 
the  church  of  the  Saviour,  the  finest  in  Copenhagen:  that  of  the  Trinity, 
the  dome  of  which  contains  the  university  library,  and  the  large  globe  of 
Tycho  Brahé,  cannot,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  be  compared  to  it. 
Literary  esta-  i  Copenhagen  possesses  a  great  number  of  literary  establish- 
biifchments.  I  meuls  and  academical  societies:  the  most  important  of  these 
are — the  royal  society  of  sciences,  those  of  natural  history,  medicine, 
oriental  languages,  and  Scandinavian  literature,  a  branch  of  which  last 
Industry  and  i  mentioned  institution  is  established  at  Reykiavik  in  Iceland, 
trade.  I  'fo  a  very  late  period,  Copenhagen  might  be  considered  as 

the  centre  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  kingdom.  In  1826,  there  were 
reckoned  in  Copenhagen  about  two  hundred  and  forty  distilleries,  fifty 
brewhouses,  thirty  manufactories  of  tobacco,  twenty  of  woollen  cloth, 
fifteen  of  cotton  goods,  eighteen  of  hats,  twenty-four  of  gloves,  thirty  of 
linen,  twenty-nine  tan-works,  and  various  others  which  employed  more 
than  1  1,000  people,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  population.     It  was  at  that 
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time  calculated  that  more  than  5,000  vessels  entered  the  port;  but  the 
prohibitory  system  has  since  that  date  brought  upon  this  city  the  results 
which,  sooner  or  later  are  to  be  expected;  strangers  no  longer  come  to 
Copenhagen  to  seek  brandy  distilled  there;  its  other  productions  can  no 
onger  support  foreign  competition,  and  the  English  and  Americans  have, 
by  their  rivalship,  given  a  mortal  blow  to  its  commercial  relations  with 
the  Indies.  It  is  now  reduced  to  the  single  branch  of  home  consumption; 
and  the  whole  business  of  Denmark  is  concentrated  at  Altona,  which  has 
L)een  long  a  free  port.  The  ruin  of  industry  has  considerably  lowered  the 
v'alue  of  houses  at  Copenhagen:  very  recently,  indeed,  proprietors  of 
douses  have  been  known  to  sell  them,  from  inability  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  police  of  this  capital  is  under  the  surveillance  of  a  spe-  • 
3ial  establishment;  the  public  safety  is  intrusted  to  the  garri-  ' 
son,  and  to  a  national  guard  ;  companies  of  firemen  are  spread  over  the  dif- 
ferent quarters;  a  commission  of  physicians  and  surgeons  has  the  charge 
Df  watching  over  the  public  health,  a  surveillance  the  more  necessary,  that 
the  air  of  Copenhagen  is  moist  and  unwholesome,  that  the  water  is  bad, 
and  that  the  mortality  is  greater  than  in  other  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  no-tice  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  environs  of  i  Environs  of 
Copenhagen.  Frederiksberg^  a  magnificent  castle,  the  con-  '  Copenhagen. 
5tant  summer-residence  of  the  king,  is  built  upon  a  height:  the  public  en- 
ioy  the  splendid  sight  of  its  fine  gardens,  which  are  open  to  them. 
Frederiksbourgy  another  royal  castle,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
Df  the  seventeenth  century:  the  hall  of  the  knights  is  deserving  of  much 
ittention.  Boeskilde,  a  small  city  of  2000  souls,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Denmark,  now  receives  the  mortal  remains  of  her  kings.  loegers-Preis 
s  still  a  royal  residence,  where  repose  the  ashes  of  ancient  heroes  of  the 
!^orth,  and  of  many  celebrated  men:  we  see  there  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Sernstorff  and  that  of  Tycho  Brahé.     Elsineur,  in  Danish  Ilel-  ,     ^, . 

,  ,  •'  .11  1  1        /•  I      Elsineur. 

nngcer^  is  situated  on  the  coast,  eight  leagues  to  the  north  oi  ' 
Copenhagen.  It  is  pretty  well  built  :  many  geographers  speak  erroneous- 
ly of  its  harbour:  it  has  no  harbour  but  a  small  road-stead,  where  the 
lihips  that  pass  the  Sound  cast  anchor,  to  take  in  supplies  and  to  pay  the 
oil,  to  which  all  vessels  are  subjected,  and  which  amounts  to  one  per  cent. 
)n  the  value  of  merchandise  belonging  to  privileged  nations,  and  one  and 
I  fourth  in  regard  to  others  and  even  the  Danes  themselves.  Near  Elsi- 
leur  rises  on  the  coast  the  fortress  of  Kronberg^  or  Kronenbourg^  where 
vas  shut  up,  in  1771,  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Denmark,  Caroline  Matilda 
»f  England,  the  sister  of  George  III.  the  victim  of  intrigue  and  calumny. 
V  royal  mansion,  not  far  from  Kronenbourg,  is  pointed  out  to  strangers 
IS  the  spot  where,  in  olden  time,  stood  the  palace  or  castle,  the  scene  of 
5hakspeare's  play  of  Hamlet. 

The  island  of  ^orw/w/m,  situated  thirty-two  leagues  from  that  • 
)f  Zealand  in  the  Baltic  sea,  is  peopled  by  20,000  inhabitants;  ' 
t  contains  seven  towns  and  twenty-one  parishes;  the  capital  is  Boenne, 
mown  for  its  potteries  and  watch  and  clock  making:  it  annually  exports 
vatches  to  the  value  of  about  13,000  rix-dollars.  The  little  isle  of  Mœen^ 
it  the  southern  extremity  of  Zealand,  containing  7000  inhabitants,  has 
or  its  chief  town  Steege,  where  the  only  manufacturing  establishment  is  a 
anwork.  The  island  of  Fionia^  in  Danish  Fyen,  between  Sleswick  and 
Zealand,  is  in  length  eighteen  leagues  by  twelve  of  average  breadth,  and 
las  154  of  surface,  and  110,000  inhabitants.  Odensee,  its  capital,  was 
irst  named  Othins-Ey,  that  is,  the  domain  of  Odin.  It  stands  in  the 
[entre  of  the  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain.  Gloves,  soap,  and 
loths,  are  manufactured  here.  Its  cathedral  is  handsome;  it  has  a  uni- 
'ersity  and  four  libraries,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Denmark. 
^vendborg  has  tan  works  and  stocking-manufactures,  and  carries  on  a  great 
rade  in  the  exportation  of  rye.     The  island  of  Langeland,  which  signifies 
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long  land,  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west,  between  Fionia  and 
Laaland,  and  contains  1 1,000  inhabitants;  Eudkiqebing,  its  principal  town, 
also  exports  rye.  Laaland,  or  Lolland,  peopled  by  4000  souls,  has  for  its 
chief  town  Mariebœe,  which  is  enriched  by  its  trade  in  grain.  The  little 
isle  of  Falster,  to  the  east  of  Laaland,  numbers  16,000  inhabitants;  Niki- 
oebing,  its  chief  town,  is  magnificently  situated;  the  king  possesses  there 
a  fine  castle,  formerly  the  abode  of  the  queens-dowager  of  Denmark. 
Sam-Soee,  Fanoee,  Ânholt,  where  there  is  a  light-house,  Lysoee,  and  other 
small  islands,  are  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

^^  I  In  the  Danish  peninsula,  Âalborg,  in  northern  Jutland,  the 
'  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  a  city  surrounded  by  moats,  and  con- 
tains soap-works,  an  academy,  schools  and  libraries,  an  hospital,  and  two 
alms-houses.  Its  harbour,  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  receives  annually  500  ves- 
sels, which  export  grain  and  herrings.  Viborg,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Denmark,  was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  now;  there  is 
still  held  there,  about  the  end  of  June,  a  fair,  which  attracts  a  great  num- 
ber of  strangers.  Âarhus^  in  a  gulf  on  the  eastern  side,  has  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  with  a  small  harbour  from  which 
grain  and  cattle  are  exported.  Its  cathedral,  a  Gothic  monument,  is  said 
to  be  the  loftiest  in  Denmark.  Banders,  on  the  Guden-Aae,  possesses 
manufactures  similar  to  those  of  Aarhus.  The  finest  horses  and  the 
best  cattle  come  from  the  environs  of  this  town.  Ripe,  or  Ripen,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nibes,  on  the  western  coast,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  cloth, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  several  Danish 
kings.  Fredericia,  which  wants  a  good  harbour  to  render  it  of  importance, 
stands  upon  a  promontory  conimanding  the  northern  entrance  into  the 
Little  Belt.  There  is  collected  here  a  duty  on  all  the  vessels  which  pass 
1  this  strait.  In  southern  Jutland,  Sleswick  is  the  capital  of  the 
'  dutchy  to  which  this  city  gives  its  name,  whose  true  ortho- 
graphy is  Schlesivig,  because  it  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of 
the  sea  called  Schley,  on  the  border  of  which  it  rises  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  finest  of  its  buildings  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  the 
residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  this  dutchy,  and  of  that  of  Holstein. 
T  Flensbourg,  or  Flensborg,  six  leagues  to  the  north  of  Sleswick, 
1  is  a  neat  well  built  town;  its  public  squares  are  adorned  with 
fountains;  the  town-house,  exchange,  and  theatre,  are  handsome  buildings. 
This  is  the  most  flourishing  town  in  Jutland;  it  contains  10  sugar  refining- 
houses,  besides  soap-works,  oil-mills,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco.  With- 
out its  ill  preserved  walls  there  is  a  brass  foundry  and  extensive  tile-works. 
Its  harbour,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Flensborg-Fiord,  is  fre- 
quented annually  by  more  than  800  vessels,  250  of  which  belong  to  the 
place.  The  territory  lying  between  Flensborg  and  Sleswick  still  bears 
the  name  of  Ângeln.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  this  was  a  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Angli,  a  people  who  perform  so  important  a  part  in  his- 
tory, but  who,  according  to  the  learned  Weddegen,  formed  only  a  colony 
of  the  Angrivarii,  who  occupied  Holstein  and  a  part  of  Westphalia. 

Husum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hever;  Tondern,  on  the  Widau  ;  Jlpenradt^  i 
whose  small  harbour,  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  carries  on  a  considerable  j 
trade;  Hadersleben,  on  the  eastern  coast;  small  towns,  which  we  cannot 
entirely  omit,  because  they  are  the  capitals  of  bailiwicks,  present  nothing 
Islands  on  tiie  j  particular.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  small  islands  which 
western  coast  1  jjordcr  the  western  coast.  Fanoee,  more  considerable  than  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  in  the  Little  Belt,  is  inhabited  by  fish- 
ermen and  builders  of  small  merchant  vessels;  Roemoee  is  less  industriousj 
Sylt  rears  cattle,  and  produces  good  seamen  ;  Foehr,  peopled  by  6000  souls» 
is  frequented  for  its  sea-bathing,  and  possesses  a  bed  of  oysters,  of  which 
it  sends  a  vast  quantity  to  Hamburgh:  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  so  great  a 
number  of  wild  ducks,  that  it  is  estimated  more  than  100,000  are  taken   ! 
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itinualîy.  Nordstrand  possesses  a  valuable  breed  of  horned  cattle:  its  cows 
^Ive  each  day  22  pints  of  milk.  Pelworn^  without  the  strong  dikes  that" 
protect  it,  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea;  it  forms,  with  Nordstrand 
ind  several  small  islets,  the  remains  of  a  large  island,  the  greater  part  of 
►vhich  disappeared  under  the  force  of  the  waves  in  1634.  Near  j  islands  on  the 
he  eastern  coast,  Âlsen,  7  leagues  in  length  and  2  in  breadth,  *  eastern  roast. 
>vith  a  population  of  about  16,000  souls,  is,  from  its  woods,  small  lakes, 
md  state  of  cultivation,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  islands  in  the  Baltic. 
Sonderbourg,  its  chief  town,  possesses  a  royal  castle,  a  good  harbour,  and 
in  academy.  Âvroee^  consisting  of  lands  fertile  in  grain  and  kitchen  ve- 
getables, supports  more  than  8000  inhabitants.  Femern,  not  less  rich  than 
he  preceding,  is  better  peopled  :  its  inhabitants  have  preserved  their  an- 
:ient  and  simple  manners.  Burg,  an  ancient  town  which  stands  in  the 
:entre  of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  a  bailiwick. 

The  dutchy  of  Holstein  has  several  subdivisions:  Holstein,  •  Dutchyof 
properly  so  csiWed,  Bit hma)'schen,  the  lordship  of  Phineberg,  the  '  Holstein. 
:ounty  of  Bandzau,  and  the  territory  of  the  thirty  parishes  of  the  noblesse, 
fhe  capital  of  this  feudal  assemblage  is  Gluckstadt.    It  is  regu-  i  ^,  ',  .  ,. 

11-.  ,         -,1        .ri  iriT-ii_  Gluckstadt. 

arly  built  on  the  right  bank  ot  the  mouth  ot  the  h,lbe:  many  ' 
:anals  intersect  it;  but  drinkable  water  is  so  scarce,  that  the  inhabitants 
ire  obliged  to  collect  rain  water  in  cisterns.     It  was  founded  in  1617,  by 
!!^hristian  IV.    Kiel  is  the  most  ancient  town  in  Holstein,  being  •     j^. 
iientioned  in  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.     It  is  ' 
listant  about  four  miles  from  the  Baltic,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  a  small 
>ulf,  called  the  Kieler  Fiord,  justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty.     The  harbour 
s  secure,  and  well  situated  for  trade:  more  than  500  vessels  annually  enter 
t.     There  is  no  extensive  manufacture  but  that  of  hats.     Kiel  is  a  hand- 
»ome  town,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery.     The  borders 
ijf  the  firth  are  eminently  beautiful,  being  lined  with  gentle  rising  grounds 
:lothed  with  woods  sweeping  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  while  the 
lands  around  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.     Along  the  shore  are  seve- 
ral little  villages,  which  enliven  the  prospect;  and  among  the  hills  glides 
he  river  Swentin,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  firth.      On  a  hill  in  the  environs 
pf  the  city,  is  seen  a  handsome  royal  palace,  built  by  the  inhabitants.    The 
bhurch  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  fine  old  building.     The  university,  which  was 
ounded  in  1665  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Holstein,  is  a  plain  and  not 
/ery  capacious  building,  affording  no  accommodation  for  the  residence  of 
jtudents,  nor  even  a  sufficiency  of  apartments  for  the  professors'  use,  many 
)f  whom  (thirty  in  number)  give  lectures  in  their  own  houses.     It  is  par- 
icularly  distinguished  for  medical  science,  and  the  number  of  students  is 
ipon  the  increase.     In  1806,  they  amounted  to  only  100:  in  1820  they  had 
ncreased  to  270,  of  whom  50  were  students  of  medicine.     The  opening 
)f  the  new  year  is  celebrated  by  the  students  in  the  following  manner:-— 
Before  midnight  they  assemble  in  the  market-place  within  a  circle  formed 
)f  torches,  and  when  the  clock  has  struck  twelve,  they  sing  Voss's  cele- 
!)ratcd  hymn,  beginning,  **The  year's  last  hour;"  after  which  a  general 
luzza  hails  the  entry  of  the  new  year.      Tliey  then  go  round  the  streets 
with  their  torches,  halting  at  the  professors'  doors,  while  a  deputed  select 
body  enter  and  present  the  students'  congratulations.     After  receiving  the 
brofessors'  answers,  a  bonfire  and  hymn  to  liberty  close  their  proceedings, 
jrhe  library  of  the  university  contains  60,000  volumes.      The  tone  of  so- 
biety  in  Kiel  is  decidedly  literary;  and  the  university  contains  among  its 
professors  names  of  distinguished  literary  eminence.     English  literature 
lis  held  in  high  estimation.    Besides  the  university,  it  contains  a  celebrated 
JLatin  school,  an  orphan  house,  a  poor  house,  two  infirmaries,  and  a  botanic 
3;arden,  besides  valuable  private  collections  of  pictures  and  antiquities. 

Bendsbourg  is  probably  the  best  built  city  in  Holstein  ;  it  j 
lands  upon  the  banks  of  a  canal,  which  unites  with  the  Eyder.  ' 
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It  is  important  on  account  of  its  arsenal,  its  magazines,  its  barracks,  and 
above  all,  its  fortifications.  It  is  the  principal  fortress  of  continental  Den- 
mark, since  the  fortifications  of  Gluckstadt  were  razed.  Rendsbourg  is 
interesting,  as  being  the  ancient  limit  of  the  Roman  empire,  notified  by 
an  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates.  Heydê  is  a  small  town,  only  interesting 
T  from  its  schools.  Preetz,  upon  the  river  Swentin,  some  miles 
*  to  the  south-east  of  Kiel,  contains  about  400  houses  and  3000 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  the  making  of  shoes  and  of  soap. 
It  contains  what  was  originally  a  convent,  but  now  converted  into  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  daughters  of  the  Sleswick  and  Holstein  nobility.  It  pos- 
sesses also  an  orphan  and  a  poor  house;  and  the  pastor's  library,  as  it  is 
called,  founded  in  1681  by  a  Hamburg  clergyman,  a  native  of  Preetz,  con- 
Probsiyof  I  tains  9000  volumes.  The  Probsty  of  Preetz  is  a  district  to  the 
Preetz.  I  eastward  of  Kiel,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fiord,  containing 

a  population  of  6000  souls,  occupying  twenty-four  towns  or  villages.  The 
name  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century;  and  the  people,  who  have  lived 
during  several  centuries  secluded  from  their  neighbours,  are  believed  to 
be  a  colony  of  the  Wendians  or  Vandals,  who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  They  are 
large  in  stature,  with  a  physiognomy  essentially  distinct  from  both  Danes 
and  Germans;  and  their  dress  and  manners  also  differ  materially  from  the 
people  around  them,  retaining,  at  their  mai*riages  and  other  great  occa- 
sions, a  variety  of  customs  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  themselves.  Till 
within  the  last  40  or  50  years,  the  Probsteiers  had  no  intercourse  with 
strangers;  it  was  positively  forbidden,  and  the  young  people  that  married 
out  of  their  own  tribe  were  excluded. from  the  society;  but  this  state  of 
seclusion  is  gradually  wearing  away,  and  probably  before  the  lapse  of 
another  half  century,  they  will  be  completely  mingled  with  the  surrounding 
population.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  and  many  of  them  in  the 
harvest  season  go  to  a  considerable  distance  for  employment.  They  are 
also  skilful  in  thatching,  in  plaiting  of  straw  and  similar  works,  besides 
weaving  and  spinning.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic  here  is  subject  to  great 
changes,  and  severe  injury  has  been  done  by  tempests  and  inundations, 
large  tracts  of  land  having  been  overflowed,  and  villages  overwhelmed  or 
insulated.  The  town  of  Preetz  is  the  residence  of  the  probst  ov  provost 
of  the  Probsty.^ 

I       To  the  south  of  Preetz  lies  the  small  town  of  Ploen,  roman- 
'  tically  situated  on  a  stripe  of  land  between  two  lakes,  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  a  single  street.     The  southernmost  of  these 
two  lakes  is  particularly  beautiful,  being  adorned  with  overhanging  woods  | 
and  highly  cultivated  hills,  with  an  island  finely  wooded.     The  town  is  j 
crowned  with  a  castle  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  rising  from  the 
end  of  the  principal  street.     About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Gluckstadt, 
T  and  in  the  river  Sior,  or  Stoer,  stands  Ilzehoe,  anciently  Esse- 
I  feldj  sheltered  on  the  north  by  considerable  woods.    The  streets 
are  handsome,  and  many  of  them  are  planted,  as  usual,  with  trees.     It  is 
a  town  of  some  importance,  and  has  ships  employed  in  the  Greenland  | 
trade.     It  has  two  churches.     As  early  as  809,  a  strong  castle  was  built* 
here  by  Charlemagne.     Near  Itzehoe,  on  a  sandy  heath  to  the  south,  are  ! 
to  be  seen  a  variety  of  green  hillocks.     These  are  artificial,  are  called  | 
Hiinengraber^  and  are  monuments  of  the  old  warriors  of  the  North.    They  I 
are  not  uncommon  throughout  Holstein.    Many  of  them  have  been  opened,  j 
and  an  apartment,   rude  enough,  is   generally  found  within,  containing,  i 
besides  an  urn,  an  old  sword,  axe,  or  other  weapon.     Near  Albersdorff,  oa  i 
the  confines  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  in  what  is  called  De  Brut-Kamp,  I 
(the  ^'Spouse's  Plain,")  an  oblong  field,  enclosed  with  hedges,  and  nearly 

'  See  Downes'  Letters  from  Mecklenburgh  and  Holstein.     Lond.  1822. 
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encompassed  with  trees,  is  to  be  seen  an  infimense  mass  of  i 
granite,  supported  by  five  much  smaller  stones,  and  forming  a  '  f*"ne« 
kind  of  circular  chamber  within.  All  round  the  bottom  of  the  hillock, 
on  which  this  stone  stands,  grow  oak  trees,  thorns,  sloe  trees,  &c.  In  ap- 
pearance, it  is  similar  to  the  cromlechs,  or  Druidical  altars,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  which  abound  in  Ireland,  and  their  origin  is  probably 
similar.  To  the  south  of  Itzehoe,  in  the  middle  of  an  elevated  sandy 
plain,  the  famous  obelisk  is  erected,  which,  according  to  popu-  . 
lar  tradition,  was  built  by  Henry,  Count  Ranzau,  in  the  16th  ' 
century,  in  consequence  of  a  wager  he  laid  with  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark. 
'*The  conditions  of  this  wager  were,  that  the  count  should  build  on  his 
estate,  in  one  night,  a  pyramid  or  obelisk,  the  top  of  which  should  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  steeple  of  Krempe,  a  neighbouring  village.  He 
accordingly  chose  the  loftiest  situation  he  could  find;  and,  assembling  a 
number  of  workmen,  raised  within  the  limited  time,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Nordho,  a  low  and  rude  obelisk  of  granite,  supported  by  a 
square  base,  the  top  of  which  was  thus  more  elevated  than  that  of  the 
steeple.""  The  obelisk  still  ^emalns;  but  the  steeple  and  church  of 
Krempe  were  blown  up  in  January,  1814,  when  employed  by  the  Swedes 
as  a  powder  magazine.  The  obelisk  has  several  curious  inscriptions 
upon  it.  Henry,  Count  Ranzau,  was  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  age, 
attached  to  literature,  and  himself  an  author.  In  his  castle  of  Wards- 
beck  did  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahé  find  an  asylum,  when,  persecuted 
by  his  enemies,  he  withdrew  from  the  island  of  Huen,  and  there  did  he 
remain,  until  invited  to  Prague  by  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.,  where  he 
died. 

Elmshorn  is  an  extensive  and  handsome  town,  lying  on  the  • 
banks  of  a  small  river,  along  which  its  streets  sweep  in  a  di-  '       '"^  ^^^' 
rection  nearly  circular.      Some  of  the  houses  are  very  old,  with  pious 
sentences  inscribed  upon  them.     Finneberg  is  a  pretty  little  i 
town,  situated  on  the  skirt  of  a  forest,  and  watered  by  a  small  ^     '""^  ^^^' 
river.     The  approach  to  it  is  lined  with  oaks.      Oldesloke^  another  hand- 
some town,  is  situated  on  the  liver  Trave,  and  is  distinguished  for  its 
baths  and  salt  works.     These  last  were  established  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  Count  Adolphus  II.  of  Holstein.     Âltona^  on  the  right  bank  ■ 
of  the  Elbe,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  great  trading  city  of  ' 
Hamburg,  is  the  second  city  in  the  Danish  dominions.     Its  trade  is  con- 
siderable,  and  it  carries  on  different  manufactures,   besides  embarking 
deeply  in  the   herring  and  whale  fisheries:  but  the  contrast  is  striking 
between  the  constant  stir  and  bustle  of  the  one  city,  and  the  comparative 
quiet  and  silence  of  the  other.     Altona  seems  a  desert  when  compared 
with  the  never  ending  activity  that   prevails  in  Hamburg.     It  is   built 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide 
and  airy.     The   Palmaille   (Pall  Mall)   is    a  fine   street,  of  considerable 
length,  with  handsome  houses,  and  along  the  middle  of  it  runs  a  shady 
walk,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  double  row  of  lofty  trees — oaks,  lindels, 
and  acacias.     Altona  was  founded  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by 
refugees  of  the  old  religion,  who  did  not  enjoy  in  Hamburg  all  the  liberty 
they  wished  and  were  entitled  to.   Its  vicinity  to  that  city  excited  jealousy 
in  the  Hamburghers,  and  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  1547,  an  ineffectual 
exertion  was  made  to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt.     Frederick  III.  of  Den- 
mark took  it  under  his  especial  protection,  and  conferred  upon  it  many 
favours.    Notwithstanding  its  original  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics, 
Altona  has  ever  been  noted  for  religious  toleration;  and  at  this  moment 
there  are  to  be  found  in  it  all  classes  of  religious  parties,  with  perfect 
j freedom  of  worship.     There  are  in  it  chui;ches  or  chapels  belonging  to 

"  Downes'  Letters  from  Mecklenburgh  and  Holstein.     Lond.  1822. 
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the  Lutherans,  German  and  French  Reformed,  Roman  Catholics,  Men* 
nonites,  German  and  Portuguese  Jews.  The  most  remarkable  event  in 
the  history  of  Altona,  is  its  destruction  by  the  Swedes  on  the  9th  January, 
1713,  a  blot  in  the  history  of  that  honourable  people.  Voltaire  relates 
it  in  his  usual  lively  manner.  The  Danes  had  burnt  Stade,  a  city  in  the 
dutchy  of  Bremen,  then  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions.  After  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Steinbock,  the  Swedish  general,  at  Gadebusch  in  Meck- 
lenburg, over  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  he  determined  to  avenge  the  loss  of 
Stade  by  the  destruction  of  Altona,  then  a  flourishing  city.  *' Arriving 
in  sight  of  Altona,"  says  the  historian,  *'he  by  a  trumpet  commanded 
the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  from  the  place  with  what  they  could  carry 
with  them,  as  he  was  determined  to  destroy  it  from  the  foundations.  The 
magistrates  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  offered  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  in  name  of  ransom.  Steinbock  demanded  two  hundred 
thousand.  The  Altonese  begged  time  to  send  to  their  correspondents  in 
Hamburg,  and  promised  payment  by  the  day  following.  The  Swedish 
general  replied  that  the  money  must  be  instantly  paid,  otherwise  Altona 
would  be  set  on  fire.  The  soldiers  were  already  in  the  suburbs,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  the  city  was  without  defence,  except  a  wooden 
gate  and  a  ditch  completely  dry.  On  the  9th  January,  1713,  during  an 
exceedingly  cold  season,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  unfortu- 
nate people  were  compelled  to  fly.  A  violent  wind  from  the  north,  while 
it  increased  the  cold,  helped  to  spread  the  flames  throughout  the  city,  and 
to  render  more  insupportable  the  sufferings  to  which  the  people  were  ex- 
posed in  the  open  fields.  Men  and  women,  bending  under  the  burden  of 
such  moveables  as  they  were  able  to  take  with  them,  hurried  along,  weep 
ing  and  lamenting,  towards  the  neighbouring  rising  grounds,  at  the  time 
covered  with  snow.  Some  people  were  to  be  seen  carrying  on  their  shoul- 
ders the  aged  and  paralytic.  Several  women,  newly  accouchées,  escaped 
with  their  infants,  only  to  die  of  cold  on  the  rising  grounds,  from  whence 
they  beheld  their  homes  in  flames.  The  inhabitants  had  not  all  of  them 
left  the  city  when  the  Swedes  set  fire  to  it.  The  houses  were  almost 
wholly  of  wood,  and  so  quickly  did  the  flames  perform  their  work,  that 
next  day  it  would  scarcely  have  been  known  that  a  flourishing  city  had 
stood  there!  To  add  to  the  misery  of  these  poor  people,  thus  ferociously 
driven  from  their  homes,— when  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  women  of 
feeble  constitutions,  dragged  themselves  to  the  gates  of  Hamburg,  and 
begged  admission,  it  was  refused,  on  the  pretext  that  their  had  been  in 
Altona  contagious  sickness,  and  that  they  durst  not  expose  their  own  city 
to  the  risk  of  infection!"'     How  true  are  the  words  of  the  English  poet: 

"  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man!"  Cowper. 

The  remains  of  Klopstock  lie  in  a  burial-ground  at  Ottensen^  a  village^ 
which,  from  its  proximity,  may  be  reckoned  a  suburb  of  Altona.  Between 
Altona  and  Hamburg  ^re  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  latter  city, 
remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  simplicity,  being  laid  out  in  compart- 
ments, intersected  by  avenues,  and  planted  with  the  black  poplar,  weeping 
ash,  lindens,  &c.  The  fishing  village  of  Blankanese,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  below  Altona,  is  deserving  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  from  its 
cleanness  and  picturesque  situation. 

Dutchy  of  I  The  small  dutchy  of  Lauenbourg  formerly  made  part  of  the 
Lauenbourg.  I  p^ench  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe  :  by  the  treaty 
of  1815  it  fell  to  Prussia,  and  was  by  that  power  exchanged  for  Swedish 
Pomerania,  which  had  been  given  to  Denmark  by  Sweden  in  exchange 

'  Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  lib.  7. 
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for  Norway.  T^his  dutch  y  is  divided  into  two  bailiwicks.  Batzebourg  is 
its  capital,  picturesquely  situated  in  an  island  on  a  lake  to  which  it  has 
given  its  name,  and  communicating  by  two  bridges  with  the  opposite 
shores.  The  town  itself  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  the  houses 
are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  so  that  to  the  eye  it  presents  a  clump  of  red 
brickdust.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  church  having  been  erected 
in  1 157.  The  small  river  of  Wackenitz  forms  a  means  of  active  commu- 
nication between  Ratzebourg  and  the  port  of  Lubeck.  But  the  greatest 
peculiarity  about  Ratzebourg  is,  that  two  of  its  quarters  called  Domholt 
and  Palmberg  belong  to  the  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Lauen- 
bourg,  the  most  southern  city  in  Denmark,  stands  upon  the  ■  l^^  jjj,^„j 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  that  river  ' 
and  the  canal  of  Steckenitz.  It  contains  soap-works,  brew-houses,  and 
manufactories  of  common  Dutch  ware:  the  toll  established  upon  the  Elbe 
brings  in  75,000  florins  per  annum.  Lauenbourg  derives  its  name  from  an 
old  castle,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  seen,  built  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
and  named  in  honour  of  him  Loewenburg^  (Fort  of  the  Lion.)  In  this  cas- 
tle was  signed,  in  1803,  the  treaty  by  which  Hanover  was  given  up  to 
France. 

Situated  between  the  Shetland  islands  and  Iceland,  the  archi-  i  Fœroe 
pelago  of  Foeroe  is  attached  to  the  government  of  Iceland.  '  'Viands. 
However,  this  small  archipelago,  which  rises  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  belongs  to  Europe;  whilst  Iceland,  considered  in  a  physical  re- 
lation, is   a  dépendance   of  Greenland,  a  country  which   forms  part  of 
America.^     The  Foeroe  or  Faroeer  islands  were  discovered  during  the 
ninth  century  by  the  Norwegians,  who  formed  a  settlement  there.     They 
gave  them  the  name  of  Faroeer^  from  the  word /aar,  which,  in  the  Scandi- 
navian language,  signifies  sheep^  because  that  animal  was  found  in  sole 
possession  of  the  island.     These  islands  are  thirty-five  in  number,  seven- 
teen of  which  are  inhabited.     The  total  population  is  about  6000  souls. 
Stroemoe  is  the  largest,  thirteen  leagues  in  length  by  five  in  breadth;  As- 
teroee,  to  the  west,  and  Suderoee,  to  the  south,  are  the  next  in  importance: 
the  others,  Sandoee^    Waargoee^  Bordœe,  Windoere,  diminish  gradually  in 
size,  and  are  surrounded  by  twenty-eight  still  smaller  islands,  some  of 
which  have  not  even  a  square  league.     The  greater  part  of  these  islands 
are  covered  with  mountains  of  an  igneous  origin,  which  rise  from  1800 
to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks, 
of  which  they  are  formed,  produces  a  gravelish  and  blackish  earth,  which 
is  covered  with  pasturage  so  much  the  richer  from  its  being  watered  by 
numerous  rivulets;  bays  deeply  indented,  surround  these  islands,  and  in- 
crease the  dangers  presented  by  a  navigation  full  of  shoals  and  rapid  cur- 
rents.  The  climate  is  not  so  cold  as  the  latitude  would  indicate  z^c  the  frosts 
last  little  more  than  a  month,  and  the  winter  is  seldom  rigorous  enough 
to  cover  the  bays  with  ice.     Summer,  however,  continues  only  during  the 
two  months  of  July  and  August;  but  by  one  of  those  compensations  which 
the  wisdom  of  nature  presents,  the  furious  storms  which  desolate  these 
islands  purify  the  air,  by  chasing  to  a  distance  the  pestilential  miasmata 
which  otherwise  would  threaten  the  inhabitants.     Wheat  rarely  ripens: 
barley,  rye,  and  leguminous  plants  succeed  well.     But  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle is  much  more  attended  to  than  agriculture.     The  horse,  the  ox,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  are  of  a  good  breed  but  small  size:  the  sheep  are 
covered  with  a  tolerably  fine  fleece.     The  whale  and  herring  fishery,  and 
the  pursuit  of  aquatic  birds,  bring  great  profits  to  the  inhabitants.     The 
knitting  of  woollen  stockings  is  also  beneficial;  they  export  about  120,000 

^^  Iceland  is  described,  book  Ixxvii.  vol.  v. 

*They  lie  between  61.20  and  62.30  of  north  latitude,  and  between  7.55  and  10.25  of 
west  longitude  from  Paris. 
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pairs  per  annum.  The  Foeroe  islands  are  divided  into  six  districts  and 
seventeen  parishes,  the  government  of  which  is  confided  to  a  bailiff  who 
resides  at  Thorshavn^  the  only  town  in  the  islands.  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  Stroemoe:  a  small  fort  defends  it;  and  a  church, 
an  academy,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  hospital,  are  its  principal  edifices. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  DANISH  MONARCHY. 

Administrative  Divisions  of  the  Danish  Provinces  in  Europe,^ 
I.  DENMARK  PROPER. 


Aalborg 

Viborg 

Ribe 

Aarhuus 


Sleswig 


Provinces  and  Dutchies. 

Seeland  or  Zealand  <^ 

F  ion  i  a 
Laaland 


Holstein 


Lauenbourg 


Islands-  Cities. 

fCoPENHAGEN 

c     1     J        ry     \     A   J  Roeskilde 
Seeland  or  Zealand  s  ri     7    .,  , 

j  trederiksborg 

LElsineur 

Moen  Steege 

Bornholm  Roenne 

Stromoee  Thorshavn 

t;,.     .  C  Odensee 

Fionia  <  Ci      J. 

I  bvenborg 

_Langland  Rudkiœbing 

C  Laaland  Mariboke 

^Falster  Nykioebing 


n.  NORTHERN  JUTLAND. 

Ç  Aalborg 
I  Thisted 

ViBORG 
5  RiBE 

\  Fredericia 
C  Aarhuus 
\  Banders 

III.   SOUTHERN  JUTLAND. 


<! 


Alsen 
Femern 


Sleswig 

Flensbourg 

Husum 

Tondern 

Âpenrade 

Hadersleben 

Sonderbourg 

Burg 


IV.   GERMAN  PROVINCES. 


I 

L 


Population. 

104,000 
2,000 
1,200 
7,000 
1,000 
2,500 
1,500 
7,000 
2,000 
1,200 
2,000 
1,000 


6,500 
1,000 
5,000 
2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,500 


8,000 
16,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
1,000 


Gluckstadt  5,000 

Kiel  7,000 

Rendsbourg  6,000 

Hey  de  2,500 

Preetz  3,000 

Mltona  24,000 

Ratzebourg  2,000 

Lauenbourg  2,500 

•  The  names  in  small  cipttals  are  those  of  the  chief  towns  in  a  province,  those  in 
itulics,  the  chief  towns  of  a  bailiwick. 
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Population  of  the  States  of  Denmark,  according  to  the  census  made  in  the  end 

of  1827. 

EUROPE. 


Danish  provinces,  comprising  the  dutchy  of  Sleswig  1,52 1,270' 
Dutchy  of  Holstein  -  -  -  ^^'4,740  .        «^  . 

Do.  of  Lauenbourg     ...  -       35,640  f^'^"^^'^^" 


Dutchy  of  Holstein  -  -  -  374,740  I 

>,640  \ 
Feroe  Isles  -  -  -  -  5, 500 J 

AMERICA. 

Iceland  -  -  -  -  49,820  > 

Greenland  -----         5,740  5       ^^'^^^ 

rislandofSt.  Thomas    J 
Antilles       < St.  John  )  -  46,290  46,290 

(_ St.  Croix        ) 

AFRICA. 

Coasts  of  Guinea — Christiansborg,  Frederiksborg, 

and  some  forts  -  -  25,000  25,000 

ASIA. 

Hindostan— Tranquebar  and  Serampore  -  61,000         61,000 

Total  of  Danish  possessions         -  -  2,125,000 

Views  of  the  Banish  population  in  Europe, 

Surface  in  square  leagues  2,865.  Inhabitants  per  square  league  677. 

Legitimate.  Illegiiiinate.  Total. 

Births  in  1827  -  34,315  2,639  36,954 

Deaths  in  1827         -  -  —  —  26,160 


Excess  of  births  over  deaths  -  -  -  10,794 

Proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  -                1  to  14 

of  deaths  to  births             -             -  -             -           2  to    3 

of  births  to  the  population     -             -  -                   1  to  52 

of  deaths  to  the  population           -  -             -            1  to  74 

European  Population  according  to  their  Language, 

Speaking  Danish  -  -  -  -  1,320,000  individuals. 

German  -  -  -  -  -       550,000 

'  Anglo-jutic  -  -  -  18,000 

'  Frieslandic  -  .  -  .         49,000 

Number  of  Cattle, 
Horses  500,000.  Horned  cattle  1,100,000.  Sheep  1,500,000. 

Average  of  Exports  of  Cattle, 
Stallions  3,000.  Mares  12,000.  Cows  4,000.  Swine  18,000. 
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Military  Force. 

Army  -  _  .  -  -  38,000  men,* 

r  Ships  of  the  line     -  -  -  -  4 

Navy    <  Frigates         -  -  -  -  -      7 

(_  Vessels  of  inferior  size  -  -  -  18 

Finances,  J 

Revenue  in  franks  40,000,000.  Public  debt  270,000,000. 


BOOK  CL. 

EUROPE. 

Europe  continued — Belgium^  or  the  Netherlands, 

History  and  i  The  country  Inhabited  by  the  different  tribes  of  the  Belgse, 
inhabitants.  I  fpom  whom  Belgium  takes  its  name,  was  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  modern  territory  which  goes  by  that  name.  From  the  ge- 
neral description  given  of  it  by  Caesar,  and  a  comparison  of  the  particular 
districts,  (so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,)  inhabited  by  the  tribes  forming 
the  nation  of  the  Belgae,  its  bounds  seem  to  have  extended  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine  in  the  English  channel  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Seine  (Sequana)  and  the  Marne  (Matrona)  forming  the  southern 
boundary,  and  thus  to  have  embraced  not  only  the  Netherlands  or  Bel- 
gium properly  so  called,  but  the  whole  province  of  Picardy,  and  such 
parts  of  Normandy,  the  isle  of  France,  Champagne,  and  Lorraine,  as  lie 
within  the  above  line,  besides  part  of  the  Prussian  States,  lying  to  the 
westward  of  the  Rhine.  In  this  country  lay  the  immense  forest  of  the 
Ardvenna,  (Silva  Ârdvenna,  Caesar,  1.  5.)  embracing,  it  appears, great  part 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Forest  of  the  Ardennes.  The  Belgae  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  and  their  determined  opposition 
to  Roman  encroachment  and  usurpation.  Caesar  styles  them  "  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Gauls,"  and  he  assigns,  as  reasons  for  this,  their  distance  from 
the  civilization  and  politeness  of  Roman  Gaul,  their  thus  little  intercourse 
with  their  more  civilized  neighbours,  and  their  frequent  wars  with  the 
Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine."  It  is  obvious  from  his  own 
account,  that  he  had  but  little  to  boast  of  in  his  wars  with  these  high- 
spirited  tribes,  but  ultimately  they  were  borne  down  under  the  overwhelm- 
ing pressure  of  the  gigantic  power  of  Rome,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge 
her  authority.  Yet  it  would  appear,  that,  all  along,  some  of  the  tribes 
upon  the  coast,  as  well  as  their  maritime  neighbours  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Rhine,  yielded  but  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
and  maintained,  till  the  fall  of  that  empire,  a  considerable  share  of  inde- 
pendence. When  Rome,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  fell  by  its  own 
weight,  and  through  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  northern  nations,  the 
Belgian  provinces  became  the  prey  of  these  intruders,  principally  of  the 
Saxons  and  Franks.  Without  attempting,  where  in  point  of  fact  history 
gives  but  little  information,  to  trace  the  early  history  of  Belgium,  suffice 

*>  According  to  M.  Thaarup,  Danish  counsellor  of  state,  the  army,  in  1825,  was  60,000 
strong. 

»  Cscsar  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  I.  c.  i. 


of  the  late 
kingdom  of 
the  Nether- 
lands. 
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it  to  say,  that  it  formed  part  of  the  great  empire  of  Charlemagne,  but  dur- 
ing the  feeble  reign  of  his  successors  both  in  France  and  Germany,  it  fell 
under  the  power  of  independent  chieftains,  with  territories  more  or  less 
extensive.  During  the  same  period,  many  of  the  cities  acquired  not  only 
immense  wealth  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  but  privileges  amounting  al- 
most to  independence  of  their  local  sovereigns.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  Belgium  fell  under  the  power  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Burgundy,  from  which  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Austria  about 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  division  of  the 
Austrian  family  into  two  branches,  the  Spanish  (the  elder  branch)  and 
German,  it  became  part  of  the  immense  possessions  of  the  Spanish  branch. 
From  various  causes,  it  failed  to  acquire  its  liberty  when  the  seven  more 
northerly  provinces  threw  G*ff  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  remained  part  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  till  the  war  of  the  succession  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Belgium  became  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  With 
that  family  it  continued  till  conquered  by  the  French  in  1794  and  1795, 
and  with  them  it  remained  as  a  part  of  the  French  empire,  till  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon's  power  in  1814.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  who  utterly  disliked  an  alliance  or  union  with  the  Dutch,  Belgium, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  allied  powers,  became  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  under  the  Orange  family. 

Let  us  cast  a  coup  d'œil  on  the  political  organization  of  what  Government 
was  the  monarchy  of  the  United  Netherlands.  According  to 
a  law  promulgated  on  the  24th  August,  1815,  it  was  governed 
by  a  king  who,  sharing  the  legislative  power  with  the  States 
General  divided  into  two  chambers,  alone  had  the  right  of  making  peace 
or  war,  of  concluding  alliances  and  ratifying  treaties.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  obligation  upon  him  to  advise  with  the  States,  whenever  the  in- 
terest or  the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  it.  The  sovereign  disposed 
of  civil  and  military  employments,  conferred  the  order  of  nobility,  and 
governed  at  his  pleasure  the  colonies.  He  proposed  laws  to  the  Cham- 
bers, but  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had  also  the  power  of  submitting  pro- 
positions to  him  which  he  might  adopt  or  reject.  The  crown  was  declared 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  following  the  right  of  primogeniture;  but 
females  might  be  called  to  the  throne,  after  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
male  line.  The  nation  was  divided  into  three  classes:  the  nobility,  or 
equestrian  order,  the  order  of  the  cities,  or  mercantile  order,  and  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  landed  and  agricultural  interest.  The 
order  of  the  nobility  was  represented  in  the  States  General  by  the  Upper 
Chamber,  composed  of  from  forty  to  sixty  members,  whose  prerogatives 
conferred  by  the  king,  were  not  hereditary,  but  for  life  merely.  The  lower 
Chamber  comprehended  110  deputies,  nominated  by  the  provinces,  one 
half  by  the  Belgian,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Dutch  provinces.  These 
two  chambers,  forming  the  national  representation,  were  assembled  every 
year.  In  each  province,  questions  of  a  more  immediate  or  local  interest 
were  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  deputies  from  the  three  orders,  who 
formed  the  Provincial  States,  and  whose  members  enjoyed  equal  rights, 
equal  independence,  and  equal  freedom.  These  States  assembled  as  often 
as  the  king  called  them  together,  but  at  least  once  a-year. 

There  are  perceivable,  in  the  ensemble  and  in  the  details  of  this  organ- 
ization, advantages  not  possessed  by  either  the  English  constitution  or 
French  charter.*  But  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  Low  Countries 
revealed  to  Europe  the  vicious  tendency  of  certain  laws  in  force;  and  cer- 
tain alterations  were  imperiously  called  for,  such  as  an  alleviation  in  the 

*>  This  has  a  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  France  previous  to  the  revolution  in 
1830 Trans.  ' 
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burden  of  taxes,  and  the  introduction  of  various  institutions  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  viz:  the  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
appointment  of  jury  trial,  and  the  non-removal  of  judges.  The  punish- 
ments attendant  upon  delinquencies  of  the  press,  were  of  a  severity  not 
proportioned  to  the  present  state  of  things.  One  law  allowed  judges  to 
inflict,  for  the  repression  of  certain  offences,  arbitrary  punishments,  and 
these  of  the  most  degrading  nature,  such  as  branding  and  whipping.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  government  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  necessities  of  the  country:  several  abuses  were  re- 
dressed, and  the  new  methods  of  instruction  were  not,  as  in  France,  through 
the  instigation  and  clamours  of  a  stationary  but  powerful  faction,  stigma- 
tized as  both  immoral  and  dangerous.  Hence  the  number  of  scholars  has 
been,  in  Belgium,  nearly  twice  the  number  of  that  in  France,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  two  countries. 

Recent  T      It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  people  of  Belgium 

changes.  1  were  not  consulted,  when  the  Belgian  provinces  were,  along 
with  the  seven  Dutch  provinces,  formed  into  one  kingdom.  The  object 
of  the  great  European  powers,  who  took  upon  them  to  model  the  smaller 
states  as  they  thought  proper,  in  carrying  through  this  union,  was  to 
form,  in  a  quarter  which  had  always  been  open  to  French  attack,  and 
presented  no  proper  barrier  of  resistance,  a  state  sufficiently  powerful, 
especially  when  supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  to  repel  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  its  southern  and  powerful  neighbour,  and  prevent  Bel- 
gium from  becoming  what  had  been  so  often  the  case,  a  mere  arena  of 
contention  between  France  and  Austria.  There  were  many  things,  how- 
ever, that  tended  to  make  this  union  disliked  by  the  Belgians.  There 
existed  strong  feelings  of  aversion  to  the  Dutch,  arising  from  different 
causes;  among  others,  the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  Dutch  being  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  while  the  Belgians  were  bigoted  Roman  Catholics. 
Besides,  having  been  for  twenty  years  united  to  the  French  empire  as  an 
integral  part  of  it,  and  finding  a  ready  market  there  for  their  internal  pro- 
ductions, their  interests,  and  their  habits  and  predilections  were  all  French. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  in  the  grand 
dutchy  of  Luxemburg.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  much  wisdom  and  deep 
and  continued  attention  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  different  par- 
ties, was  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  necessary,  to  reconcile  conflicting 
opinions  and  prejudices  on  one  side  and  another.  To  give  consistence, 
and  insure  duration  to  a  body  formed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  it 
became  necessary  that  a  paternal  government  should  guarantee  to  all,  by 
means  of  the  advantages  of  a  representative  system,  liberty  civil  and  re- 
ligious, showing  impartiality  in  the  conferring  the  rewards  of  the  state, 
and  taking  care  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Belgium,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  a  protestant  sovereign,  and  of  the 
predilections  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  towards  his  Dutch  and 
Protestant  subjects. 

There  is  too  much  ground  to  believe  that  the  Belgians  had  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  government  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
severe  measures  which  were  adopted  to  check,  as  was  said,  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Brussels  press,  with  the  manifest  partiality  of  the  government 
towards  its  Dutch  subjects,  combining  with  other  causes  of  complaint, 
and  with  the  dislike  that  had  all  along  been  felt  towards  the  union  with 
Holland,  produced  a  spirit  of  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  throughout 
all  the  Belgian  provinces;  and  the  revolution  at  Paris  in  the  close  of  July 
1830,  was  the  signal  for  another  at  Brussels  in  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, which  has  ended  in  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland.  It 
appears  that  the  allied  powers  have  consented  to  this,  but  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Belgian  affairs  and  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  expressed  in  Belgium  to  any  • 
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member  of  the  Nassau  family  occupying:  the  throne,  and  the  offence  that 
may  be  given  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  the  object  of  their  choice. 
A  short  time  will  decide  a  matter,  it  appears,  intimately  connected  with 
the  peace  of  thç  world.  Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  description  of  the 
country. 

In  Belgium  the  asperities  of  the  ground  are  merely  small 
mountains,  so  small  indeed  that  they  may  well  be  considered 
simply  hills:  they  belong  to  a  group  of  the  Alpine  range  which  predomi- 
nates in  France,  and  which  we  have  called  the  Franco-Celtic.  In  like 
manner,  those  which  extend  into  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  and 
province  of  Liege,  are  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  to  which  we 
have  formerly  given  the  name  of  the  Cevenno-Vbsgian.  The  branch  of  the 
Ardennes,  which  belongs  to  the  same  chain,  extends  as  far  as  Hainault, 
and  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Limbourg. 

The  Low  Countries  are,  by  the  smallness  of  their  rise  above  j  p. ,  , 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  rendezvous  of  several  rivers  which  • 
flow  majestically  across  the  sandy  plains  of  this  flat  country.  The  Scheld, 
(L*Escaul)  on  quitting  the  French  territory,  crosses  part  of  Hainault, 
forms  on  the  east  the  boundary  of  West  Flanders,  divides  East  Flanders 
into  two  parts,  and  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  East  Flanders 
and  the  Province  of  Antwerp.  It  then  divides  itself  into  two  principal 
branches,  which,  in  falling  into  the  sea,  form  the  islands  that  compose  the 
province  of  Zealand.  The  Meuse,  by  the  Belgians  called  Maas,  takes  its 
rise  in  Lorraine,  and  seven  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  at  the 
city  of  Namur,  is  joined  by  the  Sambre;  it  then,  after  watering  the  pro- 
vinces of  Namur,  of  Liege,  and  of  Limburg,  separates  North  Brabant 
from  Holland,  and,  uniting  itself  to  the  Waal  or  the  Rhine,  takes  its  course 
to  the  German  Ocean.  After  this  junction,  a  popular  error  gives  the 
usurped  name  of  the  Maas  or  Meuse  to  the  united  stream,  proceeding  up- 
on the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Waal  or  Rhine,  the  greater  river,  throws 
itself  into  the  lesser  river,  the  Meuse;  whilst  it  is  the  Waal,  the  principal 
arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  carries  into  the  ocean  the  united  waters.  Other 
arms  less  considerable  assume  the  name  of  the  Rhine,  and  disappear  amidst 
the  sands  of  Leyden  and  in  the  gulf  of  Zuydersee.  ** 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  lake  of  any  importance:  the  marsh  .  Lakes  and 
called  the  Pee/,  in  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and  Northern  •  Marshes. 
Brabant,  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground. 

A  geological  examination  of  the  different  earths  [terrains)  ,  ceoiogicaf 
in  Belgium  shows  us,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  it,  viz.  in  '  constitution, 
the  mountains  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  quarries  of  slate-stone 
which  stretch  towards  the  north,  surrounded  by  granitic  rocks,  and  above 
which  there  lie  towards  the  east,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  ancient 
limestone  strata  with  organic  remains;  towards  the  west,  on  the  contrary, 
descending  towards  Brussels,  the  schisti  form  a  great  basin  filled  with 
limestone  and  containing  anthracites,  the  combustible  of  ancient  earths, 
then  sandstone,  and  lastly  all  kinds  of  rocks  of  carbonized  earth.  What 
is  most  remarkable  about  these  deposits,  thus  bedded  in  the  midst  of  the 
schisti  from  whence  the  slate  is  taken,  is,  that  the  rocks  which  compose 
them,  in  place  of  presenting  themselves  in  inclined  beds,  rise  vertically 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  hence  the  immense  coal-pits  in  the  environs 
of  Namur  and  Mons,  must  be  worked  by  means  of  shafts.  What  convul- 
sions have  not  been  necessary  to  give  to  these  beds,  originally  horizontal, 
the  disposition  which  they  now  present?  whether  we  seek  the  cause  of 
this  disorder  in  frightful  sinkings  of  the  ground,  or  in  heavings  of  the 
earth  proceeding  from  the  terrible  action  of  subterraneous  fires?  Above 
the  deposits  embedded  with  the  schisti,  other  deposits  less  ancient,  which 

^  See  p.  72o  of  this  vol. 
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the  chalky  formation  mixed  with  clay  and  sand  belonging  to  the  upper 
sediments  covers,  stretch  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Low 
Countries,  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems;  while 
the  more  ancient  earths  occupy,  in  a  line  which  may  be  traced  from  Tour- 
pay  to  Maestricht,  all  the  country  extending  as  far  as  the  Moselle. 

This  country  is  furrowed  by  a  great  number  of  valleys  and 
dales.  "  This  irregularity  of  ground,"  says  a  Belgian  savant,^ 
*'the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  small  streams,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  naked  rocks  with  meadows,  of  arable  lands  and  small  forests,  give 
it  a  very  picturesque  appearance;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  coun- 
try where  the  primordial  earths  predominate,  the  soil  is  unfertile,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  parts  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  over  which  moveable  deposits  of  secondary  earths  have  spread 
themselves;  so  that  agricultural  and  mineral  riches  are  there  found  united; 
which  has  led  to  the  remark,  that  the  miner  and  the  mineralogist,  accus- 
tomed to  inhabit  barren  mountains,  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  in 
Hainault,  in  the  midst  of  plains  covered  with  a  brilliant  vegetation,  and 
where  cultivation  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection."  The 
same  observer  has  remarked,  that,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the 
disposition  of  the  valleys  presents  two  distinct  modifications.  Some  of 
these  valleys  are  straight,  wide,  of  little  depth,  bordered  with  gently 
sloping  rising  grounds,  and  inclining  from  north-east  to  south-west;  but 
they  are  crossed  by  valleys  of  greater  depth,  irregular,  inclining  in  every 
direction,  and  serving  as  beds  to  rivers:  a  disposition  arising  from  the 
geological  constitution  of  the  country.  The  other  valleys  have  no  affinity 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil:  they  have  not  made  their  way  across  the  hard 
rocks,  and  have  been  stopped  by  arenaceous  deposits.  They  appear  to 
demonstrate  that  the  excavation  of  valleys  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
erosive  action  of  water,  but  to  the  disruptions  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  hardest  rocks,  of  which  the  waters  have  profited  to  make  themselves 
a  passage. 

I  The  quartzeous  rocks,  and  those  which  contain  amphibole 
'  and  form  strata  in  the  midst  of  slaty  earth,  constitute  an  im- 
portant branch  of  quarrying  for  the  paving  of  roads:  in  the  earth  which 
contains  anthracites  is  found  that  great  variety  of  marbles,  constituting 
one  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  low  countries,  and  especially  that  species 
which  derives  from  the  numerous  remains  of  marine  organized  bodies  the 
name  of  small  granite  {petit  granite.)  The  same  earth  contains  in  abun- 
dance rich  mineral  ores  of  iron  and  lead,  and  gives  birth  to  the  celebrated 
thermal  waters  (hot  springs)  of  Chaudfontaine  near  Liege.  Amidst  the 
schistus  rocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  a  country  barren  or  co- 
vered with  forests,  there  are  quarried  those  whetstones  which  are  sent  to 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  those  schisti  charged  with  alum  which  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  carpenters'  pencils;  in  fine,  from  a  slaty  soil  proceed 
the  mineral  waters  of  Spa,  which  have  acquired  in  Europe  so  great  cele- 
brity. 

Climate  and  r  In  regard  to  climate,  the  provinces  of  Belgium  differ  from 
cultivation.  ]  g^ch  Other  chiefly  in  their  being  subject  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  humidity.  In  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  climate  is  healthy 
and  temperate,  more  moist  than  cold.  The  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  beech, 
bear  sway  in  the  beautiful  forests  of  this  province;  horned  cattle  find  abun- 
dant pasturage;  a  species  of  the  vine  is  cultivated,  which  produces  an  in- 
different wine;  fruit-trees  are  rare;  wheat  succeeds  with  difficulty;  but  the 
inhabitants  derive  great  advantage  from  the  cultivation  of  rye  and  oats, 
and  particularly  the  potato.     In  the  province  of  Liege  the  atmosphere  is 

f  "  Mémoires  pour  servir  a  la  description  géologique  des  Pays-Bas,  de  la  France,"  by 
M.  J.  J.  d'Omalius  d'Halloy. 
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often  hazy;  its  valleys,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  especially  that  watered 
by  the  Ourthe  and  the  Embleve,  yield,  in  addition  to  the  productions  of 
Luxemburg:,  wheat  of  excellent  quality;  and  its  territory  is  equally  rich 
with  the  other  in  forests,  in  game,  in  swine,  and  horned  cattle.  The  air 
of  the  province  of  Namur  is  sharp  and  healthy;  the  soil,  extremely  vari- 
ous, readily  admits  of  cultivation;  the  sheep  have  a  finer  wool,  and  their 
flesh  is  much  more  succulent,  than  in  the  two  other  provinces.  In 
Hainault  an  air  equally  healthy,  is  breathed;  they  enjoy  a  climate  equally 
temperate  ;  the  same  fertility  is  observable,  and  the  forests,  although  more 
scattered,  produce  timber  excellent  for  carpentry-work.  West  and  East 
Flanders  lie  under  the  influence  of  a  humid  climate,  which  frequently  gives 
rise  to  dangerous  fevers;  the  summer  is  hot  but  rainy,  and  the  winter  cold; 
the  north-west  winds  often  render  in  West  Flanders  the  winter  formida- 
ble, by  the  inundations  which  they  occasion.  Both  these  provinces  rear 
horses,  too  dull,  indeed,  for  riding,  but  well  adapted  for  the  draught. 
The  other  domestic  animals  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  condition, 
and  for  this  they  are  indebted  to  their  good  pasturage.  The  plants  which 
succeed  best  in  Flanders  are  tobacco,  hemp,  madder,  and,  above  all,  flax, 
the  principal  riches  of  the  country.  Destitute  of  forests,  but  possessing 
abundance  of  turf,  they  make  great  use  of  this  as  fuel.  The  provinces  of 
South  and  North  Brabant,  and  Antwerp,  are  healthy,  although  moist;  and 
the  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  excepting  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
Brabant,  where  brushwood  and  forests  of  pine  still  cover  some  sandy 
wastes,  where  the  turf  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  deep  bogs.  Yet, 
doubtless,  here,  as  has  been  done  in  the  territory  of  Antwerp,  incessant 
labour  might  transform  useless  plains  into  fruitful  meadows.  Limbourg, 
no  less  marshy,  cultivates  to  great  advantage,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
bees.  The  province  of  North  Brabant,  noticed  here  from  its  immediate 
proximity  to  South  Brabant,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, ^  with  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  it  has  long  been  distinguished  both  for  its  productive- 
ness and  variety;  and  that  the  excellence  of  the  Flemish  system  of  manur- 
ing, their  disuse  of  fallows,  and  skill  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  have  been 
noticed  and  recommended  by  the  most  experienced  British  agriculturists. 
The  farms  in  East  and  West  Flanders  are  in  extent  commonly  about  ten, 
and  seldom  exceed  twenty  hectares,**  while,  in  what  are  called  the  Wal- 
loon Provinces,  they  are  usually  from  two  to  three  hundred  hectares.  The 
industry  of  the  Flemings,  without  the  use  of  the  wheel  plough  or  strong 
English  harrow,  has  within  two  hundred  years  converted  a  tract  of  land, 
originally  a  barren  and  sandy  heath,  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  garden;  and 
the  produce  of  wheat  here  is  often  not  less  than  32  bushels  to  two  of  seed, — 
of  oats  60  bushels  to  three, — whilst  scarcely  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
does  wheat  yield  more  than  from  eight  to  10  times.  Considerably  more 
grain  is  produced  than  the  population  requires.  The  total  value  of  the 
capital  employed  in  agriculture,  in  both  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  provinces,* 
has,  from  apparently  accurate  tables,  been  estimated  at  /. 433, 153,333 
sterling,  and  the  gro55  annual  produce  of  agricultural  industry  at /.50,09  5, 166 
sterling,  and  deducting  two-thirds  of  the  gross  produce,  to  defray  the 
price  of  seed  and  manure,  of  labour,  of  repairs  of  buildings,  and  farming 
utensils,  loss  arising  from  the  mortality  of  cattle,  and  the  cost  of  the  food 
of  men  and  beasts,  the  nett  yearly  produce  is  /.  16,698,389  sterling. 

«The  Editors  beg  to  notice  that,  for  most  of  what  follows  regarding  the  agriculture, 
manufactures,  &c.  of  the  Belgian  States,  they  are  indebted  to  a  very  able  article  in  the 
•'Foreign  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  X.  Vol.  v. 

^  A  hectare  is  equal  to  two  and  a  half  English  acres. 

'  The  estimates  were  made  before  the  Revolution  in  1830,  which  has  separated  these 
provinces. 
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Mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  are  worked  in  the 
provinces  of    Liege,  Namur,  Hainault,  and  Luxemburg,  and 
in  these  provinces,  there  were,  in  1822,  93  great  furnaces,  206 
forges,  68  martinet  houses,  (for  hammering,)  19  foundries,  17  laminoirs 
or  rolling  houses,  and   12  tin  factories.     Excellent  bar  and  sheet  iron, 
axletrees   and  nails,  machinery  and  implements  of  all  kinds,  are  there 
manufactured.     Articles  of  steel,  copper,  and  bronze,  are  made  in  Hai- 
nault and  Namur:  the  cutlery  of  Namur  is  excellent,  and  the  hardware 
I  of  Liege  of  the  best  quality.      The  woollen  manufacture  is 
'  carried   on   briskly  at  different  places,   ami  the  Netherlands 
cloths  are  much  sought  for,  both  from  their  quality  and  price,  and  are 
exported  both  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  America.     The  manufacture  of 
,  linen,  of  sail-cloth,  of  ticking:,  and  of  thread,  both  for  sewing 

Linen.  ,    ,  •  •     ,  ^  •  ^  •    .        i* 

'  and  lace,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  a  great  variety  ot 
towns,  both  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.     In  East  Flanders  there  are  31,697 
looms  employed  in  weaving  flax,  6,124  for  cotton,  and  639  for  mixed  stuffs. 
I  The  lace  trade  has  not  much  increased  of  late  years,  but  the 
"  laces  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin  retain  all  the  delicacy  and  rich- 
1  ness  for  which  they  have  so  long  been  famed.     The  cotton 
'  trade,  both  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  departments,  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  spinning  establishments  are  principally 
in  East  Flanders  and  Brabant;  and  stuffs  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  abun- 
dance at  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Courtray,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Lokeren, 
and  St.  Nicholas.     At  Ghent,  in  particular,  this  trade  flourishes,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  of  its  containing  68  steam  engines  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  while  25  years  ago,  there  was  not  one  in  all  Flanders,  the  first 
having  been  erected  in   1805.     Ghent  imports  annually  40,000  bales  of 
cotton  wool,  and  the  new  canal,  intended  to  communicate  with  the  Scheld 
at  Ternengen,  will  give  additional  facilities  for  procuring  the  raw  mate- 
Breweiies,      i  rial.     There  are  considerable  breweries  at  Louvain,  at  Brus- 
^^-  '  sels,  and  at  Mechlin.     The  breweries  at  Louvain  brew  about 

4000  tons  monthly.  There  are  sugar  refineries  at  Ghent  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, but  no  distilleries  in  Belgium  of  any  importance.  By  a  recent 
calculation,^  the  annual  amount  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
Netherlands,  embracing  both  Dutch  and  Belgian  provinces,  is  675  million 
franks,  or  /.28, 125,000  sterling,  and  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  this 
is  said  to  be  184  million  franks,  including  the  interest  upon  his  capital  and 
stock. 

Foreign  i  The  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
trade.  \  fj-Qm  Antwerp,  and  it  would  appear,  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  number  of  ships  that  entered  this  port  was  only  580, 
while  in  1829,  they  amounted  to  1028;  and  its  imports  in  a  recent  year, 
(1827,)  exceeded,  in  all  great  articles  of  consumption,  excepting  tea  and 
tobacco,  the  two  great  seaports  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
Roads  and  i  In  this  growing  country  new  roads  are  making,  and  some  of 
canals.  I  those  lately  made  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe.     In  addi- 

tion to  the  numerous  old  canals,  which  tend  so  much  to  facilitate  com- 
merce and  promote  intercourse  among  the  people,  two  canals  are  on  the 
point  of  completion,  viz.  one  from  Ghent  to  Ternengen, which  will  con- 
nect that  city  with  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld;  and  another  from  Charleroi 
to  Brussels,  and  round  its  whole  circuit,  so  that  coals  may  be  brought  by 
water  to  every  part  of  the  city.  A  third,  of  far  greater  magnitude,  is  in 
execution,  to  connect  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  by  a  course  of  fifty 
leagues,  from  Liege  to  Wasserbillig,  with  two  subordinate  branches. 
This  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1835. 

In  place  of  entering  into  any  details  here  on  the  important  subjects  of 

k  See  Table  at  end  of  Book  CLI. 
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education,  literature,  he.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tables  which  are 
placed  at  the  close  of  Book  CLI.  and  which  refer,  it  will  be  seen,  to  both 
divisions  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  These  tables  convey 
all  the  information  which  it  would  be  warrantable  to  introduce  into  a 
work  necessarily  so  general  in  its  nature  as  the  present. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  . 
Belgians  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Under  the  '  ^'S^^n. 
recently  dissolved  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  this  conferred  no  pecu- 
liar privileges:  no  religion  was  considered  as  being  that  of  the  state;  all 
enjoying  the  same  rights,  and  equal  liberty.  The  newly  established 
state  of  Belgium  has  recognised  the  same  principle.  It  is  deserving  of 
notice  here,  that,  under  the  United  Kingdom,  the  charges  for  religion, 
which  supplied  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  community,  excepting 
the  Jews,  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed  1.252,056  sterling,  for  a  population 
of  six  millions.  The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are  four  mil- 
lions sterling! 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Belgic  provinces  assimilate  in  some  re- 
spects both  to  Holland  and  France.  Their  soil,  higher  than  that  of  the 
Dutch  provinces,  but  less  elevated  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  French 
departments,  is  not  so  humid  as  the  former,  and  better  cultivated  than 
the  latter.  The  towns  in  Belgium  are  better  built  than  in  France,  and 
equally  neat,  equally  clean  with  those  in  Holland.  The  inhabitants  pre- 
sent several  points  of  i-esemblance  with  the  two  nations  betwixt  which 
they  lie.  The  Belgian  is  as  loyal,  as  much  a  friend  to  independence,  as 
the  Hollander;  but  by  his  gayety,  his  polished  manners,  his  generosity, 
and  love  of  luxury  and  show,  he  closely  resembles  the  Frenchman. 

Let  us  commence  our  description  of  the  cities  of  Belgium  ■  cities. 
with  Antwerp,  (Flem.  Antwerpen,  Fr.  Anvers,)  on  the  bank  of  '  Antwerp. 
the  Scheld,  which  deserves  our  attention,  both  from  the  recollections  of 
two  memorable  epochas,  and  its  own  actual  importance.  After  having 
been,  as  is  believed,  the  city  of  the  Mmbivareti,  a  people  of  whom  Coesar 
speaks;  after  having  survived  the  ravages  of  the  Normans,  in  the  ninth 
century,  it  went  on,  increasing  in  greatness,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  at 
which  time  it  was  regarded  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities 
in  Europe,  possessing  a  population  of  more  than  200,000  souls.  The 
Dutch,  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  ruined  the  commerce, 
and  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp,  by  sinking  vessels  loaded  with 
stones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  thus  interrupting  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  excepting  to  vessels  of  small  burden.  Become,  after  the  junc- 
tion of  Belgium  to  France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Deux- 
Nethes,^  under  the  fostering  care  of  Napoleon,  who  saw  its  importance  in 
different  respects,  immense  labours  raised  Antwerp,  almost  instanta- 
neously, to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal  maritime  cities  of  the  French 
empire.  Its  cathedral  is  the  wonder  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Europe:  in  length  it  is  500  feet,  230  in 
breadth,  and  in  height  360;  its  arches  are  supported  by  125  pillars,  form- 
ing 230  arcades.  Several  paintings  of  Rubens,  and  other  great  masters, 
decorate  the  interior;  marble  pillars  of  different  colours  ornament  the 
choir,  the  chapels,  and  the  front;  its  spire  rises  451  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  it  contains  one  of  the  finest  set  of  bells  in  Belgium.  Let  us  ascend 
to  the  highest  gallery  of  this  pyramidal  tower,  and  throw  a  coup  d'œil 
over  the  magnificent  spectacle  which  presents  itself  to  view.  We  are 
then  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  panorama  with  a  radius  of  fifteen  leagues; 
we  see  diverging  in  every  direction  the  212  streets  of  the  city,  and  its 
twenty-two  public  squares;  we  see  the  hotel-de-ville,  famous  for  its  fine 

»  So  called  from  two  rivers  of  that  name,  {Nethcs,)  which  join  the  Scheld  near 
Antwerp. 
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architecture,  and  the  houses  which  surround  it,  whose  height  is  so  great 
that  they  much  surpass  the  highest  in  Paris,  and  whose  triangular  pedi- 
ments, with  noble  flights  of  steps,  indicate  their  antiquity^  the  exchange, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  church  of  St.  James,  where  is  to  be 
seen  the  tomb  of  Rubens;  and,  in  the  fine  square  of  Meer^  the  imperial 
palace,  built  by  order  of  Napoleon.  The  six  gates  of  the  city,  its  superb 
quays  and  docks,  the  magnificent  suburb  of  Bergerhout,  the  port,  able  to 
contain  more  than  a  thousand  vessels,  the  extensive  arsenal,  and  the  cita- 
del, one  of  the  strongest  in  Belgium,  the  Soheld,  whose  breadth  at  some 
distance  from  the  port  is  1600  feet,  all  render  magnificent  the  appearance 
of  this  city,  the  birth  place  of  Teniers,  of  Rubens,  of  Van-Dyck,  of  Jor- 
daeens,  and  other  celebrated  men.  Looking  towards  the  north-east,  there 
is  seen,  nine  leagues  from  Antwerp,  the  town  of  Turnhout^  where  are 
.  I  manufactured  laces  and  different  fabrics  of  linen,  hemp,  and 

1  wool;  and,  five  leagues  to  the  south,  Malines^  or  Mechlin,  a 
city  large  and  well  built,  whose  ancient  cathedral  is  a  most  beautiful  edi- 
fice. 

These  boundless  plains,  whose  rich  and  fertile  extent  the  eye  measures 
without  obstacle,  do  not  present  one  single  rising  ground;  there  is  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  meadows,  arable  lands,  and  woods.  Towards  the  west 
East  Flanders  is  seen  stretching  out,  with  its  twenty  towns,  every  one  of 
more  importance  than  another.  Four  leagues  from  Antwerp,  we  arrive 
by  a  magnificent  road  at  the  elegant  town  of  Saint  Nicholas,  rich  from  its 
manufactures;  and  three  leagues  beyond  that,  Lokeren  is  watered  by  the 
Durme,  which,  rendered  navigable  to  the  mouths  of  the  Scheld,  favours 
the  important  trade  carried  on  by  this  town  in  grain  and  in  merchandise 
of  every  description.  Still  farther  on,  three  leagues  from  Lokeren,  shine 
1  the  steeples  of  Gand  or  Ghent,  the  ancient  capital  of  Flanders, 
*  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  surpassed  Paris  in  extent  of 
ground.  Its  form  is  triangular:  the  Scheld,  the  Lys,  and  the  two  small 
rivers,  the  Lieve  and  the  Moere,  form  more  than  twenty-six  islands,  united 
by  more  than  300  bridges.  Traces  of  Spanish  domination  are  still  to  be 
recognised  in  traversing  this  city;  many  houses  resemble  those  of  Madrid 
in  their  architecture,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  number  of 
canals,  in  which  Ghent  resembles  Amsterdam.  Magnificent  quays,  splen- 
did public  squares,  agreeable  walks,  in  a  walled  enclosure  of  four  leagues 
in  circumference,  place  Ghent  in  the  rank  of  beautiful  and  large  cities; 
but  the  population,  not  exceeding  70,000  souls,  being  small  in  proportion 
to  the  extent,  the  aspect  of  the  city  is,  after  all,  monotonous  and  melan- 
choly. The  citadel,  built  by  Charles  V.  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe: 
it  is,  however,  of  no  great  strength,  and  only  gives  the  city  a  secondary 
rank  among  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  cathedral,  a 
monument  of  the  munificence  of  the  same  emperor,  is  overloaded  with 
ornaments,  but  the  nave  is  magnificent.  The  neighbouring  tower,  called 
the  Belfry,  has  a  set  of  bells  celebrated  for  its  number  and  variety.  Phi- 
lanthropy, with  the  arts  and  sciences,  possess  rich  and  valuable  establish- 
ments in  this  birth  place  of  the  hellenist,  Daniel  Heinsius,  of  the  sculptor 
Delvaux,  and  the  astronomer  Philip  Laensberg, — in  this  industrious  and 
rich  city,  which  for  thirty  years  was  the  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Scheld.  Charles  V.  was  born  in  this  city,  24th  February, 
1500.  His  being  a  native  of  Ghent  did  not  however  prevent  the  cruel 
usage  it  met  with  from  himself  in  person,  in  1540.  The  crime  of  the 
citizens  was  the  assertion  of  unquestionable  rights  secured  to  them  by 
their  sovereigns,  the  ancestors  of  the  emperor,  and  their  inconsiderately 
taking  up  arms  in  support  of  these  rights.  Sensible  of  their  folly,  in 
attempting  to  resist  a  power  so  overwhelming,  they  sent  ambassadors 
imploring  his  mercy.  His  answer  was  a  terrible  one:  "Though  he  chose 
to  enter  the  city  on  the  24th  February,  his  birth  day,  he  was  touched 
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with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence,  which  was  natural  towards 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put 
to  deathj  a  greater  number  was  sent  into  banishment;  the  city  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities;  the  revenues 
belonging  to  it  were  confiscated;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was 
abolished;  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in 
the  emperor  and  his  successors;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  ad- 
ministration was  prescribed,  and  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of 
the  citizens,  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  which  a  fine  of  150,000  florins  was  imposed  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  an  annual  tax  of  6000  florins,  for  the  support  of  a 
garrison.""*  Ghent  never  recovered  this  blow.  An  old  traveller"  says, 
'*  If  Ghent  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  so  great  a  prince,  it  was 
used  so  roughly  afterwards  by  him,  that  we  may  say  it  had  been  better 
for  that  city  he  had  never  been  born."  v     , 

Jllost^  (Flem.  Âalst^)  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Dender,  five  leagues  . 
to  the  south-east  of  Ghent,  contains  a  town-house,  remarkable  '         ^^' 
for  its  antiquity.     It  had  formerly  the  title  of  an  imperial  city. 

Oudetiarde,  (Flem.  Oudenaarden,)  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  • 
in  170&,  in  which  the  French  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  ' 
numerical  force  of  the  confederated  army  of  Austrians,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish, under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene   and  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough."    It  was  dismantled  by  the  French  in  1745. 

Satisfied  with  the  magnificent  spectacle  beheld  from  the  top  of  Antwerp 
cathedral,  let  us  now  traverse  the  province  that  we  have  just  run  over 
with  our  eyes;  let  us  follow  one  of  the  pleasant  roads  that  lead  from 
Ghent,  its  central  point,  and  direct  our  course  towards  Bru-  r  west 
ges,  the  capital  of  West  Flanders.  Whoever  has  travelled  this  *  Fiandere. 
country,  must  have  remarked  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  higher  class 
of  females,  whose  likenesses  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  great  Flemish  masters,  and  the  plump  and 
cheerful  countenances  of  the  jolly  village  dames,  which  the  pencil  of  Te- 
niers  has  so  faithfully  represented  in  his  village  festivals  and  tavern 
scenes.  The  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets,  stand  so  thick  together  in  this 
populous  country,  that,  astonished  with  the  sight,  one  can  only  exclaim, 
with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,   ''/^  is  one  great  city." 

Bruges,  or  Bruggen,  which,  while  Belgium  remained  united  . 
to  the  French  empire,  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  '  ^^^^^' 
the  Lys,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Flemish  cities.  It  was  a  fortified 
town  in  867,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  some  parts  of  the  walls  are  of  as 
old  a  date  as  the  above  year.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses,  with 
triangular  gables,  give  them  a  Gothic  aspect  ugly  enough.  The  princi- 
pal church,  dedicated  to  our  lady,  is  surmounted  with  a  very  tall  spire, 
which  is  seen  without  difficulty  in  coming  out  of  the  river  Thames.  This 
city  has  given  birth  to  several  great  men;  amongst  others,  to  Louis  Ber- 
gen, who  invented  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds.  It  possesses,  besides  an 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  libraries,  and  rich  collections.  Its 
harbour  may  contain  more  than  100  ships;  but  after  having  been,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities 
in  Europe,  its  prosperity  has  ever  since  been  on  the  decline.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  maintains  frequent  communications  with  Ghent,  by  means  of  a 
fine  canal  which  bears  its  name;  and  by  another  canal,  vessels  of  from 

■"  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.,  B.  VI.  anno  1540. 

^  Misson,  Voy.  d'  Italie,  &c. 

o  The  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fought  11th  July,  (N.  S.)  1708.  According  to  Tindal 
(continuation  of  Rapin)  the  French  were  supei-ior  in  number  to  the  allies;  and  their  own 
accounts  admitted  the  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  besides  cannon,  &c. — 
Traiulator^s  Note. 
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200  to  300  tons,  come  up  from  Ostend.  Bruges  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country,  and  living  is  abundantly  cheap;  but 
the  population,  although  still  considerable,  (upwards  of  30,000,)  is  scanty 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  town,  and  the  deserted  look  it  has, 
reminds  the  traveller  that  it  has  lost  the  high  rank  it  enjoyed  before  the 
evil  days  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  the  great  church  of  our  lady,  there 
stands  the  monument  of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Rash, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Nancy,  1476.  His  remains  were  trans- 
ferred from  Nancy  to  Bruges,  by  his  great  grandson,  the  emperor 
Charles  V. 

1       Ostend,  with  less  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  Bruges, 

*  is  also  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  its  trade;  already 
its  harbour,  encumbered  with  sand  and  gravel,  cannot  receive  large  ves- 
sels, but  at  high  water. p  We  ought  not  to  pass  by  here  the  famous  siege 
of  Ostend,  in  the  war  for  Dutch  independence.  Indifferently  fortified,  it 
yet  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  for  more  than  three  years,  (from 
5th  July,  1601,  to  20th  September,  1604.)  Above  300,000  cannon  shot 
were  fired  by  the  besiegers,  whose  loss  in  killed  amounted  to  73,000  men, 
while  that  of  the  besieged  is  said  not  to  have  been  greatly  inferior. 
When  at  last  it  surrendered,  it  was  ''reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of  ruin. 
The  victors  marched  in  over  its  crumbled  walls  and  shattered  batteries." 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  place  remained  beyond  these  terrible  evidences 
of  destruction.  Its  ditches  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  ramparts,  bas- 
tions, and  redoubts,  left  no  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  opera- 
tions of  its  attack  and  its  defence.  It  resembled  rather  a  vast  sepulchre 
than  a  ruined  town,  a  mountain  of  earth  and  rubbish,  without  a  single 
house  in  which  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  could  hide  their 
heads — a  monument  of  desolation  on  which  victory  might  have  sat  and 
wept."<i 

Nine  leagues  to  the  south  of  this  city,  on  the  bank  of  the  Yprelee,  stands 
Ypres,  formerly  the  rival  of  Bruges  in  industry  and  commerce,  but  its 
population  was  then  more  considerable  than  at  present.  It  has  still 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  lace;  but  its  real  importance  lies  in 
the  fortifications  erected  since  the  peace  in  1815.     If,  however,  we  wish 

•  to  see  an  industrious  city,  let  us  turn  our  steps  to  Courtray^ 
our  ray.     |  ^^^j^^^j^  ^^  ^.j^g  Lyg  ^^^^  ^^^^  equal  parts;  its  trade  is  supported 

by  its  manufactures  of  fine  cloths,  napery,  and  lace,  which  equal  those 
made  at  Valenciennes.  There  are  two  considerable  fairs  held  here. 
Cortyck,  its  Flemish  name,  appears  to  come  from  Cortoriacum,  a  city  of 
the  Gauls,  whose  site  it  undoubtedly  occupies.  Its  environs  are  famous 
in  history  for  a  number  of  battles.  In  1302,  a  French  army  was  defeated 
by  the  Flemings,  in  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  because  the 
victors  found  upon  the  field  of  battle  more  than  4,000  gilded  spurs.  In 
1382,  Charles  VI.  of  France  avenged  this  defeat  in  a  victory  obtained 
at  Rosebecke,  where  the  Flemings  sustained  a  loss  of  40,000  men,  in 
which  battle  their  leader,  James  Artavelde,  the  far-famed  brewer  of  Ghent, 
Fieidi-of  I  was  killed.  In  1794,  an  army  of  young  and  newly  raised 
battle.  I  Frenchmen  twice  defeated  at  Courtray  the  old  troops  of  the 

Austrians,  supported  by  the  English  and  Hanoverians. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheld,  Hainault  contains  several  places  me- 

1  morable  in  the  annals  of  war.   Near  Tournay,  Fontenoy  recalls 

Fontenoy.       |  ^^  ^ne^ory  the  victory  obtained  in  1745,  by  the  French  under 

the  celebrated  Maréchal  Saxe,  over  the  allied  army  commanded  by  the 

p  It  was  lately  staled  in  the  newspapers,  that  since  the  revolution  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1830,  the  government  of  Belgium  has  begun  to  clear  out  the  harbour  of  Ostend, 
which  liad  been  neglected  by  the  Dutch  government. 

«J  History  of  tlie  Netherlands,  by  T.  C.  Grattan.     Lond.  1830. 
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duke  of  Cumberland.  Fleurus  is  celebrated  in  the  Spanish  •  pj^y^y, 
annals  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  Spain  over  count  ' 
Mansfeldt  in  1622;  for  that  of  Mareschcl  Luxemburg  in  1690  over  the 
imperial  army;  for  the  battle  of  the  26th  June,  1794,  where  Jourdan  de- 
feated the  Austrians  under  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  which  led  to  the 
entire  conquest  of  Belgium  by  the  French;  and  for  that  of  15th  June, 
1815,  (three  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,)  where  Napoleon  defeated 
the  Prussians,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  In  the  environs  •  _.     ,    , 

«-_  ry-T^-  !.><         7T  .  1     -  ^  il  Steenkerke. 

oi  Mons,  ^aint  Denis  and  Ibteenkerke  witnessed,  in   1678  and  ' 

1692,  the  defeat  by  Luxemburg  of  the  allied  forces  under  the  command 

of  William  Prince  of  Orange  (king  William  III.;)  and  at  .     ^^^^ 

Jemappe  Dumouriez    was    covered   with    glory   on   the    6th  ' 

November,  1792.     In  this  battle  the  present  king  of  the  French,  Louis 

Philip,  greatly  distinguished  himself.     The  Austrians  met  with  a  total 

defeat. 

Tournay^  two  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  is  divided  ■  ^ 
by  the  Scheld,  into  the  old  city  and  the  new.  In  the  latter,  a  ' 
superb  quay  planted  with  trees,  forms  the  finest  and  most  frequented 
promenade  in  the  city,  the  houses  are  well  built,  the  streets  neat  and 
sufficiently  straight.  The  other  quarter,  much  inferior,  is  the  city  which 
formed  the  residence  of  several  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race,  and  was 
erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  fifth  century.  The  cathedral,  whose  four 
dark  spires  are  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  is  admired  for  its 
beauty;  the  interior  is  overloaded  with  sculpture  and  the  richest  orna- 
ments. It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Childeric  I.  whose  tomb 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  1665,  in  taking  down  some  old  houses 
which  surrounded  the  church.  A  trench  seven  feet  in  depth,  brought  to 
light  a  leathern  bag  containing  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
and  an  equal  number  of  silver:  the  iron  part  of  a  hatchet  and  javelin,  a 
swordblade,  five  clasps,  a  case  containing  a  steel  pen  or  style,  the  hinges 
of  two  writing  tablets,  a  small  head  of  an  ox  in  enamel,  and  two  rings, 
one  of  which  bore  a  seal  with  the  words,  Childerici  regis.  These  different 
ornaments  in  gold  were  accompanied  with  several  figures  of  bees  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  royal  mantle;  the  whole 
was  mingled  with  bones,  among  which  were  distinguishable  two  human 
skulls  and  the  skeleton  of  a  horse,  aft'ording  a  proof  that  the  Franks  were 
accustomed  to  be  interred  with  their  arms,  their  clothes,  their  battle 
horse,  their  most  precious  jewels,  and  perhaps  with  some  spoils  of  their 
enemies,  for  one  of  the  two  skulls  was  most  probably  the  head  of  a  slave 
or  of  a  vanquished  warrior.  Tournay,  which  would  accommodate  more 
than  60,000  souls,  has  not  more  than  the  half:  it  is,  however,  an  indus- 
trious and  commercial  town,  and  its  carpeting,  its  cloths,  its  camlets,  and 
its  porcelain  wares,  arc  known  over  all  Europe. 

Quitting  the  fine  road  to  Brussels  at  Jllh^  a  small  city  known  from  its 
college,  and  whose  fortifications  have  never  been  able  to  resist  . 
the  attacks  of  enemies,  we  take  on  the  right  hand  the  road  ' 
which  leads  to  Mons.  This  city,  which  derives  its  principal  wealth  from 
its  coal  pits,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Plainault.  It  is  large  and 
strongly  fortified,  and  there  are  few  places  that  have  suffered  more  from 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  In  1572,  Louis  of  Nassau  employed  a 
singular  stratagem  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  Ile  disguised  some  of 
his  soldiers  as  sellers  of  wine,  who  conducted  into  the  city  carts  loaded 
with  casks  having  a  double  covering,  the  outer  covering  containing  wine, 
and  the  inner  concealing  arms.  After  having  paid  the  duties,  the  pre- 
tended wine  sellers  slew  the  guard  and  custom  house  officers,  and  opened 
the  gates  to  their  commander.  At  the  coal  mines  at  Honues^  near  Mons, 
M.  de  Gorges  employs  2,000  workmen,  for  whom  he  has  built  a  handsome 
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town,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  neat  houses,  with  a  garden  to 
each.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  uniformity,  and  well  paved;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  large  square  planted  with  trees,  in  which  is 
the  ball  room  for  Sunday  amusements,  the  town-hall,  and  the  school  of 
mutual  instruction,  where  four  hundred  children  are  gratuitously  educated. 
The  workmen  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  store  houses  for  all  purposes, 
and  of  the  luxury  of  baths,  and  appear  happy  and  comfortable.  The 
benefits  which  a  great  capitalist  has  it  in  his  power  to  confer,  were  never 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  this  village  of  Hornues.*" 

Five  leagues  beyond  the  Sambre,  which  we  cross  near  the  town  of 
Merbesle,  we  see  on  a  hill  the  small  but  strongly  fortified  town  oï Philippe- 
ville,  anciently  the  village  of  Corbigni,  fortified  in  1555  by  the  command  of 
the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary,  and  to  which  she  gave 
the  name  of  her  nephew  Philip  II.;  and  two  leagues  to  the  south-west  lies 
the  town  of  Marienbourg,  of  still  less  importance,  built  by  the  same  queen. 
I  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mexxse^  I) iîiant  is  defended  by  a  good 
*  citadel,  and  contains  several  churches,  one  of  which  appears 
to  be  of  great  antiquity;  but  we  dare  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  tradi- 
tion, that  it  replaced  a  temple  of  Diana,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
town, 

T  A  road  equally  beautiful  and  picturesque  borders  the  left 
'  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  leads  to  Namur,  built  at  the  junction 
of  the  Sambre  with  that  river.  It  is  believed  that  this  place,  renowned 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  become  stronger  than  ever  since 
the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  succeeded  to  the 
Oppidum  Âtuaticorum,  mentioned  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.*  The  situ- 
ation of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  favours  its  trade 
and  industry.  Its  fine  cutlery,  and  the  manufactures  of  common 
pottery  and  leather,  occupy  a  great  number  of  hands;  the  disposal  of  its 
marbles  forms  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  its  trade.  Nothing 
can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  environs  of  this  city.  In  one  place  you 
see  the  river  confined  betwixt  steep  mountains,  crowned  with  thick 
forests;  in  another  place  its  bed  enlarges,  its  descent  becomes  more 
rapid,  the  ground  lowers,  and  its  waves  press  rapidly  onwards;  soon  the 
meadows  extend  to  its  banks  ;  it  then  proceeds  slowly,  taking  large 
windings,  as  if  to  enjoy  longer  the  freshness  of  the  beautiful  verdure; 
its  surface  crowned  with  barges,  its  bed  bordered  by  a  road  covered  with 
travellers,  and  fields  fertilized  by  labour,  present  a  moving  picture,  which 
renders  the  variety  in  the  landscape  more  interesting;  but  we  must  quit 
this  animating  scene,  rise  from  hill  to  hill  towards  the  west,  and  descend 
again  into  the  beautiful  plains  of  South  Brabant. 

The  first  town  we  pass  through  is  Nivelles^  once  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  It  has  three  suburbs,  five  churches,  and  a  hospital. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  celebrated  for  an  abbey  of  canonesses,  who,  in  the 
evening,  quitted  the  religious  habit  to  enjoy  the  distractions  of  a  worldly 
life!  Their  abbess  took  the  title  of  the  Princess  of  Nivelles.  The  tower 
of  the  clock  bears  on  its  summit  a  man  of  iron,  who  strikes  the  hours  with 
a  hammer — a  figure  called  in  the  country  John  of  Nivelles.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  this  bell-man  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  well-known  proverb, 
"  He  resembles  the  dog  of  John  of  Nivelles,  who  flies  when  he  is  called.'*  This 
proverb  arose  from  the  follov/ing  circumstance: — According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  several  historians,  John  II.  of  Montmorency,  father  of  John, 
lord  of  Nivelles,  and  of  Louis,  baron  of  Fosseu,  married  as  his  second 
wife  Margaret  of  Orgemont;  the  two  young  men,  who  probably  were  not 

'  For.  Quart.  Rev.  No.  X.  (Vol.  V.)  art.  "Netherlands." 
•  Caesar  de  Bel.  G;il.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29—34. 
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well  pleased  with  their  stepmother,  withdrew  ta  the  court  of  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  became  the  origin  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Montmorency.  Their  father  summoned  them  in  vain  to  return;  and,  on 
their  refusal,  treated  them  as  dogs,  and  disinherited  them.  The  summons 
had  been  given  to  the  elder  brother,  John  of  Nivelles,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  saying  above  quoted. 

Quitting  the  small  plateau  of  Nivelles,  let  us  advance  into  .    ^y  .  , 
those  plains  where  the  armies  of  France  and  England,  under  ' 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  met  to  decide  the  destiny  of  Europe.     Quatre 
BraSy  La  Bclle-Jllliance,  Mont  St.  Jean,  Waterloo,  are  before  us,  places  which 
recall  to  remembrance  the  bloody  struggle,  which  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides  maintained  with  heroic  courage,  in  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  two 
chiefs,  and,  in  which,  victory,  unfaithful  to  him  who  thought  he  had  it, 
turned  to  the  side  of  him  who  did  not  expect  it.     Bruxelles,  or  . 
Brussels,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  also  '  *'^'* 

the  capital  of  the  province  of  South  Brabant,  is  only  four  leagues  from 
this  field  of  battle,  which  is  now  conspicuous  from  a  hill  raised  by  the 
art  of  man,  and  surmounted  with  the  Belgic  lion,  a  gigantic  figure,  in 
cast  iron.  The  origin  of  this  city  is  dated  from  the  eighth  century.  Saint 
Gerius,  bishop  of  Arras  and  Cambray,  founded  a  chapel  in  a  small  island 
formed  by  the  Senne,  and  this  island  became  the  city  of  Brussels,  chosen, 
from  its  agreeable  situation,  by  Otho  II.  as  his  residence,  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and  the  Austrian 
\  governors.  Joseph  II.  transformed  its  ancient  fortifications  into  a  fine 
I  promenade:  it  was  a  city  surrounded  merely  by  a  wall,  when,  from  the 
j  rank  of  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  it  descended  in  1794  to 
I  that  of  the  chief  place  of  the  French  department  of  the  Dyle.  It  is  built 
I  on  unequal  ground,  and  several  of  its  streets  are  very  steep.  The  lower 
!city,  the  least  healthy  and  the  least  regular,  contains  many  houses  in  the 
1  Gothic  style;  hut  the  quarter  adjoining  to  the  Park,  a  magnificent  walk, 
ornamented  with  marble  statues,  is  composed  of  wide  streets,  regularly 
laid  out,  and  of  houses  elegantly  built;  some  of  them,  however,  are  painted 
green,  yellow,  gray,  following  a  custom  prevalent  in  both  Holland  and 
Belgium.  There  are  reckoned  in  this  city  290  streets,  13,000  houses, 
27  bridges,  and  8  public  squares.  The  finest  square  is  the  •  ^ 
Place  Royale,  the  quadrangular  shape  of  which  is  formed  by  ' 
the  fine  portal  of  the  church  of  Saint  James  of  Condenberg,  by  many  mag- 
nificent edifices,  and  by  four  porticos.  The  great  square  offers  an  as- 
pect altogether  diff'erent;  the  buildings  that  surround  it  are  of  various 
kinds  of  architecture,  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  Gothic;  the  principal  is  the 
Ilotel-de-Ville,  a  building  flanked  by  five  hexagonal  turrets,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  steeple  366  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Saint 
Michael,  of  gilt  copper,  of  17  feet,  and  turning  upon  a  pivot  by  the  slight- 
est wind.  The  building  of  this  tower  took  place  in  1445.  The  interior 
of  the  edifice  is  still  in  the  same  state  of  decoration  as  when  Charles  V., 
in  1555,  excited  to  it  by  the  embarrassment  raised  by  a  clergy  who  re- 
proached him  with  his  pretended  toleration,  abdicated  the  sovereignty 
of  half  the  world  in  favour  of  the  fanatical  Philip  II.  It  is  in  front  of 
this  Hotel-de-Ville,  as  in  front  of  that  in  Paris,  that  municipal  ceremo- 
nies and  executions  of  criminals  take  place- — a  monstrous  conjunction, 
which  it  is  painful  to  take  notice  of  as  existing  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  great  square  of  Sablon  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  fountain  of 
white  marble,  representing  a  Minerva  seated.  The  square  of  Saint  Mi- 
chael is  not  of  great  extent,  but  is  planted  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with 
buildings  of  elegant  architecture.  In  the  square  of  Monnaie,  where  most 
of  the  buildings  are  deserving  notice,  the  great  theatre  royal  is  especially 
distinguishable.  On  the  small  rising  ground  called  Mo/ewierg-,  • 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  great  square,  the  antique  church  *      ^"'*^  ^' 
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of  Saint  Gudula  displays  its  imposing  Gothic  front;  it  is  ascended  by  a 
long  flight  of  36  steps;  the  sculpture  of  its  pulpit,  in  wood,  highly  merits 
attention.  In  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  there  are  valuable  pictures, 
and  numerous  relics.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  several  foun- 
.  I  tains,  almost  all  of  them  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  these 
'  '  fountains  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  a  small  lake,  situated  about 
a  third  of  a  league  from  the  walls,  towards  the  east.  That  of  Steenporte, 
and  that  of  the  great  new  street,  are  beautiful,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
popular  reputation  of  Mannekenpisse,  a  child  in  bronze,  whose  name  ex- 
presses the  indecent  way  in  which  he  throws  out  a  stream  of  water.  This 
statue,  which  is  not  very  ancient,  has  replaced  one  whose  origin  goes 
back  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  called  by  the  people  the  oldest  burgess  in 
Brussels^  and  on  feast  days  they  dress  it  in  blue.  Many  other  edifices, 
which  we  have  not  even  named,  adorn  this  city;  such  are  the  palace  of 
the  States-General,  the  new  court-house,  and  the  king's  palace,  erected 
within  these  few  years. 

The  capital  of  Belgium,  within  a  circumference  of  two  leagues  and  a 
half,  resembles  a  union  of  several  small  cities,  differing  in  their  language, 
their  occupations,  and  their  manners.  The  quarter  of  the  Park  is  inha- 
Popuiîition  of  bited  by  the  ministers  of  state,  the  noblesse,  and  the  rich  bank- 
ers; the  English  are  fond  of  this  quarter.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  handsome  buildings  resides  a  small  colony  of 
French,  whilst  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  a  Spanish  co- 
lony, escaped  from  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the  Peninsula,  has  fixed 
its  abode.  Towards  the  south-east,  a  population  active  and  keen,  but  not 
numerous,  is  composed  of  Walloons,  who  are  easily  distinguishable  by 
their  physiognomy  and  language.  The  lower  city  is  almost  exclusively 
peopled  by  Flemings,  attached  to  their  own  idiom,  and  to  their  ancient 
customs.  The  quarter  situated  between  the  lower  city  and  that  of  the 
Park,  is  the  centre  of  trade  and  amusements,  the  abode  of  jewellers,  mer- 
cers, and  of  all  who  support  themselves  by  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  the 
central  point  of  the  finest  warehouses.  The  Jews  do  not,  as  at  Amster- 
dam, inhabit  a  separate  quarter:  the  poorest  concentrate  in  the  meanest 
streets,  and  the  more  wealthy  are  scattered  through  the  rest  of  the  city.* 
The  additions  that  are  making  to  different  parts  of  the  city,  prove  that 
Scientific  and  industry  and  trade  are  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  effect,  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  Brussels;  and  charita- 
ble establishments  for  the  aged,  for  orphans,  for  strangers,  for 
the  sick  and  the  blind,  are  carefully  supported.  The  academies  of  sci- 
ences and  belles  lettres,  two  royal  societies  of  literature,  one  of  botany, 
an  athenseum,  academies  of  painting  and  drawing,  a  museum,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  philosophy,  a  fine  public  library  established  in  the  old  palace 
of  the  governors-general,  a  botanical  garden  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  gardens  of  the  ancient  court,  and  some  otlier  establishments  which 
we  pass  without  notice,  might  lead  us  to  think  more  favourably  of  the 
philanthropic  virtues  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brus- 
sels, than  of  their  neighbours  around  them,  if  our  excursion  into  both 
Holland  and  Belgium  had  not  proved  to  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cities  in  the  Low  Countries  enjoy  nearly  the  same  advantages,  in  both 
these  points  of  view.  Among  the  men  of  eminence,  to  whom  Brussels 
has  given  birth,  the  two  Champagnes,  painters  of  eminence,  and  Bochius, 
known  by  his  Latin  verses,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  Lipsius, 
a  celebrated  critic  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  near  Brussels,  and 
died  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Louvain,  in  1600. 

I      The  inhabitants  of  this  city,'more  active  than  those  of  Am- 
romcna  cs.  |  gj^gj,jj^^^^  j^y^  ^.q  cnjoy  thcir  fine  walks.     They  have  a  Tivoli^ 

'  See  a  work  intituled,  Quatre  Mois  dans  les  Pays-Bas.     Paris,  1829. 
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which  only  resembles  in  name  that  of  the  same  name  in  Paris.  It  is  not 
so  large,  but  is  much  more  pleasant,  and  greatly  more  varied  in  the 
amusements  to  be  found  in  it.  On  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  communi- 
cates by  the  Rupel  with  the  Scheld,  the  green  walk  is  a  charming  prome- 
nade, composed  of  three  avenues  of  nearly  half  a  league  in  length,  of 
which  the  one  in  the  centre  is  reserved  for  carriages  and  equestrians. 
Frequented  every  day,  it  assumes  on  Sunday  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
the  Longchamps  at  Paris.  The  beautiful  walks  of  Brussels  extend  to  the 
Bridge  of  Laeken,  not  far  from  the  village  of  that  name,  where  the  rich 
Brusselers  (Bruxellois)  have  their  country  houses,  and  where  the  king  of 
the  United  Netherlands  possessed  a  park  and  magnificent  palace,  the 
place  of  his  residence  during  the  fine  season. 

We  cross  the  Senne  and  the  canal  of  Brussels  at  Vilvorde,  a  town  of  3000 
souls,  where  Joseph  II.  erected  a  bridewell,  {maison  de  detention,)  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  work-shops.     Four  leagues  to  the  east,  we  per- 
ceive on  another  canal,  the  city  of  Louvain,  or  Leuven,  which  j 
possessed  in  the  fourteenth  century  4000  work-shops  for  cloths,  ^ 
whose  18,000  workmen,  forced  to  expatriate  themselves  in  consequence 
of  a  revolt  against  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  carried  their  industry  to  Eng- 
land.    At  present  it  is  only  celebrated  for  the  brewing  of  excellent  beer, 
of  which  it  annually  exports  more  than  15,000  casks.     Its  canal,  which 
admits  vessels  of  a  considerable  tonnage,  and  the  river  Dyle,  give  activity 
to  this  branch  of  trade.     Two  fine  institutions  still  confer  importance  on 
this  city:  the  one  is  a  hotel  for  invalids,  which  can  receive  2,500  persons; 
the  other  is  the  university,  which  was  founded  in   1426,  suppressed  by 
the  French  in  1797,  and  re-established  since  1815.     The  walled  bounds  of 
Louvain,  too  large  for  a  population  of  about  16,000  souls,  contains  fields 
and  gardens,  and  streets  regular  enough;  but  the  houses  are  ill  built,  and 
there  are  few  fine  edifices.     It  is  the  same  at  Tirlemont,  which  » 
the  Brabanters  call  Théenen.     Watered  by  the  Geete,  its  ram-  *     "'^'"o"  • 
parts  are  more  than  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  its  popula- 
tion scarcely  the  half  of  that  of  Louvain. 

We  enter  the  province  of  Limburg,  by  the  road  which  passing  through 
Tirlemont,  conducts  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Saint  Trond^  the  first  town  we 
arrive  at,  carries  on  a  trade  in  lace  and  iron-work.  Leaving  the  town  of 
Looz  on  the  left  hand,  whose  magnificent  tastle  is  seen  in  passing  along, 
we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Jaar,  where  Tongres  (Flem.  Tonge-  .  r^  „  ^ 
ren)  is  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  ferruginous  mineral  waters.  '  " 

This  city  was,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  a  fortress  of  the  Tungri,^  called 
Atuatuca;  it  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  451,  and  in  881  by  the  Normans; 
it  contains  scarcely  4000  inhabitants. 

A  valley  stretching  out  before  us,  brings  to  view  in  the  dis-  j  . 
tance  Maëstricht,  and  the  mountain  of  Saint  Pierre  command-  * 
ing  it,  and  lying  between  the  Jaar  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  This 
calcareous  mountain,  from  which  for  more  than  15  centuries,  there  has 
been  taken  a  soft  and  chalky  stone,  is  crossed  by  so  great  a  number  of 
galleries,  that  there  has  been  formed  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  about 
six  leagues  in  circumference.  In  this  mass  different  fossil  bones  have  been 
discovered  of  great  importance  to  science;  among  others,  two  heads  of 
gigantic  Lizards  of  a  species  which  no  longer  exists  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  which  savans  have  agreed  to  designate  under  the  name  of  Mo' 
sasaurus.^    One  of  these  heads  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Haarlem, 

«  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  such  a  people  as  the  Tungri  mentioned  by  Csesar. 
His  words  are,  speaking  of  Âtuacuata,  Lib.  vi.  c.  30.  "  Id  castelli  nomen  est.  Hoc  ferè 
est  in  mediis  Eburonum  finibus."  The  Eburones  seem  to  have  possessed  the  country 
about  Liege.    Tongres  is  about  four  leagues  distant  from  that  city. — Transi.  Note. 

^  See  Histoire  de  la  montagne  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Maestricht,  by  Fanjas  de  Saint  Fond. 
Mémoire  sur  le  plateau  de  Saint  Pierre,  by  M,  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent.  Ann.  Gen.  des 
Sciences  Physiques,  torn.  i. 
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and  the  other  in  the  museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris;  the  length  of 
the  last  is  three  feet  nine  inches,  which  creates  a  presumption  that  this 
monstrous  lizard  was  twenty-four  feet  in  length.  The  mountain  of  Saint 
Pierre,  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Huns, 
(mons  Hunnorum,)  apparently  from  some  tradition  connected  with  Attila's 
visit  of  destruction  to  this  country  in  the  fifth  century,  referred  to  above, 
in  speaking  of  Tongres.  It  derives  its  modern  name  from  the  village  of 
Saint  Pierre,  adjacent  to,  and  now  considered  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Maastricht,  or  more  properly  from  the  church  of  Saint  Pierre,  which  is 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  village.  An  old  tower  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  "  Tower  of  Cœsar,''  and  a  little 
farther  off,  it  is  believed,  there  existed  a  Roman  Camp.  Let  us  add  to 
these  traditionary  names,  that  the  Brabançon  name  of  Maastricht,  or 
Maastricht,  is  simply  the  translation  of  the  Latin  words,  Trajectum  ad 
Mosam^^ passage  of  the  Meuse:  Ought  we  not  then  to  conclude,  that  the 
Romans  possessed  nothing  here  but  an  intrenched  camp?  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Maastricht  existed  prior  to  the  fourth  century. 
The  ramparts,  the  ditches,  and  bastions  which  defend  it,  as  well  as  Fort 
Saint  Pierre,  render  Maestricht  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  low 
countries.  It  is  well  built;  the  beauty  of  its  town-house,  of  its  public 
market,  and  of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  are  especially  deserving  of 
notice.  There  are  manufactories  here  of  fire-arms,  pins,  and  cloths;  and 
the  Meuse  gives  activity  to  trade.  After  Maestricht,  the  other  towns  in 
the  province  possess  very  little  interest.  Without  quitting  the  banks  of 
^     I  the  river,  we  can  see  Maaseyk,  containing  a  population  of 

'  only  3000  souls,  and  the  native  place  of  John  Van-Eyk,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  invented  painting  in  oil.     A  little  farther  oif  is  seen,  on 

j  the  left  hand,  the  small  but  commercial  city  of  Wert,  the  birth 

'  place  of  the  famous  John  de  Wert,  who,  from  a  shoemaker's  boy 
became  a  soldier,  rose  to  be  a  general,  and,  lastly,  became  viceroy  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  by  the  capture  of  several  places  in  Picardy,  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  carried  terror  to  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  where  his  name  served 
as  the  burden  of  the  song  to  the  ballad-singers  of  Pont-Neuf,  like  that  of 

I  Marlborough  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.     We  cross  the 

^"^"     '  Meuse  at  Venloo,  a  city  of  6000  souls,  whose  principal  branch 

of  trade  is  the  manufacture  of  pins.     In  ascending  the  river  on  the  right 

I  bank,  there  is  seen,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Roer,  JRuremonde, 
uremom  e.   j  ^^  Jiuermoud,  the  country  of  the  celebrated  geographer  Mer- 
cator. 

I      In  continuing  our  journey  in  the  same  direction,  we  arrive 

im  urg.     I  ^^^^^^  Limburg,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  that  name, 

a  small  city  of  2000  souls,  now  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Liege. 

I  Verviers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Limburg,  has  been  enriched  by  the 

I  ^^j^  ^j.  ^^^  ^voollen  cloths,  which  are  much  esteemed,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  has,  in  a  few  years,  risen  to  a  population  of  16,000  souls. 
It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,presenting  an  animating  pic- 
lure  ofthe  united  results  of  increasing  wealth  and  industry.  We  pass  through 

I  this  pretty  town  before  arriving  at  Spa^  a  town  known  for  its 

^  '        '  elegant  works   in  varnished  wood,  and   its   mineral  waters, 

which,  every  year  to  the  end  of  May,  are  frequented  by  more  than  1000 

strangers,  brought  there  as  much  by  pleasure  as  by  the  care  of   their 

.  health.     All  the  trade  of  the  country  centres  at  Liege,  called 

^^^^'       '  Luik  in  the  idiom  of  Brabant.     Liege  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 

Meuse.     Gloomy  and  dirty,  it  is  yet  the  entrepot  of  the  merchandise  of 

the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Germany.     The  working  of  coal  pits, 

forges,  the  cannon  foundries,  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms,  and  various 

y  See  Diction.  Abrcgé.  Geogr.  et  Histor.  du  Brabant  Hollandais. 
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other  kinds  of  industry,  occupy  the  inhabitants.  Ten  suburbs,  seventeen 
bridges,  twelve  public  squares,  an  arsenal,  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  university  founded  in  1817,  schools  and  learned  societies, 
attest  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Liege.  Its  fortifications  had  ceased 
to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  French  government;  but  a  vast  citadel  has 
been  erected,  within  these  few  years,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  Liege 
now  ranks  in  the  second  class  of  fortified  towns.  Its  pui)lic  edifices  pos- 
sess little  deserving  notice,  if  we  except  its  massy  cathedral,  and  new 
theatre,  constructed  upon  the  model  of  the  Odeon  at  Paris.  Liege  has 
given  birth  to  several  celebrated  men,  whose  memory  must  be  dear  to  her, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  price  which  she  appeared  to  put  upon  the  pos- 
sessing the  heart  of  our  inimitable  Gretry. 

At  the  time  we  are  writing,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  t  nutchy  of 
that  the  province  we  are  next  to  speak  of,  the  farthest  south  ^  Luxemburg. 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  will  be  separated  from  the  Belgian 
States,  on  the  ground,  it  appears,  of  its  not  having  formed  part  of  Bel- 
gium, but  a  constituent  part  of  the  Germanic  empire.  Whatever  there 
may  be  in  this,  and  whatever  may  be  the  destination  of  Luxemburg^  the 
province  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  it  here,  Germany  having 
been  already  described,  and  our  continental  labours  closing  with  the  fol- 
lowing book. 

The  superficies  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  about  230  square 
leagues,  is  peopled  by  292,000  inhabitants,  which  makes  the  population 
equal  to  1269  individuals  for  each  square  league.     If  we  except  the  capi- 
tal, this   territory  contains  no  city  of  importance.     At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  Ourthe  from  the  Lesse,  we  per-  t  ç,  . 
ceive  Saint  Hubert^  a  small  city,  where  are  preserved  the  re-  ^  ""  * 
mains  of  the  patron  of  sportsmen,  whose  chapel  is  frequently  visited  by 
such  of  the  peasantry  as  wish  to  place  their  persons  and  their  flocks  un- 
der his  protection.     The  position  of  Bouillon,  in  a  narrow  de-  t 
file  through  which  the  Semoy  takes  a  winding  course,  gives  ^ 
it  a  melancholy  but  yet  romantic  aspect.     The  old  castle,  which  com- 
mands this  old  capital  of  the  dutchy,  would  prove  no  defence  against  a 
powerful  enemy,  because  it  is  itself  commanded  by  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains.    In  the  midst  of  forests,  upon  one  of  the  hills  where  the  Semoy 
lias  its  origin,  we  see  the  small  city  oî  Arlon,  which  carries  on  • 
a  trade  in  iron  and  grain,— an  ancient  city,  mentioned  under  ' 
the  name  of  Orolaunum  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.     Frequently,  when 
its  soil  is  turned  up,  are  antiquities  found.     Twice  in  1793  and  1794,  did 
the  French,  in  this  place,  put  the  Austrians  to  flight. 

Advancing  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  svoflW  • 
river  Alzette,  stands  the  important  fortress  of  Luxemburg^  '  "^^  "'^' 
which,  for  twenty  years,  was  the  capital  of  the  French  departments  of 
**  Des  Forets.^*  The  lower  city  is  watered  by  the  river,  which  divides  it 
into  two  parts.  It  may  be  considered  as  properly  the  suburbs  of  the 
place:  a  road  sinuous  and  cut  in  the  rock  conducts  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock  on  which  stands  the  upper  city;  it  is  so  sleep  that  carriages  cannot 
ascend  it  without  difficulty.  Large  fosses,  eighty  feet  in  depth,  would 
be  enough  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  yet,  besides  these,  a  double 
row  of  exterior  works  defend  the  approach  to  it.  It  is  then  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  Luxemburg  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe  : 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  has  been  viewed  as  more  than  merely  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,- — the  nomination  of  the  governor 
being  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The 
strength  of  Luxemburg  alone  constitutes  its  importance;  it  would  he  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  mention,  among  its  edifices,  one  single  building 
worthy  of  the  rank  which  this  city  occupies. 
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BOOK   CLI. 

EUROPE. 

Description  of  Europe  continued — Holland^  or  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 


Glance  flt  Uic 
History  of 
Holland. 


The  early  history  of  Holland  is  the  same  with  that  of  Bel- 
gium,'' down  to  the  war  of  Independence  and  Existence,  as  it 
may  also  be  called,  with  Spain.  In  Holland,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
had  kept  alive  the  ancient  love  of  independence  and  liberty,  in  preserv- 
ing from  the  attempts  of  Charles  V.  himself,  a  system  of  national  repre- 
sentation, which  placed  the  principal  strength  of  government  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  States;  and  when  the  tyranny  of  his  son  thought  it  had 
found  in  the  doctrines  of  a  blind  fanaticism,  a  solid  support  against  the 
ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  were  becoming  predominant  in 
the  age, his  yoke  only  became  themore  insupportable  to  a  people  possessing 
courage  enough  to  be  free,  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  the 
advantages  of  religious  toleration.  The  Hollanders,  by  seventy  years  of 
resistance,  conquered  their  independence,  and  founded  a  republic  equally 
formidable  and  industrious.  The  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648,  drew  from  the 
reluctant  Spaniards  an  entire  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  while  the  Belgic  provinces,  divided  among 
themselves,  and  not  possessed  of  that  love  of  freedom,  which  led  their 
more  northern  neighbours  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  remained  submis- 
sive to  Spain  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Conquered  by  the 
French  in  1795,  it  was  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  independence,  till 
Napoleon,  in  1810,  made  it  an  integral  part  of  his  empire.  The  losses  of 
Napoleon  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813,  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
Holland  at  the  close  of  the  last  mentioned  year;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  ill-assorted  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  in  the  Nassau  family, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, — a  union  which  very 
recent  events  in  Belgium  have  broken  up  and  dissolved. 

I      The  e:overnment  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  previous 

Governraent.    I  ^      ,i     •  ..   u     .^u      t^  u    •      ii-^^     •  *.^  c 

'  to  their  conquest  by  the  rrench  in  1795,  is  now  a  matter  ot 
past  history,  a  tale  that  is  told.  Yet  it  may  be  right  to  refer  to  it,  and  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice.  It  was  a  confederation  of  seven  independent 
republics,  which  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  similarity  of  manners  and 
pursuits,  and  especially  by  tlie  remembrance  of  the  long  protracted  and  j 
bloody  struggle  which  they  had  maintained  together  for  liberty  and  life, 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  in  which,  as 
already  noticed,  they  at  last  succeeded.  The  States-General  and  Senate 
were  composed  of  deputies  from  the  Seven  Provinces,  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  charge  of  all  matters  involving  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
such  as  war,  peace,  the  laying  on  of  taxes.  Sec.  But  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, no  steps  could  be  taken  by  these  bodies,  without  a  reference  to 
the  States  of  the  Provinces,  and  these  again  required  to  consult  their  con- 
stituents in  the  cities  and  country.  The  Stadtholder's  office  was  merely 
executive,  and  even  that  was  much  limited,  though  his  rank  and  influence 
were  often  productive  of  inroads  upon  the  constitution  of  the  States,  and 
induced  jealousies  that  proved  the  means  more  than  once  of  abolishing  J 
the  office. 

Of  the  government  established  in  1814,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  and  union  of  the  Dutch  provinces  with  Belgium,  we  have  already 
spoken,  in  our  account  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  to  that  we  beg  to 
refer  the  reader.  It  is  presumed,  that  so  far  as  Holland  is  concerned,  the 
same  form  of  government  will  subsist,  without  being  at  all  all'ected  by  the 
defection  and  separation  of  lielgium. 

'  Sec  liook  CL,  -^j 
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The  most  ancient  accounts  of  Holland  represent  it  as  one  i  Ancient  phy- 
extended  swamp,  alternately  covered  and  relinquished  by  the  *  ^'cai  state, 
advancing  and  retiring  waters  of  the  ocean:  and  yet  it  appears,  from  the 
Roman  natural  historian,''  that,  miserable  and  to  all  appearance  uninha- 
bitable as  a  country  like  this  was,  it  was  not  destitute  of  inhabitants,  who, 
subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the  sea,  endeavoured  to  find  habitations  on 
every  bit  of  land  not  taken  possession  of  by  the  waves.  It  has  been  a 
question  among  inquirers  into  matters  of  this  kind,— -at  what  time  the 
inhabitants  began  the  erection  of  dikes  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
inundations  of  the  sea;  and  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe  that,  so 
early  as  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  this  great  work 
■was  commenced,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  contention  between 
the  inhabitants  and  (he  ocean,  which  has  ended  however  in  the  country 
being  brought  to  its  present  state  of  high  improvement  and  cultivation, 
and  comparative  safety  from  the  attacks  ot  its  powerful  assailer.  A  great 
part  of  Holland,  it  is  calculated,  is  between  twenty  and  forty  feet  below 
high  water  mark  on  the  surrounding  coast;  but  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  no  fear  of  their  safety.  At  different  times,  however,  the  ocean  has 
burst  the  barriers  raised  to  control  his  waters,  and,  on  such  occasions, 
the  effects  have  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  inunda« 
tions. 

In  Holland,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  no  mountains:  we  ace  •   ,, 

_    ^,  .         1     ^     1    •         •    .  ^1  •         11     1        •    •  1       I    Mountains. 

Bothmg  but  plams,  interrupted  occasionally  by  rising  grounds,  ' 

not  even  deserving  the  name  of  hills,  and  much  smaller  than  those  that 

are  to  be  found  in  Belgium. 

We  must  refer  to  our  account  of  Belgium  for  an  account  of  t 
the  principal  rivers  of  Holland,  there  being  few  that  deserve  * 
the  name  but  those  already  noticed  there,  the  Bhine,  the  Waal,  the  MeusCy 
and  the  Scheld.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Yssel,  which,  proceeding  by 
an  artificial  cut  from  the  Rhine,  above  Arnheim,  takes  a  north-east  direc- 
tion to  Doesbergp  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Old  Vssel,  the  proper  channel 
of  the  stream,  flowing  from  Westphalia.  It  then  passes  by  Zutphen  and 
Deventer,  and  after  receiving  a  number  of  smaller  tributary  streams, 
falls  into  the  east  side  of  the  Zuyderzee,  below  Campen.  The  Wecht,  or 
Vecht,  is  a  river  of  less  importance  than  the  Yssel,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
W^estphalia,  and  after  uniting  with  several  other  streams,  falls  into  the 
Zuyderzee  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel.  The  Hunse  is  a  small 
river  which,  passing  by  the  fine  city  of  Groningen,  takes  its  course  to 
the  German  Ocean. 

There  are  many  lakes  in  Holland,  especially  in  Friesland;  j 
but  the  only  one  deserving  particular  mention,  is  that  which  *  ^^^^' 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Haerlem,  in  the  province  of  Holland.  It  communi- 
cates by  the  Gulf  of  Y  with  the  Zuyderzee,  is  in  length  five  leagues,  by 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  every  where  navigable.  Its  navigation, 
however,  is  impeded  by  the  violent  squalls  and  storms  it  is  subject  to.  In 
one  of  these  did  the  unfortunate  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine  and  King  of 
Bohemia,  when  an  exile  in  Holland,  lose  his  eldest  son  and  save  his  own 
life  with  difiiculty,  by  the  upsetting  the  boat  in  which  they  were  crossing 
the  lake  during  a  dark  night.  A  neck  of  land  about  two  leagues  broad, 
separates  it  from  the  North  Sea.  This  lake  was  formed  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  by  an  inundation  of  the  ocean.  The  Jews  of  Amsterdam 
have  offered  to  drain  it,  under  the  condition  of  the  property  of  the  land 
being  made  over  to  them;  but  other  interests  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  execution  of  this  project,  which  would  transform  an  extent  of  water 
of  more  than  20,000  acres  into  fertile  meadow  ground.     Among  the  lakes 
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which  have  undergone  this  useful  metamorphosis,  chiefly  in  North  Hoi- 
land,  the  most  important  is  the  Sea  of  Naarden.  The  Bies-Bosch,  on  the 
frontiers  of  North  Brabant,  is  a  lake  of  about  twelve  square  leagues, 
which  arose  out  of  an  event  more  disastrous  than  that  which  formed  the 
Sea  of  Haerlem.  It  was  produced  on  the  19th  November,  1421,  by  the 
rupture  of  several  dikes,  in  consequence  of  which  seventy-two  villages, 
and  a  population  of  about  100,000  souls,  were  submerged!  Into  this  take, 
several  arms  of  the  Meuse  throw  themselves;  at  issuing  from  it,  they 
I  form  but  one  broad  stream  under  the  name  of  Hollands -Diep. 
ars  es.  |  ^^^long  the  numerous  marshes  of  this  country,  the  Bourtang, 
in  the  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Drenthe,  covers  a  considerable  extent 
of  land. 
^  ,,     ,        ,      Of  all  the  crulfs  which  border  the  coast,  and  serve  as  em- 

Gulfs  or  bays.  I  ,  ,  *?••!•  i  • 

'  bouchures  to  the  principal  rivers,  the  two  most  important  are 
the  Bollart^  betv/een  the  province  of  Groningen  and  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver, and  the  Zuyderzee^  between  Holland  and  Friesland.  The  first,  whicli 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Ems,  is  three  leagues  in  breadth,  and  from 
seven  to  eight  in  length.  It  is  the  result  of  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the 
Ocean,  which,  in  1277,  swallowed  up  several  villages.  The  second,  into 
which  the  Reest,  the  Yssel,  and  several  other  rivers  throw  themselves, 
was  formed  in  1225,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Ocean,  which  covered  thirty 
leagues  of  country:  its  name  signifies  Sea  of  the  South^  because  it  is  to  the 
south  of  the  Qcean. 

j      The  original   state   of  Holland,  as    almost  one   extended^ 
^^^'       '  swamp,  has   already  been  noticed.     In   connexion  with   th( 
building  of  dikes,  to  preserve  it  from   the  inroads   and  attacks  of  th( 
Ocean,  the  importance  of  draining  the  land  by  means  of  canals  and  ditches,j 
would  naturally  occur  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  carried,  that  the  whole  country  is  covered  with   them.     They  are 
indeed  innumerable,  and  most  useful  for  travelling  and  facilitating  inter- 
nal trade;  and  being  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  tend  to  adorn  the  face  of] 
this  flat  and  naturally  uninteresting  country.     So  flat  is  it,  that  to  those 
approaching  by  sea,  the  spires  and  trees  appear  to  rise  out  of  the  water. 

•       The  Dutch  islands  form  two  distinct  groups.  The  southeri 

1  group  comprehends  the  largest,  washed  by  the  different  armi 
of  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine;  these  are  Walcheren^  North  am 
South  Beveland,  Tholen^  Schouwen^  Over-Flakee,  Voom,  and  Beyerland.  Th( 
northern  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Wieringen,  Texel,  Vlieland^  Ter\ 
Schelling,  and  Mmeland,  all  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyderzee,  and  oi 
the  coasts  of  Friesland. 

.      For  the  geology  of  Holland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
eoogy.      I  j,gj^g^j.j^g  Qj^  ^1-jg  geology  of  Belgium, ""  which,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  countries,  are  intended  to  embrace  both.  ! 
Climate  and    i      The  Dutch  provinces,  conquests  of  Man  over  the  Ocean,     j 
cultivation.     |  derive  their  fogs  and  humidity  from  the  mists  of  the  sea,  and     I 
exhalations  of  the  marshes.     During  winter,  which  reigns  four  months     ' 
of  the  year,  covering  the  ground  with  hoar-frost  and  ice,  the  east  wind, 
which  blows  frequently  at  this  season,  dissipates  the  miasmata  of  an  in- 
salubrious atmosphere.     The  industry  of  the  cultivator  multiplies  cattle 
and  pasturage  grounds.     Although   this   country  does  not   present   the 
agreeable  variety  of  an  irregular  soil,  yet  the  fine  season  adorns  it  with 
its  charms:  vast  meadows,  dazzling  with  the  richest  verdure,  are,  during    , 
eight  months  of  the  year,  covered  with  cattle,  whose  plumpness  announces    ( 
an  abundant  and  healthy  nourishment;  and  the  number  of  these  domestic 
animals  attest  no  less  the  wealth  of  their  owners,  than  elsewhere  the  cul- 
tivated fields  indicate  the  intelligence  and  patient  attention  of  a  laborious 
population.     Wheat,  flax,  and  madder,  in  the  north,- — and  in  the  south, 
tobacco,  and  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  cover  the  best  lands.     It  is 

•^  liook  CL. 
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ainong  the  Hollanders  that  horticulture  has  made  the  greatest  progreea, 

where   the   culture    of   a    thousand    ornamental    plants,    and    especially 

hyacinths  and  tulips,  has  been  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  the  price  of 

a  flower  often  exceeds  what  would  support  twenty  families  for  a  year. 

The  population  of  Holland,  viewed  in  a  religious   aspect,  is  divided 

!  into  a  great  number  of  religions,  of  communions,  and  sects.     No  religion 

I  is  there  considered  as  being  that  of  the  state;  all  enjoy  the  same  rights 

!  and  equal  liberty.     The  Reformed  communion  is,  however,  the  most  nu- 

!  merous;  the  Christians  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  occupy  the  next 

rank;  Mennonites,  other  sects,  and  Jews,  much  less  numerous  than  the 

two  first  mentioned,  are  scattered  over  all  the  provinces. 

In  regard  to  the  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  ■ 
the  origin  of  the  different  dialects  that  are  spoken  may  be  '  '^™^' 
traced  to  the  German.  The  different  dialects  spoken  in  Friesland  and  the 
islands  of  Zuyderzee,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  in  Gueldres  in  Zeeland, 
;  and  in  Dutch  Brabant,  are  all  of  this  description.  The  Jews,  who  came 
I  originally  from  Portugal,  have  preserved  the  idiom  which  was  familiar  to 
them,  when  they  established  themselves  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  Frisii,  ■  Ancient 
ancestors  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  occupied,  from  south  to  '  inhabitants, 
north, the  country  comprehended  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean.  Their 
Latin  name,  (Frisii,)  probably  comes  from  an  old  word  in  the  German 
language,  frissen^  which  signifies  to  grub  up,  to  dig  or  drain  marshes. 
They  were  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Germany.  Brave, 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  they  were  long  the  devoted  auxiliaries  of  the 
Romans;  their  independence  was  never  disputed;  we  see  them,  after  the 
death  of  Drusus,  choosing  chiefs  or  dukes  from  amongst  themselves. 
The  Batavi  were,  it  is  believed,  a  colony  of  the  Catti^  a  German  tribe: 
forced  by  a  series  of  intestine  dissentions,  to  quit  their  own  country, 
they  planted  themselves  in  the  sandy  and  marshy  country,  circumscribed 
by  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse:  their  neighbours  called  them,  for  this  rea- 
son, Wattawer,^  an  appellation  which  the  Romans  changed  into  Batavi. 
When  Caesar  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  they  were  already 
powerful,  and  masters  of  part  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  lower 
Meuse.  Their  cavalry  was  formidable;  their  horses  were  trained  to  swim 
across  rivers  without  breaking  their  ranks.  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
they  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  Caesar.  Their  bravery  and  loyalty 
gave  them  the  privileged  title  of  friends  and  brothers  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  honour  of  forming  the  pretorian  guard.  In  all  important  expeditions, 
in  every  dangerous  enterprise,  the  Batavians  were  selected.  They  com- 
posed the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Roman  army,  sustained  the  first  shock  of 
the  enemy's  attack,  and  made  the  first  attack  with  a  boldness  and  impetu- 
osity peculiar  to  themselves.  Tacitus  says,  that  no  tribute  was  imposed 
upon  them:  they  remained  faithful  to  the  empire  till  its  fall.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  comprehended  in  Germania  Secunda. 

From  these  generalities,  which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  .  Territorial 
extend  farther,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  important  cities  of  the  '  divisions. 
different  Dutch  provinces.  When  these  provinces  rose  up  against  the 
tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  and  bound  themselves  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1579,  they  were  seven  in  number:  the  lordships  of  Groningen,  Friesland, 
Over-Yssel,  and  Utrecht,  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres,  and  the  counties  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  to  these  may  be  added,  the  territory  of  Drenthe. 
Dutch  Brabant  and  East  Flanders,  having  been  in  their  possession  when 
peace  was  made  with  Spain,  were  given  up  to  them.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued till  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  republic 

^  la  Dutch  and  low  German,  Wait  still  signifies  sand  bank,-  aive  or  ave,  low  land,  mea- 
dow. 
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in  1795.  In  1798,  having  been  called  upon  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  France  to  adopt  some  new  organization,  they  took  the  name  of 
the  Batavian  republic.  Their  political  division  changed;  they  were  divid-' 
ed  into  eight  departments. *=  This  division  lasted  only  eighteen  months, 
when  that  which  recalled  the  good  days  of  Dutch  independence  was  again 
resorted  to,  and  continued  till  the  time  when  Napoleon  imposed  a  sove- 
reign in  the  person  of  his  brother,  upon  the  descendants  of  those  repub- 
licans who  had  cemented  their  independence  by  the  blood  of  the  Spanish 
phalanxes.  Their  country  was  then  divided  into  eleven  departments.^ 
United  the  9th  July,  1810,  to  the  French  empire,  Holland  formed  seven 
departments;?  but  since  its  erection,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  into 
an  independent  state,  the  original  division  has  again  prevailed. 
Cities-  I       Groningen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  the 

Groningen.  I  niost  important  city  in  the  north  of  this  kingdom.  Watered 
by  the  small  river  Hunse,  situated  at  the  junction  of  three  great  canals, 
which  give  it  a  communication  with  several  mercantile  cities;  possessing 
a  port  which  although  five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  receives 
the  largest  merchant  vessels,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  this  flourishing 
city  has  a  good  university,  schools,  fine  collections,  and  scientific  socie- 
ties. It  is  the  birth  place  of  several  distinguished  savans,  among  others, 
Rudolph  Agricola,  the  first  introducer  of  the  Greek  language  into  Ger- 
many, Albert  Schultens,  the  orientalist,  and  Muntinck,who  founded  the  bo- 
tanical garden  so  much  admired.  Its  finest  edifices  are  the  Gothic  church 
of  Saint  Martin, the  spire  of  whichis330  feethigh,andthe  town-house,built 
in  1793,  upon  a  spot  which  passes  for  one  of  the  finest  in  Holland.  One  of 
the  bridges,  called  Botering-Hoog,  is  regarded  as  a  chef-d'œuvre.  These 
buildings,  and  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  with  the  cleanli- 
ness and  regularity  of  its  streets,  rank  Groningen  among  the  finest  cities 
in  Holland.  It  formerly  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  It  is 
pretended,  upon  some  very  uncertain  evidence,  that  it  is  built  around  the 
Roman  fortress  called  by  Tacitus  Corhulonis  monumentum;  yet  the  first 
time  it  is  mentioned  in  history  is  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  fourteenth  that  they  raised  the  fortifications  which  have  been  kept  up 
with  much  care  ever  since. 

I      Leeuwarden  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  communicates  with 
'  Groningen,  and  with  Dockum,  Sneek,  and  other  towns,  by 
means  of  canals,  and  thus  carries  on  an  active  trade.     This  pretty  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  an  earthen  rampart:  one  of  its  twelve  churches 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  princes  of  Orange;  their  palace  is  one  of  its 
principal  edifices.     Upon  the  site  of  a  hamlet  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in 
I  1134,  stands  Harlingeriy  important  on  account  of  its  fortifica- 
'  tions,  and  also  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade:  near  the  har- 
bour may  be  seen  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Gaspard  Robles,  who, 
by  repairing  at  his  own  expense  the  dikes  of  the  province,  merited  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

.      Assen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Drenthe,  is  a  handsome 

'  small  town,  which,  by  a  canal,  communicates  with  Meppel,  a 

town  of  4000  souls,  and  with  the  Zuyderzee.     There  have  been  discover- 

I  ed  in  the  environs,  tombs  of  the  ancient  Germans.   Koevorden^ 

'  built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  is  surrounded  by  fortifications 

which  are  by  some  regarded  as  the  chef-d'œuvre  of  Coehorn;  it  is  besides 

environed  by  a  marsh,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  access. 

«^  Known  by  the  names  of  Delft,  Donimel,  Amstel,  Ems,  Schekl  and  Meuse,  Rhine, 
Texel,  and  Old  Yssel,  names  of  the  ^irincipal  rivers  which  traversed  tliem. 

'  Amstelland,  Brabant,  Zeelantl,  Utrecht,  Gucldres,  Maasland,  Friesland,  East  Fries- 
land,  Over- Yssel,  Drenthe,  and  Groningen.  ji 

K  Those  of  Eastern  Ems,  Western  Ems,  Friesland,  Mouths  of  the  Yssel,  Upper  Yssel,     " 
Zuyderzee,  and  Mouths  of  the  Meuse. 
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The  province  of  Over  Yyssel  contains  several  cities  of  im-  t 
portance:  in  Zwool,  the  capital,  the  church  of  Saint-Michael  * 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  organ  and  the  sculpture  upon  its  pul- 
pit; Campen,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Yssel,  at  a  short  dis-  j 
I  tance  from  its  falling  into  the  Zuyderzee,  is  surrounded  by  * 
I  walls  and  fosses;  the  sand-banks  which  obstruct  the  harbour  menace  with 
!  total  destruction  its  trade,  which  has  been  Ions:  on  the  decline,  t     „ 

j  ^  '  •  I      JL)6VGntcr 

Bevenier,  which  boasts  its  hardware,  beer  and  gingerbread,  * 
i  possesses  some  fine  buildings;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  philosopher 
Gronovius. 

Gueldres,or  Guelderland^  which  has  preserved  the  name  of  a  city  ceded 
I  to  Prussia  more  than  a  century  ago,  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Si- 
j  cambri,  a  people  from  Germany.     The  first  city  we  come  to,  following  the 
I  course  of  the  Yssel,  is  Zutphen,  defended  by  some  fortifications.  . 
I  English  readers  will  connect  with  Zutphen,  the  renowned  and  ' 

gallant  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  this  town,  then 
I  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1586.  Upon  the  bank  of  one  of  the  arms 
j  of  the  Rhine,  stands  JÎrnheim,  not  less  strong,  the  seat  of  the  i     ^^j^  . 

government  of  the  province.  It  was  fortified  by  the  celebrated  ' 
I  Coehorn.  Its  ramparts  are  planted  with  beautiful  elms,  and  form  an 
!  agreeable  promenade.  It  possesses  a  good  harbour;  its  streets  are  straight^ 
,  the  principal  church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Dukes  and  Counts 
of  Gueldres.  Some  leagues  to  the  south  of  this  capital,  lies  the  much 
more  considerable  city  of  Nimeguen,  anciently  called  Novioma-  ,  ^^^^^^^j^^j^ 
gus,  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  changed  to  Numaga.  ' 
Nimeguen  is  built  on  a  steep  rising  ground,  reaching  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  Waal,  and  the  steepness  is  so  great,  that  some  of  the  streets  are 
scarcely  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark;  but  some  of  them  are  of  a  tolerable  breadth  and  well  formed.  The 
t  principal  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  the  town-house,  a  very  old 
1  building,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  From  the  top  of  an  ancient  tower, 
called  the  Belvidere,  there  is  a  most  extensive  view.  *'  All  Holland,"  says 
a  traveller,  describing  it,  '*  seemed  to  lie  like  a  map  before  me,  present- 
ing a  flat  of  such  extent,  that  the  eye  is  almost  wearied  with  wandering 
over  the  boundless  space,  and  which  is  so  intersected  in  every  direction 
with  rivers,  canals,  and  swamps,  that  the  whole  country  looks  as  if  but 
yet  half  recovered  from  the  mighty  universal  flood.  From  Arnheim  in 
the  north,  to  Gueldres  in  the  south,  and  from  Utrecht  in  the  west,  to  the 
forests  of  Guelderland,  and  even  of  Westphalia  in  the  east,  the  whole  coun- 
try here  lies  open  to  the  view;  and  at  a  fearful  depth  below,  is  traced  the 
broad  majestic  Rhine  (Waal)  sweeping  onward  in  its  full  and  steady  course 
through  this  wide  favouring  land,  to  where  the  horizon,  sinking  into  earth 
and  water,  terminates  the  scene.'*  Nimeguen  is  celebrated  for  two  trea- 
tries  of  peace:  the  first,  concluded  in  1678,  between  Spain,  France,  and 
Holland;  and  the  second,  the  following  year,  between  the  Germanic  em- 
pire and  Sweden. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine  flows  through  Utrecht,  a  city  • 
of  much  more  importance  than  all  we  have  yet  mentioned.  ' 
The  name  of  Trajectum,  by  which  it  is  designed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus, announces  it  to  be  one  of  the  fifty  fortresses  which  Drusus  caused 
to  be  erected  amongst  the  Bativi,  to  maintain  possession  of  the  course  of 
the  principal  rivers.  This  rising  city  was  several  times  destroyed  by  the 
Barbarians  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  :  Ulpius  Trajan  rebuilt  it, 
which  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Trajectum  TJlpii.  Utrecht  stands,  what 
does  not  often  occur  in  Holland,  on  a  rising  ground,  and  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country,  every  part  of  it  culti- 
vated like  a  garden,  the  situation  is  pleasing,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
city  agreeable.     As  usual,  a  number  of  canals  run  through  it,  and  the 
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public  mall  or  promenade  through  numerous  avenues  of  fine  trees,  is 
highly  ornamental.  Its  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  tower  of 
the  cathedral  is  very  lofty,  and  from  the  top,  it  is  said  that  fifty  or  sixty 
walled  cities  and  towns  may  be  seen.  There  repose  in  this  cathedral  the 
ashes  of  several  emperors.  The  edifices  in  Utrecht  possess  a  character 
of  antiquity,  which  inspires  respect:  in  examining  them,  the  remembrance 
of  the  act  of  union  of  1579,  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  and  that  of  the  peace  which  was 
signed  in  1713,  present  themselves  to  the  mind.  We  are  remind£d  that 
in  this  city,  the  cradle  of  pope  Adrian  VI.,  the  preceptor  of  Charles  V., 
was  formed  that  mighty  maritime  power,  which  struggled  against  Eng- 
land, which  was  humbled  by  Louis  XIV.,  but  which  made  that  great  king 
to  tremble.  Its  university,  its  scientific  collections,  and  its  societies  of 
arts,  of  sciences,  and  for  benevolent  and  useful  purposes,  are  worthy  of 
the  rank  which  Utrecht  holds  in  the  annals  of  Holland.  Burman,  the 
editor  of  the  classics,  was  a  native  of  Utrecht.  The  learned  Graevius, 
who  resided  and  died  here,  was  a  native  of  Saxony.  It  has  given  name  to 
a  kind  of  velvet  which  is  still  manufactured  here.  The  road  from  Utrecht 
to  Amsterdam  is  considered  as  passing  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  part  of  Holland.  The  whole  line  is  over  a  flat  but  fertile 
country,  along  the  banks  of  the  great  canal,  which  is  ornamented  on  both 
sides  with  nearly  one  continued  range  of  country  seats,  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  merchants.  The  extremely  rich  appearance  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  noble  breadth  of  the  canal,  ornamented  with  trees,  and  the 
quick  succession  of  villas  passing  before  the  eye,  render  the  scene  very 
interesting,  possessing  indeed  nothing  of  the  sublime,  but  much  quiet 
.    ^     I  rural  beauty.     Amersfoord  is  the  second  city  of  the  province  of 

'  Utrecht;  it  is  large  and  well  fortified;  it  prides  itself  in  having- 
given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Olden  Barnevelt,  the  victim  of  the  ambition 
and  despotism  of  Maurice  of  Nassau. 

Islands  of  the  i       From  the  extremity  of  the  Zuyderzee  to  the  island  of  SchieV' 
Zuyderzee.     I  monnik  Oog^  the  smallest  and  most  northerly  of  the  islands] 
which  border  the  entrance  of  this  great  gulf,  the  passage  is  forty  leagues,] 
and  the  navigation  very  dangerous,  because  it  is  necessary  to  pass  betweeni 
a  great  number  of  sand-banks.     The  island  just  named,  as  well  as  that  ofj 
Ameland,  where  there  are  3000  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Ter-Schelllngy  much 
larger,  but  with  nearly  the  same  population,  are  dependant  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  Friesland.     To  the  south-west  of  these,  Vlieland^  surrounded  by 
Î         I  sand-banks;  the  important  island  of  Texel;  and  Wiermgen,  co- 

'  vered  with  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  and  possessing  a 
population  of  1200  souls,  belong  to  North  Hoirand.  The  Texel  is  cele- 
brated for  several  naval  engagements  which  were  fought  near  its  coasts, 
and  especially  for  the  one  in  1653,  where  the  celebrated  Van  Tromp  lost 
his  life.  To  the  south  of  the  Texel,  opposite  the  village  of  Camperdown, 
in  North  Holland,  was  fought  on  the  1 1th  October,  1797,  an  engagement 
between  the  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  (afterwards  Vis- 
count) Duncan,  and  the  Dutch  commanded  by  De  Winter,  each  fleet  six- 
teen sail  of  the  line  in  number,  besides  frigates.  The  Dutch  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  captured,  with  their 
admiral  and  vice-admiral.  The  isle  of  the  Texel  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco;  its  meadows  are  covered  with  cattle  and  sheep,  prin- 
cipally the  latter,  whose  milk  is  employed  in  making  excellent  cheese  of 
a  greenish  colour,  for  which  it  is  indebted,  it  is  said,  to  the  dung  of  the 
animals.  The  population  amounts  to  4400:  on  its  southern  coast  it  has 
a  commodious  road-stead,  where  ships  assemble  to  wait  for  the  north-east 
wind,  which  is  necessary  to  take  them  through  the  dangerous  current  of 
Mars-Biep,  and  carry  them  to  Amsterdam. 
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The  northern  extremity  of  North  Holland,  which  stretcltçs/Jo^à'"p^i<it_ 
opposite  the  island  of  Texel,  is  a  dry  and  sandy  country,  ■whichbèïirrth^ 
marks  of  a  recent  recovery  from  the  sea,  and  which  the  Hollari?}er§  c'all 
their  Siberia.     The  waves,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Zuyderzee,  wash  the 
neat  town  of  Helder,  where  the  British  forces,  under  the  late  duke  of 
York,  disembarked  in  1799,  and  where,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  raise 
the  Dutch,  they  were  compelled  to  re-embark,  after  a  campaign  of  a  few 
weeks  duration;    and  near  to  it  is  Williams-Ord^  a  maritime  •  wiiiiams- 
establishment,  founded  by  Napoleon,  and  now  under  the  pro-  ■  ^^'^• 
tection  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose  name  it  bears.     This  establish- 
ment enjoys  a  little  palace,  whose  park,  planted  with  stunted  trees,  yet 
resembles  a  small  oasis  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  steppe.     On  the  coast  of 
the  Zuyderzee,  Medmblick.  a  small  city  of  2000  souls,  with  a  ■    „  ,.  ,,.  , 
harbour,  is  during  severe  tempests  threatened  with, complete  ■ 
submersion:  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  oldest  city  in  North  Holland,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Friesland.     Horn,  at  . 
the  bottom  of  a  bay,  is  the  native  place  of  William  Schouten,  ' 
who  discovered,  in  1616,  the  American  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  his  native  city.     It  is  tolerably  well  built;  its  harbour  is  good;  and  its 
environs  are  embellished  by  gardens  and  country  houses.     In  1557,  the 
waters  of  the  Zuyderzee  burst  their  dikes,  and  threatened  to  swallow  it 
up.    Enckhuysen  is  another  sea-port  in  the  Zuyderzee,  surrounded  towards 
the  land  by  gardens;  it  was  the  birth  place  of  the  excellent  Witsius,  pro- 
fessor of  theoloery  at  Utrecht  and  afterwards  at  Leyden.     Âlk-  t 
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maar  lies  away  irom  the  sea,  and  is  so  environed  by  gardens,  ' 
orchards,  canals,  avenues,  and  meadows,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  highly  cultivated  spots  to  be  found  anywhere.     Thus  far  did 
the  united  British  and  Russian  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  advance 
in  the  ill-advised  invasion  of  Holland  in   1799,  already  referred  to.     At 
the  embouchure  of  the  Zaan,  in  the  long  gulf  of  Y,  Zaandam,  , 
ov  Saardam,  a  considerable  city,  divided  into  two  parts,  is  '       ' 
celebrated  for  the  residence  of  Peter  of  Russia,  in  the  quality  of  a  simple 
carpenter.     The  wooden  hut  which  he  inhabited,  is  visited  by  travellers 
as  a  curiosity.     What  appears,  to  travellers  at  least,  a  great  curiosity,  is 
the  vast  number  of  windmills  (said  to  be  from  two  to  three  thousand) 
about  the  place,  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  the  sawing  of 
timber.     Zaandam  has  considerable  timber  yards;  and  carries  on  a  great 
'trade  in  wood  for  building,  and  in  paper.     There  is  not  in  Europe  a  city 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  whose  population  is  equally  opulent. 

Before  proceeding  to  Amsterdam,  it  would  be  unjustifiable,  in  a  work 
like  this,  to  pass  without  notice,  the  town  or  village  of  Broek,  f 
or  Brock,  in  North  Holland,  the  admiration  of  all  visiters,  ' 
where  Dutch  cleanliness  and  nicety  seem  to  be  carried  to  the  very  acmé 
of   perfection,   indeed  probably  without    a  parallel   all  the  world  over. 
No  carriages  of  any  description  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  streets, 
one  only  excepted,  which  is  considered  as  polluted,  and  is  but  thinly  in- 
habited.    The  streets,  with  the  above  exception,  are    clean  beyond  all 
comparison;  not  a  dog  or  a  cat  is  to  be  seen  in  them  at  liberty;  and  there 
is  a  regulation  by  which  no  person  is  allowed  to  smoke  within  doors  or 
{without,  without  a  guard  over  the  ball  of  the  pipe  to  prevent  the  ashes 
from  falling  out!    Notices  to  this  eftect  is  posted  up  at  the  entrances  into 
the  village.     The  pavement  of  the  street  is  inlay  or  mosaic  work,  formed 
bf  pebbles  of  every  shape  and  colour,  shells,  pieces  of  glazed  brick,  8cc.  Sec. 
The  houses  are  painted,  every  part  of  them,  within  and  without,  with  the 
most  costly  colours,  and  their  whole  appearance  bespeaks  the  most  mi- 
iiute  attention  to  neatness;  the  windows  are  without  a  speck,  every  thing 
iias  an  air  of  freshness,  and  a  stranger  looks  in  vain  for  a  grain  of  dirt,  or 
pven  a  particle  of  dust.     The  houses  are  roofed  with  tiles  so  glossy,  that 
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in  the  sunshine  they  glitter  like  spar.  Small  gardens  extend  from  one 
end  of  a  sti-eet  to  the  other,  all  ornamented  in  the  way  most  suitable  to 
the  owner's  taste,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  withered  leaf  is  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  ground.  The  town  is  built  partly  round  the  banks  of  a  small 
circular  lake,  and  from  this  lake  are  carried  through  most  of  the  streets 
small  streams  in  a  channel  lined  with  brick  on  both  sides.  The  numerous 
bridges  required  over  these  small  canals,  afford  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  in  fanciful  devices,  and  in  the  intermixture  of 
bright  colours.  The  houses  have  each  two  entrances,  the  one  of  which, 
generally  painted  black,  is  never  opened  but  in  the  case  of  death  occur- 
ring in  the  family.  The  internal  cleanliness  of  the  houses  corresponds  in 
every  part  with  the  external,  and  the  people  are  equally  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  dress,  and  habits.  Let  not  strangers  laugh  at  all  this  particu- 
larity. It  may  be  in  this  instance  carried  to  a  fanciful  excess,  but  how 
conducive  would  an  assimilation  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Broek  be 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  mankind? 

I      From  the  northern  bank  of  the  gulf  Y,  the  passage  is  only  one- 
ms  er  am.    |  half  league  to  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam.   Vast  pas- 
ture-grounds, strewed  with  villages  and  scattered  houses,  surround  the  capi- 
tal of  Holland;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  tranquil  course  of  the  Amstel, 
a  little  river  which  passes  through  the  city,  and  whose  banks  are  bordered, 
during  the  fine  season,  with  flowery  meadows  and  trees  covered  with  a 
beautiful  foliage,— the  tout  ensemble  presents  a  rich  and  brilliant  picture 
to  the  eye  of  the  delighted  spectator.     ''I  know  no  city,"  says  a  recent 
tourist,  "  the  distant  view  of  which  is  so  striking  as  that  of  Amsterdam. 
The  eye  travels  over  one  vast  flat  meadow  of  the  richest  herbage,  and,  at 
the  extremity  of  this,  the  view  is  bounded  by  a  thick  crowd  of  towers, 
cupolas,  and  spires.     On  a  nearer  approach,  so  level  is  the  wide  expanse 
around,  that  the  eye  seems  to  embrace  at  once  the  whole  of  this  magnifi- 
cent city,  and  crowds  of  masts  are  seen  mingling  with  the  houses.     It  is 
a  sight  truly  imposing,  and  worthy  of  a  great  commercial  nation. "i»     The 
city,  surrounded  by  fosses  and  ramparts  converted  into  fortifications, 
{boulevards^)  has  no  occasion  to  dread  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  as  by 
means  of  sluices  the  whole  surrounding  country  can  be  inundated.     A 
multitude  of  canals,  the  greater  part  of  them  bordered  by  rows  of  trees, 
run  through  the  city,  forming  ninety  islands,  which  communicate  with 
each  other  by  means  of  280  bridges,  of  which,  that  over  the  Amstel  is 
the  finest;  it  is  660  feet  in  length,  70  in  breadth,  and  is  composed  of  35 
arches.     The  brackish  and  muddy  water  of  these  canals,  although  fre- 
quently put  in  motion  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  sluices,  yet 
spreads  through  this  vast  city  dangerous  miasmata,  which,  joined  to  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  ground,  render  it  an  unhealthy  place  of 
abode.     One  great  inconvenience  is  the  want  of  good  water;  that  of  the 
Amstel  is  bad;  they  make  use  of  the  water  of  the  small  river  Vecht,  some 
I  leagues  fpm  the  city:  but  the  best  is  that  which  is  brought 
treets.       |  fj,Qj-p^  xJtrecht,  at  a  great  expense.     The  streets,  almost  all  of 
them  in  straight  lines  on  the  banks  of  the  canals,  are  well  paved,  fur- 
nished with  foot-paths,  and  carefully  lighted  during  the  night;  the  two 
finest,  called  the  Heercn-Gragt  and  the  Keisers-Gragt,  are  magnificent,  and 
are  more  than  a  half  league  in  length.     Nothing  can  equal  their  splen- 
dour; but  it  is  not,  as  in  Italy,  palaces  that   are  the  ornament  of  these 
streets;  the  houses,  all  built  of  brick  and  painted  with  different  colours, 
are  tastefully  fitted  up  with  the  most  splendid  furniture,  and  the  profusion 
of  warehouses  and  shops,  garnished  with  all  the  productions  of  the  two 
worlds,  announce  the  wealth  of  a  city  which  long  possessed  the  commerce 

^  Tour  in  the  Netherlands,  5cc.  by  C.  Tennant,  Esq. 
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of  the  universe.     The  Kalver-Straat  and  the  Nievedek^  especially,  resemble 
an  exhibition  gallery,  in  the  open  air,  of  all  the  treasures  of  industry. 

Fine  public  édifices  still  display  the  commercial  riches  of  •  pui.iic 
Amsterdam;  in  the  square  of  Dam, the  most  magnificent  build-  '  buildings. 
ing  is  the  royal  palace,  formerly  the  Stadthouse.     The  only  fault  found 
•with  this  building  is  in   its  proportions,  which  are  not  in  harmony  one 
with  another;  thus,  its  height,  which  is  116  feet,  not  comprehending  a 
tower  of  41,  is  too  much  for  its  length,  which  is  282,  and  for  its  depth, 
which  is  222  feet.     It  is  built  upon  13,659  piles.     The  interior  attests  the 
splendour  of  the  capital,  at  the  time  when  a  building  so  sumptuous  was 
erected  for  its  magistrates:  no  decorations  have  been  spared;  marbles, 
statues,  and  pictures,  abound  even  to  profusion.     The  royal  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe:  in  length  it  is  120  feet,  in  breadth  56,  and  98  in 
height;  it  is  crossed  by  a  meridian  line,  traced  by  the  celebrated  Huygens; 
the  marbles  with  which  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling,  are  covered, 
the  pillars  which  sup])ort  this,  the  standards  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
decorate  it  with  a  magnificence  which  nothing  could  replace.     The  royal 
apartments  are  still  in  the  state  in  which  Louis  Bonaparte  ornamented 
and  furnished  tKem.     The  Exchange,  built  over  a  large   bridge  which 
conceals  the  course  of  the  Amstel,  is  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  taste,  250 
feet  long  by  140   in   breadth:  its  principal  front  is  ornamented  with  a 
Mercury  of  a  colossal  size.     The  temples  and  churches  of  Amsterdam 
are  forty-nine  in  number.'     That  of  Saint  Nicholas,  called  also  Ouder- 
Kerkj  or  the  old  church,  is  a  fine  building,  whose  roof  is  supported  by 
forty-two  stone  pillars,  over  which  arises  a  tower  of  240  feet  in  heiglit, 
possessing  a  set  of  music-bells  composed  of  thirty-six  bells.     That  of 
Saint  Catharine,  or  the  New  Church,  Nieuive-Kerk,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  admiral  De  Ruy- 
ter.  In  the  fine  street  called  Heeren-Gragt,  meets  the  society  Fe/?'^^  3Ieriiis, 
which,  from  its  embracing  the  sciences,  literature,  and  commerce,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  popular  of  this  capital.     It  was  esta- 
blished within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is  divided  into  five  classes.     The 
first  is  directed  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures;  the  second 
to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  the  third  to  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture;  the  fourth  to  music;  and  the  fifth  to  general  literature. 
Each  class  has  its  separate  museum,  library,  and  hall  of  assembly,  and 
the  rules  of  each  department  are  as  liberal  as  the  objects  are  enlarged. 
The  building  where  this  society  holds  its  sittings   is  neat  and  commo- 
dious, and  may  be  regarded  an  ornament  to  the  city.     The  finest  gate  of 
the  city  is  that  of  Haarlem.    There  are  in  Amsterdam  three  theatres  and 
a  considerable  number  of  hospitals  and  almshouses,  six  of  which  are  for 
orphans  alone,  and  an  equal  number  are  houses  of  correction  and  hard 
labour.   These  establishments,  much  better  attended  to  than  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  are  an  inevitable  scourge  in  a  city,  the  rendezvous  of  a 
crowd  of  strangers,  who  spend  their  gold  there,  and  corrupt  the  lower 
classes.     We  must  see  the  vast  East  India  House,  the  buildings  of  the 
Admiralty,  which,  of  themselves,  resemble  a  city,  the  docks  for  ship- 
building, and  the  majestic  extent  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  judge  of 
what  was  the  former  activity  of  Amsterdam,  by  the  stir  which  still  pre- 
vails.    There  annually  enter  the  harbour  3000  vessels,  but  its  j  commerce 
trade  with  the  two  worlds  is  not  the  only  support  of  its  popu-  '  ^^nii industry- 
lation.     There  are  manufactures  here  of  a  great  variety  of  stuffs,  besides 
chemical  products,  tobacco,  hardware,  and  jewellery;  from  the  juniper  a 
great  quantity  of  Geneva  is  distilled;  and  the  art  of  the  lapidary  is  car- 
ried to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.     This  great  capital  was,  in  the 

»  Viz.  11  for  the  Reformed  religion,  2  French,  1  English,  1  Scots,  2  for  the  Confession 
of  Auxsburg,  1  Armenian,  3  Baptist,  24  Roman  Catholic,  1  Quaker,  and  3  Jewish  Syna- 
ogues. 
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twelfth  century,  founded  at  the  foot  of  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
stel,  froni  whence  it  obtained  its  nanne.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  received  the  title  of  a  city;  in  1482,  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls;  but  it  was  not  till  1578,  when  it  declared  its  adherence  to  the 
pacification  of  Ghent,  that  it  acquired  importance;  a  century  later,  it 
had  drawn  within  its  walls  the  whole  trade  of  which  Antwerp  had  been 
so  lonç  in  possession.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  contained  only  2,500  houses;  at  present,  the  number  exceeds  27,000.  If 
we  are  to  believe  a  well  informed  geographer,^  the  maintaining  the  bridges, 
the  canals,  and  the  dikes  of  this  city,  and  those  which  are  within  her  bills 
of  mortality,  cost  thirty  million  franks  per  day!  What  treasures  must 
Holland  be  possessed  of,  to  retain  the  billows  of  the  ocean  within  the  arti- 
ficial barriers  opposed  to  them!  We  conclude  our  account  of  this  great 
city,  by  noticing  the  canal  formed  some  years  ago  to  the  Texel,  by  which 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Zuyderzee  is  avoided,  and  not  only  mer- 
chant ships,  but  ships  of  war  sail  direct  from  the  Texel  to  the  port  of 
Amsterdam. 

,       A  canal,  four  leacfues  in  lens:th,  conducts  from  Amsterdam 

Haarlem        I  .  o       '  «         / 

'to  Haarlem^  an  important  city,  surrounded  by  fosses  and  ram- 
parts flanked  with  towers,  which  recall  to  remembrance  the  horrors  of 
the  too  famous  siege  which  this  city  sustained  in  1573  against  the  Spa- 
niards, commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  After  a  series  of  bloody  repri- 
sals (head  for  head)  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  and  a  re- 
sistance of  six  months,  the  duke  forced  the  place  to  capitulate,  promised 
an  amnesty,  and  perjured  himself,  by  putting  to  death,  within  three  days 
from  the  surrender,  in  cold  blood,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  frightful 
punishments,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  reformed  ministers,  2,000 
citizens,  and  the  remains  of  the  garrison!  The  buildings  of  this  city  are 
handsome;  the  streets  are  not  broad,  but  supplied  with  foot-paths,  lined 
with  balustrades,  and  crossed  by  canals  planted  with  trees;  they  present 
an  ensemble  so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  decorated  with  marble,  with  dazzling  sheets  of  brass,  and  with 
paintings.  The  finest  of  its  buildings  is  the  town-house.  The  church  of 
Saint  Bavon  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  organ,  composed  of  8000 
pipes,  the  harmony  of  which  surpasses  the  highest  melody  we  can  con- 
ceive. In  the  market-place,  a  statue  erected  to  Laurence  Koster,  announces 
that  this  city  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  this  man,  who  passes,  espe- 
cially at  Haarlem,  for  the  true  inventor  of  printing,  from  whom  Faust 
and  Guttemberg  have  attempted  to  steal  his  types,  his  secret,  and  his  title 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  This  city  is  also  the  country  of  the  learned 
hellenist,  Cornelius  Schrevelius,  and  of  Wouvermans,  Van-der-Helst,  and 
several  other  celebrated  painters.  Its  society  of  sciences,  which  ranks 
distinguished  men  amongst  its  members,  and  that  called  the  Teylerian, 
which  every  year  proposes  prizes  for  the  solution  of  several  scientific 
questions,  place  Haarlem  in  the  rank  of  the  learned  cities  in  Holland.  It 
is  also  famed  for  its  bleaching-grounds,  its  manufactures  of  wool  and  silk, 
cf  carpeting  and  velvets,  its  soap-works,  and  type-foundries,  and,  above 
all,  for  its  gardens,  where  the  culture  of  tulips  has  almost  degenerated  to 
a  mania.  All  the  surrounding  grounds  are  consecrated  to  this  species  of 
industry— thus  adding  to  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  where  there  is  dis- 
tinguishable a  magnificent  promenade  called  the  Wood^  pleasure-houses,  in 
the  finest  style,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress  of  Brederode,  whose  red 
towers  rise  majestically  in  the  air. 

I      The  road  from  Haarlem  to  Leyden^  formed  between  a  canal    i 
^^  *^""      '  and  the  calm  sea  of  Haarlem,  is  equally  beautiful,  and  as  well    j 

^  M.  Reichart,  counsellor  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha,  author  of  "Guide  des 
Voyageurs  en  Kurope." 
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kept  as  the  walks  of  an  English  garden;  it  is  not  annoyed  by  carts, 
every  thing  in  Holland  being  carried  by  canals.  To  this  city,  the  birth 
place  of  Rembrandt,  of  Gerard  Dow,  Muschenbroeck,  of  Isaac  Vossius, 
and  of  John  of  Leyden,  the  leader  of  the  German  fanatical  and  misled 
anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is,  for  an  extent  of  six  miles,  one 
continued  agreeable  promenade  in  the  midst  of  meadow-grounds,  country 
houses,  and  elegant  villages.  Formerly  celebrated  for  its  industry,  and 
for  its  trade  in  books,  which  the  printing  presses  of  the  Elzevirs  rendered  so 
active,  it  still  contains  a  population  of  more  than  28,000  souls.  Its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1575,  possessing  fine  collections,  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  14,000  manuscripts,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  world,  is  at  all  times  much  resorted  to.  Of  great  extent,  sur- 
rounded with  fossés,  and  with  walls  opening  to  the  country  round  by 
eight  gates,  Leyden  is  the  union  of  a  vast  number  of  islands,  intersected 
by  canals  bordered  with  trees,  covered  with  wide  and  straight  streets, 
which  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  vast  number  of  bridges,  prin- 
cipally of  stone.  The  principal  street,  called  the  Rupenburg,  is  a  very 
fine  one,  and  considered  by  the  people  of  Leyden  as  unrivalled  in  Europe: 
■whatever  may  be  in  this,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  town  is  pleasing; 
and  the  number  of  handsome  houses  and  venerable  looking  buildings  give 
it  an  air  of  importance.  In  its  town-house  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  Lucas,  one  of  its  painters,  representing  the  last  judgment. 
The  Gothic  church  of  Saint  Peter  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
and  excellent  Boerhaave.  The  old  castle,  a  witness  of  the  famous  siege 
which  this  city  sustained  in  1574  against  the  Spaniards,  during  which 
more  than  6000  persons  perished  by  famine,  contains  a  labyrinth  visited 
by  strangers.  Several  parts  of  this  fortress  appear  to  be  of  Roman  con- 
struction, which  seems  confirmatory  of  the  opinion,  hitherto  uncertain, 
that  Leyden  occupies  the  ground  of  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  mentioned  in 
the  Theodosian  Table,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  by  Ptolemy,  as 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Batavi.  This  city,  and  the  Hague,  which 
is  but  three  leagues  from  it,  are  in  South  Holland.  It  is  deserving  notice 
in  a  geographical  work,  that  it  is  at  Leyden  where  the  Rhine,  •  Tiie  Rhine 
till  very  lately,  in  the  words  of  an  old  traveller,  *' faintly  '  a^ Leyden. 
finished  its  course,  by  losing  the  small  remainder  of  its  waters  in  two  or 
three  canals,  without  having  the  honour  to  enter  into  the  sea."  The  fate 
of  this  mighty  river  is  singular  and  hard.  After  rolling  its  majestic 
stream  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  it  is  there 
robbed  of  its  name  by  the  Waal,  which  carries  off  the  largest  half  of  its 
waters.  Before  its  arrival  at  Arnheim,  the  canal  of  the  Yssel,  running  to 
the  eastward,  deprives  it  of  another  part  of  them;  and  again,  below  Arn- 
heim, the  Leek  has  usurped  the  name  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
stream,  leaving  the  smaller  and  now  much  diminished  branch,  under  the 
splendid  name  of  the  Rhine,  to  pass  on  to  Utrecht,  where  the  Vecht  car- 
ries off  another  part  of  its  waters.  What  remains  of  this  mighty  river, 
was  formerly  lost  in  a  marsh,  without  reaching  the  sea,  but  is,  by  a  canal 
cut  between  the  years  1804  and  1810,  carried  to  the  sea,  which  it  joins  at 
the  village  of  Katwyk. 

The  number  of  considerable  cities  which  cover  the  territories  of  the 
small  province  of  South  Holland,  is  extraordinary;  we  can  only  notice  the 
most  interesting.  Tht  Hague^[D\xic\\^Haag^ov  S' G rowenhgaa;  Y v,  . 
La  Haye,)  as  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  the  place  where  the  '  ^  ^^^* 
States-General  assemble,  merits  the  first  notice.  Before  the  revolution  of 
Brussels  in  1830,  the  Hague  divided  this  honour  with  that  city.  Its  impor- 
tance does  not  arise  from  its  size  and  population;  but  it  must,  notwith- 
standing, be  reckoned  among  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the 
small  number  of  those  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  soil  of  which  is  dry,  and 
the  air  pure  and  healthy.     Two-thirds  of  its  streets  are  intersected  by 
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canals  bordered  with  trees;  fine  plantations  cover  also  its  squares,  and 
render  the  regularity  of  its  buildings  more  agreeable  to  the  eye.  An  air 
of  ease  is  observable  in  every  part  of  the  Hague,  which  is  a  parliament- 
ary rather  than  a  commercial  city.  The  mercantile  quarter  is  composed 
of  streets,  narrow  indeed,  but  yet  of  great  neatness;  in  the  (quarter  where 
the  burgesses  reside,  the  houses  have  a  handsome  appearance,  and  the 
Public  I  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  paved  with  bricks;  the  finest  is 

buildings.  I  iY\Q  Pfi7}zen-Gracht.  The  old  Palace-Royal,  an  immense  build- 
ing, but  an  ungraceful  combination  of  the  diff'erent  orders  of  architecture, 
contains  a  fine  library,  a  collection  of  medals,  valuable  pictures,  and  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  palace,  built  by  William  III.,  and 
those  of  the  Count  of  Bentheim  and  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  are  each 
of  them  splendid  of  their  kind.  The  palace  last  mentioned  contains  the 
Museum,  which  is  visited  by  all  the  curious:  more  than  400  pictures  recall 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools.  A  museum, 
filling  several  apartments,  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  curiosities,  besides  objects  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  such  | 
Hollanders,  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  country.  There 
are  here  preserved  the  clothes  worn  by  WilHam  of  Nassau,  the  founder 
of  the  Dutch  republic,  when  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  fanatic  Balthasar 
Gerard;  the  dress  of  the  Stadtholder,  William  HI.;  the  hair  of  William 
IV.;  the  hat  of  DeRuyter;  the  silver  drinking-cups  of  the  Marquis  Spi- 
iiola;  aîid  the  silver  trowel  employed  by  Alexander  of  Russia  in  plastering 
a  stone  in  the  hut  of  his  great  progenitor  at  Saardam.  The  Stadt,  or 
town-house,  the  market  for  corn,  and  the  new  church,  are  likewise  fine 
edifices;  the  last  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  wood  work.  We  would 
enter  upon  by  far  too  extensive  a  field,  were  we  to  enumerate  or  describe 
the  hospitals,  the  charity  houses,  the  schools,  the  collections,  and  the 
scientific  societies  of  the  Hague.  All  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries 
possess  similar  establishments.  Let  us  only  notice,  before  proceeding, 
that  this  royal  city  is  the  country  of  the  astronomer  Huyghens,  and  of 
the  poet  Joannes  Secundus,  who  imitated  with  so  much  grace  and  ease 
Environs  of  i  the  language  of  Ovid.  The  environs  of  the  Hague,  so  agree- 
ihc  Hague.  I  ^j^jg  ^^çi  ycrdant,  are  besides  adorned  by  chariTiing  houses  and 
magnificent  walks.  The  beauty  of  the  walk  called  the  Wood  surpasses 
every  thing  imaginable  of  it;  majestic  trees  intertwine  their  thick  foliage 
in  the  air;  at  the  extremities  of  the  walk,  pavilions,  concealing  under 
elegant  fronts,  garden  or  coffee-houses,  serve  as  places  of  entertainment 
for  pedestrians;  for  the  Dutch  prefer  shutting  themselves  up  in  these  pa- 
vilions, to  which  they  are  attracted  on  the  Sundays  by  excellent  bands  of 
music,  to  enjoying  pure  air  under  the  great  arches  of  this  magnificent 
wood.  Near  this  promenade  is  situated  the  beautiful  royal  mansion  of 
Orangenzaal.  A  fine  avenue  conducts  to  the  village  of  Scheveling  or  Sche- 
ve7ii^2gen,  where  arc  to  be  found  différent  places  of  amusement.  Its  length 
is  said  to  be  nearly  two  miles  in  a  straight  line,  having  a  spacious  path  in 
the  centre  for  carriages,  with  a  separate  path  for  equestrians  and  pedes- 
trians on  each  side  of  the  centre  j^ath.  The  spire  of  Scheveling  church 
is  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  and  the  eff'ect  of  the  whole  is  very 
striking.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Hague  lies  the  castle  of  Uysivick^ 
where  was  signed,  in  1697,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Germanic 
empire,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  France.  An  obelisk  has  been 
erected  to  recorrl  the  memory  of  this  event. 

The  country  between  the  Hague  and  the  Delft  is  *'  a  piece  of  animated 
tran([uiHity.  All  that  art  has  done  is  to  give  appropriate  decoration  to 
lural  ol)jects,  and  every  cottage  bears  the  marks  of  comfort  ajul  pros- 
l)erity.  C'anals,  raised  ahovc  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  the' neighbouring 
plains;  windmills,  curiously  and  beautifully  thatched;  large  farms,  over- 
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spread  with  flourishing-  cattle;  level  and  excellent  roads;"^  villas,  walks, 
and  gardens,  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  agreeable  landscape  spread 
before  the  traveller.  Belft^  two  leagues  from  the  Hague,  oc-  ■  ^^^^^ 
cupies  a  beautiful  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Schie.  It  is  a  ' 
place  of  defence  of  the  third  class,  a  city  without  stir,  and  almost  without 
trade,  although  possessing  manufactures  of  cloth,  carpeting,  and  soap, 
besides  brew-houses  of  reputation.  Formerly  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
potteries,  and  hence  the  name  oî  Delft-ware.  It  is  800  years  old;  but  the 
houses  are  well  built,  and  the  public  buildings  are  even  magnificent. 
^'  The  deserted  streets  declare  that  the  best  days  of  Delft  are  passed  away. 
Every  thing  about  the  streets  and  houses  shows  remarkable  attention  to 
neatness;  and  Delft,  although  without  the  interest  attending  the  bustle  of 
trade,  remains  a  true  specimen  of  an  old  Dutch  town."  We  see  in  the 
old  church  the  tombs  of  Admiral  Heyn  and  the  celebrated  Tromp;  the 
new  church  contains  those  of  Grotius  and  the  physician  Leuwenhoeck, 
both  natives  of  Delft,  which  they  have  thus  rendered  illustrious;  but  the 
most  remarkable  monument  in  this  church  is  the  mausoleum  of  William 
I.:  at  Prinsen-Hof^  a  few  steps  from  it,  this  prince  was  assassinated  by 
Balthasar  Gerard.  From  Delft,  in  less  than  two  hours,  we  arrive  at  Rot- 
terdam, the  most  commercial  and  the  most  populous  city  in  ■    „ 

__,,',  ,  -i-n»  1  1-11'  r\     Rotterdam. 

Holland  next  to  the  capital.  Rotterdam,  besides  being  one  ot  ' 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Holland,  is  most  advantageously  situated  for 
trade,  both  foreign  and  internal.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Meuse,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  German  Ocean,  and  by  this  river 
vessels  of  a  large  size  come  up  to  it,  and,  by  means  of  canals,  are  carried 
to  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses.  "  No- 
thing," says  an  old  traveller  quaintly,  **can  be  compared  with  the  plea- 
sant mixture  of  chimneys,  tops  of  trees,  and  streamers  of  vessels;  one  is 
astonished  to  behold  so  beautiful  a  confusion,  and  can  hardly  tell  whether 
it  be  a  fleet,  a  city,  or  a  forest."  The  city  is  well  paved  and  clean,  the 
houses  well  built,  and  every  thing  appears  to  indicate  an  active  and  pros- 
perous commerce.  There  are  no  remarkable  public  buildings;  but  the 
quay,  called  the  BoompjeSj  presents  a  long  line  of  handsome  houses,  the 
mansions  of  wealthy  merchants.  It  possesses  schools  and  learned  socie- 
ties; it  is  the  native  place  of  Erasmus,  whose  house  may  still  be  seen,  and 
to  whom  they  have  erected  a  statue  in  bronze;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  large 
city  in  the  Netherlands  which  does  not  possess  a  public  library.  With 
this  fact  before  us,  shall  we  be  guilty  of  injustice  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  Rotterdam,  in  pronouncing  them  the  Bœotians  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Absorbed  by  their  commercial  occupations,  the  moments  must  be  very 
few  which  they  have  to  devote  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  sciences!'" 
The  name  of  this  city  signifies  the  dike  of  Rotter,  because  it  is  situated  at 
the  place  where  the  small  river  of  that  name  throws  itself  into  the  Lower 
Meuse.  Between  an  arm  of  this  river  and  the  lake  of  Biesbosch,  stands 
Dordrecht,  or  Dort,  a  city  which  disputes  the  palm  of  anti-  i  j^  ,  , 
quity  with  Delft.  It  is  distant  from  Rotterdam  about  four  ' 
leagues,  and  is  fortified;  but  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  an  island  would 
prove  a  much  better  defence  than  the  old  ramparts  which  surround  it. 
The  trade  of  Dort  was  once  very  considerable,  and  its  situation  is  said  to 
^be  more  favourable  for  foreign  trade  than  Rotterdam,  the  harbour  admit- 
ting vessels  of  greater  burden;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  trade  now 
is  very  limited,  and  confined  very  much  to  timber,  which  is  floated  down 
the  Rhine  in  immense  rafts.   The  buildings  of  Dort  are  chiefly  old-fashion- 

»  For.  Quart.  Review,  No.  IX.  Vol.  V.  p.  227. 

"  "  We  speak  advisedly,"  say  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviewers,  •'  in  saying  that  Rot- 
terdam has  among  its  inhabitants  writers  of  a  high  order,  and  that  a  literary  spirit  is  widely 
diffused  among  them." — Foreign  Quarterly  RcvieWf  No.  IX.  Vol.  v.  p.  227. 
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ed.  Within  the  bounds  of  this  city  was  held,  in  1618  and  16 19,  the  famous 
synod  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminius;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  States-General,  influenced  by  Prince  Maurice,  sentenced  and  put  to 
death  the  grand  pensionary  Barnevelt,  at  the  advanced  age  of  72,  50  of 
which  he  had  spent  with  integrity  and  ability  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. The  learned  Gi«otius  was  imprisoned  along  with  Barnevelt,  and,  after 
a  detention  of  several  years,  escaped  through  a  stratagem  of  his  wife.  The 
two  brothers,  John  and  Coi'nelius  De  Witt,  who  were  torn  to  pieces  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace  in  1672,  were  natives  of  Dort. 
Mddi  I  ur-'  I  '^^^  province  of  Zeeland,  formed  by  the  islands  which  lie 
'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  has  for  its  capital  Middlebourg^  in 
tire  island  of  Walcheren.  This  is  an  industrious  commercial  city,  wealthy, 
and  even  attached  to  learning,  or  at  least  possessing  a  society  of  the  sci- 
ences, besides  being  the  birth  place  of  Leydeker,  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Hebrew  republic.  A  large  canal,  constructed  in  1817,  supplies  the  place 
^,    ,.         T  of  its  ancient  harbour.     In  the  same  island  F/ushins;  or  Vlis- 

Flushing.  .  -jpiii-  /♦•o-  1 

*  singen,is  deiended  by  important  lortitications, possesses  a  large 
and  secure  harbour,  docks  which  can  contain  80  ships  of  the  line,  build- 
ing-yards and  immense  store-houses,  erections  for  which  they  are  indebted 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  French,  who,  after  having  expelled  the  English 
in  1809,  kept  possession  of  this  place  till  1814.  It  was  the  first  city  which, 
in  1572,  erected  the  standard  of  liberty;  and  had  also  the  glory  of  giving 
birth  to  the  renowned  De  Ruyter.  The  house  where  he  was  born  is  still 
shown  to  strangers. 

In  northern  Brabant,  the  farthest  south  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  the 
most  important  for  the  rank  which  it  occupies  in  the  States-General,  ten 
cities  would  merit  being  mentioned,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  avoid  the  mo- 
notonous repetitions  which  would  follow  the  description  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  places  presenting  the  same  appearance.  The  three  principal  places 
are  fortified  towns.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  Scheld,  and  in  the 
Bergen-op-  i  midst  of  svvamps,  stand  Ber gen-op -zoom^  celebrated  as  a  fort- 
zoom.  I  ress,  and  regarded  as  a  chef-d'œuvre  of  the  celebrated  Coe- 
horn.  It  is  famed  for  the  anchovies  which  are  caught  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  for  its  earthenware.  The  tower  of  the  castle  widens  as  it  rises, 
seems  ready  to  fall,  and  shakes  with  the  least  wind. 

T  Bois-le-Buc,  in  Dutch  Hertogenbosch,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
'  °^^  '  '  vince.  Watered  by  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa,  which  unite 
lower  down,  and  fall  into  the  Meuse,  it  can,  by  inundating  the  environs, 
augment  the  means  of  defence  which  its  citadel  and  two  forts  already  af- 
ford. The  streets  are  straight  and  well  built;  the  canals  branch  into  nine 
divisions;  the  town-house  and  cathedral  are  its  finest  edifices,  and  its  trade 
is  considerable.  Among  its  celebrated  men,  are  reckoned,  the  painter 
Jerome  Bos,  and  the  mathematician  S'Gravesande.     Betwixt  these  two 

I  cities,  and  eight  leagues   from  both  of  them,   stands  Breda, 

'  defended  by  fortifications  which  are  nearly  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference, and  by  vast  marshes.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  war: 
in  1 590,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  made  himself  master  of  it  by  concealing  in  a 
boat  loaded  with  turf,  which  he  caused  to  enter  the  place  by  night,  eighty 
soldiers,  who  secured  the  governor  and  opened  the  gates.  Spinola,  the 
Spanish  general,  thirty-five  years  later,  forced  it  to  surrender,  and  burned 
the  famous  boat.  The  French  seized  it  in  1794;  but  in  1813,  during  a 
sortie  which  they  made  to  attack  the  besieging  Russian  army,  the  inhabi- 
tants rose  up,  closed  the  gates,  and  prevented  the  garrison  from  re-enter- 
ing. One  of  its  finest  buildings  is  the  great  church,  the  spire  of  which 
is  360  feet  high. 

Character  of  i  There  are  few  countries  where  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  Dutch.  1  ^j^g  gQJj  appears  to  have  more  influence  upon  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  than  the  Dutch  provinces.     The  humidity  of 
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the  climate  renders  them  dull,  phlegmatic,  and  slow;  they  are  rarely  affect- 
ed by  violent  passions,  but  their  apathy  ceases  whenever  their  interest  is 
affected.  Selfishness  is  said  to  be  the  basis  oF  their  actions,  love  of  gain 
their  chief  stimulant.  Let  us  acknowledge,  however,  that  these  two  fail- 
ings have  been  the  causes  of  their  past  greatness,  of  their  riches,  their 
patriotism,  and  even  of  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  and  that  economy 
is  become  one  of  their  political  virtues.  If  their  parsimony  led  them  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  which  loaded  them  with  taxes, — to  refuse  to 
pay  tithes  to  the  clergy,— and  indulgences  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  in  the 
great  struggle  which  they  sustained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  calcu- 
lating spirit,  and  their  perseverance  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  They 
felt  that  religious  liberty  was  the  basis  of  civil  liberty;  and  that  this  last 
confirmed  freedom  of  trade  and  industry;  and,  in  the  knowledge  of  this, 
they  preserved  as  long  as  they  could,  the  advantages  of  a  representative 
government.  On  this  account,  whatever  may  have  been  the  moving  spring 
of  their  great  actions,  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  having  directed  their 
interested  views  towards  what  might  be  conducive  to  the  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  their  country.  Their  traducers  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
bring  forward  their  faults,  to  diminish  the  favourable  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  by  that  crowd  of  useful  works  and  establishments  main- 
tained at  so  great  an  expense,  which  give  to  Holland  so  peculiar  an  as- 
pect. These  dikes,  say  these  detractors,  raised  to  arrest  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ocean,  are  only  owing  to  their  care  for  their  own  preservation: 
these  canals  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction,  have  been  cut 
with  no  other  view  than  to  favour  their  commercial  relations;  these  hos- 
pitals, these  benevolent  establishments,  so  excellent  and  so  numerous,  have 
only  been  founded  to  shelter  a  rich  aristocracy  from  the  attacks  of  the 
lower  classes;  their  good  faith  in  matters  of  business,  has  no  view  but  the 
necessity  of  securing  confidence."  Man  is  a  being  composed  of  virtues 
and  vices;  and  we  ought  not  to  expect  from  a  people  more  disinterested- 
ness than  from  an  individual.  Who  does  not  see  that  in  attributing  to 
their  interest  alone,  the  institutions  and  spirit  of  order  which  do  honour 
to  the  Dutch,  we  render  homage  to  their  judgment?  They  are  reproached 
with  their  national  pride.  Where  is  then  the  nation  which  does  not  love 
to  look  back  upon  its  past  splendour?  The  French  themselves, the  mostlively 
people  in  the  world,  do  they  not  rather  prefer  to  think  upon  their  mili- 
"tary  glory,  than  upon  that  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  arts,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  sciences? 

The  manners  of  the  Dutch  are  not  dissolute:  this  has  been  i  Mannersof 
attributed  with  some  reason,  to  the  coldness  of  their  charac-  '  the  Dutch. 
ter,  and  to  their  parsimonious  tarn.  Not  very  delicate  in  their  affections, 
those  who  have  mistresses  choose  them  from  the  class  of  servants,  and 
sometimes  the  women  show  themselves  not  more  difficult  to  please  in  the 
choice  of  the  objects  of  their  weakness.  There  is  much  less  depravity 
found  among  the  lower  classes  in  Holland  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  hear  thefts  spoken  of,  and  still  more  rare  to  hear 
of  crimes  committed.  To  go  little  abroad,  to  smoke  much,  to  eat  and 
drink  often,  arc  nearly  the  principal  amusements  of  the  rich  Hollanders. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  society,  but  they  can  taste  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  The  only  intercourse  in  society  that 
does  take  place,  is  regulated  by  business  or  profession.  Thus,  there  are 
captains  of  vessels,  rich  merchants  and  bankers,  persons  in  public  office, 
traders,  courtiers,  shopkeepers,  burgesses;  but  these  classes  never  mix, 
and  even  live  in  a  sort  of  jealousy  one  of  another.  Artists  and  men  of 
letters  are  little  thought  of,  and  though  there  is  no  country  where  there 

■  See  a  work  entitled:  Quatre  mois  dans  les  Pays-Bas,  torn.  ii. 
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are  found  more  museums,  scientific  collections,  literary  and  learned  socie- 
ties, the  î^ood  days  when  so  many  literary  characters,  savans,  and  cele- 
brated painters,  were  seen  to  shine  in  Holland,  are  for  ever  past;  sciences 
and  the  arts  are  now  only  the  relaxations  of  the  industrious  rich,  who, 
appreciating^  properly  the  noble  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  spare  no  ex- 
pense to  give  to  their  children  an  education  which  disposes  them  to  give 
themselves  up  to  similar  enjoyments. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  BELGIAN  PROVINCES. 


Topulation 
Provinces.  in  J8-i7. 


Superficies 
in  Jieclares. 


Namur 


Liege 


tBrussels 

South  Brabant    492,736       307,733<'  i:?"/^*"  , 
'  '        ^   lirlemont 

I  Nivelles 

r  MoNS 

Hainault  546,245       377,390^  Tournayt 

[Ath 

190,482        345,600  5  ^.^^^^f 
'  '         ^  Dînant      , 

r  Liege 

337,556       282,593  J  Verviers 

[Huy 

pMAESTRlCHT 

I  Venloo 
Litnburg  324,368       455,316*^  Ruremonde 

Hasselt 
LSaint  Trond 
^Antwerp 

Antwerp  319,285       282,293<|  Maline^r 

LLiere 
"Ghent 
Oudenarde 
Alost 

East  Flanders      689,158       298,370<j  Termonde 

Renaix 
Saint  Nicolas 
Lokeren 

pBRUGESf 

j  Ostend 

West  Flanders    671,034       317,422<|  ^°"J^J[^5^ 

'  Thielt 
Ypres 
r Luxemburg 
626,343 -<  Arlon 

(_  Bouillon 


[■ 


Luxemburg         291,759 


Population. 

100,000 

16,000 

8,000 

7,000 

20,000 

33,000 

8,000 

17,000 

4,000 

49,000 

16,000 

5,000 

19,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

7,000 

65,000 

10,000 

18,000 

11,000 

70,000 

5,000 

12,000 

6,000 

10,000 

14,000 

1  3,000 

36,000 

10,000 

16,000 

5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

10,000 

3,000 

3,000 


Total  3,862,623  3,293,070 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  DUTCH  PROVINCES. 


Administrative  Divisions,  Superficies  and  Population» 


Provinces. 


Population 
in  1SS7. 


North  Holland      405,929 


South  Holland 

440,662 

Zealand 

132,321 

Utrecht 

122,395 

Gueldres 

284,266 

Over-Yssel 

157,158 

Drenthe 

56,979 

Groningen 

157,973 

Friesland 

200,654 

277,830< 


North  Brabant     327,326 


Superficies 
in  iiectareti. 

TAMSTERDAMt* 

I  Haarlem 
229,200<J  Horn 

I  Alkmaar 

t.ZaandaTn 
'Rotterdam 
The  Hague 
Delft 
Leyden 
Dordrecht 
Gorcum 

'         ^  Flushing 
,^^  .-  ,^r  Ç  Utrecht 
'27,61'' ^Amersfort 
TArnheim 

«il 7  no 8 J  Nimeg.uen 
517,098^  Zutphen 

LHarderwyk 

rZwoLL 
329,961 -<  Deventer 

(^Campen 

TAssen 
223,852-J  Meppel 

(.Coeverden 

260,732  5  ^'^Vr *'''"''' 
'         I  Harlmgen 

fBoiS-LE-DUCf 

484,896  <  Breda 

\_  Bergen-op-Zoom 


2,285,663     2,814,281 
Dutch  colonies 
as  on  next  page  9,400,000 

11,685,663 


Population. 

201,000 

21,000 

10,000 

9,000 
10,000 
66,000 
49,000 
14,000 
29,000 
11,000 

5,000 
13,000 

5,000 
36,000 

9,000 
10,000 
13,000 

7,000 

3,800 
13,000 
10,000 

7,000 

4,000 

2,000 
24,000 

3,000 
17,000 

7,000 
13,000 
11,000 

6,00.0 


DUTCH  COLONIES. 

Ç  Elmina,  or  Saint  George  of  the  Mine.       "J 

<  Various  small  forts  upon  the  Gold  Coast  l- Africa. 

(_     in  Guinea.  J 


I'he  signs  f  and  ^  in  this  and  preceding  table,  indicate  Bishoprics  and  Archbishoprics. 
Vol.  v.— 4  Z 
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9,400,00O< 


'Sumatra,  (the  greatest  part  of  this  island" 
with  Bencoolen.) 

Java^  whose  capital.  Batavia,  is  also  that 
of  all  Dutch  Oceanica. 

Madura  in  whole. 

Celebes^  in  part. 

Borneo,     do. 

Archipelago  of  Sumhava  and  Ttmory  al-  ^Oceanica. 
most  entirely. 

Archipelago  of  the  Moluccas,  almost  en- 
tirely. 

Land  of  Papua  in  New  Guinea. 

Islands  of  Papua, 

Riou,  a  small  island,  now  become  of  little 
commercial  importance. 

Islands  of  Bonair,  Cu?'açao,  St.  Eustatius^ 
part  of  the  island  of  Saint  Martin,  Sabaj  \ 
and  some  smaller  islands  of  little  im-  ^America. 
portance.  | 

.Colony  of  Surinam  in  Guiana.  J 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 

CONNECTED    WITH    THE. LATE    KINGDOM    OF   THE    NETHERLANDS,    EMBRACING 
BOTH  DUTCH  AND  BELGIAN  PROVINCES. 

I.  Movement  of  the  Population  for  ten  years. 


' 

Popul 

ation. 

Provinces. 

1815. 

1825. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Divorces. 

Zeeland 

111,108 

129,329 

55,331 

42,436 

10,645 

27 

Gueldres 

264,097 

284,363 

90,862 

59,818 

19,337 

13 

North  Brabant 

294,087 

326,617 

100,863 

69,507 

20,380 

1 

North  Holland 

375,257 

393,916 

145,744 

121,725 

34,789 

209 

South  Holland 

388,505 

438,202 

165,741 

143,850 

34,942 

148 

Utrecht 

107,947 

117,405 

41,038 

29,928 

8,982 

SO 

Friesland 

176,554 

202,530 

65,565 

38,219 

15,327 

46 

Overyssel 

147,229 

160,937 

51,951 

37,479 

11,629 

13 

Groningen 

135,642 

156,045 

51,673 

30,539 

11,492 

37/ 

Drenthe 

46,459 

53,368 

16,723 

9,858 

3,954 

3 

Limburg 

287,613 

321,246 

101,781 

70,549 

22,960 

5 

Liege 

58,185 

331,101 

113,623 

82,698 

24,387 

24 

Namur 

364,400 

189,393 

58,690 

34,134 

12,592 

8 

Luxemburg 

113,597 

292,610 

92,242 

-^8,695 

18,740 

1 

Hainault 

288,595 

546,190 

183,198 

118,289 

39,591 

27 

South  Brabant 

441,649 

495,455 

169,181 

119,109 

36,423 

5 

East  Flanders 

615,689 

687,267 

218,830 

162,834 

43,120 

0 

West  Flanders 

516,324 

563,826 

191,139 

141,310 

37,882 

6 

Antwerp 

291,565 

323,678 

101,471 

70,623 

23,075 

2 

The  Kingdom 

5,424,502 

6,013,478 

2,015,646 

1,441,600 

430,247 

605 
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II.  Table  showing  the  Ratio  of  Population  to  Deaths,  Births,  SiX. 


Kate  of  in- 

Ratio of 

Ratio  of 

Provinces. 

crease  of  po- 
pulation for 
5  years  to 
lë25. 

Ratio  0 
Deaths. 

r  populatio 
Blrtlîs. 

Q  in  1624  to 
Marriages. 

female 

to  male 

births  in 

18^24. 

birtlis  to 

marriages 

in  1624. 

North  Holland 

0.040 

34.5 

23.2 

104.4 

0.956 

4.50 

East  Flanders 

0.051 

44.8 

28.4 

165.3 

0.946 

5.82 

Limburg 

0.053 

47.5 

29.2 

90.3 

0.956 

3.09 

Antwerp 

0.056 

48.8 

30.7 

142.9 

0.960 

4.65 

Zeeland  -         -         - 

0.056 

31.4 

20.7 

113.7 

0.960 

5.49 

North  Brabant    - 

0.059 

51.4 

29.2 

150.0 

0.974 

5.14 

Namur    -         -         - 

0.062 

57.9 

29.8 

150.9 

0.907 

5.06 

Liege  -         -         - 

0.065 

46.2 

28.9 

154.1 

0.942 

5.33 

Utrecht  - 

0.068 

36.3 

24.3 

118.2 

0.939 

4.86 

South  Brabant     - 

0.068 

38.2 

26.1 

142.2 

0.970 

5.45 

Gueldres 

0.069 

53.7 

27.6 

131.1 

0.952 

4.75 

South  Holland     - 

o.oro 

35.0 

23.9 

113.3 

0.959 

4.74 

Overyssel 

0.071 

43.5 

26.5 

121.9 

0.937 

4.60 

West  Flanders    - 

0.073 

40.7 

27.5 

137.7 

0.930 

5.01 

Hainault 

0.073 

51.1 

27.4 

136.5 

0.921 

4.98 

Groningen  - 

0.078 

49.3 

28.9 

149.3 

0.898 

5.17 

Luxemburg 

0.080 

53.8 

27.9 

149.9 

0.967 

5.37 

Friesland     - 

0.086 

46.1 

27.1 

128.7 

0.944 

5.75 

Drenthe  -         -         - 

0.087 

55.0 

27.8 

130.3 

0.895 

4.69 

Average  for  the 
kingdom  - 

Do.  for  1825    - 

0.062 

43.8 

27.0 

132.4 

0.947 

4.90 

— 

41.0 

27.1 

127.2 

0.943 

4.70 

III.  Land  iti  Cultivation.^ 


Provinces. 

Zeeland 

Gi^elderland 

North  Brabant 

North  Holland 

South  Holland 

Utrecht   - 

Friesland 

Overyssel 

Groningen 

Drenthe  - 

Limburg 

Liege 

Namur 

Luxemburg 

Hainault 

South  Brabant 

East  Flanders 

West  Flanders 

Antwerp 

Total 


Hectares  ofland 
in  the  whole. 

158,416° 

509,195 

501,293 

245,114 

287,181 

133,194 

263,618 

328,712 

204,899 

229,266 

466,687 

288,992 

347,683 

650,210 

372,469 

328,426 

282,361 

316,585 

283,830 


Hectares  in 
cultivation. 

148,029 

289,802 

277,183 

203,008 

244,213 

110,281 

235,705 

175,853 

173,063 

74,229 

310,514 

237,579 

278,397 

463,423 

356,258 

316,883 

264,988 

296,915 

197,303 


6,198,131   4,653,636 


i»  There  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  quantities  of  land  as  exhibited  in  this  table, 
and  the  tables  on  pages  728  and  729.  The  present  table  is  taken  from  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Reviewy  No.  X.  art.  Netherlands. 

«  A  hectare  of  land  is  equal  to  2^  English  acres. 
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IV.  State  of  the  present  Manufacturing  Interest  in  the  Netherlands. 


Substances. 

Iron 

Copper 

Woollens 

Linens 

Cottons 

Sugar  (refined) 

Salt         (do.) 

Spirits 

Beer 

Tobacco 

Oil 

Soap 

Lace 

Leather 

Earthenware  and  pottery 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Printing  and  books 

Bleaching 


Value  in  Fr.    Substances. 


46,000,000 

5,000,000 

80,000,000 

95,000,000 

50,000,000 

14,000,000 

10,000,000 

40,000,000 

112,000,000 

28,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,000,000 

25,000,000 

28,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

15,000,000 

10,000,000 


Carry  forward  608,000,000 


Brought  forward 
Dying 
Paper 

Caps  and  bonnets 
Cheese 
Jewellery 
Starch 

Acids  and  salts 
Cordage 
Hats 
Glass 
Clocks 
Cards 

Embroidery 
Turnery 
Lead  and  zinc 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


Value  in  Fr. 

608,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 

675,000,000 


V.  Principal  Branches  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Netherlands. 


IN  FLORINS. 


]81G. 


King's  household 

Great  offices  of  state 

Foreign  affairs 

Justice 

Interior  Sc  Waterstaat 

—Expense  of  canals, 

Sec. 
Religions,    except   the 

Catholic 
Catholic  religion 
Education,    arts,   com 

merce,  and  colonies 
Finances 
Navy 
Army 


2,600,000 

1,468,635 

937,838 

3,394,511 


7,245,910 

1,264,261 
1,325,176 

3,894,736 
23,314,342 

6,554,531 
27,128,574 


1821. 


2,600,000 

1,211,285 

705,503 

3,221,347 


5,019,322 

1,423,449 
2,086,730 

1,723,882 
34,309,517 

5,037,745 
17,427,732 


1F2G. 


2,100,000 

1,065,430 

766,969 

2,191,049 


6,159,249 

1,327,311 
1,631,413 

73,019' 

38,707,562 

6,582,842 

18,444,535 


Average  for  ihe 
eleven  years. 


2,531,636 

1,202,811 

787,638 

3,243,567 


5,744,439 

1,351,813 
1,662,863 


2,155,520 
31,553,101 

5,775,711 
22,852,651 


Finances. 

Revenue  in  Fr.   161,836,000.         Debt  in  Fr.  3,800,000,000. 

VI.   Publications  in  the  Netherlands. 

Theology 

Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Physics 

History 

Philology,  Poetry,  Theatricals 

Miscellaneous,  Novels 

679  763  741 

<^  The  charges  for  education  are  now  included  under  the  head  of  "  Interior." 


IPS."). 

182G. 

1827. 

Ill 

103 

99 

93   " 

105 

146 

94 

96 

96 

135 

134 

114 

246 

325 

286 
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Tratislations  from  German 
Do.  French 

Do.  English 

Do.  Spanish 


182C. 

1827. 

107 

120 

57 

58 

30 

25 

1 

•— 

195 


203 


VII.  Students  of  the  Universities  of  the  Netherlands,  \st  Jan.  1826. 


Theologj'. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Sciences. 

Philosophy 
and  Letters. 

Total 

Leyden 

103 

18 

60 

8 

227 

536 

Utrecht 

154 

103 

20 

33 

170 

480 

Groningen 

94 

73 

28 

14 

91 

300 

Louvain 

0 

154 

70 

63 

335 

622 

Liege 

0 

197 

84 

63 

115 

481 

Ghent 

0 

144 

124 

33 

54 

355 

351 


809 


!86 


214 


992 


2774 


The  increase,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  in  the  Students  of  the  whole 
six  establishments,  is  thus  exhibited: 


1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


Theology 

Law  • 

Medicine 

Sciences 

Philosophy  and  Letters 


246 

325 

351 

723 

807 

809 

355 

374 

386 

233 

226 

214 

718 

904 

992 

Total 


2,275 


2,636 


2,752 
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IX.    Commercial  Movement  of  the  principal  Ports  of  the  Kingdom,  years 

1826^—1828. 


Ships  entered  at  Amsterdam 
Do.  at  Rotterdam 

Do.  at  Antwerp 

Do.  at  Ostend 

Herring  Fishing 


1826. 

1,887 

1,587 

928 

482 

131 


1827. 

1,982 

1,731 

822 

501 

142 


1828. 


X.  Army  and  Navy  in  1829. 


Army 


pShips  in  commission 


43,297  men. 
4,314  men. 


i  Ships  of  the  Line 

12-] 
33  ! 
36  f 

Navy  -^  Frigates 
Corvettes 
^Smaller  Vessels 

131  vessels. 

50 

XL   Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Netherlands, 

Number  of  la 

'    Individuals 

Expenses  of 

Expense  for  each 

Nature  of  Institutions.                         é 

titutions. 

relieved. 

Belief. 

individual. 

Administrations  for  re- "J 

lieving   the  Poor   at  v 

5,129 

745,652 

5,448,740 

7.31 

home                            J 

Commissions    for    dis-  > 
tributing  Food,  8cc.    3 

36 

22,056 

82,424 

3.73 

Societies   of   Maternal? 
Charity                          5 

4 

1,448 

13,493 

9.32 

Hospitals 

724 

41,172 

4,091,157 

99.37 

Funds  for  Military  Service 

1 

2,277 

110,942 

48.73 

Royal  Hospital  of  Messine 

1 

156 

23,290 

149.30 

Poor  Schools 

285 

147,296 

247,176 

1.67 

•Workhouses  of  Charity 

34 

6,169 

406,704 

65.92 

Depots  of  Mendicity 

8 

2,598 

229,587 

88.37 

Societies  of  Beneficence  for  > 
the  Colonies                        3 

2 

8,553 

353,529 

41.33 

Establishments  for  the  Deaf  > 
and  Dumb                           5 

4 

239 

41,994 

175.70 

Total 

6,228 

977,616 

11,049,036 

.Av.  11.30 

Monts  de  Piété 

124 

4,208,068 

Savings  Bank 

50 

18,035 

2,771,608  [Av.  153.93 
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BOOK  CLII. 

EUROPE. 

Europe  Continued. — Physical  features  of  the  British  Islands, 

'-  An  atmosphere  of  fogs,  rain  and  perpetual  variation;  a  political  free- 
dom which  has  long  been  the  envy  of  the  most  enlightened  nations:  an 
established  religion  owing  all  its  power  to  its  disconnexion  with  every  fo- 
reign influence:  a  perfect  freedom  of  conscience:  an  industry  which  has 
increased  tenfolcf  the  riches  of  the  soil: — all  these  have  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish, a  sombre,  abrupt  and  meditative  character;  a  pride  which  leads  them 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  first  nation  of  the  world;  a  solitary  and 
retired  mode  of  life:  a  set  of  manners  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe:  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours:  a  species  of 
egotism  and  a  multitude  of  prejudices  which  give  rise  among  the  most 
numerous  class,  to  that  exclusive  feeling  which  people  agree  to  call  na- 
tional character;  and  among  those  who  govern,  to  those  principles,  some- 
times at  war  with  justice,  which  have  stamped  British  policy  with  a  cer- 
tain obliquity  of  character  that  has  rendered  it  an  object  of  distrust  even 
to  their  own  allies.  Still  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
her  actual  territory,  has  so  great  a  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  world;  her 
power,  essentially  factitious,  like  that  of  the  machines  which  multiply  the 
product  of  human  industry,  places  her  upon  so  commanding  an  eminence, 
that  no  one  can  avoid  admiring  in  her  the  spectacle  of  a  formidable  power, 
which,  like  the  steam  that  drives  the  vast  enginery  of  her  manufactures, 
or  the  ocean  where  she  pretends  to  reign  sole  mistress,  has  roused  up  in 
her  favour,  or  shaken  to  their  foundations,  almost  every  nation  of  the 
earth. 

-    The  British  Isles  consist  of — Great  Britain,  comprising  England  proper, 
Wales,  and  Scotland; — Ireland  lying  west  of  this:  the  Hebrides  .  Enumera- 
west  of  Scotland:  the  Orkney  Islands  north  of  these  last:  and     tion  of  ihe 
still  farther  north  the  Shetland  Islands.    South  of  Great  Britain,  ' 
are  a  small  number  of  islands,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Jersey: 
to  the  south-west  is  the  little  archipelago  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Several  others 
hereafter  to.be  named,  are  scattered  about  among  the  preceding.    We  shall 
begin  our  description  with  those  nearest  the  coast  of  France, — the  Anglo- 
Norman  Isles. 

Six  leagues  from  the  western  coast  of  the  department  of  La  Manche 
Wes  Jersey^  which  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  calls  Sarnia;  this  island  is 
defended  on  the  north  by  rocks  of  two  hundred  feet  elevation:  while  on 
the  south  a  surface  of  shifting  sand  sinks  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  length  from  west  to  east  is  four  leagues;  its  breadth  two:  the  centre  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile:  the  orchards  of  apple  trees  which  cover  it  do 
not  admit  the  cultivation  of  corn,  but  furnish  annually  26,000  hogsheads 
of  cider:  and  numerous  droves  of  cattle  pasture  among  the  trees.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  woollen  stockings  and  caps.  Guernsey^  farther 
north,  and  equal  in  breadth,  but  shorter  by  a  league,  offers  a  diversified 
vegetation.  Wood  is  scarce,  but  the  seaweed  thrown  upon  the  shore, 
serves  at  once  for  manure  and  fuel.  The  little  isle  of  Sark,  near  Guern- 
sey, is  surrounded  by  rocks;  the  air  is  free  from  fogs,  and  the  soil  pro- 
duces sufficient  grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants:  the  interior 
abounds  in  rabbits,  and  the  shores  in  sea-fowl.  North  of  these  islands, 
and  v/ithin  three  leagues  of  Cape  la  Hogue  is  Mlderney,  called  by  the  French 
Origny,  and  known   formerly  to  the   Romans   by  the  name  of  Arica:   this 
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island  is  small,  but  sufficiently  fertile  to  render  its  corn  an  important  ob- 
ject of  commerce.  In  the  night  we  may  descry  from  the  French  coast, 
the  three  lights  which  shine  from  the  summits  of  three  isolated  rocks, 
against  which  the  breakers  dash  and  render  the  shore  dangerous  in  a 
storm.  Off  against  LancTs  End,  the  south-western  extremity  of  Great 
Britain,  lie  the  small  isles  of  Scilly,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  in  number, 
but  of  which  five  only  are  inhabited,  namely,  St.  Mary,  St.  Jlgnes,  Trasco, 
St.  Martin  and  Bryor,  or  Brehar.  Excellent  wheat  is  raised  in  these  last. 
They  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Cassiterides.  Numbers 
of  druidical  monuments  are  found  upon  them.  Anney  is  remarkable  for 
the  numerous  druidical  stone  basins  which  it  contains.  This  island,  now 
desert,  was  probably  larger  in  former  times:  at  low  water,  the  foundations 
may  be  seen  of  many  buildings  overflowed  by  the  sea. 

Great  i  The  Island  of  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  in  Europe:  its  ex- 
Britam.  I  treme  length  is  about  two  hundred  leagues:  in  the  south,  it  is 
110  leagues  broad;  at  the  centre  28:  and  near  the  centre  of  Scotland  62. 
It  is  situated  between  49°  57'  and  58°  43'  north  latitude,  and  between  35' 
and  8°  34'  west  longitude  from  Paris.  Its  surface  contains  1 1,400  leagues. 
Its  eastern  and  southern  shores  are  less  deeply  indented  than  the  western: 
they  are  consequently  bolder.  There  are  no  islands  upon  the  eastern 
coast,  and  upon  the  southern  none  except  that  of  Wight  and  two  others 
of  inconsiderable  size:  on  the  west  are  those  of  Scilly  already  described, 
Anglesey,  Man,  Arran,  lia.  Jura,  Mull,  Tiry,  Egg,  Rum,  Sky,  the  Heb- 
rides and  Orkneys.  In  the  south  the  largest  bay  is  that  of  Exeter.  In 
the  east  are,  beginning  at  the  south,  the  sandy  bay  of  the  Thames;  the 
Wash,  where  the  little  stream  called  the  Glen  meets  the  sea;  the  frith 
which  receives  the  Humber;  the  friths  of  Forth,  Murray  and  Dornoch. 
On  the  western  coast  are  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Solway;  the  bays  of 
Morecambe  and  Arlech,  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  receives  the 
Severn. 

^  I       The  mountains  of  this  island  constitute  a  system  to  which 

'  *  belong  those  of  all  the  British  Isles.  Excluding  Ireland,  they 
compose  three  groups:  the  first  towards  the  north  is  formed  by  the  high- 
lands of  Caithness  and  Inverness;  of  this  group  the  Orkneys,  the  Heb- 
rides, Sky  and  Mull  are  the  extremities.  The  second  consists  of  the 
Grampian  Hills  and  some  other  eminences  which  terminate  at  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  third  comprises  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  bro- 
ken surface  of  Wales  and  the  south  part  of  the  island.  The  first  group 
does  not  rise  above  2500  feet:  the  highest  eminence  in  the  second  attains 
to  4400,  and  in  the  third  a  few  summits  rise  to  2500  and  3100  feet. 
Basins  and  i  There  are  no  basins  of  great  extent.  The  hills  of  Caithness 
Rivers.  j  ^^^^   ^\^ç.   Grampian   chain   form   the   one  most  northerly:  the 

Th  s  1  "^°^^  consideralile  and   rapid  river  of  this  basin  is  the  Spey, 

'  which  flows  with  a  swift  course,  and  w'lih  much  obstruction 
from  cataracts,  into  Murray  Frith.  The  southern  ramifications  of  the 
Th  F    h       I  Gtrampians  form  with  the  Cheviots  an  extensive  basin,  thi*ough 

'  which  flows  the  Forth:  this  river  in  a  course  of  sixty  leagues 

traverses  an  extent  of  meadows,  forests,  and  fertile  plains,  and  its  waters 

abound  in  excellent  fish.  The  Moorlands  and  a  few  other  hills  surround  the 

r^u  ^  I  vast  basin  of  the  Ouse,  which  under  the  name  of  Ure  rises  in  the 

'  valley  of  Wensley,  flows  to  Aysgarth,  where  it  forms  a  beauti- 
ful cascade,  takes  the  name  of  Ouse  after  receiving  the  Swale,  and  the 
name  of  Humber  upon  joining  the  Ocean.  The  ridge  which  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  this  basin,  bounds  on  the  north  that  of  the  most  impor- 

™,^  «,^  t  tant  river  of  Great  Britain,  the  Thames.      The  basins  of  the 

The  Tbarnet.  I  ,  [,  />     i        •    i        i  1 1 

*  southern  lace  ot  the  island   are  too   small  to  give  rise  to  any 

considerable  stream.      Those  on  the  western  face  are  of  small  extent  ex- 
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cept  that  traversed  by  the  Severn:  this  basin  is  formed  by  the  t  ^^ 
highest  mountains  of  England  and  Wales:  the  Severn  rises  at  * 
the  foot  of  Plinlimmon   and  runs  into  the  Bristol  Channel.     The  basin  of 
the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  is  narrow,  but  worthy  of  notice  for  the  • 
beautiful  falls  of  this  river,  one  of  which  near  Stone  Byres  is  '      ^     ^  *'  i 
eighty-four    feet    perpendicular.       The   region  watered  by  this  stream  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic,  fertile,  and  populous  in  the  whole  country. 

The    lakes  of  Great  Britain  are   small;    the  largest  in  England  is  Der- 
went  Water,  four  miles  long  and  one  wide.     Its  beautiful  banks  .  Denvent 
are  much  frequented  in  summer.  It  embosoms  several  islands,  '  Water, 
and  its  waters  are  subject  to  violent  agitations  without  any  apparent  cause. 
In  Scotland  are  many  lakes,  the   most  noted  of  which  is  Loch  ,  j^och 
Lomond,  30  miles  long  and  two  to  three  wide.  '  Lomond. 

The  ereoloq-ical  features  of  Great  Britian  are  hic^hly  interest-  » 

r  .u  •  .  c   -.  *    •     •  ^  c  Geology. 

ing  Irom  the  circumstance  ot  Us  containing  rocks  oi  every  ' 
age.  This  has  given  a  wide  extension  in  England  to  the  study  of  geology 
and  metallurgy.  Slate  and  coal  are  among  the  most  important  mineral 
productions  of  the  island.  Both  in  the  north  and  south,  mines  of  iron 
and  lead  are  numerous:  copper  and  tin  occur  in  the  south-west.  The  north 
contains  copper,  mercury,  and  precious  stones;  minerals  abound  in  every 
quarter.  The  mines  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  estimated  at  a  va- 
lue of  41,600,000  dollars.  In  Scotland  micaceous  schistus  is  the  predo- 
minant rock.  At  the  Orkneys,  and  the  isle  of  Sky,  red  sandstone  takes 
its  place.  From  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  Stonehaven,  a  belt  of  chlorite  and 
quartz,  divides  the  red  sandstone  from  the  micaceous  schistus.  Proceed- 
ing south,  we  meet  with  coal  grit,  red  sandstone  and  graywacke  at  inter- 
vals.^ In  the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  different  varieties  of  the  sand- 
Istone  and  vast  tracts  of  coal  extend  from  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the 
Trent.  In  the  west,  argillaceous  schistus  occupies  a  large  tract  of  terri- 
Itory  upon  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  while  vast  beds  of  red  marl  and  sand- 
istone  surround  the  deposits  of  coal  in  the  south  and  east.  From  the  mouth 
'of  the  Severn  to  that  of  the  Humber,  there  stretches  south-east  and  north- 
|west  a  long  strip  of  blue  marl  and  lias:  a  parallel  band  of  calcareous  oolite, 
|a  deposit  of  encrinal  limestone  and  another  of  blue  marl  extend  toward  the 
Channel  followed  by  the  friable  and  sandy  beds  of  chalk  marl,  chalk,  gyp- 
sum and  other  earths  like  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  These  de- 
posits which  continue  to  a  distance  from  the  shore  are  strong  proofs  of 
the  former  connexion  of  Great  Britain  with  the  continent.  The  narrov^r 
passage  of  the  straits  of  Dover  shows  that  the  ocean  can  easily  work  its 
kVay  through  clay,  sand  and  chalk. 

The  rigours  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  much  ■ 
ess  felt  in  Great  Britain  than  on  the  continent  under  the  same  •  *'"*^®' 
parallel.  The  winds  from  the  sea,  temper  seasons  the  most  opposite,  but 
he  variations  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  frequent.  If  the  northern 
Regions  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  state  of  the  at- 
nosphere  is  often  ah  obstacle  to  their  maturity:  rains  destroy  the  too  early 
expectation  of  a  plentiful  crop.  Moreover,  in  the  north  there  are  wide 
îracts  of  barren  territory,  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  sand  and  marshes  op- 
pose an  obstacle  to  fertility.  The  most  fertile  districts  are  in  the  centre; 
^.nd  south. 

Our  geological  description  leads  us  in   continuation,   to  those  islands 
earest  Great  Britain.     On  the  south  we  encounter  the  isle  of , 
Vight,  called  by  the  ancient  Romans  Vectis,  and  by  the  ancient  '        '^  ^ 
ritons  Guith.      Its  shape  is  an  irregular  square,  and  its  surface  contains 

square  leagues.     The  little  stream  of  Medina  divides  it  from  north  to 
lUth,  into  two  parts,  and  a  chain  of  hills  crosses  it  from  east  to  west. 

*  See  Essai  Géologique  sur  l'Ecosse,  par  M.  A.  Boue. 
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Its  geological  construction  is  very  singular:  it  is  a  body  of  parallel  bands 
following  the  direction  of  the  hills:  on  the  south  these  begin  with  a  bed 
of  ferruginous  sand,  on  which  lie  sz-ndy  glauconie^  chalk,  clay,  marine  de- 
posits and  fresh  water. "^  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  seven  times 
more  corn  than  its  inhabitants  consume.     The  shores  are  rocky. 

I  Anglesey  or  J[?ig!esea,  near  the  western  coast  of  Wales,  is  a 
ngesey.  j  j^j.g^gj,  island  than  Wight.  It  is  24  miles  long  and  17  broads 
The  ancient  Britains  called  it  Mona  or  Moneg:  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  druids.  The  Romans,  under  the  reign  of  Neroy 
conquered  the  island,  although  it  was  not  entirely  reduced  to  subjection 
until  Agricola,  incited  by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  burnt  the 
druids  alive.  Anglesey  was  successively  ravaged  by  the  Saxons  and  thô 
Normans,  and  was  finally  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  English  under  Ed- 
ward I.  On  the  side  toward  Great  Britain  it  is  covered  with  forests,  the 
ancient  sanctuaries  of  druidical  superstition:  barrows  and  heaps  of  stones 
still  remain  to  remind  us  of  its  bloody  ceremonies.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  naked,  without  trees  or  even  hedges:  it  offers  nothing  to  the  view 
but  an  undulating  surface,  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  covered  with 
fertile  fields.  Corn  is  raised,  and  many  cattle  pastured  in  the  island.  A 
copper  mine  in  the  hill  of  Paris  affords  a  source  of  considerable  wealth: 
the  metal  occurs  in  a  bed  in  some  places  60  feet  thick,  the  greatest  mass 
of  copper  hitherto  discovered:  it  is  worked  in  the  open  air  like  a  quarry. 
In  this  island  are  also  mines  of  argentiferous  lead,  and  rocks  of  beautiful 
green  marble.  The  geologist  will  also  notice  granite,  •  serpentine,  and 
other  transition  and  secondary  deposits. 

I       North   of  Anglesey,  opposite   the  Solway  frith,  is  the  Isle  of 

•  Man^  10  leagues  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.     The  summer 
in  this  island,  is   without  much  heat,  so  that  its  scanty  vegetation  has  a 
peculiar  character.     There  are  several  hills  of  granitic  rock,  but  most  of^, 
the  island  is  a  coal  formation.  ^| 

...         I       The  mountainous  island  of  Arran,  where  granite  and  rocks 
'  of  an  igneous  formation  are  discoverable,  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Brandinos.     Six  ponds  which  it 
contains,  give  rise  to   two  small  streams.      The  island  is  seven  leagues  in 
length,  and  its  shores  abound   in   herring  and  salmon.      All  the  islands* 
along  the   Scotch  coast,  from   the   peninsula  of  Cantyre  to  Cape  Wrath, 
I  are  comprised  within  the  name  of  the  Western  Islands  or  Heb- 
'  rides:    the  ancients  called    them  Ebudes.     Those   nearest  the 
coast,  Ha  and  Jura^  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  micaceous  and 
schistose  rock:    they  contain   a  variety  of  metals,  marshes,  and   heaths, 
and  their  atmosphere  is  moist  and  unhealthy.     Mull,  Rum  and  Sky  are  al- 
together volcanic;    South  Uist,  North  Uist,  LewiSj  and  some  others  of  less 
importance,  which,  with  the  foregoing,  extend  48  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  appear  to  consist  entirely  of  granite  and  mica.     The  chain  formed 
by  these  is  separated  from  Sky  by  a  channel  six  leagues  broad.    The  Heb- 
rides,which  amount  in  number  to  three  hundred,  are  in  general  exposed  to 
a  cold  air  and  unceasing  fogs:    eighty-six  of  them  are  inhabited  and  well 
cultivated:  some  are  completely  barren.     Most  of  them  have  a  variety  of 
plants,but  it  is  difficult  to  find  upon  anyone  of  them  a  tree  or  even  a  bush. 
Orkn    s      Î      ^^^^  Orkney  islands,  which  the  French  still  call  by  their  an- 

*  cient  name  of  Orcades,  are  separated  from  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Scotland  by  the  Pentland  Straits  or  Frith,  in  which  the  sea  is  so 
boisterous  that  the  surf  upon  the  rocks  sp.eads  a  fine  rain  to  above  a 
league's  distance  within  the  land:  no  wind,  however  strong,  will  enable 
the  mariner  to  stem  the  current  in  this  place.     There  are  thirty  of  these 

*  See   Outlines  of  the    Geology  of  England  and  Wales,   by   Messrs.  Conybeare   and 
Phillips. 
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islands^  but  not  half  are  inhabited.  Red  sandstone  is  the  prevailing  rock: 
the  stoney  soil  wears  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  there  is  little  vegetation 
besides  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  heath,  Sec.  Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  there  is  little  snow  in  winter,  and  it  never  lies  long.  Here 
may  be  remarked  some  of  the  phenomena  attending  the  northern  regions: 
in  June  and  July  the  twilight  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  read  at  midnight:  in  December  and  January  the  sun  is  not  above  the 
horizon  for  more  than  four  hours. 
f'.  In   the  Shetland  or  Zetland  islan^ls,  these  effects    occur  in  a  •  ^^  ,    , 

'.,,,.,  ,  ,       ,  ,         .  ,  .  I  Shetland. 

stiH  higher  degree;  the  longest  day.  is  19  hours  15  minutes; 
the  shortest  4  hours  45  minutes;  the  winter  commences  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober and  continues  till  April.  During  this  season  a  perpetual  rain  is  fall- 
ing, storms  beat  against  the  shores,  and  the  inhabitants  are  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  only  spectacle  which 
nature  exhibits  at  this  season  is  the  aurora  borealis,  the  brightness  of 
which  equals  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  Shetland  Islands  are  eighty-six 
in  number,  and  forty  are  inhabited.  They  contain  granite  and  rocks  of 
igneous  origin,  with  red  sandstone:  their  vegetation  is  poorer  than  that 
of  the  Orkneys,  and  their  soil  for  the  most  part  is  marshy. 

Ireland  in  the  longest  part  is  105  leagues  in  leiigth  from  t  t  ,  . 
Horth  to  south,  and  in  the  widest  part  62  leagues  in  breadth.  ' 
Its  surface,  which  the  numerous  indentations  of  the  coast  render  difficult 
to  measure,  contains  about  3,800  square  leagues.  Situated  under  nearly 
the  same  parallel  with  England,  it  has  a  similar  climate,  although  the  air 
of  Ireland  is  more  humid.  It  lies  west  of  Great  Britain,  between  51°  20' 
and  55°  20'  north  latitude,  and  between  7°  35'  and  12°  40'  west  longitude 
from  Paris;  lis  chains  of  mountains  are  numerous.  Nearly  all  run  north 
and  south  from  Bengore  Head  to  Carnsore  Poifit;  but  from  this  last  the 
most  considerable  extend  from  east  to  west.  They  constitute  the  fourth 
group  of  the  system  of  British  mountains;  none  of  them  rise  higher  than 
3160  feet. 

The  most  important  of  the  rivers  to  which  they  give  rise  is  i      g^. 
the  Shannon,  which  rises  in  Allan  Water,  and  passing  through  ' 
several  lakes  which  increase  its  magnitude,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Oceati 
after  a  course  of  fifty  leagues. 

The  dampness  of  the  air  of  this  country  is  much  increased  . 
by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  lakes:  the  largest  of  these  is  ' 
Lough  Earn,   about  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.     Lough 
Neagh  is  equal  in  breadth,  but  only  seven  leagues  long;  a  peculiarity  of 
this  lake  is,  that  its  waters  deposit  a  calcareous  sediment,  like  that  of  cer- 
tain mineral  springs:  these  waters  are  esteemed  medicinal  in  a  variety  of 
maladies.     Corrib,  a  lake  about  as  long  as  the  last,  .has  a  mean  width  of 
about  a  league.   But  the  most  noted  of  these  lakes  for  the  romantic  scenery 
around  it,  is  that  of  Killarney;  its  banks  are  ornamented  with  the  arbutus, 
whose  creeping  branches  and  dark  coloured  berries  of  an  agreeable  taste, 
are  reflected  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.     Ireland  was  once  covered  with 
forests,  but  is  almost  entirely  bare  at  present:  immense  bogs,  a.  t 
characteristic  feature  of  the  country,  have  taken  their  place:  '  °^^* 

from  the  bottom  of  these  bogs  the  inhabitants  procure  wood  for  fuel:  it  is 
in  a  state  of  complete  preservation,  and"  what  induces  a  belief  that  these 
trunks  of  trees  are  the  remains  of  ancient  oak  forests,  is  the  fact  that  the 
waters  seem  to  be  saturated  with  tan.  The  skins  of  animals,  and  even  of 
men,  who  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  bogs,  have  been  found  converted 
into  a  sort  of  leather.  It  is  said  that  ornaments  of  gold,  and  other  anti- 
quities, have  frequently  been  found  in  their  depths. 

Ireland  offers  to  the  geologist  rocks  of  every  age,  from  the  • 
oldest  to  the  newest.  Some  of  the  mountainous  groups  belong  ' 
to  the  family  of  granites;  micaceous  rocks  occupy  all  the  southern  part 
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between  Loughs  Earn  and  Neagh:  old  limestone,  -which  affords  valuable 
marble,  schistose  slate,  which  excels  that  of  Wales,  sandstone,  the  whole 
coal  formation,  beds  of  gypsum,  marly  limestone,  and  other  kinds,  which 
afford  excellent  chalk,  appear  more  or  less  distinctly;  the  whole  coast  pa- 
rallel to  Scotland,  from  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  to  Bengore  Head,  is  vol- 
canic. Within  these  limits  are  contained  the  magnificent  collection  of 
basaltic  pillars,  called  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

j^  1       Copper  ore  is  found  in  various  parts,  and  traces  of  mines  of 

'  considerable  antiquity,  have  been  discovered.  Large  masses 
of  native  gold  have  been  found  in  the  county  of  W^icklow;  argentiferous 
lead  abounds  in  Antrim:  cobalt,  manganese,  and  zinc,  occur  in  several 
places,  and  some  collieries  are  wrought:  those  of  Castle  Corner^  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kilkenny,  produce  annually  forty  thousand  quintals. 

The  most  useful  plants  and  animals  have  been  imported  from 
the  continent  at  different  periods  into  the  British  Islands.  At 
the  most  ancient  period,  England  was  covered  with  virgin  fo- 
rests like  the  wilds  of  America:  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of 
acorns,  apples,  nuts,  and  berries:  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars,  ranged 
undisturbed  among  these  vast  solitudes:  the  deer  fed  in  the  woods,  and 
the  wild  bull  in  the  plains-  The  beasts  of  prey  have  disappeared;  the  deer 
only  is  reserved  to  afford  a  sport  to  the  rich,  and  no  other  of  the  wild  qua- 
drupeds remain  but  the  small  tribes,  which  find  a  shelter  in  the  mountains 
and  forests.  A  goat  is  almost  a  rarity  throughout  the  island,  except  in 
Wales,  where  they  approach  somewhat  to  a  savage  nature:  the  Welsh 
take  great  delight  in  hunting  them;  they  prefer  the  he-goats,  as  having  the 
best  fat  and  skin:  the  horns  of  this  animal  are  sometimes  three  feet  in 
length.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Scotland  are  small,  but  their 
flesh  is  savoury  and  highly  esteemed.  Sheep  pasture  undisturbed  upon 
the  hills  of  the  Orkneys,  and,  though  exposed  much  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  their  wool  is  valuable.  The  Orkneys  abound  in  all  sorts  of 
birds:  eagles  make  such  havoc  in  these  islands,  that,  according  to  a  law 
of  the  country,  a  person  who  kills  one  is  entitled  to  receive  a  hen  from 
every  family  of  the  parish  in  which  the  eagle  is  killed.  The  steep  rocks 
of  the  little  islands  of  Ptiestholm^  opposite  the  eastern  point  of  Anglesey, 
are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  seafowl.  The  diver  rears  a  brood  ofj 
young  in  the  rabbits'  burrows:  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is 
one  which  derives  its  name  from  the  numbers  of  seals  or  sea-calves  in  th< 
neighbourhood.  Shoals  of  herring  frequent  the  Hebrides,  the  bays  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys.  In  the  seas  around  these 
last  islands  are  often  seen  whales  and  shoals  of  porpoises:  ambergrease  is 
also  found  here. 

Such  are  the  chief  particulars  in  the  animal  kingdom  which  distinguish 
the  productions  of  the  British  Isles.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  praise  the 
beauty,  swiftness,  and  other  excellencies  of  the  British  horses,  their  valua- 
ble breeds  of  oxen,  their  sheep  with  long  fleeces,  their  mastiffs  and  hounds, 
the  Scotch  colley^  that  valuable  shepherd's  dog;  the  strength  and  courage 
of  their  fighting  cocks,  which  excite  the  interest  and  cupidity  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  the  corrida  and  bull-fight  are  the  delight  of  the  Spaniards.  Our 
physical  description  shall  close  with  an  enumeration  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Vegetable  Kingdom. — Agriculture, 

Superficies  in  forests  1,482,000  acres. 

Meadows  and  pastures  30,000,000     " 
^°'"^f^^.  67,500,000     " 

Crop  of  gram  262,500,000  bushels. 

Animal  Kingdom. 

Horses  and  mules  1,900,000 

Hoi-ned  cattle  10  500  coo 

|''';'=P  44,100,000 

^"""«  5,250000 
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Islands. 

SECTION  I. ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

her  dependant  islands  will  pass  in  review  before  usafre.'h!^  !",1 

Englis^Snl'^^^nTraf  ^^°'"'^'-^"'  ^'-^'^'^^^  ^^'  ^^: ^':^:ZltZ 

The  space  comprised  between  the  Twpprl   th^.  c^.,fi 

fri'ndJ^TityTf  Wa"le'sf  ""''  """""^^  "^^  '^'"^'<-  °f  ^î'-d  and  the 

Vain  endeavours  have  been  nnrio  f,^  *\  ^•    -, 

.rigin  of  the  names  BHtanZ  ITaZ^ZX^IZ  'T  I  °--^«» 
bestowed  upon  the  island  of  Great  Brita  n    h«  \v  lich  berone     =- 

rxtrem^uT^cr:„L^; -si^:™  ^hoi^irri^;;^^.^^^ 

signifying  colour,  because^he  "a  U "t  .hal^h  nts^orthr"  '  """'''^  ^'°"^ 
heir  bodies:  others,  taking  into  view  t  e  knoTn  faa  U  at^rpT  """''" 
raded  to  these  parts  for  tin   m-ot^n,!  .1,,,     '"""'. '?'^'' ">*'  'he  Phenicians 

y^sBratanac,  siLifyin^in  the  Ph  "  i  '  .  °'''^'",*'  "''""'  °^  "^«^  '^l'""! 
r  Alt-       .     '     o"^v^''5  in  me  rnenician  lano-uap-p   Innri  nf  ti^y^     t-u 

.f  Albion    s  owing  to  the  whiteness  of  the  shoies     tS^^^^^  ""^"^^ 

ants  of  th  s  island  were  nrohiMv  nf  Poir  ^"^Z*:^-  \  "^  i"habi-  .  Ancient  inHa. 
Irawn  r^f  tk^      i!     'A^^ ^  P^^obably  ot  Celtic  origin:  the  pictures  '  »>i'ants. 
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coasts  were  clad  only  in  the  hides  of  animals;  all  of  them  painted  their 
bodies  blue,  and  by  a  sort  of  tattooing,  marked  their  limbs  with  the  figures 
of  an' maïs!  Lon?  flaxen  locks  covered  their  shoulders:  their  religion  for- 
badrthem  to  eat  fish  or  fowl.    Their  towns  were  nothing  but  rude  assem- 

bUgel  of"  uts,  surrounded  with  fields,  -'Vlf 'r  t'oVoful  ''^^.lyZri 
parth  and  trunks  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul.    I  hey  were 
fierce   courageous,  and  greedy  of  carnage  in  battle.     When  the  southern 
part  of  Bi"  tail  was  brought  under  Roman  subjection, after  a  struggle  which 
fasted  fVom  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  till  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  a 
period  oHne  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  whole  island  was  distributed 
Fnto  seventeen  petty  states,  each  having  a  chief  with  the  title  of  king     le 
Romans  were  not  able  to  subdue  Caledonia,  and  as  a  defence  against  the 
Caledonia  IS,  Adrian  built  a  wall  from  the  mouth  of  the  T,nna  or  1  weed, 
to  Solway  frith,  then  called  Ilima  Mstuanvm:  this  wall  marks  the  no  th 
ern  limit  of  the  present  kingdom  of  England.      Seve.nis,  however     ushed 
his  conouests  as  far  as  the  Kith  of  Forth,  the  Bodra  Mstuanum  of  the  Ro- 
mans   and  buiU  a  second  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  frith  to  the  mouth 
7^1  ;  C/1   now  the  Clyde.     After  the  death  of  this  prince,  the  Roman 
part  of  Britain  was  divided  into  five  provinces.   l^tBntanma  pnma.   2nd, 
^Britannlà secunda,  containing  the  early  conquests  of  the  Romans  from  the 
fhannel  to  the  m^uth  of  the  Stour.   3d,  Flavia  Cœsanemu,  comprising  al 
the  territory  in  the  east,  from  the  Stour  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and 
extend  ng  Jest  as  far  as  Wales.   4th,  Maxima  Cœsariensrs,  comprising  the 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster.    5th,  Tafencia,  a  province  formed  out  of 
the  territory  conquered  from  the  Caledonians.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth   century  the  Romans  were   obliged   to  leave    the  island  to    oppose 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  in  Gauh  in  this  manner  the  Bnlanm  were     \ 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

They  chose  for  a  king,  Vortigern,  one  of  their  own  nation:  this  ch  ef, 
in  order  to  resist  the  Caledonians,  persuaded  the  Britons  to  call  oyer  he 
Saxons  as  allies.  The  sovereignty  of  England  then  became  divided  be- 
tween Vortigern  and  Hengist,  the  Saxon  leader.  The  success  of  his  ad- 
tween  y       ^g^^^^^^  .^^^^  5  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  and  other  people  from 

K'n"""  the  north,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  Great  Britain.  Hardly  were 
Jutes,  &c.  I  j,,g  inhabitants  of  Scotland  driven  back  within  their  own  limits, 
when  the  new  comers  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  who  found  no 
safety  but  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  that  part  of 
France  which  frL  this  time  bore  the  name  of  Bretagne  or  Bnllany.  1  he 
contemporarv  revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire  were  acted  over  on  a  small 
scale  rcreat  Britain;  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  invaders  took  each  one  , 
the  title  of  king,  and  there  successively  arose  seven  kingdoms  namely, 
Kent,  Sussex,  East  Mnglia,  Wessex,  Northumberland,  Essex  and  Meraa;  all  , 
were  united  in  a  poliUcal  association,  which  was  occasionally  disturbed, 
C  cent  nued  to  the  ninth  century.  During  the  existence  of  this  conlede- 
but  conu  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Heptarchy,  the  Mgles  main,    i 

licpiarciiy.   J  ^\^^^  almost  exclusively  the  first  rank,  and  this  circumstance    i 
probably  induced  Egbert,  the  king  of  Wessex,  who  united  the  whole  under    - 
h  s  sceptre,  to  bestow  upon  the  country  the  name  of  Mgle  Land,  which 
U  e  mo  e  m'odern  English  changed  to  England,  and  the  French  to  .^«^&. 
terre.     Alfred  was  the  first  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties:  it  did 
not  then  include  the  principality  of  Wales.         „.,,..,,      .,      ^,.„ 
This  small  territory  was  originally  inhabited  by  the   Ordo^ 
"""'"■      I  vices   and  the    Silures,   who    were   subdued    by  the   Rontians. 
When  the  Britons  fled  from  the  Saxons  into  this  country,  they  established 
within  its  limits,  which  contain  about  a  thousaml  square  leagues,  =■''  sepa- 
rate kingdoms,  which  continued  till  843,  when  Roderic  the  Great  assuncd 
domfnio'n  over  the  whole.    His  three  sons  divided  this  kingdom  int<#r^ 
portions;  these  were  soon  reduced  to  twp,  which  are  to  this  day  afet»» 
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guished  as  North  and  South  Wales.  The  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
expired  vf'ixh  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffith,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  bv  Edward 
I.  in  1285.  The  principality  was  united  to  England,  and  Edward  confer- 
red upon  his  son  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  a  tittle  which  the  oldest  sons 
ot  the  kings  of  England  have  continued  to  bear  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  the  whole  country  was  brought  under  the  English' laws.  Its  physical 
character,  the  mountains  which  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  an 
enemy,  and  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  all  conspired  to  delay 
•a  perfect  union.  Alter  this  event  the  kumbre  ov gaelic,  a  dialect  of  the  Cel- 
tic, fell  slowly  into  disuse:  at  present  it  exists  only  among  the  mountain- 
ous regions. 

England  proper  is  divided  into  forty  shires  or  counties,  with-  ,  p  ,. . 
out  including  Wales,  which  contains  twelve.      Before  passing     dfvSof 
these  in  review,  we  will  consider  in  their  topographical  rela-  *  ^"s'and. 
tion,  the  Anglo-Norman  Islands,  near  the  French  coast. 

^  These  islands  constitute  the  remnant  of  the  British  domi-  Angio-Nor 
mon  over  the  ancient  dutchy  of  Normandy.  The  inhabitants  '  man  islands. 
enjoy  perfect  liberty:  they  are  under  their  own  laws,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  ancient  Norman  customs,-  but  an  appeal  lies  from  their 
courts  to  the  king  in  council.  The  French  is  the  only  language  used  in 
their  courts:  no  act  of  parliament  has  the  force  of  a  law  in  these  Islands, 
before  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates.  The  inhabitants 
are  exempt  from  naval  and  military  service:  their  commerce  is  unshackled: 
and  a  free  port  allows  them  an  open  commerce,  even  in  time  of  war  with 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.     This  port  is  St.  Helier,  in  the  ' 

isle  OÎ  Jersey,  a  little  town  containing  with  St.  Aubin  and  twelve  '      ''^"^^* 
villages  or  parishes,  a  population  of  twenty-nine  thousand   souls.     The 
churches  are  the  only  remarkable  edifices  in  the  island,  and  are  fine  Gothic 
structures.      The  shores  of  Jersey  are  defended  by  towers,  batteries,  and 
a  strong  garrison.     Guernsey  is  smaller  and  less  populous;  its 
inhabitants  are  twenty-one  thousand  :  the  Catholics  are  not  very  '     ^"^'■"^«y- 
numerous:  different  sects  of  Protestants  have  each  their  church.   >S'/  Pierre 
the  only  town  which  the  island  contains,  is  the  seat  of  the  courts' of  jus- 
tice: this  town  consists  of  a  single,  street,  rather  narrow,  but  well  builf 
the  hai;i)our  is  commodious.    It  is  defended  from  the  waves  by  two  strong 
piers,  and  from  enemies  by  a  citadel  called  Chateau  Cornel,  which  stands 
uiion  a  steep  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  is  only  accessible  at  low 
water  by  a  narrow  passage.      A  town,  or  rather  from  the  rudeness  of  its 
buildings,  a  village,  containing  one  thousand  inhabitants,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  little  island  of  Alderney.  I     ^«^erney. 

Among  the  Scilly  Islands  we  shall  mention  only  St.  Mary,     sciiiy 
which  contains  the  small  town  of  Heugton,  with  a  prison,  and  '  '^'^nd*. 
Tresco,  where  the  little  town  oï  Dolphin  has  nothing  more 'worthy  of  atten- 
tion than  the  preceding.     These  islands  belong  to  the  county  , 
of  Cornwall,  a  district  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Dumnonei.  A  »    <=^°'"°^*»- 
relic  of  this  Celtic  people  exists  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants*  this 
country:  less  than  a  century  ago,  the  Cornish,  a  Kumbre  dialect,  was  the 
only  language  spoken  here.     Another  remarkable  object  of  the  same  ori- 
gin will  be  found  in  the  druidical  monuments,  some  of  which  are  immense 
blocks  ot  granite  with  rounded  surfaces,  resting  upon  other  blocks  in  such 
■^ertect  equilibrium,  that  a  slight  exertion  will  communicate  to  them  a 
lotion  which  endures  for  a  surprising  length  of  time.    One  of  these  stones 
s^omputed  to  weigh  upwards  of  one  hundred  tons, 
agriculture  has  made  little  progress  in  this  arid  and  hilly 
egion,  which  contains  but  a  small  number  of  fertile  valleys-  '     ^"^""^• 
out  its  fisheries,  which  afford  occupation  to  above  twelve  thousand  Indi- 

V      '  v"    ^  B^"^®  annually  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars: 
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and  its  mines  of  copper  and  tin  yielding  a  product  of  near  three  million 
dollars,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  county.  These  two  great 
branches  of  revenue  seem  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  industry  of  Corn- 
wall, yet  there  are  several  paper-mills  upon  the  streams  about  Hayle,  a 
village  noted  for  its  manufactories.  Carpets  are  made  at  TrurOy  and  coarse 
woollens  at  Callington^  Lamiceston,  St.  Jiustel^  Bodmin,  and  some  other 
places. 

,      T      In  point  of  commerce  and  maritime  affairs  Falmouth  is  the 

Falmouth.     \  K  ,  •        ,  rr>  •  ^\  • 

•  most  important  place  in  the  county.  1  wo  centuries  ago,  this 
town  was  only  a  cluster  of  wretched  huts,  the  dwellings  of  fishermen.  But 
its  position  outside  the  channel  enabling  ships  to  sail  to  the  south  of  Europe 
and  avoid  the  Bay  of  Biscayj^and  the  establishment  of  packets  between 
this  port  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  have  made  it  a  town  of  importance.  The  harbour  seems  to 
occupy  the  spot  named  by  Ptolemy  Cenionis  Ostium.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
rock  called  Black  Rock^  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  Phenicians  landed 
to  purchase  tin  of  the  natives:  the  bay  of  Falmouth  is  capable  of  sheltering 
the  whole  British  navy.  The  Cenio  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographer, 
is  the  river  Fal,  which  gives  name  to  the  town.  The  town  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long,  well  built  street^  and  with  the  harbour,  is  defended  by 
two  forts,  each  situated  on  a  point,  and  constructed  by  Henry  VIII:  one  of 
these,  called  Pendennis  Castle^  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Elizabeth.  It 
made  a  long  resistance  to  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  the  works  of  the 
besiegers  may  be  still  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  Devonshire  lies  east  of  the  preceding.  It  is  washed  by  the 
'  Bristol  channel  on  the  north  and  the  English  channel  on  the 
south.  The  Tamar  and  £x<ive  its  principal  rivers:  the  former  constitutes 
the  western  limit,  and  flows  into  the  bay  of  Plymouth:  the  latter  rises  in  a 
sterile  and  marshy  tract  caMed  JEx-moor:  it  receives  numerous  streams  and 
runs  into  the  English  channel  at  Exmouth.  In  traversing  Devonshire  we 
are  struck  with  the  variety  of  the  surface  and  soil:  the  valley  of  £a:e/er,  and 
the  country  from  the  Teign  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  are  unsurpassed 
in  fertility  and  wealth:  they  furnish  London  with  a  fine  breed  of  long  horned 
cattle,  celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  The  southern  coast  is 
under  excellent  cultivation,  and  offers  the  most  charming  scenery;  while 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  a  plain  seven  leagues  long,  and  five  wide, 
offers  a  spectacle  of  the  most  revolting  sterility.     This  plain,  which  from 

I  the  most  ancient  period  has  borne  the  name  of  the  Forest  of 
Dartmoor.  7-,      ,  .     .,.        S        .         .  t       -.i    . 

'  Dartmoor,  indicating  that  it  was  once  covered  with  trees,  pre- 
sents to  the  view  but  tracts  of  marsh  formed  by  the  river  Dart,  immense 
blocks  of  granite  heaped  together  in  confusion,  peat-bogs,  furnishing  the 
only  fuel  of  the  inhabitants,  and  heaths  which  serve  for  pasture  to  flocks 
of  sheep,  lean,  dwarfish,  and  often  decimated  by  the  rot.    The  inhabitants 
of  this  savage  territory  are  called  Moormen,  and  are  considered  the  most 
ignorant  and  brutish  people  in  all  the  west  of  England.     For  many  years, , 
efforts  have  been  made  with  some  success  to  civilize  them,  and  render  the' 
counji»  susceptible  of  tillage.     In  the  midst  of  this  marshy  and  barren 
spotj^ore  than  7000  French  and  American  prisoners  were  confined  in  a 
huge  prison,  which  since  the  return  of  peace  has  been  converted  into  an 
agricultural  establishment  for  the  poor. 
PI  mouih     I       ^^  ^^^^  southern  part  of  the  shire,  Pli/mouth,  formevly  called 

'  Devonport,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns,  and  has  one  of 
the  busiest  harbours  and  most  important  naval  docks  in  the  kingdom.  xVn 
immense  breakwater  which  defends  the  harbour  from  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
and  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  are  con- 
structions worthy  of  a  great  nation. 

The  ancient  people  of  Devonshire  were  the  same  with  those  of  Cornwall  : 
their  principal  town  was  Isex,  the  Isca  Dumnoniorum  oi  the  Itinerary  of 
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Antonine,  called  afterwards  Excester,  and  now  Exeter.  These  various 
names  indicate  its  position  upon  the  river  Ex.  Fornierly  it  contained  such 
a  number  of  convents  as  to  gain  the  appellation  oï Monks-town,  The  place 
is  well  built:  its  four  principal  streets  unite  at  a  point  called  Carfax,  from 
two  Norman  words  s\^i\\ïyïr\^  four  roads.  The  southern  part  of  the  town 
is  commanded  by  an  ancient  castle  ascribed  to  the  West  Saxons,  although 
its  name  of  Rougemont  implies  rather  a  Norman  origin.  One  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Exeter  is  the  Insane  Hospital,  remarkable  for  ils  size  as  well 
as  neatness.  The  bridge  across  the  Ex  would  make  a  good  appearance  if 
it  were  not  in  a  Gothic  and  absurd  manner,  encumbered  with  a  number  of 
houses  and  a  church  which  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  bridge,  interrupt 
the  circulation  of  the  air,  and  spoil  the  prospect.  An  arm  of  the  sea  washed 
the  town  walls  before  one  of  the  earls  of  Devon  ruined  the  navigation  of  it 
by  dykes  and  sluices.  The  present  harbour  was  constructed  in  1697:  it 
will  not  admit  vessels  of  above  150  tons. 

Following  our  course  east,  we  come  to  Dorsetshire^  a  territory  . 
justly  named  the  garden  of  England.     The  plains  of  the  south,  ' 
formerly  covered  with  forests,  are  changed  into  fertile  fields:  a  range  of 
chalky  hills  extends  from  east  to  west.  Upon  their  sides,  and  on  the  downs 
upon  the  coast,  herds  of  fine  cattle  are  fed:  Dorsetshire  is  estimated  to 
contain  800,000  sheep,  and  exports  annually   150,000.     From  the  central 
parts  to  the  eastern  limit  are  vast  heaths,  which  in  this  quarter  do  not  give 
a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  the  country,  but  the  sterility  of  this  portion  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  richness  of  the  valleys  in  the  south-west.    The 
sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Frome  and  the  sea,  im-  t  isieofPur- 
properly  called  the  Isle  ofFurheck,  is  celebrated  for  its  quarries,  ^  ''^'=^- 
from  which  are  taken  stones  for  paving,  and  others  susceptible  of  a  polish 
equal  to  marble:  much  of  this  stone  is  used  in  the  country,  but  another 
[peninsula  extending  into  the  sea  with  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  ^  isieof 
'Portland,  furnishes  excellent  freestone,  which  is  exported  in  '  ^^ruand. 
vast  quantities  to  London. 

Dorchester,  situated  upon  an  eminence  on  the  Frome,  is  the  t  ^^^  ^^^ 
shire  town,  and  is  of  an  ancient  date.  In  former  times  the  ' 
Durobrigœ  gave  it  the  name  oî  Durnovaria,  signifying  passage  of  the  river: 
the  Romans  called  it  Durnium,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  the  direction 
of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Several  military  roads  which  traverse  the 
country,  unite  in  this  spot;  The  town  is  well  built  of  hewn  stone,  with 
neat  and  well  paved  streets,  excellently  lighted  at  night.  The  most  re- 
markable object  within  its  limits  is  a  central  prison,  containing  but  eighty- 
eight  prisoners,  but  comprising  also  a  penitentiary  and  house  of  correction. 

Somersetshire  is  famous  for  its  cider:  two  cities  here  attract  i  somersei- 
3ur  notice.      Wells  receives  its  name   from  the  wells  of  St.  An-  '  s^^^- 
drew,  and  is  a  neat  and  well  built  place:  its  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
:he  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century.  J5cf//?,  one  of  the  most  •        „    ^ 
elegant  cities  in  the  kingdom,  contains  many  beautiful  prome-  ' 
lades,  fine   buildings,  and  a  magnificent   cathedral:  it  has  long  been  a  fa- 
mous resort  for  strangers,  and  fashionable   English,  drawn    hither  liy  the- 
irtues  of  its  mineral  waters;   and  that   immense   crowd  of  rich  i^H^B  so 
lumerous  in  England,  who  seek  in  the  dissipation  of  this  spot  a  relieifrom 
:he  ennui  which  preys  upon  the  unemployed.     Bath  is  a  town  of  mere 
imusement,  and  its  trade  is. maintained  solely  by  the  consumption  which 
.his  produces.      It  was  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  in  allusion 
:o  the  efficacy  and  warmth  of  its  waters,  gave  it  the    name  oï  Aquas  Solis: 
he  vestiges  of  some  of  their  noble  edifices  are  yet  to  be  seen,  among  others 
he  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  by  Agricola  to  Minerva.    A  Roman  way 
raverses  this  whole  shire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Belgœ. 

The  land  in  this  quarter  offers  frequently  the  contrast  of  barren  plains 
ind  fertile  valleys.     Travelling  over  it  lengthwise,  we  pass  the  banks  of 
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the  Taunton,  where  the  soil,  if  we  may  believe  the  inhabitants,  has  no  need 
of  manure,  and  draws  its  fertility  from  the  mere  action  of  the  sun's  rays; 
Forest  of  T  "^ve  then  behold  before  us  the  forest  oï  Exmoor,  the  melancholy 
Exmoor.  i  nakedness  of  which  is  enlivened  only  by  a  few  deer.  Bristol, 
I  on  the  Avon,,,which  traverses  this  city  after  leaving  Bath,  is 
I  divided  by  it  into  two  parts.  That  on  the  left  bank  belongs  to 
Gloucester-  |  Somersetshire;  that  on  the  right  to  Gloucestershire.  This  city, 
^^"^'  '  irregularly  built,  consists  of  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses: 

the  handsomest  buildings  are  in  the  suburbs.  Still  it  has  some  fine  edifices, 
and  two  public  squares,  one  of  which.  Queen  Square,  is  ornamented  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  Bristol  is  thought  to  have  existed 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Avon,  which  falls  into  the 
British  Channel  three  miles  below  the  city,  is  navigable  through  that  ex- 
tent for  the  largest  ships:  consequently  the  commerce  of  this  place  is 
large,  and  the  population  numerous.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  some 
mineral  springs:  those  most  frequented  are  Clifton  and  Hot  Wells.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  country  here  off'ered  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon:  the  river  flowed  back,  the  water  of  a  well  in  the  village 
of  Kingswood  turned  black  as  ink,  and  the  springs  at  Hot  Wells  were 
agitated  and  turned  of  a  reddish  colour.* 

I       North  of  Bristol  is  Gloucester,  built  of  brick  and  wood,  on 

Gloucester.      ]  ,,       ,    i-    ,        ,       r    ,       c^  n  »  i 

'  the  leit  bank  oi  the  Severn:  small  vessels  only  can  come  up  to 
the  town  at  high  water.  Its  cathedral,  begun  in  1047,  is  a  handsome 
structure,  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  wide:  it  is  supported  by  pillars  of  enormous  size,  which,  after  a  pro- 
ject had  been  started  to  shave  them  down  to  a  smaller  diameter,  were 
discovered  to  be  hollow.  We  leave  it  to  architects  to  decide  upon  the 
motive  for  this  singular  construction.  The  air  of  this  city  is  keen  and 
salubrious,  a  fact  well  attested  by  the  freshness  visible  in  the  complexion 
of  the  people.  The  females  aie  noted  for  their  beauty.  The  whole  popu- 
PinManufac-  i  lation  is  employed  in  the  wool  trade  and  the  rope  and  pin 
^^'y-  '  manufactory.     These  last  articles  are  exported  weekly  to  Lou- 

don, in  quantities  valued  at  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
amounting  in  value  yearly  to  four  million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Gloucester  is  unknown.  The  an- 
cient Britons  named  it  Caer  Clovi,  and  the  Romans  establishing  a  colony 
here  called  it  Clevum^  or  Glebon:  under  the  Saxons  it  took  the  name  of 
Gleaucestre,  from  the  British  words  glaw,  handsome,  and  caer,  city.  Before 
dismissing  it  we  must  say  something  respecting  the  shire  of  which  it  is 
the  capital. 

Appearance  |  This  territory  is  divided  by  nature  into  three  districts:  the 
and  wealth  of  eastern,  and  largest,  is  called  Colswold:  its  soil  has  little  fer- 
t  «country.  |  ^iij^^y^  i^^j-  here  and  there  are  found  extensive  pastures,  with  a 
short,  fine  grass,  affording  a  subsistence  to  numerous,  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  wool.  The  central  district  is 
occupied  by  the  valley  watered  by  the  Severn,  a  stream  abounding  in  ex- 
cellent salmon:  the  soil  here  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  perhaps  the  mild- 
est iifCreat  Britain.  Cattle  here  find  excellent  pasturage,  and  there  are 
annually  made  two  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  cheese.  The  Stroud  ca- 
nal, which  connects  the  Severn  with  the  Thames,  opens  a  direct  com- 
munication between  this  district  and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
western  and  smallest  district,  is  broken  into  valleys  and  hills,  and  con- 
tains the  forest  of  Dean,  which,  in  former  times,  supplied  timber  for  the 
British  navy,  and  at  present  exhibits  cultivated  fields  and  populous  vil- 
lages.    In  this  district  a  much  greater  amount  of  fuel  is  taken  from  the 

»  See  %  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  King-dom,  by  B.  P.  Capper.     Art. 
Biistol. 
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bowels  of  the  earth  than  was  ever  borne  upon  the  surface:  one  hundred 
and  fifty  coal  pits  furnish  amply  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  and  their 
manufactures.  The  orchards  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn  and  the  forest  of 
Dean,  supply  the  fabrication  of  a  liquor  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  and  the  intemperance  of  the  rich:  e^ellent  cider  is  produced 
here,  and  a  sparkling  perry,  which  forms  the  substance  of  a  great  part  of 
the  champagne  wine  sold  in  London,  AU  this  territory  was  anciently 
peopled  by  the  Dobuni,  In  many  spots  are  tQ  be  seen  traces  of  Roman 
camps. 

South  of  Gloucester  is  a  division  which  we  shall  pass  rapidly  •  j^.^ 

over.  Wiltshire  has  little  that  can  interest  us:  the  northern  ' 
parts  distract  our  attention  by  the  spectacle  of  masses  of  broken  stone 
thrown  confusedly  together.  In  the  borough  of  Cricklade,  and  that  of 
Malmesbury^  the  home  of  many  learned  men,  and  of  the  celebrated  Hobbes, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  ferruginous  soil;  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people.  The  cheese  of  Wiltshire  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  that  of  Gloucester.  Next  we  come  to  the  chalky  hills  called 
Marlborough  Downs,  from  the  name  of  the  borough  of  Marlborough  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kennet.  The  coldness  of  these  parts  is  proverbial, 
notwithstanding  five  hundred  thousand  sheep  find  here  in  summer  abun- 
dant food.  A  breed  of  white  hogs  with  long  ears,  very  common  in  France, 
but  differing  from  all  other  English  swine,  is  raised  here,  and  the  lard  of 
Wiltshire  is  reputed  excellent.  In  the  south  we  meet  with  the  t 
cultivated  plains  of  Salisbury;  extending  to  the  north  and  south  ^ 
of  this  city,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire.  Before  dismissing  this  city  we  may 
remark  that  it  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Avon;  that 
it  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  with  a  Gothic  spire 
four  hundred  feet  in  altitude,  esteemed  the  tallest  in  the  kingdom. 

Hampshire^  an  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  district,  i 
is  rich  in  cornfields  and  forests,  and  traversed  by  canals  which  ' 
unite  the  Wye  and  Thames,  and  open  a  communication  between  Winches- 
ter, Salisbury,  and  other  places:  it  is  also  watered  by  several  navigable 
streams  of  considerable  length,  and  with  commodious  harbours  at  their 
mouths.  The  chief  ports  are  Yarmouth  and  Portsmouth:  the  mention  of 
the  former  apprizes  the  reader  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  belongs  to  Hamp- 
shire. 

Winchtster,  the  capital  of  this  division,  is  situated  nearly  in  t      . 
the  centre.     It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Belgx^  *     '' 
who,  with  the  Regni,  dwelt  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain.      The  ancient 
Britons  called  it   Cœr  Gwent;  under  the  Saxons  it  was  the  residence  of 
several  kings.    In  spite  of  its  large  clean  streets,  this  city  has  an  antiquated 
appearance;  its  old  castle  is  ascribed  to  the  valiant  Arthur.   During  the  civil 
wars  it  was  almost  entirely  demolished  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers,  but 
the  great  hall  still  remains:  here  the  assizes  are  held,  and  here  is  shown  the 
celebrated  round  table  with  the  names  of  Arthur's  noble  companions.    The 
river  Itchin,  after  leaving  Winchester,  joins  the  Test  Vit  South-  ,  ^     , 
amptonj  at  the  bottom  ol  a  deep  bay  where  they  both  meet  the  '  jnL 
sea.      This  city  has  a  pleasant  situation,  and  considerable  commefcfe:  it  is 
enlivened  by  the  visits  of  strangers,  who  come  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  drink 
at  a  chalybeate  spring:  a  steam  packet  passes  every  day  to  Havre. 
On  an  island,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridere,  stands  ,    „ 

•n      ^  ,1  .  ,.  1  1  .  Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth,  at  once  a  borough,  city,  and  seaport,  and  worthy  • 
of  that  admiration  excited  by  the  view  of  the  great  naval  establishments  of 
England.  Enlarged  and  defended  by  new  works  at  almost  every  reign  from 
Elizabeth  to  the  present  time,  it  may  be  considered  as  impregnable  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Its  magazines  and  dock  yards  are  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  that  exist:  more  than  four  thousand  workmen  are  employed  in 
them.     Most  of  the  machinery  at  the  arsenal,  and  particularly  that  for 
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making  blocks,  is  driven  by  steam.  This  noble  establishment  contains 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  and  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture.  Around 
the  docks  and  yards,  the  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  principal  officers 
on  duty,  form  almost  a  town  by  themselves.  The  harbour  surpasses  all 
others  in  the  kingdom  for  size,  depth,  and  safety.  The  spacious  road  of 
Spithead,  which  separates  it  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  affords  it  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  sheltering  above  one  thousand  ships  of  the  line.  The 
town  is  little  worthy  the  importance  of  the  harbour:  it  is  large  and  popu- 
I  lous,  but  the  streets  are  dark  and  narrow.  Yarmouth,  in  the 
™°"  •  I  jsjg  Qf  Wight,  has  its  name  from  the  Yare,  a  little  stream, 
which,  at  its  mouth,  forms  a  harbour,  frequented  by  many  vessels  employ- 
ed in  the  herring  and  mackerel  fishery. 

I       Parts  of  the  forest  which  once  covered  the  whole  of  Sussex, 
'  still  remain,  and  afford  excellent  timber  for  the  English  navy. 
The  necessity  of  preserving  these  woods  has  caused  the  forges  that  were 
carried  on  with  charcoal,  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  rich  iron  mines  here 
are  no  longer  wrought.     This  metal  indeed  is  manufactured  in  hardly  any 
part  of  England,  except  where  mineral  coal  is  found.     Foreigners  who 
visit  Sussex,  should  be  careful  not  to  make  a  long  stay:  the  air  is  tolerably 
healthy  in  the  interior,  but  upon  the  coast  the  unacclimated  visiter  is  often 
seized  with  dangerous  fevers.     We  shall  hasten  over  its  principal  towns, 
Î  '^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  chan- 
^     *    ■    1  nel.     Chichester,  the  capital,  is  well  built,  but  surrounded  with 
ruinated  walls.     Its  four  principal  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles: 
the  harbour,  which  owes  its  safety  to  the  depth  of  the  bay,  has  a  yard  for 
j  building  merchant  ships.     Arundel,  once  a  fortified  place,  has 
'  upon  the  Arun  a  harbour,  where  small  vessels  load  with  spars. 
Lewes.  i  Lewes,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  is 

Hastings.        I  important  for  its  cannon  foundries.     Hastings  is  celebrated  for 
the  landing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  victory  won  by  him  under 
its  walls  over  Harold,  king  of  England,  who  here  lost  his  crown  and  life. 
I       The  little  harbour  oï  Brighton,  or  JBrighthelmsione,  witnessed 
"^  '  after  the  battle  of   Worcester,  in   1651,   the  embarkation   of 

Charles  II.  for  France.  By  a  regular  line  of  packets,  this  town  maintains 
a  constant  communication  with  Dieppe,  from  which  it  is  distant  twenty- 
nine  leagues.  Brighton  is  a  large  and  handsome  town,  and  was  formerly 
during  summer,  the  favourite  residence  of  George  IV.  at  that  time  Prince 
of  Wales:  an  elegant  mansion,  called  the  Marine  Pavilion,  erected  by  him, 
stands  in  a  charming  situation.  Viewed  from  the  sea  this  town  rises  upon 
the  sight  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  shows  to  admirable  effect.  The  neigh- 
bourhood displays  much  fine  scenery,  and  during  the  bathing  season,  has 
vast  numbers  of  visiters:  the  harbour  was  once  important,  but  it  is  now 
nearly  filled  up,  and  is  frequented  only  by  fishermen  and  coasters. 

We  now  come  to  that  county  which  is  best  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
f  the  continent,  lying  on  the  road  from  Calais  to  London.  Kent 
'  is  more  of  an  agricultural  than  a  manufacturing  district:  half 
of  its  surface  is  arable  land;  a  third  pasture,  and  the  remainder  consisting 
of  the  southern  portion  called  the  Weald,  woods  and  marshes.  The  en- 
virons of  Faversham  produce  the  best  hops.  Many  interesting  places  are- 
comprised  within  this  county. 

^  J  Dover  is  the  ancient  Buhris  of  the  Romans,  and  its  castle  .j 
'  situated  upon  a  steep  rock,  is  thought  to  be  a  work  of  theirs. 
The  Saxons  gave  it  the  name  of  Dovre.  Near  the  sea  shore,  a  few  leagues 
west  of  the  town,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Ilythe,  a  vault  containing 
bones,  the  relics  of  a  great  battle  fought  in  the  fifth  century  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Danes.  A  canal,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  in 
width  and  twenty  deep,  furnished  with  an  epaulement,  has  been  dug  here 
as  a  defence  against  the  landing  of  an  enemy:  this  is  the  largest  in  the 
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country.  The  shire  town  is  Canterbury^  the  Lurovernum  of  the  1^,1^ 
Romans,  and  by  the  Britons  called  Caer-Kent,  Its  ancient  ' 
consequence  is  shown  by  the  great  military  roads  leading  to  Dover  and 
Lymne,  and  by  other  numerous  relics  of  antiquity:  it  is  situated  in  aval- 
ley  watered  by  the  Stour  which  here  forms  several  branches.  It  is  the  old- 
est archbishopric  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  eleventh  century  William  Ru- 
fus  made  a  grant  of  it  to  his  archbishops.  The  murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  one  of  these,  in  1170  was  a  fortunate  occurrence  for  this  place: 
Becket  was  canonized,  and  the  offerings  brought  to  his  tomb  by  pilgrims, 
nobles  and  kings  were  so  great  as  to  cover  the  whole  church  with  splen- 
did ornaments.  Henry  VIII.  who  notwithstanding  his  religious  contro- 
versies, possessed  more  avarice  than  intelligence  or  virtue,  seized  the 
treasures  and  burnt  the  bones  of  the  Saint  to  ashes.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power  in  England, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preserved  the  title  of  Primate  of  England 
added  to  that  of  first  Peer  of  the  realm:  he  has  precedence  of  all  the 
Dukes  who  are  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and  of  all  the  officers  of  state.  At 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  it  is  he  who  places  the  crown  upon  the  royal 
headj  and  wherever  the  court  sits,  the  king  and  queen  are  his  parishion- 
ers. The  cathedral  had  been  many  times  destroyed  by  fire,  t  ^  ,^  ^  , 
when  in  1714  that  structure  was  commenced  which  remains  ^ 
at  present;  it  was  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  under 
Henry  V.  Cromwell  turned  it  into  a  stable  for  his  cavalry,  but  after  the 
restoration  it  was  carefully  repaired.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross: 
the  portal  and  oriel  are  the  finest  in  England. 

The  largest  river  in  this  county,  without  reckoning  the  Thames  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north,  is  the  Medway^  which  flows  into  the  Thames  near 
its  embouchure  between  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Grain,  a  few  1  r    j^  , 
leagues   below  Rochester,  a  town  with  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  ■ 
and  maQ:nificent  cathedral.     In  the  vicinity  is  Chatham^  which  1  ^^   . 

1  -,  ,  r-  1        ,  1  •         1  •  1  Chatham. 

may  be  considered  as  one  01  its  suburbs:  this  place  is  remark-  ' 
able  for  its  docks,  where  vessels  of  the  largest  size  are  constructed,  and  its 
magazines  and  immense  buildings  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  conveptan 
idea  of  the  naval  power  of   England.      The  town  although,  founded  by 
Charles  II.  has  none  of  the  regularity  of  new  cities.     Its  fortifications  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  another  Ruyter  from  burning  the  place  and  carrying 
off  the  ships.      In  a  narrow  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  being  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the  great  arse- 
nal of  Woolwich,  its  magnificent  artillery  barracks,and  its  fine  na-  i  „.       . 
val  school  built  in  the  gothic  style  and  containing  a  canal  and  ' 
basin  for  the  exhibition  of  naval  manoeuvres.     At  Greenwich  is  to  be  seen 
the  splendid  Marine  Hospital  established  in  the  Palace  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
Observatory,from  which  the  British  astronomers  compute  their  meridian. 

At  Deptford  are  extensive  magazines  for  the  provisioning  of  1     ^^  ^^^.^ 
ships,  and  the  dock  yards  in  which  Peter  the  Great  laboured.  '       ^P  °''  • 

Kent  has  retained  the  name  of  the  people  that  inhabited  the  ,     Ancient 
county  at  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar;  these  were  the  Cantii:       inhabi- 
their  territory  formed  four  petty  kingdoms:  under  the  Hept- 
archy these  were  united  into  one:  the  Saxon  kings  held  their  court  at 
Canterbury.     After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  inhabitants  retained  their 
ancient  privileges,  the  chief  of  which  were  an  entire  exemption  from  vas- 
salage, and  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  the  equal  division  of  land  among 
children  at  the  death  of  the  father.     Few  of  the  English  counties  contain 
more  numerous  antiquities,  such  as  castles,  and  the  gothic  dwellings  of 
the  nobility  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  lively  verdure  and  beautiful  gardens  which  border  the  ■ 
Thames,  from  the  sea  to  the  great  capital  of  England,  and  the  ' 
busy  scenes  every  where  presented  by  the  river,  form  one  of  the  noblest 
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spectacles  ever  exhibited.  Crowds  of  vessels  passing  each  other  up  and 
down  the  stream;  an  immense  forest  of  masts,  which  strikes  the  view  be- 
fore reaching  the  city:  wagons  and  carriages  innumerable  rolling  along 
the  roads,  all  announce  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  the  most  populous 
city  of  Europe,  and  the  greatest  commercial  mart  in  the  world:  such  is 
T  London,  A  little  arithmetic  will  establish  these  assertions, 
1  vvhich  might  otherwise  appear  exaggerated.  The  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels  employ  annually  at  London  3000  lighters,  8000  sea- 
men, and  4000  porters.  The  average  number  of  vessels  moored  at  once 
in  the  docks  and  canals,  and  at  the  wharves  of  the  Thames,  is  1 5 ,000.  More 
than  900  steam-boats  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  annual  value 
Commerce  i  of  the  goods  laden  and  unladen,  amounts  to  seventy  millions 
of  London.  I  sterling:  this  immense  sum  is  the  result  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  interior  trade  employs  4000  wagons  and  other  vehicles,  transporting 
nearly  fifty  millions  sterling  value  of  merchandise:  add  to  this,  ten  mil- 
lions for  cattle  and  other  property,  transported  by  different  channels: 
1500  carriages  a  day  leaving  the  city  at  stated  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
post,  and  there  results  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterling, 
the  amount  of  the  annual  commerce  of  London.^ 

History  of      i       London  existed  previous  to  the  Christian  era.     According  to 
London.         j  Tacitus,  it  was  in  his  time  the  chief  commercial  town  in  Bri- 
tain.    The  Romans  named  it  Londinium.     The   Trinobantes,  the  Atrebates, 
and  other  British  tribes  called  it  Lundayn.     Under  the  Saxon  dominion  it 
received  the    names    of  Londenceaster,  Lunden  Byrig,  Lunden   Wye^  and 
finally  that  of  London.     The  history  of  its  growth,  and  of  the  privileges 
which  it  obtained,  is  not  without  interest.     In  the  sixth  century  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex  or  the  east  Saxons;  under  Alfred  it  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  all  England,  and  its  rights  and  immunities  were 
confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror.     Henry  I.  in  extending  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  county  of  Middlesex,  granted  the  city  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing from  its  own  citizens  a  sheriff  and  judge,  and  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  nominating  the  j>or/  reeve  or  mayor:  but  at  the  death  of  this  mo- 
narch the  Londoners  purchased  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magis- 
trates. Finally,under  Richard  I.  the  municipal  constitution  of  the  city  took 
the  form,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  it  wears  at  the  present  day;    In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  chief  magistrate  changed 
his  title  of  custos  and  bailiff  for  that  of  mayor.     The  city  was  despoiled 
of  its  charter  by  Henry  III.  and  obliged  to  purchase  a  new  one.     In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  divided  into  twenty-four  wards,  each  having  at 
its  head  an  alderman  and  councillors  chosen  by  the  citizens.    Edward  III. 
added  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames  to  the  city,  conferred  upon  the 
mayor  the  title  of  lord,  and  granted  Jiim  the  privilege  of  having  a  gold  or 
silver  mace  before  him.      His  successor,  Richard  II.  took  away  the  fran- 
chises of  the  city,  and  restored  them  only  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
Lighting  of     i  money.     In   1416  the  streets  were  for  the  first  time  lighted 
the  streets.      '  with  lamps.     In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  London 
was  invested  with  greater  privileges  than  ever.     After  the  sacrifices  which 
it  had  made  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city.      This  princess  built  the  Ex- 
change, and  encouraged  industry:  the  capital,  to  make  a  grateful  return, 
furnished,  during  the  war  with  Philip  II.  in  1588,  an  army  of  10,000  men, 
sixteen  large  ships,  and  four  small  vessels  of  war,  all  equipped  and  paid 
during  the  war.     In  1615,  the  side  walks  of  the  chief  streets,  which  till 
then  had  only  a  footing  of  pebbles,  were  paved  anew  with  flag  stones. 
Charles  I.  while  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  liberties  of  England, 
confirmed  by  several  charters  the  privileges  of  the  capital,  and  even  grant- 

»•  Capper's  Topographical  Dictionary. 
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ed  it  new  ones.  The  zeal  with  which  London  embraced  the  revolutionary 
party  is  well  known.  In  1660  the  same  city  was  no  less  zealous  in  promot- 
ing the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  who  afterwards  showed  a  great  readi- 
ness to  extend  its  privileges.  After  the  revolution  of  1688,  in  which  it 
had  so  large  a  share,  London  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  a  confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights.  In  tlie  reign  of  queen 
Anne  the  city  was  empowered  to  build  fifty  new  churches.  To  the  long 
reign  of  George  III.  it  is  indebted  for  many  important  establishments  and 
improvements.  This  long  series  of  privileges,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  so  many  concessions  granted  by  arbitrary  power  to  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty, is  an  effect  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Let  us  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, for  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  judicial  murder 
of  Charles  I.  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
the  expulsion  of  James  II.  and  the  accession  of  William  III.  events  so 
important  in  the  history  of  London  and  of  England,  and  which  all  hap- 
pened within  the  space  of  forty  years,  ought  to  take  from  the  English  the 
privilege  of  taxing  the  French  people  w'lXXv  fickleness. 

London  has  been  often  laid  waste  by  fires,  and  ten  several  Ravages  of 
times  has  it  suffered  the  horrible  ravages  of  epidemics. *=  The 
latest  and  most  terrible  of  these  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
great  plague.  It  occurred  in  1666,  and  destroyed  above  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand persons.  Hardly  had  its  ravages  ceased,  when,  on  a  Sun-  i  f-  a 
day,  the  2nd  of  September,  1666,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  city,  ' 
which,  aided  by  a  violent  east  wind,  raged  uncontrolled  for  four  days,  and 
consumed  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  houses,  four  hundred  streets,  St. 
Paul's  church,  and  eighty-six  others,  six  chapels,  the  Exchange,  the  Cus- 
tom House,  many  hospitals  and  libraries,  four  prisons,  three  city  gates, 
four  stone  bridges  with  the  houses  upon  them,  and  a  vast  number  of  beau- 
tiful structures  of  every  description.  The  loss  of  goods,  furniture,  &c. 
was  estimated  at  ten  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  terrible  conflagration  is,  that 
only  six  persons  perished  in  it.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  this  misfor- 
tune, a  magnificent  column,  two  hundred  feet  high,  was  erected  upon  a 
narrow  spot  of  ground;  and  called  the  London  monument. 

London  is  divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  each  ward  being  i  Municipaior. 
under  the  direction  of  an  alderman,  elected  by  the  liverymen  '  ganizauon. 
in  the  assemblies  called  wardmotes.  One  of  these  magistrates  is  chosen 
annually,  at  Michaelmas,  to  be  Lord  Mayor:  the  two  sheriffs  and  the  cham- 
berlain, are  also  chosen  annually  by  the  liverymen:  the  recorder,  who  is 
generally  an  eminent  lawyer,  is  chosen  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen 
to  assist  them  in  legal  matters;  this  magistrate  makes  all  addresses  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  when  sitting  upon  the  bench,  the  duty  of  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  criminals  belongs  to  him.  There  are  many  other  munici- 
pal officers,  as  a  coroner,  a  common  sergeant,  a  city  attorney,  a  city  remem- 
brancer, or  keeper  of  the  archives,  &c.  Those  suburbs  of  London  which 
pertain  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  jus- 
tices of  that  county.  The  police  of  the  city  is  confided  to  magiilrates, 
"who  hold  their  courts  every  day  for  the  hearing  of  causes. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  city  with  the  design  of  pointing  out  -,  view  of  the 
the  chief  edifices,  it  may  be  remarked  that  its  form  is  alto-  '  *^**>- 
gether  irregular:  it  extends  parallel  to  the  Thames,  but  lies  more  upon 

«  That  of  1348  destroyed,  it  is  said,  100,000  persons.  That  of  1461  was  more  terrible 
still.  About  the  year  1487  the  sweating  sickness  appeared  first  in  London,  and  carried 
off  an  immense  number.-  In  1500,  the  plague  destroyed  above  20,000  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1518,  the  sweating  sickness  re-appeared  and  renewed  its  ravages.  It  returned  a 
third  time  in  1528,  and  was  so  virulent  that  the  immense  numbers  of  its  victims  died  in 
5  or  6  hours  after  being  seized.  In  1603  a  species  of  the  plague  destroyed  more  than 
30,000  persons.  The  plague  of  1625  killed  more  than  35,000. 
Vol.  v.— 5  C 
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the  right  bank  than  on  the  left.    Taking  in  Westminster  and  Southwark,  its 
lengih  is  seven  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  four,  its  narrowest  two 
The  streets  are  generally  wide:  few  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  two 
carriages  abreast;  many  are  sufficiently  wide  for  five  or  six:  this  is  par 
ticularly  the  case  in  Westminster  and  at  the  west  end,  the  residence  of 
the  nobility  and  the  rich.     The  narrowest  streets  are  in  that  part  called 
the  city^  the  central  and  oldest  part  of  London.      Here  the  chief  business 
is  transacted:   the  east  end  is  also   inhabited  by  shopkeepers,  principally 
those  connected  with  commerce.     Here  are  immense  timber  yards,  docks, 
stores,  and  magazines.     Southwark,  which  in  point  of  jurisdiction  belongs 
to  the  county  of  Surrey,  has  also  many  shops  and  stores,   but  abounds 
chiefly  in  manufactures  of  every  kind.     In  the  north  are  several  wç.\v  quar- 
ters, which  have  been  built  within  a  few  years,  and  which  connect  the  city 
v/ith  the  villages  that  formerly  stood  at  its  gates. 
^  I       The  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses,  nearly  all 

'  being  of  three  stories, ••  brick,  and  coated  with  stucco,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  streets,  where  filth  is  never  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  re- 
moved by  the  dust-carts  every  morning;  the  side-walks,  and  the  brilliant 
illumination  of  the  gas-lights,  bestow  upon  London  a  peculiar  physiogno- 
my. The  handsomest  streets  are  Oxford  street,  Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall,  Port- 
land Place,  Haymarket  Place,  and  Regent  street.  This  last,  for  its  length  and 
the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  is  without  a  rival  in  Europe.  London 
is  deficient  in  those  noble  walks,  which,  under  the  name  of  Boulevards,  arc 
so  much  admired  at  Paris;  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  squares,  ge- 
nerally of  a  rectangular  shape,  and  with  the  centre  enclosed:  some  of  these 
are  very  large:  Grosvenor  Square  is  beyond  comparison  the  handsomest, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  six  acres;  in  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  George  H.  The  buildings  around  it  are  the  most  superb  in  all  London. 
In  the  centre  of  Portman  Square  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  in 
the  costu-ine  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  Caveiidish  Square  is  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  Leicester  Square  is  another  of  George  II.  The 
largest  square  is  that  called  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  occupies  an  area 
equal  to  the  base  of  the  gi-eat  jjyramid  of  Egypt. 

^  «  London  exhibits  but  few  edifices  worthy  of  its  great  size  and 
in^s.  I  wealth.  We  must  notice,  however,  the  East  India  House,  con- 
taining a  grand  Asiatic  Museum,  and  a  valuable  library:  the  Exchange,  a 
square  building  ornamented  with  porticoes:  the  Bank,  an  edifice  of  im- 
mense extent:  Somerset  House,  containing  the  stamp  office,  and  the  halls  in 
which  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Antiquarians  hold  their  meetings,  and 
in  which  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  human  industry  are  dis- 
played: the  British  Museum,  remarkable  for  its  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tions: Westminster  Hall,  in  which  the  Parliament  sits:  the  Tower,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England  for  five  years: 
it  consists  of  several  structures,  as  the  lion's  tower,  where  the  menagerie 
is  kept;  the  white  tower,  containing  the  naval  and  military  arsenal,  a  col- 
lectiMtof  ancient  armour,  and  the  largest  collection  of  arms  in  the  world 5 
addeWfb  these  are  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom. 

T  St.  Jameses  Palace  is  built  of  brick,  and  its  architecture  is 
*  without  regularity  or  beauty:  its  outward  appearance  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  its  apartments  within*,  and  with  its 
destination  of  the  royal  residence,  an  honour  which  has  belonged  to  it 
since  1695.  It  has  become  less  worthy  of  our  attention  since  a  new  palace 
has  been  erected  for  George  IV.  and  his  successors.  The  elegant  archi- 
tecture of  this  building  renders  it  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  London.  The 
palace  of  Whitehall,  a  large  square  structure,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 

<^  That  is,  four  stones  as  llie  enumeration  would  be  in  America.     In  England  the  first 
story  is  called  the  ground Jloor ;  the  floor  above  this,  Xhc  first  story. 
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kings,  possesses  no  other  interest  than  that  connected  with  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  who  was  beheaded  directly  at  its  doors. 

Among  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  churches  of  Lon-  i 
<lon,  there  are  three  that  deserve  particular  notice.  Westminster  ' 
Abbey  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe:  the  mag- 
nificent chapel  of  Henry  VII.  newly  repaired,  contains  the  bodies  of  many 
royal  princes:  the  other  chapels  are  reserved  for  the  monuments  raised  by 
England  to  the  memory  of  her  eminent  citizens.  St.  PauVs  Church  is  the 
largest  in  the  whole  kingdom:  it  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
upon  the  model  of  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The  masterpiece  of  this 
celebrated  architect,,  however,  is  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

Of  the  six  magnificent  bridges  across  the  Thames,  the  most  j  «  j  , 
remarkable  for  size  and  elegance  is  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  is  ^ 
built  of  granite.  Southwark  Bridge  is  of  iron,  and  the  central  arch  is  ad- 
mired as  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  an  object  which  will 
excite  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  is  the  Tunnel,  a  subterranean 
passage  under  the  Thames,  admitting  both  foot  passengers  and  carriages: 
this  work  has  been  retarded  by  immense  difficulties,  and  is  now  at  a  stand, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  its  completion.  The  greatest  city  of 
the  world  will  be  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a  Frenchman  for  an  undertaking 
without  a  parallel  among  the  ancients  or  moderns. 

The  finest  and  most  frequented  public  walks  of  London,  are  i  «  . ,. 
Green  Park,  Hyde  Park^  St.  James's  Park,  and  Regent's  Park.  ' 
In  this  last  there  is  erecting  by  private  enterprise,  an  edifice  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city:  its  enormous  dimensions 
have  already  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Colosseum:  it  contains  a  co- 
vered promenade  of  great  extent,  and  a  circular  building  of  such  a  size 
that  the  panorama  of  London,  now  painting  there,  will  occupy  a  superficies 
of  forty  thousand  square  feet,  the  largest  picture  ever  painted.  In  ihe 
garden  belonging  to  this  edifice  is  a  Swiss  cottage,  from  which  may  be 
seen  three  cascades,  the  highest  of  sixty  feet. 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  London  yearly,  has  ■         ^ 
been  estimated  at  fifteen  million  five  hundred  thousand, or  al)out  '         "^ 
fifty  thousand  daily.    There  are  eight  daily  morning,  and  six  daily  evening 
papers,  with  thirty-six  others,  weekly,  or  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

London  contains  thirteen  theatres,  of  which  the  chief,  JDrury  r 
Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  King's  Theatre,  or  the  Italian  Opera,  ^        '^^  '^' 
are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.     But  London  exceeds  all  other  cities  in 
the  number  and  importance  of  her  scientific  and  charitable  institutions,  of 
which  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  following  enumeration.     There  are 
sixteen  schools  of  medicine,  as  manyof  law,  and  five  of  theology,  .  Estabiisii- 
eighteen  public  libraries,  three  hundred  elementary  free  schools,     ments  for 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  for  the  encourage-  '  '"^"'"'^^'on. 
ment  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
Chemical  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  college  of  apothecaries,  who 
lave  a  fine  botanical  garden,  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Statistical  So- 
::iety,  the  Palestine  Society  for  improving  the  geography  and  naturai  his- 
tory of  Palestine,  the  African  Society  for  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that 
:ountry,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  publishes  a  series  of  valuable 
memoirs,  the  Bible  Society,  which  has  distributed  an  immense  number  of 
3ibles  in  one  hundred  and  forty  languages,   and  twenty  other  societies, 
;vhose  titles  we  omit,  not  to  be  tedious.    There  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
jeven  hospitals:  one  of  them,  Guy's  Hospital,  was  named  from  i     «     •   ,„ 
Thomas  Guy,  a  rich  bookseller,  who  built  it  at  an  expense  of  ' 
.18,793,  and  left  at  his  death  the  sum  of  /.2 19,499,  for  its  endowment:  it 
las  just  received  an  additional  endowment  of  /.200,000.    There  are  seven- 
een  hundred  dispensaries,  where  the  poor  may  receive  medical  attention 
ind  medicines  gratis,  fourteen  prisons,  all  large,  healthy,  and  regulated 
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with  an  attention  to  physical  and  moral  discipline,  that  fairly  shannes  most 
of  the  other  prisons  in  Europe. 

Reiijjious  i  1  he  city  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  surrounding 
statistics.  I  country  in  regard  to  many  points  in  the  number  and  classifica- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  In  their  reli- 
gious statistics,  we  must  include  with  the  metropolis  a  portion  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  what  is  usually  denominated  London  and  Middlesex, 
there  were  at  the  close  of  1829,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  Episcopal 
church  livings.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  congregations  was  twenty- 
one;  of  Presbyterians  fifteen;  of  Quakers  twelve;  of  Baptists  fifty-seven;  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists  fifty-nine;  of  other  Methodists  seven;  of  Indepen-  i 
dents  ninety-one.  I 

Number  of      .       If  the  immorality  of  a  city  is  always  in  a  direct  proportion 
suteis'and        ^^  ^^^  population,  the  reader  may  imagine  a  capital  comprising    j 
squares.  I  within   an  area  of  seven  geographical  leagues,  more  than  one    *\ 

million  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  dwelling  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  houses,  which  form  eight  thousand  streets,  fourteen  mar- 
kets, and  seventy  squares.  Aiid  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  here  must 
be  an  immense  number  of  places  of  resort  for  persons  who  live  by  theft 
and  debauchery.  London  is  indeed  a  modern  Babylon.  According  to  the 
People  with-  I'cport  of  one  of  the  magistrates''  of  this  city,  twenty  thousand  ^ 
out  occupa-        individuals  rise  in  the    morning  without  knowing  how  they   à 

shall  procure  a  subsistence  through  the  day,  or  where  they  shall 
sleep  at  night.     This  number  does  not  include  the  chevaliers  d'industrie^  or 
sharpers.     Add  to  these  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  beggars,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  thieves    and  pickpockets,   who  haunt    the 
streets,  and  prowl  about  crowds  and  houses,  and  three  thousand  receivers 
of  stolen  goods.     The  number  of  servants,  of  both  sexes,  out  of  place,  is 
ten  thousand.     The  women  of  the  town  amount  to  thirty  thousand.     As 
the  number  of  places  of  ill  reputation  must  bear  a  proportion  to  that  of 
the  rogues,  it  is  computed  that  there  are  five  thousand  houses  which  serve 
as  their  resorts,  and  forty-three  gambling  establishments,  where  they  lie 
in  wait  to  trap  the  unwary.     Such  is  the  afflicting  spectacle  offered  by  the 
metropolis  of  a  nation  in  which  philanthropy  exerts  a  wide  influence,  and 
enjoys  the  aid  of  government.     London  has  the  unhappy  pre-eminence  of 
being  infinitely  beyond  Paris  in  corruption  of  manners,  even  after  making 
allowances  for  the  difference  of  population.    One  will  hardly  be  astonished 
.after  reading  the  above,  to  learn  that  there  are  sent  annually  to  the  pri- 
I  sons  of  London  eight  thousand  criminals,  and  that  there  are 
*  fourteen  courts  of  justice,  and  ten  police  courts.     Still  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  a  stranger,  a  Frenchman  especially,  to  observe  the 
facility,  and  absence  of  ostentation  with  which   the  police  is  regulated. 
There  is  no  display  here  as  at  Paris,  of  that  military  apparatus,  which 
gives  to  the  protection  of  order  an  appearance  of  the  abuse  of  power.  The 
watchmen  to  whom  the  public  safety  is  confided,  amount  to  a  large  num- 
ber; by  the  aid  of  these  persons  the  use  of  clocks  by  night  may  be  dispensed 
withr^ey  traverse  the  streets,  calling  the  hour,  discovering  fires,  shut- 
ting doors  left  open  by  negligence,  and  seizing  such  individuals  as  com- 
mit   disorders:    their    only  weapon  is  a  stout   cudgel.     This  rather  pa- 
cific duty  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime,  in  spite  of  the 
frightful  number  of  thieves  and  villains:  still,  it  is  too  weak  an  establish-^ 
ment  for  such  an  immense  city,  where  every  tenth  man  is  a  rogue. ^ 

«Colquhoun,  published  in  1822. 

*In  1829  a  new  system  of  police,  much  more  efficient  than  the  old,  was  established 
throug-h  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Feel,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The 
new  police,  however,  is  still  far  short  of  the  martial  and  decisive  character  of  the  French 
gendarmerie  system. 
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We  have  thus  taken  a  view  of  London  from  such  a  diversity  of  points  as 
to  offer  ample  subject  for  the  admiration  of  the  reader,  yet  a  vast  deal 
remains  untold.  London  lies  mostly  in  the  county  of  Middle-  »  Environs  of 
sex.  In  this  county  is  the  village  of  Hackney,  situated  on  the  *  London. 
Paddington  canal,  it  has  a  population  of  seventeen  thousand  souls,  and 
was  the  birth  place  of  the  philanthropist  Howard.  Hampton  Court,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Thames,  contains  a  royal  castle,  the  splendid  apartments  and 
beautiful  gardens  of  which  are  much  admired.  Chelsea,  a  village  near 
Westminster,  contains  an  elegant  hospital  for  invalids,  and  an  establish- 
men-t  for  soldiers'  children. 

The  name  of  Middlesex  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  political  ■  vicwof 
divisions  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy:  it  signifies  '  Middlesex. 
the  Middle  Saxons,  being  situated  between  the  Saxon  territories  of  the 
east,  west,  and  south.  This  county,  which  is  traversed  by  the  canal 
aforementioned,  and  by  the  junction  canal  which  unites  the  little  stream 
of  the  Coin  with  the  Thames,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  England:  it  produces 
hay  sufficient  for  thirty  thousand  horses,  most  of  which  belong  to  London. 

The  county  of  Surrey,  to  which  belongs  that  part  of  London  t      ^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  one  of  the  least  productive  as  *      -""■>• 
regards  agriculture,  yet  the  gardens  here  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the 
markets  of  the  metix^polis,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  four  thousand  acres. 
Its  chief  branches  of  industry  consist  in  vinegar  yards, calico  prinling,paper- 
makinp:,  and  manufactories  of  pottery  and  hats.  Guilford  is  the  »     ^  .,.  . 

i-p  TT  1  TT-  1  Guiiford. 

chiei  town.  Here  are  every  year  horse  races.  Kew,  on  the  * 
Thames,  was  the  constant  residence  of  George  III.;  the  gardens  of  his  pa- 
lace contain  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  plants  in  the  world.  Kew  has 
four  thousand  inhabitants.  South  of  this  is  Richmond,  containing  six  thou- 
sand, and  an  ancient  royal  residence,  with  a  fine  observatory.  The  remains 
of  the  poet  Thompson  repose  in  the  church  of  this  village,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  situation. 

The  course  of  the  Thames  leads  us  to  Berkshire,  where  we  •     j,   u  ,• 
encounter  first  the  town  of   Windsor:  William  the  Conqueror  ' 
built  here  a  castle,  in  which  Edward  the  HI.  was  born,  and  founded  the 
order  of  the  garter.     George  III.  established  in  Windsor  park,  an  experi- 
mental farm,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  which  had  been  in  a 
backward  state  in  these  sterile  parts.     Reading  occupies  the  . 
station  of  a  capital:  it  is  a  very  ancient  town,  built  of  brick,  and  '       ^    "'"" 
well  paved,  and  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kennet  and  Thames: 
it  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  London.      This  district  was  peopled  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  a  colony  of  the  Mtrebaies,  a  Gaulish 
tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras:  at  every  step  here  we  are  struck  with 
objects  which  recall  to  the  memory  different  historical  epochs.      Near 
Wantage,  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  divides  from  east  to  west  the 
southern  part  of  the  district,  is  a  quadrangular  Roman  camp.     At  Law- 
rence Waltham  is  a  Roman  fort.     Near  Drenchworth  is  the  castle  of  Cher- 
bury,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  fortress  of  king  Canute.      But  an  object 
which'will  not  fail  to  attract  our  attention  is  a  range  of  chalky  hills  tbwards 
Oxford,  upon  which  a  bare  space  represents  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  horse 
upon  the  gallop,  sculptured  in  the  chalk:  the  valley  here  has  taken  the 
name  of  White  Horse  Vale.     This  sculpture,  which  covers  a  ■  whUe  Horse 
space  of  thirteen  thousand  square  feet,  is  thought  to  comme-  '  ^^'^• 
morale  a  victory  of  Alfred,  in  871,   over  the  Danes,  whose  standard,  it 
is  well  known,  exhibited  a  white  horse.      Ever  since  this  event,  the  vil- 
I  lagers  of  the  neighbourhood  assemble  annually  upon  St.  John's  day,  to 
[   "scour  the  horse,"  as  they  express  it,  that  is,  to  clear  away  the  grass 
which  might  disfigure  its  outlines:  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  in 
I  diversion.    At  some  distance  from  this  spot  is  a  collection  of  stones  placed 
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on  end,  like  a  burial  ground  of  the  Danish  kings:  many  battles  were  cer- 
tainly fought  with  the  Danes  in  this  neighbourhood. 

I  Near  the  southern  limit  of  the  last  mentioned  county  stands 
'  Oxford^  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isis 
and  Cherwell.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  and  the 
most  noted  in  all  England  for  its  university,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in 
the  uncertain  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  Oxford  is  also  noted  for  its 
manufactures  and  trade,  which  support  more  than  2000  families.  It  was 
once  surrounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  a  castle  the  remnants  of  which 
„  .      .         I  now  serve  as  a  prison.      The  university  consists  of  twenty  col- 

lJniv6rsity.        |  ^  ,      ,  n  . 

'  leges,  and  five  halls,  or  buildings  for  lodging  the  students,  who 
amount  in  number  to  4,600.     In  this  abode  of  useful  and  serious  study, 
frivolous  amusements  are  not  allowed  an  asylum;  dramatic  representa- 
tions are  forbidden,  yet  within  these  precincts  the  visiter  beholds  a  mag- 
nificent theatre  in  the  ancient  style  of  architecture:  this,  however,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  students  who  on  grand  occasions  are  permitted  to  act 
Greek    and   Latin  plays.      This  interesting  city  is  indebted  to  the  public 
spirit  of  a  few  wealthy  individuals  for  many  establishments  highly  valua- 
ble to  the  cause  of  education.      The  botanical  garden  was  founded  in  1632, 
by  Henry  D'Anvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  and  completed  and  endowed   by  Dr. 
Sherrardy.      The  Ashmolean  museum  was  given,  in  1682,  by  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  along  with  the  manuscripts  of  his  father-in-law  Sir  William   Dug- 
dale.      The  Clarendon  press  was  established  in  1712,  by  the  profits  of  the 
sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion^  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  author.     The  Radcliff  library  was  founded  in  1749,  and  its 
founder,  whose  name  it  bears,  also  bequeathed  30,000  pounds  sterling  for 
the  construction  of  an  observatory  altogether  worthy  of  Oxford.     In  a 
quadrangular  building,   containing  in  the  upper  story  a  fine  gallery  of 
paintings  is  a  hall  appropriated  to  the  famous  collection  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions known  as  the  Arundelian  Marbles^  which  were  gathered  from 
Greece  and  Asia  by  the  wealthy  nobleman  whose  name  they  bear:  they 
were  presented  to  the  university  by  his  grand-son  the  Duke  of  Norfolk: 
lastly,  the  Guild-hall  of  Oxford  was  erected  partly  at  the  expense  of  Tho- 
mas Rowney.      We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  most  precious  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  university,  the  Bodleian  library,  which,  next  to  the 
Vatican,  is  the  largest  collection  of  books  in  Europe.     Oxford  has,  in  ad- 
dition, fourteen  parish  churches,  many  religious  edifices  belonging  to  the 
dissenters,  charity  schools,  and  several  benevolent  institutions. 

Oxfordshire  is  watered  by  more  than  seventy  streams;  of  these  the  two 
principal,  the  Tam  and  Isis,  unite  and  form  the  Thames.  A  canal  extend- 
ing from  the  capital  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  roads,  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  its  trade.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  blankets  at  Witney:  plush  at  Banbury:  gloves 
and  cutlery  at  Woodstock.  The  poor  are  every  where  occupied 
in  spinning  or  making  lace.  The  banks  of  the  streams  afford 
good  pasturage,  and  cattle  form  the  principal  agricultural  wealth;  but  not- 
withstanding the  celebrated  forest  of  Wichwood,  the  want  of  fuel  is  felt  in 
all  parts.  This  territory  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Dobimif 
and  was  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cœsariensis: 
during  the  Heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia:  it  still  ex- 
hibits two  large  Roman  ways:  one  called  Icknitd  Street  leads  to  Goring^ 
and  the  other,  Jlkeman  Street  to  Burford, 

Buckingham-  i  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Chiltern  Hills  are  the  first 
shire.  I  eminences  which    announce    our  arrival    in  Buckinghamshire, 

They  are  named  from  the  Saxon  word  c/«7/,  which  signifies  chalky  and  are 
in  fact  composed  of  this  substance.  Their  sides  are  covered  with  a  wood 
which  formerly,  when  more  extensive,  served  as  a  shelter  to  robbers.  Be- 
yond these  hills,  the  rich  valley  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  centre  of  the  shire, 
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is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom:  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  cultivators:  lace  makings,  for  which  they  have  acquired  a  great  re- 
putation, and  plaiting  straw  hats,  occupy  nearly  all  the  young  females: 
another  no  less  productive  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  There  is  but  a  single  cotton  mill,  which  is  at  Amersham.  The 
wealth  of  the  district  may  be  known  from  this  short  description.  Two 
places  divide  the  rank  and  privilesre  of  chief  town:  fhe  most  i  ,  ,  ^ 

•  I  Ayl6SDury 

important  is  Aylesbury^  in  the  valley  of  that  name:  in  this  town  ' 
the  assizes  are  held.     It  was  a  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
William  the  Conqueror  fixed  his  residence  here,  and  portioned  out  the 
territory  to  divers  of  his   retainers,  on  the  condition  of  their  furnishing 
three  times  a  year,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  lit- 
ter or  straw  for  the  royal  bedchamber,  three  eels  in  winter,  and  three  gos- 
lings in  summer:  the  luxury  of  the  Norman  prince  may  be  understood 
by  these  items.     Buckingham  is  a  less  populous  town  than  the  i  „    ^.    , 
preceding:  its  name  is  derived  from  boc  or  beech,  %  tree  formerly  ' 
abundant  in  this  place.      Founded   at  an  early  period,  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls  in  918,   by  Edward  the  Confessor,  to    defend  it  against  the 
Danes.     The  ancient  castle,  which  stood  upon  the  hill  dividing  the  city, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  handsome  church.     Buckingham  is  one  long  crook- 
ed street,  composed  of  houses  built  without  regularity  or  elegance,  and 
many  of  them  with  thatched  roofs. 

Passing  the  junction  canal,  which  is  situated  near  the  limits  of  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Hertfordshire,  we  arrive  at  Hertford  or  Hartford,  ,        .^  ^.^ 
near  which   the  rivers   Lea,   Maran,   Rib,   and  Quin,  join  to  ' 
form  an  artificial  bed  fifteen   leagues  in  length:  this  is  the  New  Biver, 
which  runs  into  the  Thames  at  London.     Hertford,  amon2:the  •     „  ,^   , 

.,,.  ,,,T^  7.  ..p.°         ,1      Hertford. 

ancient  inhabitants,  was  called  JJurocobriva,  signitying  red  ' 
ford  or  passage,  from  the  colour  which  distinguishes  the  sands  of  the  Lea. 
There  are  some  writers  who  assert,  that  Hartford  is  derived  from  the  word 
hart,  because  this  neighbourhood  abounded  formerly  in  those  animals:  in 
proof  of  this  derivation  they  adduce  the  arms  of  the  city,  which  repre- 
sent a  deer  crouching  in  the  water;  but  a  learned  authors  has  remarked, 
that  these  arms,  so  far  from  proving  any  thing  in  the  case,  were  them- 
selves designed  after  the  name  of  the  city.  The  Saxon  kings  here  made 
their  residence.  Alfred  erected  a  castle  to  defend  the  city  against  the 
Danes,  who  pushed  their  excursions  as  far  as  Ware.  These  historical  re- 
collections constitute  the  most  of  what  is  interesting  about  Hartford. 
Previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  this  county  was  inhabited  by  the  Catti- 
euchlani,  the  Trinobantes,  tribes  extending  to  the  seacoast,  and  by  the  Cas- 
sii:  under  the  Saxons  it  was  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  Kent  and 
that  of  Mercia.  Vestiges  of  the  Roman  camps  are  still  to  be  seen  here 
and  there.  Verulam  or  perhaps  Verulanum^  near  St.  Albans,  was  their  chief 
station.  Cheshunt  and  Braughiii  occupy  the  sites  oî  Durolituin  and  Csesaro 
Magus. 

This  county  has  no  towns  of  great  importance:  industry  and     ^^^  j.^, 
commerce  labour  under  great  restraints:  the  women  are  occu-     viewofihe 
pied  in  braiding  straw:  there  is  no  manufactory  worthy  of  men-     ^^'^^^y- 
tion  except  a  few  paper-mills:  the  very  soil  is  unproductive:  without  the 
use  of  soot,  ashes  and  bones,  as  articles  of  manure,  agriculture  would  af- 
ford little  profit;  but  a  skilful    cultivation    produces  abundant  crops  of 
corn.     The  town  of  Ware  makes  a  greater  quantity  of  malt  than  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom:  but  the  circumstance  to  which  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  county  is  owing,  is  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  beautiful  situations  which  it  offers  for  the  residence  of  the  no- 

e  Capper.    Topographical  Dictionary. 
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blcmen  and  wealthy  merchants:  few  counties  have  within  their  limits  a 
greater  number  of  country  seats. 

,  The  county  of  Essex  is  a  no  less  favourite  resort  for  the 
'  rich  citizens  of  London.  The  elegant  country  houses  in  this 
quarter  collect  together  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the  metropolis,  who 
flee  from  its  foggy  and  stagnant  atmosphere  on  days  of  public  celebrations. 
This  county  was  comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  East  Saxons,  as  its 
name  indicates:  the  ocean  limits  it  on  the  east.  Among  its  most  impor- 
I  ^^"'-  ^o'^^^s  are  Chelmsford  which  has  the  rank  of  capital,  Col- 
'  Chester,  where  woollens  are  manufactured,  and  Harwich  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  where  a  spacious  harbour  affords  a  frequent  commu- 
nication with  Holland,  and  a  great  trade  in  oysters:  these  towns  have  no- 
thing further  noticeable.  In  taking  leave  of  the  county  we  may  remark, 
that  the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  surface  is  greatly  diversified:  the  wheat 
raised  here  is  esteemed  in  London  the  best  in  England.  Epping  Forest  pos- 
sesses no  greater  abundance  of  wood  than  Dartmoor,  but  has  excellent 
grazing  land,  and  is  famous  for  its  butter:  fine  meadow  lands  are  spread 
along  the  shore,  but  these  parts  are  so  moist  that  fevers  prevail  among  the 
inhabitants:  the  northern  portion  is  the  most  healthy,  and  produces  saf- 
fron, coriander,  teazles,  hops,  and  a  great  variety  of  market  vegetables. 

I       -^^  crossing  the  Stour  which  separates  Sussex  from  Suffolk, 
'  we  come  to  a  purer  air,  and  the  marshes  along  the  sea  give 
place  to  steep  clayey  shores,  which  being  continually  undermined  by  the 
rivers  and  inundations,  sometimes  fall  into  the  water  and  sweep  whole  vil- 
lages to  the  sea.     The  domestic  animals  of  this  quarter  differ  from  those 
of  the  surrounding  regions:  the  draught  horse  is  of  an  excellent  breed:  the 
cows,  mostly  of  the  hornless  kind,  are  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  their 
milk:  the  cheese  of  Suffolk  indeed,  passes  for  the  worst  in  England,  but 
this  is  owing  to  the  method  of  manufacturing  it.     This  county  was  once 
renowned  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  no  less  than  for  its  agricul- 
ture, but  for  many  years  its  trade  has  been  on  the  decline,  while  the  science 
I  of  cultivation  has  made  continual  advances  toward  perfection. 
*-  Ipswich,  the  chief  town,  situated  on  a  slope  extending  to  the 
bank  of  the  Orwell,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  much  fallen  from  its 
ancient  splendour.     Many  old  edifices  are  here  to  be  seen,  ornamented 
with  statues  and  sculptures.      Being  only  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  above  mentioned,  large  ships  may  come  up  to  the  town.     Some 
are  built  here  of  five  hundred  tons.     Ipswich  would  be  the  only  town  of 
Cambridge-     i  importance  in  Suffolk,  were  it  not  \.\i^X.  Newmarket  claims  a  si- 
shire.  I  tuation  in  this  county  as  well  as  in  Cambridgeshire.      Newmar- 
ket is  the  most  noted  town  in  England  for  its  horse  races,  which  take 
place  three  times  a  year.     Cambridgeshire  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Iceni,  a  powerful  nation,  who  maintained  a  long  war  against  the  Romans, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  which  is  described  by  Tacitus.'     This  war  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  fury  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  that  Boadicea,  their 
queen,  widow  of  Prasutagus,  killed  more  than  eight  thousand  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies,  destroyed  two  important  towns,  Camolodunum  and 
Verulanum,  and  put  to  rout  the  ninth  legion:  but  this  heroine  being  de- 
feated by  P.  Suetonius,  poisoned  herself  to  escape  imprisonment.     During 
the  Heptarchy,  this  country  belonged  to  the  East  Angles.    Fevers  are  bred 
in  its  wide  marshes:  the  towns  and  villages  built  upon  small  eminences  in 
the  midst  of  low  and  watery  tracts  resemble  so  many  islands  lifting  up 
their  roofs  and  steeples  from  distance  to  distance.     Attempts  have  been 
made  for  some  years  to  drain  these  marshy  plains,  and  many  fine  pastur- 
ing tracts  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  water.    Wheat,  hemp,  and  saffron^ 

'  Annales,  Lib.  9  and  10. 
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are  cultivated  here:  the  calves  which  this  territory  furnishes  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  county. 

On  the  Cam^  a  branch  of  the  Ouse,  stands  Cambridge,  the  t   Cambridge 
shire  town,  and  the  Camboritum  of  the  Romans:  the  river  di-  * 
vides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  south  being  the  largest:  the 
two  united  extend  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  are  half  a  mile  in  width: 
one  of  the  city  gates  opens  a  passage  through  a  Gothic  edifice,  serving  for 
a  jail,  and  which  is  the  only  remnant  of  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror,   Cambridge  contains  fourteen  churches:  its  houses  and  streets  are 
irregular,  but  it  acquires  an  importance  from  thirteen  hundred  families 
occupied  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  four  thousand  seven  hundred  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  its  university.      This  seminary,  inferior  t    «  .     ç, 
to  Oxford  only  in  the  elegance  of  its  buildings  and  its  collec-  » 
tions,  was  founded  in  630  by  Sigebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons.   In  the  begin» 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Henry  III.  built  and  endowed  thirteen  of 
the  colleges,  and  fourteen  halls  for  the  lodgings  of  the  students.     The  vice 
chancellor  of  the  university,  who  has  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal  ma- 
gistrates of  the  city,  exercises  the  government  of  the  college.    Five  leagues 
below  Cambridge,  the   Cam  passes  by  the  city  of  £/y,   upon  ■        ^^ 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  the  courses  of  several  ' 
rivers.    This  city  has  a  population  of  five  thousand,  and  is  considered  very 
ancient.     It  contains  nothing  remarkable  but  its  cathedral.     The  munici- 
pal government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  left  of  the  Waveney^  a  sort  of  pe- 
ninsula  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  east  forms  the  j  jr  r  .^ 
county  of  Norfolk^  a  district  which  has  long  been  celebrated  ^ 
for  the  improved  state  of  its  agriculture,  the  perfection  of  its  instruments 
of  husbandry,  and  its  hardy  race  of  sheep,  small  in  size,  but  highly  esteem- 
ed for  their  flesh,  and  whose  fleeces  supply  the  manufactures  of  Yorkshire. 
The  barley  which  is  raised  here  and  made  into  malt,  constitutes  the  chief 
exportation  of  Norfolk.  The  turkeys  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and 
bring  a  considerable  profit  to  the  small  farmers.     One  import-  i    ^  , ,     . 

^         •    y        f         y  1-        .      .1  ^      •  I  •    n      1     Cultivation. 

ant  article  ot  culture  peculiar  to  the  county  is  carrots,  chieiiy  ' 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle.     This  root  is  varied  with  clover  and  other  feed 
in  the  preparation  of  fallow  grounds  for  wheat.      The  uniformity  of  the 
surface,  which  has  only  gentle  swells,  offers  so  little  declivity  to  the  course 
of  several  of  the  small  rivers,  that  they  often  stagnate  in  shallow  pools, 
called  here  broads:  these  collections  of  water  abound  in  fish,  .      ç. 
wild  ducks,  and  various  sorts  of  water  fowl.     The  shores  of  •      -  or  «• 
this  county  are  formed  partly  of  steep  clayey  banks  continually  washing' 
away  by  the  ocean,  and  partly  of  flats  covered  with  rounded  flinty  pebbles 
which  form  banks,  around  which  the  sand  accumulates,  and  is  kept  in  a 
mass  by  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants.     Behind  these  narrow  downs  are  salt 
marshes  of  great  extent,  often  submerged  at  high  water.     Off  the  coast 
are  shoals  which  render  navigation  very  dangerous.     The  largest  extends 
along  the  coast  of  Yarmouth,  and  forms  at  the  mouth  of  the  . 
Pare,  the  road  of  this  port,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  '      ^™°"   ' 
in  England,  and  which  still  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  Baltic  and  Medi- 
terranean, besides  annually  despatching  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  in 
the  herring  and  mackerel  fishery.      Next  to  Yarmouth,  Lynn  i 
BegiSy  or  King's  Lynn,  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ouse,  '     ^°"    ^^^^' 
upon  the  bay  called  The  Wash,  is  the  most  considerable  seaport.     Follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Wentsum,  a  branch  of  the  Yare,  we  come  . 
to  Norwich,  the  chief  town  of  the  county.     This  is  a  city  of  '       "''^''^  " 
more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  crape, 
stuffs,  bombazines,  and  other  mixed  fabrics  of  woollen  and  silk.     The  fa- 
brication of  these  cloths  was  introduced  into  the  country  during  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  by  the  Flemings  settled  in  the  little  vil- 
VoL.  V,— 5  D 
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lage  of  Wbrsteadf  a  name  still  given  to  difterent  woollen  stuffs.  In  1365 
the  magistrates  of  Norwich  invited  the  manufacturers  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  their  city:  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Norwich  industry.  The 
preparing  and  spinning  of  wool  affords  employment  to  the  poor  not  only 
of  this  city,  but  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  county. 
Manufac-  i  Norwich  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  1004, 
tures.  I  j^i^g  ^^jg  qJ"  jjg  destruction  by  Sweno  the  Dane.     It  exhibits  a 

few  elegant  structures,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  gene- 
rally old:  there  are  thirty-six  churches.  The  castle  is  thought  to  have 
been  first  erected  by  the  Saxon  king  Offa,  and  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Edward  II.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch:  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  prison  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years.  This  city,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  so  consider- 
able, that  it  lost  fifty-eight  thousand  inhabitants  by  the  plague,  and  which, 
in  1505,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  owes  its  present  flourishing 
state  to  its  industry  alone.  It  is  above  two  leagues  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains four  hospitals,  numerous  schools,  and  a  public  library. 
Lin   insbire   I       '^^^^  Wash,  along  which  we  now  proceed,  belongs  to  the  ma- 

'  ritime  district  of  Lincolnshire^  which  extends  north  as  far  as 
the  Humber.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  here  has  been  strikingly 
marked  by  nature:  one-eighth  of  its  superficies  is  occupied  by  wolds,  wide 
spaces  covered  with  heaths  and  fens.  These  were  formerly  of  so  great 
extent,  that  from  1780  to  1810,  there  have  been  drained  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres,  which  at  present  yield  an  annual  profit  of  ten  dollars 
an  acre.  A  fifth  part  of  the  county  still  consists  of  land  similar  to  the 
above.^  Nevertheless  these  territories,  being  bounded  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  ocean,  will  one  day  become,  as  experience  has  proved,  a  rival  to  the 
richest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  to  general  character,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  district  is  deficient  in  natural  beauty,  and  unhealthy  in  climate. 
Its  chief  wealth  lies  in  the  sheep  which  feed  upon  the  wolds  and  uplands: 
their  number  is  computed  at  two  million  five  hundred  thousand^  they  fur- 
nish yearly  twenty-two  million  pounds  of  wool,  highly  valuable  on  account 
of  its  length  and  thickness,  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  blankets. 
The  beeves  raised  here  weigh  commonly  twelve  hundred  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  These  facts  and  the  small  number  of  manufactures  in  the 
county  show  it  to  be  rather  an  agricultural  than  a  manufacturing  district. 
It  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Coritani,  who  were  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Marks  of  the  conqueror's  power  are  still  to  be  seen  in  every 
quarter. 

I      There  are  but  two  cities  of  any  importance  in  this  county. 

^  The  first  is  Boston,  on  the  river  Witham,  which  flows  into  the 
Wash.  Boston  is  a  league  and  a  half  up  the  river:  by  means  of  its  port 
it  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Baltic,  and  employs  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  vessels  in  the  fisheries.  The  population  of  this  town 
is  ten  thousand:  its  principal  church,  situated  upon  the  market,  has  a  tower 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  in  height,  upon  which  is  a  lantern,  to 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  ships.  On  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  ten  leagues 
^.     ,         ,  above  Boston,  is  the  city  which  erives  its  name  to  the  shire. 

Lincoln.        I    7-  •         r  /  ,  . , ,  ,    ?  ...  ,   , 

'  Lincoln  stands  upon  a  hill,  and  its  antiquity  is  attested  by  a 
monument  called  the  gate  of  Newport,  on  an  arcade  sixteen  feet  in  length 
and  ten  in  width,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  remnants  of  Roman 
architecture  in  England:  as  it  still  serves  the  purpose  of  an  entrance  to 
the  city,  this  structure  is  a  proof  that  Lincoln  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lindum.  It  is  well  known  that  this  city  was  formerly  rich 
and  powerful,  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  that  William  the 
Conqueror  built  here  a  castle  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.     The  cit.y  forms 

k  See  Stone's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Lincolnshire. 
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two  divisions,  the  upper  and  the  lower:  through  this  last  the  river  passes, 
flowing  under  an  arch  which  conceals  its  course,  but  on  leaving  the  town 
it  forms  a  pond  called  the  Foss  Dyke  ^through  which  it  communicates  witix 
the  Trent,  and  by  means  of  this  river,  with  the  chief  canals  of  thé  king- 
dom: this  affords  the  means  for  a  great  trade  in  corn  and  wool.     On  the 
loftiest  eminence  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  archiépiscopal 
palace,  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell — relics  of  great  interest, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian:  but  the  most  interesting 
object  is  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  specimen   of   Norman  , 
architecture,  and  considered  to  be  the  largest  church  in  Eng-  ' 
land  next  to  York  Minster.     From  its  position  on  a  lofty  height,  it  may 
be  seen  from  five  or  six  of  the  surrounding  counties:  its  length  from  east 
to  west  is  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet:  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.     The  portal  and  two  of  the  towers  are  as  old  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury: the  remainder  was  constructed  at  different  periods.    Anterior  to  the 
reformation  it  was  the  richest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  but  Henry  VIII. 
seized  a  great  part  of  its  wealth.     During  the  troubles  under  Charles  I. 
its  numerous  and  elegant  tombs  were  mutilated,  and  the  cathedral  was 
converted  into  a  barrack.     Like  all  the  churches  of  the  country,  it  con- 
tains a  great  many  bells,  a  peculiarity  which  justifies  the  appellation  of 
He  Sonnante,  bestowed  upon  England  by  the  wit  of  Rabelais.     The  most 
remarkable  of  these  bells  is  that  called  Great  Tom,  in  the  central  tower: 
it  is  seldom  rung,  from  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  its  enormous  weight, 
which  is  ninety-six  cwt:  its  circumference  is  twenty-two  feet. 

Beyond  the  Humbcr,  a  fine  road  leads  us  to  the  city  of  Fork,  ,  Yorkshire, 
which,  placed  in  the  centre  of  Yorkshire,  forms  by  itself  a  dis-  '  ^*"^^- 
tinct  county.     It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the   junction  of  the  Ouse  and 
Fosse:  the  former  of  these  streams  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
and  the  latter  by  five  bridges,  one  of  which,  lately  constructed,  is  remark- 
able for  its  architecture.      York  has  twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
twenty-four  churches.      Its  cathedral,   called  the  Minster,  is  . 
the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  ' 
being  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
seven  in  breadth:  the  nave  is  ninety-nine  feet  high,  and  the  lantern  two 
hundred  and  thirteen:  one  of  the  two  front  towers  contains  ten  bells,  the 
largest  of  which  weighs  fifty-seven  cwt.   Within,  the  spectator  beholds  with 
interest  a  wall  separating  the  choir  and  nave,  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
all  the  kings  of  England  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VI.:  the 
choir  has  thirty-two  marble  seats;  the  altar  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  six- 
teen steps,  and  the  whole  church  is  paved  in  mosaic:  there  are  many  tombs, 
some  of  them  magnificent.     In  1829,  an  insane  fanatic  set  fire  to  this  edi- 
fice, and  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed;  but  liberal  contributions  from 
individuals  have  been  made  for  its  repair,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  it 
soon  restored  to  its  original  splendour.     The  other  edifices  . 
worthy  of  note  are,  the  public  library,  built  in  the  reign  of  ' 
Richard  I.:  the  castle,  erected  by  Richard  III.  and  now  a  prison:  the  coun- 
ty hospital,  an  Ionic  structure  with  an  elegant  portico,  and  the  Guild-hall, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century.      All  these  fine  structures,  surrounded  with 
elegant  private  buildings,  in  wide  and  well  paved  streets,  illumii^aled  at 
night  by  gas,  have  gained  this  city  a  high  reputation  for  beauty.      It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four  principal  gates,  and  a  wide  quay  extends 
along  the  port,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons. 

The  trade  of  York  is  so  considerable  as  to  maintain  two  public  banks, 
a  treasury  office,  a  subscription  library,  several  reading  rooms,  a  theatre, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  philosophical  society,  and  in  fact  all  those 
establishments  usually  found  in  the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  cities  in 
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England.     This  city  and  London  are  the  only  ciiies  whose  chief  magis- 
trate has  the  title  of  lord. 

Yorkshire  is  of  a  size  vastly  disproportioned  to  the  other  counties  of 
the  kingdom.  From  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  to  its 
north-western  limit,  this  county  is  forty-four  leagues  in  extent,  and  thirty- 
five  in  breadth  from  Flamborough  Head  to  the  boundary  of  Lancashire, 
comprising  an  area  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  leagues. 
This  great  extent  has  occasioned  a  division  into  three  Ridings»  In  the 
West  Riding  is  Rippon^  on  an  eminence  near  the  Ure,  a  small  town  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  theatre  and  public  promenade,  considered 
one  of  the  most  elegant  in  England.  This  district  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  kingdom  for  its  industry,  which  is  much  facilitated  by 
I  canals  and  collieries.  Sheffield^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf 
'  and  the  Don,  is  celebrated  for  its  furnaces,  and  manufactures 
of  steel,  nails,  cutlery,  surgical  instruments,  and  plated  ware.  Leeds, 
Wakejield,  Halifax^  Hudders field,  and  Bradford,  are  different  centres  of  an 
immense  manufacture  of  cloths,  flannels,  and  shawls.  In  the  East  Riding, 
Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Humber,  is  Hull,  or  Kingston  upon  Hull,  whose 
•wealth  is  owing  to  a  great  commerce  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  America: 
this  city  contains  many  handsome  buildings,  a  square,  ornamented  with 
a  statue  of  William  IIL,  many  charitable  and  literary  institutions,  and  a 
population  of  twenty-nine  thousand,  of  which  above  four  thousand  families 
are  occupied  in  manufactures.  Last  of  all,  in  the  North  Riding,  is  Scar- 
borough^ one  of  the  best  seaports  on  the  coast:  its  shores  are  much  fre- 
quented for  bathing,  and  the  town,  which  has  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
is  large  and  well  built,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock.  Whitby,  six  leagues 
north  of  this,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  ancient  Albion  were  the  Brigantes: 
originating  in  Thrace,  they  spread  into  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  thence 
passed  over  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  took  possession  of  nearly  the 
t  whole  of  Yorkshire,  the  county  of  Durham,  a  part  of  Northum- 
*  berland  and  Cumberland:  in  this  last  territory,  one  of  their 
clans  took  the  name  of  Cumbri,  The  emigrations  of  this  people  are  attested 
by  ancient  writers,^  but  history  is  silent  as  to  the  causes  of  such  national 
%vanderings.  It  could  not  have  been  the  advantage  of  the  climate  which 
<lrew  them  to  these  northern  regions.  The  county  of  Durham,  for  exam- 
ple, offered  at  that  day  few  attractions  to  the  primitive  colonists  on  this 
score:  the  air  upon  the  hills  is  sharp  and  cold:  in  the  north  and  west  the 
soil  is  almost  barren,  and  the  population  irregularly  scattered.  On  the 
coast,  however,  the  land  has  some  fertility,  and  exhibits  woods,  pastures, 
and  small  farms.  During  the  Heptarchy,  this  district  was  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland.  When  the  princes  of  the  country  embraced 
Christianity,  the  religious  temper  of  the  times  prompted  them  to  grant  this 
territory  in  perpetuity  to  St.  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfarn,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. William  the  Conqueror  confirmed  this  donation,  conferred  upon 
these  prelates  the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  and  invested  them  with  sucli 
ample  powers,  that  within  their  own  diocese  they  were  higher  in  autho- 
rity than  the  king.  Hence  this  county  is  still  called  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham, 

The  city  of  Durham  is  partly  surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  and  was 
founded  in  995,  at  which  period  the  monks  of  Lindisfarn  established  them- 
selves in  this  place  with  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Durham  is  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  its  ancient  pub- 
lic edifices.  The  cathedral  in  particular,  surpassing  in  regularity  most  of 
the  churches  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  a  majestic  length  of  411  feet, 

'  Herodotus,  Lib.  VII.     Strabo,  Lib.  XU. 
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and  holds  an  eminent  place  among  the  beautiful  monuments  of  Norman 

architecture. 

Bordered  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tees,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne, 

the  county  of  Durham  finds  the  chief  aliment  of  its  commerce  in  its  col- 
I  lieries, which  furnish  annually  55,000,000  bushels;  in  its  lead  mines  in  the 
I  "west,  and  in  its  iron  in  the  north  which  ixiaintains  several  furnaces. 
j  Stockton^   in  the  south,  a  few  leagues  from  the  north  of  the  i 

Tees,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  ' 

and  contains  two  iron  foundries  and  5000  inhabitants.     In  the  north-east 

is  Sunderland,  with  thrice  this  number,  a  larsfc  and  handsome  \  ^    ,  ,    , 
,        •  ,  1       ,  *    ,  ,  o     ^  '  I  Sunderland. 

town,  having  a  good  harbour.     A  large  number  ot  ships  are  ' 

built  here,  and  manufactories  exist  of- glass  bottles  and  pottery. 

Bounding  Durham  is  the  county  of  Northumberland^  which  •  Noithum- 
has  on  the  coast,  two  small  districts  cornered  into  its  territory,  '  i^eHand. 
belonging  to  the  preceding  county.  The  Tyne  and  the  Derwent,  one  of 
its  branches,  form  a  part  of  its  southern  boundary,  and  on  the  north,  the 
Tweed  separates  it  from  Scotland.  Agriculture  is  here  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection,  but  the  soil  has  such  variation  in  quality  as  to 
present  the  contrast  of  extreme  fertility  and  wretched  barrenness.  The 
influence  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  which  form  the  north-western  border,  and 
are  often  covered  with  snow  many  months  after  it  has  disappeared  in  the 
plains,  is  so  powerful  notwithstanding  their  inconsiderable  height,  as  to 
occasion  this  variable  temperature.  Extensive  collieries  are  worke.d  in  al- 
most every  part,  but  particularly  in  the  south-east.  It  has  been  calculated 
that,  supposing  an  annual  working  of  36,000,000  cubic  feet  of  coal  in  the 
single  basin  of  Newcastle,  1000  years  would  be  necessary  to  exhaust  it.™ 
The  sale  of  this  mineral  forms  the  basis  of  the  trade  of  the  county,  while 
the  transportation,  which  is  principally  effected  by  water,  trains  up  a  vast 
number  of  seamen  for  the  British  navy.  The  annual  exportation  of  coal 
is  estimated  at  1,561,337  tons,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
digging  and  transporting  it  cannot  be  less  than  70,000.  The  iron  mines 
furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  metal,  which  is  exported  from  Holy  Is- 
land to  the  neighbouring  territories.  We  do  not  meet  in  this  county  with 
those  manufactures  of  cloth  which  have  exalted  British  industry  above 
that  of  any  other  nation:  we  see  nothing  but  forges,  foundries,  manufac- 
tures of  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  bitumen,  and  other  articles 
whose  elementary  matter  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  Tyne, 
and  the  Tweed,  the  chief  rivers  of  Northumberland  have  been  long  fa- 
mous for  their  salmon  fisheries.  These  fish  are  packed  in  pounded  ice 
and  sent  from  Berwick  to  London,  where  they  arrive  as  fresh  as  r  „ 
when  taken.  Berwick  has  the  rank  of  a  county:  the  Scotch  • 
ceded  it  to  England  in  1502:  afterwards  it  was  declared  independent  until 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  same  head.  The  city  is  regularly 
fortified,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed  of  fifteen  arches,  870  feet 
in  length.  The  town  hall  is  well  built,  and  the  population  amounts 
to   8,700. 

Alnwick,  the  capital  of  Northumberland,  presents  on  St.  i  .,^  .  . 
Mark's  day,  a  singular  spectacle,  which  shows  with  what  reli-  * 
gious  respect  the  English  have  preserved  the  ridiculous  customs  of  the 
middle  ages.  Those  persons  who  are  to  take  their  freedom  from  feudal 
obligations,  meet  on  horseback  in  the  market-place:  each  cavalier  is 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  white  night  cap  on  his 
head.  Leaving  this  rendezvous  in  company  with  the  four  chamberlains 
of  the  city,  clothed  and  armed  in  like  fashion,  and  accompanied  by  music, 
they  proceed  toward  a  dirty  pool  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Freeman^s 
Welly  here  they  alight,  and  according  to  an  ancient  usage  are  compelled 

»  Capper.    Topographical  Dictionary. 
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to  scramble  through  the  pool  and  come  out  covered  with  mud.  This  cere- 
mony, practiced  only  at  Alnwick,  is  called  in  common  lân^uage jumping 
into  the  well.  The  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  king  John, 
who  chanced  to  get  mired  in  the  spot,  and  imposed  this  practice  upon  the 
inhabitants  as  a  punishment  for  not  keeping  the  road  in  repair. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  jlln,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge  built  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  splendid 
mansion  stands  on  the  opposite  bank.  Two  remarkable  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  occurred  under  the  walls  of  this  town.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Malcolm  II.  king  of  Scotland  laid  siege  to  it;  the  castle  was  on 
the  point  of  surrendering,  when  a  soldier  feigning  to  present  the  keys  of 
the  place  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  his  lance,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound. 
Edward  his  son,  in  endeavouring  to  avenge  his  death,  was  killed  and  his 
army  put  to  the  rout.  In  1167,"  Henry  II.  gained  here  a  great  victory 
over  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  took  him  prisoner,  and  obliged 
him  to  pay  a  ransom  of  100,000  pounds  sterling. 

Near  the  ancient  wall,  built  of  earth  by  Adrian,  of  stone  by  Severus, 
and  of  bricks  by  Aetius,  to  restrain  the  Picts,  flows  the  river  Tyne,  upon 
'         I  which  stands  Neivcastle,  peopled  with  35,000  souls,  without 
'  numbering  the  12,000  inhabitants  of  Gateshead,  a  suburb  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  belonging  to  the  county  of  Durham.     The  name  of 
Newcastle  was  given  to  this  city,  when  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  built  a  fortress  here  against  the  Scotch.     Before  that  tir»c  it 
was  called   Monkcester,  from  being  full  of  convents:  still  more  anciently 
it  was  named  Gabro  Gentum.     Here  is  a  stone  bridge  of  nine  elliptical 
arches  of  the  size  of  those  of  London  bridge:  all  the  beauty  of  this  struc- 
ture however,  is  hidden  by  the  two  rows  of  houses  upon  it.     From  New- 
castle most  of  the  vessels  are  despatched  which  supply  London  with  coal. 
I       The  Picts'  wall  passes  close  to  Carlisle,  a  town  at  the  conflu- 
'  ence  of  the  Eden  and  Calder.     The  name  of  this  town  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  Saxon  words  Caer  Lyall,  meaning  the  town  near  the  wall. 
According  to  some  authors,  it  was  founded  by  a  king  Luil,  long  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  who  named  it  Luguvallum.     In  the  seventh 
century  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  and 
I  ditch.     It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the 
'  ancient  territory  of  the  Cumbri.     Of  the  works  which  defend- 
ed it  when  Scotland  and  England  belonged  to  different  crowns,  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  castle  in  good  preparation,  containing  a  powder  maga- 
zine and  an  arsenal  for  equipping  10,000  men.     The  unfortunate  Mary 
Stewart  was  imprisoned  in  this  fortress  in  1568.     The  spot  of  her  peram- 
bulations is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  lady^s  walk.     Carlisle  is  well 
built,  and  its  communication  with  the  Solway  Frith  assures  it  a  consider- 
able commerce. 

Taking  leave  of  this  place,  we  might  visit  Long  Meg  and  her  daughters, 
a  fine  druidical  monument  consisting  of  a  large  circle  of  enormous  rough 
stones;  but  we  shall  prefer,  after  the  example  of  the  travellers  who  are 
drawn  to  this  quarter  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  turning  our  steps  a 
couple  of  leagues  from  the  little  town  of  Cockermouth  to  Skiddaw,  a  moun- 
tain which  rises  3,022  feet  above  the  surface  of  a  beautiful  lake.  Near 
the  summit  many  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  their  nests. 
Drrwont  t  Not  far  from  this  mountain  is  Berwent  Water,  the  most  ro- 
watcr.  1  jYiantic  lake  in  the  county:  it  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  one 

in  breadth:  the  approach  to  it  is  embellished  by  the  celebrated  cataract  of 
Lowdore.  On  the  right  bank  of  ihe.  Derwent  which  rises  in  this  lake,  is 
the  Carrock,  a  mountain  less  high  than  the  preceding:  it  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  horrible  precipices  and  clefts,  of  a  depth  unfathomable  to  the  eye: 
at  the  base  of  this  mountain  is  the  Black  Hole,  a  narrow  pit,  320  feet  deep. 
"  According  to  the  chronological  tables  of  John  Blair. 
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These  mountains  and  pits  give  a  coldness  and  humidity  to  the  air  of 
Cumberland,  but  do  not  injure  its  healthiness:  examples  of  longevity  are 
no  less  frequent  than  in  the  other  counties,  although  this  is  one  of  the  least 
populous:  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  as  a  third  part 
of  the  land  remains  uncultivated.     It  abounds  in  mines  of  lead,  coal,  and 
plumbago,  or  black  lead,  of  such  a  superiority  over  that  of  the  continent, 
that  the  English  crayons  owe  their  reputation  to  this  alone.     This  mine- 
ral is  found  in  such  plenty,  that  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  only  in  limited 
quantities  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price.     The  Isle  of  Man^  ten  ■ 
leagues  from  the  coast,  belongs  to  this  county:   it  has  a  popu-  ' 
lation  of  40,000,  souls,  of  which  2800  families  are  employed  in  commerce 
and  manufactures.     Its  chief  ports  are  those  of  Ramsay^  which  is  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  contain  a  large  fleetj  Douglas^  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants; 
and  the  capital,  Cassleiown,  which  is  difficult  of  access. 

The  little  county  of  Westmoreland,  which,  in  the  north,  bor-  i  west- 
ders  upon  Cumberland,  is  a  territory  composed  of  lofty  moun-  '  '^lo'eiand, 
tains,  naked  hills,   and  dark  bogs  denominated  fells:  it  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivers,  brooks  and  ponds.     The  lake  of  Winandermere^  fifteen 
miles  long  and  two  miles  broad,  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom:  it  sepa- 
rates this  county  from  Lancashire,  and  is  famous  for  an  excellent  fish  call- 
ed char,  which  is  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  Westmoreland.     In  this  county 
are  a  large  number  of  narrow  valleys  affording  pasturage,  divided  by  bar- 
ren mountains.     The  most  fertile  spots  are  found  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
watered  by  the  rivers:  the  grass  is  here  used  to  feed  the  cattle  brought 
from  Scotland:  fine  cows,  highly  esteemed  for  their  milk,  supply  London 
with  excellent  butter  from  these  parts:  the  geese  which  feed  on  the  marshy 
spots,  and  the  swine  raised  on  the  mountains,  which  afford  excellent  ba- 
con, are  the  principal  riches  of  this  district.      Metals  are  scarce,  or  lie  so 
deep  as  to  hinder  their  being  wrought  with  profit.      Coal  rarely  occurs 
here,  but  the  soil  affords  slate,   chalk,  marble  and  freestone  of  a  good 
quality.     Such  are  the  slight  advantages  possessed  by  this  county,  where 
we  shall  find  but  two  towns  to  visit.    Âpplehy,  a  Roman  station  i  *    ,  ^ 
called  Aballaba,  the  chief  town,  but  otherwise  of  no  importance,  '     ^^^  ^" 
SLnd  Kendal ov  Kirby-Kendalj  a  town  of  9,000  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures  ever  since  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Lancashire,  ov  the  county  of  Lancaster.  \s  divided  from  York-  i  ^ 
shire  by  a  range  of  mountains  sufficiently  important  to  acquire  ' 
the  name  of  the  backbone  of  England.     This  county  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Mersey,   a  river  visited  annually  by  immense 
shoals  of  smelts,  renowned  for  their  size  and  flavour.     The  mountainous 
ridge  above  mentioned,  shelters  this  county  from  the  easterly  winds,  and 
the  accidents  which  they  occasion:   but  at  the  same  time  in  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  clouds  from  the  west,  it  causes   a  greater  quantity  of 
rain  to  fall  here  than  in  any  other  part:  this,  however,  does  not  injure  the 
salubrity  of  the  air.      One  of  the  effects  of  this  humidity  is  a  diminished 
production  of  grain:   oats  alone  succeed  well:   though  potatoes  are  raised 
in  sufficient  plenty  for  exportation.      In  many  parts  are  excellent  grazing 
lands,  and  the  cheese  manufactured  here,  enjoys  a  reputation  equal  to  that 
of  Cheshire.     Furness,  sl  sort  of  island  formed  by  the  sea  and  two  rivers, 
is  a  wild  and  rugged  tract,  abounding  in  iron  and  covered  with  wood.     It 
contains  a  considerable  lake,  called  Coniston  Mere.     Though  lying  far  to 
the  north,  this  tract  is  pretty  fertile:  the  long  and  narrow  isle  of   Walney 
serves  it  as  a  rampart  against  the  waves  of  the  Irish  sea.     The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Lancaster  is  a  collection  of  beautiful  fields;  the  re- 
gion of  the  south-west  is  a  tract  of  vast  fens  called  mosses,  impassable  in 
the  wet  season  and  abounding  with  a  greasy  black  mud. 
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Industry  of  i  This  coutity,  so  little  favoured  by  nature,  is  placed  by  its 
the  county.  I  industry,  above  all  the  others:  a  few  local  advantages  have  suf- 
ficed to  raise  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity:  fire  and  water  have 
been  made  instruments  of  immense  power:  the  woods  of  the  district  have 
been  employed  to  transform  the  iron  to  steel:  the  enormous  beds  of  coal, 
particularly  ip  the  central  and  southern  parts,  keep  in  motion  those  great 
instruments  of  modern  industry,  the  steam  engines,  applied  to  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds.  Wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  take  all  manner  of  new  forms  under  the  hands  of  the  artificer: 
and,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  forming  a  com- 
munication between  Hull  and  Liverpool,  and  joining  the  Severn  to  the 
Thames,  an  immense  exportation  affords  a  living  to  the  labouring  ranks, 
and  occasions  a  general  activity  among  alKclasses. 
,  .  ^.  T       The  population  of  Lancashire  is  stamped  with  a  peculiar 

Inhabitants.  ,  «^i:-  ^  iirni  iii- 

*  character:  this  county  is  the  abode  ot  all  the  wealth  and  mise- 
ry of  manufacturing  countries.  The  chief  food  of  the  lower  classes,  espe- 
cially toward  the  northern  and  eastern  limits,  consists  of  small  thin  oat- 
meal biscuits,  baked  without  leaven.  The  men  have  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  stature  or  physiognomy,  but  the  beauty  of  the  women  has  long 
been  proverbial;  their  enchanting  figures,  their  grace  and  desire  of  pleas- 
ing, formerly  a  little  tinged  with  coquetry,  gained  them  the  appellation 
among  the  rest  of  the  English,  of  the  Lancashire  witches. 
-        ,  I      Lancaster  is  near  the  canal  to  which  it  e:ives  its  name,  and 

'  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loyne,  a  river 
whose  waters  heap  up  such  a  multitude  of  sand-banks  at  its  mouth,  that 
vessels  larger  than  250  tons  cannot  go  up  to  the  city,  but  land  their  car- 
goes two  leagues  below.  The  city  has  a  fine  quay  bordered  by  stores:  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  houses  of  stone,  roofed  with  slate.  At  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  is  a  singular  cavern,  called  Dunald  mill  hole:  a 
stream  which  turns  a  mill  falls  immediately  afterwards  over  several  beau- 
tiful cascades  into  this  cavern,  which  it  traverses  for  three  quarters  of  a 
league,  and  reappears  at  Carnford.  In  a  course  of  sixteen  leagues,  which 
we  must  pass  in  going  from  Lancaster  to  Manchester,  there  is  no  town 
,,     ,  ,  comparable  in  importance  to  either  of  these.     Manchester  is, 

'  next  to  London,  the  most  populous,  and  greatest  manufactur- 
ing city  in  the  United  Kingdom:  it  is  the  centre  of  a  manufacture  whose 
products  are  despatched  toward  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  spec- 
tator is  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  immense  magazines 
of  goods  destined  for  so  many  different  countries:  the  whole  world  seems 
tributary  to  this  industrious  city:  but  a  subject  of  no  less  astonishment  is 
the  sad  contrast  of  the  misery  of  the  artisans  and  the  wealth  of  their  em- 
ployers. Here  are  manufactured  muslins,  dimities,  calicoes,  shirtings, 
cambrics,  ginghams,  velvets,  and  other  cotton  stuff's,  which  consume  on  an 
average  160,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  annually.  Here  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  silk,  hats,  chemical  preparations,  and  the  city  is  surrounded  with 
foundries  and  other  establishments."  The  prosperity  of  Manchester  is  in 
part  owing  to  its  situation  between  two  canals  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell, 
the  waters  of  which  stream  are  excellent  for  dying.  The  city  occupies 
the  locality  of  a  Roman  station,  called  Mancunium  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus. Within  its  limits  are  contained  22,160  houses,  forming  600  well 
paved  streets,  lighted  by  300  gas  lamps:  its  population  is  over  134,000:  it 
contains  many  literary  and  benevolent  institutions,  a  theatre,  a  ball-room 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  1200  persons,  and  a  library  hardly  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  city,  as  it  comprises  but  20,000  volumes. 

,       At  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  is  Liverpool,  the  second  com- 

'  mercial  city  of  the  kingdom,  receiving  annually  in  its  port 

•  Capper.     Topographical  Dictionary. 
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30,000  vessels:  this  is  estimated  at  the  twelfth  part  of  all  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  commerce  here  is  thought  equal  to  a  fourth  of 
all  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  sixth  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of 
England,  and  one-half  that  of  London. p  The  city  stretches  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  and  covers  a  space  of  a  league  in  length,  and  one-third 
of  a  league  in  breadth:  on  the  west  are  docks  and  stores  of  immense  ex- 
tent, which  furnish  constant  occupation  for  3000  workmen.  The  new 
quarters  of  the  city  are  spacious,  airy,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
but  in  the  ancient  quarter  the  streets  are  narrow.  The  largest  of  the  docks 
will  contain  one  hundred  ships  afloat:  some  are  dry  docks  for  repairing 
vessels,  by  all  which  this  port  is  rendered  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
safe  in  the  world.  At  spring  tides  the  sea  rises  twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  allowing  the  largest  ships  to  come  up  to  the  city, 
■which  is  entirely  open  and  unfortified.  Liverpool,  besides  its  fabrications 
of  every  thing  for  naval  purposes,  possesses  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
soap, and  sugar, with  breweries, foundries,  8cc.  The  charitable  institutions 
here  are  numerous  and  well  endowed.  Here  is  a  lyceum  and  an  athe- 
naeum, each  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  a  royal  institution  where 
public  lectures  are  delivered,  and  instruction  given  in  the  belles  lettres 
and  mathematics:  to  this  institution  belong  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  a  botanical  garden  considered  the  first  in  the  kingdom. 

Crossing  the  Mersey,  we  arrive  in  Cheshire^  a  territory  famous  ■ 
for  its  salt  works,  its  cheese,  and  its  agriculture.  The  salt  is  ' 
dug  from  mines,  and  extracted  from  the  water  of  springs  by  boiling.  The 
manufacture  of  cheese  produces  annually  7.28,000,000,  one  quarter  of 
which  is  exported.  More  calves  are  raised  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England:  the  soil  also  produces  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  and  coal.  There  is 
a  very  advantageous  internal  navigation  through  the  medium  of  several 
canals.  This  county  is  formed  from  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Corna" 
vini;  the  Romans  have  left  behind  them  in  this  quarter,  roads,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  antiquities.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  the  district 
into  a  county  palatine  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  who  reigned 
over  it  with  absolute  power:  his  descendants  enjoyed  this  authority  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  Since  the  time  of  Edward  IH.  the  king's  eldest 
son  has  possessed,  in  addition  to  his  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  that  of 
Count  of  Chester. 

Chester  is  the  most  important  place,  and  the  centre  of  the  . 
administration  of  justice.     This  city  is  watered  by  the  Dee,  ' 
which,  under  the  Roman  government,  gave  it  the  name  of  Leva:  at  a 
later  period  it  received  the  name  of  Caer  Leon.     It  is  an  old  town,  with 
the  four  principal  streets  built  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a 
porch  before  every  door:  most  of  the  houses  are  of  woodf  but  the  suburbs 
are  handsomer  than  the  city.     By  means  of  a  canal  called  New  River,  it 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  small  port,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons.     Chester  contains  nine  churches,  including  the  cathe- 
dral, several  dissenting  chapels,  two  public  libraries,  a  number  of  hospi- 
tals  and  schools   well  endowed.     To   the  philanthropy  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Grosvenor,  it  is  indebted  for  a  school  for  four  hundred  boys, 
and  another  for  the  same  number  of  girls.     The  Chester  canal  t 
extends  to  Nantwich,  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  »  '^^^^' 

a  large  trade  in  cheese  and  salt.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  salt  mine,  which 
has  been  worked  above  a  century;  except  in  size,  it  much  resembles  that 
of  Wieliczka:  the  glare  of  the  lamps  among  the  piles  and  arches  of  this 
subterranean  region;  produces  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  church  illu- 
minated by  a  thousand  torches. 

p  Capper.    Topographical  Dictionary, 
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.  Quitting  Cheshire  {ov  Derbyshire,  we  are  struck  with  the  ap- 
er  ysurc.  |  pg^j,^,^ç.g  ^f  jjjgji  Peak,  a  group  of  small  mountains,  surmount- 
ed by  a  larger  one:  this  region  is  considered  the  most  interesting  in  all 
England  for  its  romantic  scenery,  frightful  caverns,  beautiful  cascades, 
and  the  variety  of  its  landscape.  These  mountains  give  rise  to  the  Der- 
wcnt,  a  river  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  and  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  three  others  of  this  name  in  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Durham,  and  Cumberland.  There  are  few  mineralogical 
collections  without  some  beautiful  crystals  of  carbonate  and  fluate  of  lime, 
or  specimens  of  alabaster  and  black  lead  from  Derbyshire:  the  mines  of 
this  metal  have  long  been  abandoned,  but  coal  and  marble  are  still  abun- 
dant: the  marble,  especially  that  which  is  wrought  at  the  village  of  Ash- 
ford,  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  In  this  county  are  mi- 
neral springs  to  the  number  of  eighty-six:  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Kittlestone.  The  land  in  the  south  and  east,  of- 
fers many  excellent  grazing  tracts  and  fertile  fields,  which  send  to  London 
annually  more  than  4,875,000  pounds  of  cheese.  A  great  deal  of  barley  is 
also  raised,  and  malt  and  ale  to  a  large  amount  are  exported.  This 
district  also  possesses  flourishing  manufactories  of  cotton,  woollen  and 
silk. 

.  On  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as 
^^  ^'  '  the  Trent,  stands  Derby,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  plain,  tra- 
versed by  the  Derby  canal.  This  city  is  said  to  be  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity: it  was  a  royal  borough  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  that 
is,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  houses  here  are  well 
built,  and  a  number  of  silk  manufactories  give  it  a  considerable  import- 
ance. These  manufactories  employ  a  machine  which  was  brought  in 
model  from  Italy,  but  perfected  in  England:  in  this  a  single  wheel  sets  in 
motion  100,000  pieces  of  machinery  which  may  each  be  separately  stop- 
ped: the  wheel  makes  three  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  in  this  short 
space  of  time  240,600  yards  of  silk  thread  are  spun.  Derby  has  also 
large  manufactures  of  porcelain,  equal  to  that  of  China  in  the  beauty  of 
its  material  and  the  splendour  of  colouring.  The  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  these  two  great  manufacturing  branches,  and  in  working 
marble  and  various  metals,  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  14,000. 

J  Descending  the  Trent  as  we  leave  Derbyshire,  we  come  to 
otmgiam.  |  ^7-^///^o-/ii2772,  the  chief  town  of  a  shire  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  This  city,  which  is  also  a  county  by  itself,  stands  on  the  slope  of 
a  rocky  eminence,  overlooking  a  wide  extent  of  meadow.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  commodious,  and  the  market  square-  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  in  England:  on  one  side  of  it  stands  the  Exchange,  an  elegant 
building  of  five  stories.  Nottingham  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  worsted  stockings,  twilled  silk, 
shawls  and  coarse  pottery.  The  Trent,  the  Mersey,  and  numerous  canals 
Nottingham-  i  traversing  Nottinghamshire,  facilitate  the  exportation  of  these 
eiiire.  I  manufactures,  which  are  despatched  to  the  West  Indies  and 

the  American  continent.  The  Trent,  which  may  be  called  the  great  or- 
nament of  Nottinghamshire,  fertilizes  an  immense  extent  of  fields  and 
meadows  from  north  and  soutli.  Carrots  are  cultivated  in  the  spots  which 
have  been  cleared  of  woods,  and  these,  with  barley  and  hops,  which  sup- 
ply a  great  number  of  breweries,  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  of 
this  territory. 

We  penetrate  to  the  centre  oï  Leicestershire  vf\\\\o\xt  meeting 
any  town  comparable  in  size  to  the  capital,  Leicester,  a  town 
containing  6,000  houses.  At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion 
it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Corilani  :  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  designates 
it  by  the  name  of  Uatœ,  and  Ptolemy  calls  it  Jlkage.  A  Roman  way  crosses 
it,  and  many  remains  of  antiquity  prove  it  to  have  been  once  an  important 


JiGirfisler- 

Bhiro. 

Leicester. 
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military  station.  The  river  Soar  waters  the  city,  and  carries  the  machine- 
ry of  a  great  number  of  stocking  manufactories,  which  employ  in  this 
place  more  than  8,000  persons.  About  forty  years  since  a  mineral  spring 
was  discovered  here,  the  beneficial  qualities  of  which  have  been  displayed 
in  cutaneous  diseases  and  obstructions. 

The  soil  of  Leicestershire  is  generally  hard,  and  the  surface  unequal 
and  hilly:  the  best  lands  are  the  plateaus,  and  the  worst,  being  too  clayey, 
are  in  the  valleys.  The  most  elevated  region,  called  Charnwood  forest^ 
gives  rise  to  six  rivers,  which  falling  into  the  Trent,  may  be  considered 
the  centre  of  a  great  system  of  internal  navigation,  which  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  rendered  so  effective  in  bringing  forward  the  agriculture 
and  industry  of  Great  Britain.  Three  lines  of  water  communication  by 
canals  unite  with  these  navigable  streams,  and  open  an  intercourse  between 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  and  the  seas 
which  wash  it  from  east  to  west.  We  must  not  take  leave  of  this  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  county,  without  subjoining  that  it  produces  a  fine 
breed  of  black  horses  in  high  esteem  for  draught,  valuable  horned  cattle, 
and  a  race  of  sheep,  whose  wool  equals  in  beauty  any  produced  in  Great 
Britain. 

Whoever  wishes  to  have  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  feudality,  still 
lingering  in  many  parts  of  the  English  government,  let  him  visit  the  little 
town  of  Oakham^  divided  into  two  parishes  or  manors,  called  •  „ 

Lord's  Hold  and  Bean's  Hold.     The  first  manor  belongs  to  the  ' 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  who   every  year  holds  a  court,  to  which   the  inhabi- 
tants resort  to  pay  homage  to  their  lord,  and  elect  parish  officers:  the  lat- 
ter manor  pertains  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  whose  court  is  held  tricn- 
nially.     Oakham  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  Rutlandshire,  X.\\Q   smallest  county  in   England.     The  •  ^ 
name  oï  Rutland  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Red  Land,  which  ' 
the  colour  of  the  soil  in  this  part  might  have  suggested.     The  finest  seed 
wheat  of  the  kingdom  is  raised  here. 

This  small  territory  joins  upon  Northamptonshire,  a  county  i  Nonhampion- 
enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  and  '  ^^"■^• 
pleasantest  parts  of  England.  During  the  season  of  fine  weather,  this  dis- 
trict becomes  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  wealthy  families,  and 
country  seats  and  villas  are  to  be  seen  at  every  step.  The  rich  landholders 
here  possess  the  means  of  gratifying  their  passion  for  the  chase,  in  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  forests  about  Rockingham  in  the  north,  and  Salcey 
and  Whittlebury,  in  the  south:  these  woods  still  afford  a  shelter  to  the  wild 
cat,  the  most  ferocious  animal  of  the  kingdom.  The  agricultural  products 
of  Northamptonshire  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  other  counties;  but 
the  horned  cattle  and  black  horses  of  this  territory  are  of  an  extraordinary 
size.     The   towns  here  are  of  small  importance,  but  Pcterbo-  •  „     . 

T  1       Ï    /»     T        .        p      1        TIT  •  ,  ,1  Peterborough. 

rough,  on  the  left  bank  oi   the  JSen,  contains  an  elegant  cathe-  ' 
dral,  and  5,000  inhabitants:  this  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Paley.     North- 
ampton, on   the  same  river,  fourteen  leagues  above   Peterbo-  ■  Northamp. 
rough,  is  the   shire  town:  its   streets  are  handsome,  and  the  '  '^"• 
houses  elegantly  built.     There  is  a  great  market  for  horses  at  different 
times  of  the  year  held  in  this  place.     The  neighbourhood  of  Northampton 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  rival  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
in  which  the  Lancastrian  forces  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  king  Henry  VI. 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

The  small  territory  of  Huntingdonshire,  was  in  former  times  i  nnmingdon- 
renowned  for  its  forests  filled  with  game:"*  the  tracts  on  the  '  *''"'^- 
south  and  west  of  the  Ouse  are  still  covered  with  groves,  separated  by 
fields,  which  give  the  most  agreeable  variety  to  the  landscape:  the  banks 

•»  Its  name  is  a  sufficient  proof.     Hunting  Dotons. 
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of  the  river  are  fringed  with  meadows:  morasses  occupy  the  whole  north- 
ern part,  though  some  spots  have  been  converted  into  rich  pasture  land. 
The  undrained  portions  ibrm,  along  with  a  lake  two  leagues  in  length  and 
one  in  breadth,  called  Whittlesea  Mere,  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  moisture  here  imparted  to  the  air  renders  this  neighbourhood 
unhealthy,  particularly  to  strangers.  This  county,  which  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  manufactories,  and  furnishes  no  other  products  than  grass,  corn, 
„     .    ,       ,  and  the  fish  of  its  ponds,  has  for  its  chief  town  Huniinsdon»  a 

Huntingdon.    I  i,i  ••  c  •        ^  •,  /»i 

'  small  place,  consisting  oi   a  single   street,   with  a  tew  lanes 
crossing  it:  the  town,  however,  is  neat  and  well  lighted. 

I  ^^^  take  leave  of  this  county,  which,  as  well  as  BedfordsJnre, 
•  its  southern  boundary,was  formerlypeopled  by  the  Oa/iewc/i/«ni, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Cassii,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  to 
declare  their  submission  to  the  Romans.  These  last,  and  more  lately,  the 
Saxons  and  Normans,  have  left  in  Bedfordshire  the  traces  of  their  domi- 
nion: the  hamlet  of  Sandys,  near  Potton,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Magio- 
vinum  of  Antonine.  Near  Bradford  Magna  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre:  a  Roman  way,  called  Ickenild  street,  traverses  the  county, 
and  passes  by  the  little  town  of  Dunstable,  known  for  its  manufacture  of 
straw  hats:  another  crosses  this  way  to  the  north  of  the  town;  a  third 
«  ,^  .       I  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  extends  towards  iVei6'»or/  Pagnell.     The 

Bedford.  ,  •  •      r>    ir      ,    •        ^  p    ,  •        ,      r^ 

'  shire  town  is  Bedford,  in  the  centre  ot  the  county:  in  the  Saxon 
chronicles  it  is  called  Bedicanford,  and  its  antiquity  is  established  by  the 
testimony  of  an  elegant  stone  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  The  most  remark- 
able objects  in  Bedford  are  its  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  In 
1556,  Sir  William  Harper,  an  alderman  of  London,  founded  here  a  public 
school,  and  endowed  it  with  thirteen  acres  of  land,  the  present  annual  in- 
come of  which  is  nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars:  this  sum  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  divers  benevolent  institutions,  and  to  the  portioning  of 
forty  young  women. 

. .      I       The  castle  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  is  seated  on  a  rock,  over- 
Warwick.      I  ,      ,  •  ,  .  «•     ,  •  ,  ,     .  ,      i  i 

'  looking  the  city  oi  this  name:  the  castle  is  approached  by  a 

winding  path  hewed  out  of  the  rock:  this  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
the  middle  age.    The  city,  which  is  approached  by  four  other  roads,  like- 
wise cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  employs 
a  great  number  of  hands  in  combing  and  spinning  wool,  and  making  stock- 
ings.    It  is  washed  by  the  Avon,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 
.  Four  leagues  to  the  north-east,  the  ancient  town  of  Coventry, 
'  containing  twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants, has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  ribands  and  clocks.     But  the  most  important  city  in  War- 
wickshire,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  represented  in  parliament,  is 
1  Birmingham.     The  population  of  this  city,  with  its  suburbs,  is 
'  about  one  hundred  thousand.    Its  manufactures  of  arms,  sheet 
iron,  hardware,  and  jewellery,  are  immense.    Here  is  the  grand  machinery 
of  Watt,  the  inventor  of  steam  engines;  it  employs  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  turns  out  every  week  fifteen  hundred  muskets:  a  single  machine  for 
coining  money  strikes  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pieces  in  an  hour.     A  mo- 
nument is  erecting  in  the  city  to  the  memory  of  this  celebrated  mechani- 
cian. 

Warwick-  i  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  county  is  the  number  of 
*^"^'  '  its  canals,  by  which  it  enjoys  a  communication  with  every  part 

of  the  kingdom.  The  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  and  all  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  territory,  was  formerly  one  great  forest;  this  is  now  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  and  fields  and  meadows  occupy  its  place,  but  heaths 
and  morasses  occur  here  and  there:  The  country  produces  excellent  cheese. 
South  of  Warwick  is  a  region  called  the  Feldon,  which  is  productive  in 
corn.  Between  the  Avon  and  the  little  river  Learn,  one  of  its  branches, 
wc  may  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Heath  of  Dunsmore,  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
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of  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  Goliah  of  England.  Near  the  frontier  of  Oxford- 
shire, is  the  low  plateau  of  Edgehill,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  in 
1642,  between  the  royal  and  parliamentary  armies. 

In  Staffordshire,  the  Trent  waters  also  several  fertile  tracts:  to.-  , , . 
,  .•*^,  '    p    ,  .        .  ,        ,         1       •   ,  1  1-1        Staffordshire, 

the  varied  course  ot  this  river,  bordered  with  gardens  and  vil-  * 

las,  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  charming  landscape  which  its  banks 
present  to  the  view  in  Leicestershire.     The  country  traversed  by  it  is  fur- 
rowed by  canals,  and  the  theatre  of  a  multifarious  industry,  fashioning 
metals  into  every  variety  of  shape,  and  transforming  clay  into  pottery  and 
china  of  high  value.     Upon  the  Lyne,  a  branch  of  the  Trent,  we  descry  at 
a  distance  the  lofty  square  tower  of  the  church  of  Newcastle,  . 
and  perhaps  may  hear  its  chime  of  eight  bells.     Six  leagues  ' 
toward  the  south  is  Stafford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sow,  car-  ,      c.   ^^  ^ 
rymg  on  a  great   trade  in  cloths,   leather,  and  shoes,      i  his  ' 
county  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Cornavini,  who  fell  under  the  Roman 
subjection.     The  remains  of  several  camps  of  the  conquerors  are  still  to 
be  seen.     The  Romans  had  in  these  parts  four  military  stations:    two 
leagues  from  Stafford,  Mediolanum  is  now  the  little  village  of  Knightley: 
the  village  of  Wrottesley  was  formerly  Uriconium:  this  last  is  situated  near 
Wolverhampton,  a  town  with  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  famous  for 
its  japan,  and  manufactures  of  tin,  iron,  and  copper.     The  hamlet  of  Bav" 
beacon  was  once  a  place  o{  importance,  called  Etocetum:  at  a  short  distance 
from  this  stood  Uracona,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  . 
Litchfield.     This  town  has  a  population  of  five  thousand  souls,  ' 
and  is  a  bishop's  see:  it  contains  one  of  the  most  superb  churches  in  the 
kingdom,  where  may  be  seen  the  tombs  of  Addison,  Johnson,  Garrick, 
and  Anna  Seward,  with  their  epitaphs  by  Walter  Scott.    These  celebrated 
individuals,  whose  ashes  repose  by  the  side  of  the  remains  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague,  known  for  her  interesting  letters  from  Constantinople,  and  for 
having  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  into  this  place,  were  all 
natives  of  Litchfield: 

The  stream  of  the  Severn  and  numerous  canals,  which  ought  not  to  have 
thrown  the  neighbouring  roads  into  neglect,  give  an  immense  activity  to 
the  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen,  and  the  operation  of  the 
mines  of  Shropshire  or  Salop.     Lead  was  obtained  here  by  the  , 
Romans,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  rich  veins  of  ' 
it  still  exist.     The  collieries  in  this  county  produce  annually  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  tons.     The  manufactories  contain  one  hundred  and 
eighty  steam  engines,  and  employ  six  thousand  workmen.     There  is  not 
a  village  that  does  not  contain  some  manufactory.     At  the  village  of  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  the  Severn  flows  under  an  iron  bridge,  forming  a  single  arch 
one  hundred  feet  in  span.     At  Wellington,  a  town  of  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants, the  Gothic  church  is  supported  by  cast  iron  pillars.    These  two 
towns  rival  each  other  in  the  importance  of  their  [foundries.     The  chief 
town  of  the  county  is  Shrewsbury,  which  has  two  fine  bridges  • 
over  the  Severn,  and  is  an  elegant  place,  built  by  the  Britons  • 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town,  named  Uriconium:  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  statue  of  Lord  Hill,  upon  a  stone  column.      Some  distance  from 
this  monument,  an  elegant  promenade  occupies  a  wide  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  town  and  the  river.     Shrewsbury,  moreover,  is  famous  for  its 
cakes  and  salt  pork. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  might  j  w^orcester- 
induce  us  to  follow  its  course  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  »  ^^^'^^• 
Worcestershire,  but  the  charming  vallies,  verdant  hills,  and  flowery  fields 
of  this  region,  and  the  gardens  which  supply  the  neighbouring  towns  with 
vegetables,  are  not  objects  of   sufficient  importance  to   detain  us.     We 
must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  two  most  important  towns  in  the  coun- 
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Kiddermin-  i  ty,  Kidderminster,  upon  the  Stour,  in  the  midst  of  a  territory 
^^^^'  '  surrounded  by  canals,  has  in  its  neighbourhood  several  mine- 

ral springs.  The  manufactures  of  this  place  are  very  flourishing:  that  of 
carpets  occupies  more  than  one  thousand  looms,  and  that  of  silk  more 
than  seven  hundred.  One-third  of  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  are  thus  employed.  On  a  canal  joining  the  Severn,  we  meet 
with  the  small  town  of  Droitivich,  producing  annually  salt  to  the  value  of 
more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.     Continuing  to  descend 

I  the  river,  we  pass  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  and  arrive  at  Wor- 

'  cester,  built  upon  an  eminence  which  affords  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  beautiful  fields  in  the  vicinity.  The  cathedral  at  this  place,  finished 
in  1374,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  of  rich  architecture,  five  hundred  feet  in 
length:  among  the  monuments  it  contains  may  be  remarked  the  tomb  of 
king  John.  This-capital  suffered  much  during  the  bloody  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster;  but  the  most  remarkable  scene  that  passed  under  its  walls 
was  the  famous  battle  between  Cromv/ell  and  the  Scotch,  in  which  these 
last  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  killed,  and  eight  thou- 
sand prisoners,  who  were  nearly  all  sold  for  slaves  in  America. 
Hereford-  I  ^^  Dorsetshire  is  the  garden  of  England,  Herefordshire 
shire.  "  must  be  Called  its  orchard:  the  fruits  of  this  county  have  been 

celebrated  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Large  quantities  of  cider  and 
perry  are  exported:  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants: 
cheese,  barley,  kitchen  stuff,  and  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  give  an  importance, 

I  no  less  for  their  abundance  than  quality,  to  the  productions  of 

'  this  territory.  Hereford,  the  chief  town,  is  watered  by  the  Wye, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  According  to  some  writers,  the  name 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Silures,  who  dwelt  here  before  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, was  Ersinna.  Others  imagine  that  it  was  built  upon  the  site  oï  Ari- 
conium,  mentioned  by  Antonine,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Besides  these  conjectures,  there  are  many  tending  to  show  that 
the  name  of  Hereford,  derived  from  the  Saxon,  signifies  the  ford  of  an 
army,  and  that  this  name  was  applied  by  the  Saxons,  in  crossing  the  river, 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  fled  into  Wales.  Hereford 
began  to  flourish  about  the  year  825,  when  Misfred,  king  of  Mercia,  built 
here  a  church  in  memory  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  wife  of  king  Offa,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  seduce  her  daughter.  A  short  time  afterwards,  this  church  took  the 
rank  of  a  cathedral:  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  demolished  by 
the  Welsh  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  built  a  third  time 
by  its  bishop,  on  the  model  of  the  church  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  clean:  it  has  some  inconsiderable  manufactures  of  gloves, 
hats,  and  flannels. 

Monmouth-  T  Descending  the  Wye,  we  arrive  in  Monmoulhshire,  a  territory 
shire.  i  where  the  people  still  speak  the  Welsh  language,  and  which 

I  was  not  erected   into   a  county  till   the  reign  of  Charles  H. 

•  Monmouth  is  the  clnef  town,  and  has  large  manufactures  of 
sheet-iron  and  tin.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tan,  which  is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  oaks  brought  by  the  river 

Î  ^"^  canals,  from  the  forests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
^^  ^  '  ^  Near  the  embouchure  of  the  Wye,  the  little  town  of  Chepstow 
is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce:  its  harbour  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing ships  of  seven  hundred  tons,  but  lies  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
tides,  which  rise  often  thirty  and  even  sixty  feet  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
injure  the  cast  iron  bridge  upon  the  river.  Within  the  town  is  a  well  of 
fresh  water,  which  sinks  at  high,  and  falls  at  low  tide.  Another  curiosity 
shown  to  strangers  who  visit  Chepstow,  is  at  the  castle  where  may  be  seen 
the  tower  of  Harry  Martin,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  who  died  here 
in  1680,  after  an  imprisonment  by  order  of  Charles  H.     The  bridge  of 
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this  town,  the  manufactures  of  the  district,  and  a  great  nuiftberioLfbtin''-'  • 
dries  long  established,  prove  that  this  county  is  well  provia^d^^j^Xtiv>iiiine,s 
and  collieries:  these  in  fact  are  the  chief  sources  of  its  industry»  alt h« ugh  I 
a  few  parishes  have  some  manufactures  of  woollen.     A  number-oT  éanals 
skilfully  directed,  serve  to  transport  merchandise  and  extend  commercTal 
speculation. 

Hardly  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  England, the  principality  of*  Principality 
Wales  is  nevertheless  divided  into  twelve  counties.     We  shall  '  of  Waiee. 
avoid    the  monotony  into  which   a  description   of  each   separate  county 
would  lead  us,  and  shall  proceed  to  adopt  only  the  geographical  division 
which  portions  this  country  into  two  regions,  North  and  South  Wales, 
The  great  number  of  mountains  which  diversify  its  surface,  have  gained 
it  the  name  of  Little  Switzerland.     It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  loftiness  of  their  summits  this  resemblance  can  be  traced 
with  the  country  of  the  Alps,  but  in  their  steep,  rough,  and  perpendicular 
sides,  the  depth  of  their  narrow  valleys,  the  small  but  limpid  lakes  which 
occur  at  every  step,  the  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams  which  now 
are  precipitated  in  cascades,  and  now  roll  their  waters  slowly  through 
the  meadows,  the  damp  fogs  which  rise  from  the  surface  of  these  waters 
and  often  hang  about  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  snow 
which  frequently  continues  upon  the  heights  till  the  end  of  spring:  all 
which    give   to    these    mountains,   notwithstanding  their   inconsiderable 
height,  which  docs  not  rise  above  3,600  feet,  an  appearance  resembling 
those  lordly  eminences  mounting  up  to  the  clouds  and  bearing  on  their 
heads  eternal  snows.     This  country  offers  a  continual  succession  of  ro- 
mantic landscapes  and  scenes  of  savage  wildness.     In  the  southern  part, 
Cader  Idris,  one  of  the  highest  mountains,  offers  to  the  research  of  the 
botanist  a  great  variety  of  alpine  plants.     In   the  north,  the  mountains 
gradually  decline  in  height,  but  fine  prospects   are  proportionally  multi- 
plied.    The  northern  division  is  less  fertile  and  populous  than  the  south- 
ern.    Here  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  sufficient  for  the  sober  life  of 
the  inhabitants.     In   the  centre,  the  atmosphere  has  all  the  sharpness  of 
an  elevated  region:  near  the  sea,  which  washes  this  country  on  the  north, 
west  and  south,  the  climate  is  mild  but  damp.     Nothing,  however,  exists 
to  hinder  us  from  regarding  Wales  as  generally  healthy. 

Manufacturing  industry  and  commerce  have,  within  these  twelve  years, 
made  such  advances  in  Wales,  that  in  less  than  this  space  of  time,  the 
population  has  increased  above  a  sixth.  In  the  southern  divi-  .  n  w  \ 
sion,  the  county  of  Glamorgan  is  so  fertile  as  to  be  called  the  I  ''  "  *  ^* 
Garden  of  Wales;  it  is  rich  in  coal  and  metals,  and  is  in  fact  the  Hartz  of 
the  country.  Here  are  annually  produced  125,000  tons  of  cast  and  bar 
iron,  and  7,500  tons  of  copper.  The  county  oï  Brecknock  or  Brecon  is  less 
rich  in  mines,  but  superior  in  grazing;  great  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised 
here,  and  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  county  are  stockings  and  woollen 
cloths.  In  Carmarthen  or  Caermarthen^  the  soil  is  renowned  for  its  boun- 
teous crops  of  oats  and  barley,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  here  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  maritime  county  of  Pembroke^  cornfields,  vast  meadows  and 
forests  in  the  interior,  and  productive  fisheries  on  the  coast,  oppose  a  hin- 
drance to  the  development  of  manufacturing  industry.  To  the  profits  of 
fisheries,  the  inhabitants  of  Cardiganshire  add  the  trade  in  wool  and  cattle. 
The  sea  is  often  raised  by  storms  on  this  coast,  and  causes  great  damage. 
Finally,  the  county  of  Radnor,  limited  on  the  south  by  the  meandering 
course  of  the  Wye,  is  the  most  barren  and  least  populous  of  all;  but  by 
dint  of  labour  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  best  cultivated  territories  in 
the  principality. 

In  North  Wales,  the  county  of  Montgomery^  intersected  by  t  ^^^^,1],  waics 
valleys,  hills,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields,  abounding  in  lead  * 
mines,  but  deficient  in  coal,  is  celebrated  for  the  quantities  of  fish,  parti- 
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cularly  salmon,  which  the  rivers  afford.  Merionethshire,  beset  with  high 
mountains,  is  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  district,  and  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  woollen  cloth.  Denbighshire  produces  grain  in  abundance, 
raises  goats,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  and  furnishes  cheese  equal  to  that 
of  Cheshire:  it  has  also  iron,  lead,  and  coal  mines;  the  air  is  pure,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  long-lived:  the  frost  of  age  does  not  chill  the  indus- 
trious spirit  with  which  they  are  gifted.  Flintshire,  less  mountainous  than 
the  others,  abounds  in  corn  and  pasturage,  possesses  mines  of  lead  and 
coal,  and  maintains  great  numbers  of  bees,  the  honey  of  which,  in  many 
places,  is  made  into  a  liquor  highly  esteemed,  called  metheglin.  In  the 
maritime  county  of  Carnarvon,  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state:  horses 
and  horned  cattle,  and  the  products  of  mines  and  fisheries,  are  the  chief 
resources  of  the  people.  The  life  of  the  peasants  in  this  territory,  bears 
in  many  points,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Swiss  moun- 
taineers: from  the  end  of  May  till  September,  they  abandon  their  valleys, 
and  go  to  tend  their  flocks  among  the  mountains,  where  they  subsist  upon 
their  milk  and  flesh:  in  autumn  they  return  to  their  habitations,  and  spend 
the  winter  in  spinning  wool  and  making  coarse  cloth  for  domestic  use. 
In  the  island  of  Anglesey,  which  ranks  as  a  county,  cultivation  has  im- 
proved since  contraband  trade  has  ceased  to  be  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Administra-  i  For  the  administration  of  justice,  these  twelve  counties  are 
tion  of  justice,  I  divided  into  four  circuits,  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
judge,  who  sits  at  the  assizes  every  six  months.  That  of  Chester,  com- 
prises, in  addition  to  Cheshire,  which  joins  upon  Wales,  Flintshire,  Den- 
bighshire, and  Montgomeryshire,  The  northern  circuit  is  composed  of  the 
county  of  Anglesey,  Carnarvonshire,  and  Merionethshire.  The  south- 
western circuit  is  formed  o{  Pembrokeshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Carmarthen- 
shire. The  south-eastern  circuit  contains  Glamorganshire,  Brecknockshire, 
and  Radnorshire.  In  ecclesiastical  government,  this  principality  is  under 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  contains  the  bishoprics  of  ^S*^.  Asaph,  Llan- 
daff,  Bangor,  and  St.  David's. 

The  abovementioned  counties,  whose  principal  towns  only  we  shall  pass 
in  review,  all  bear  the  names  of  their  capitals  except  Merionethshire  and 
J  Glamorganshire.  The  latter  has  for  its  chief  town  Cardiff,  on 
^  the  left  bank  of  the  Taff":  it  dates  from  the  year  1079.  The 
canal  of  Glamorgan,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  facilitates  the  trade 
of  this  place  with  the  interior,  while  its  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  same 
stream,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  large  number  of  vessels.  The  village  of 
Llandaffh^s  the  title  of  a  city  in  consequence  of  its  bishopric.  The  little 
town  of  Neath,  to  which  we  proceed  from  Cardiff  by  a  road  thirteen 
leagues  in  length,  bears  the  name  of  a  river,  which  near  the  tov/n  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Swansea.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  manufactories,  and  at 
Mellincourt  is  a  cascade  150  feet  in  height. 

^  I      Near  the  coast  is  Swansea,  a  town  of  1000  souls,  more  de- 

K^watisea.  |  ggj,y^j^g  than  Cardiff  the  rank  of  capital:  its  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tawy  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Wales:  a  number  of 
canals  bring  to  this  place  the  products  of  the  country,  and  the  sea-bath- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  brings  every  year  to  this  spot  a  great  number 
of  visiters. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tawy,  which  is  a  considerable  stream,  we 
.        ,  come   to    Carmarthen   or  Caermarthen  in  crossine:  an  eleerant 

Carmarthen.     Ii.,  n  ,  ,.  .,.,.-„°        „         ° 

'  bridge  ot  ten  arches:  this  town  is  built  in  the  lorm  oi  an  am- 
phitheatre, upon  the  site  of  Maridunum,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Dematecœ. 
It  is  a  large  and  busy  place;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  walls,  vestiges 
of  which  only  remain:  the  castle  is  now  used  as  a  jail.  The  environs  of 
this  town  are  covered  with  picturesque  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  pretend 
that  Merlin,  the  enchanter,  established  his  abode  upon  an  eminence  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  Five  leagues  to  the  south-east  is  a  rail  road,  extending 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  Llanelly^  which  gives  an  activity  to  the  manu- 
factures of  this  small  town. 

Keeping  along  the  sea  coast  we  pass  the  town  of  Pembroke,  i  p    .    . 
consisting  of  one  long  narrow  street.     This  was  the  native  ' 
place  of  Henry  VIII.     Under  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  castle  built  by  Ar- 
nulph  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  is  the  cave  of  îVogan,  remarkable 
for  an  echo  repeating  several  syllables.     Milford  Haven,  a  town  of  3000 
inhabitants,    has    a    safe   port    capable   of   receiving    above    1000    ships. 
St.  David's,  upon  the  sea,  near  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  which  t  e.    t^    ^. 
the  ancients  c^Weo.  Froînonforium  Octapttarum,  is  nothing  more,  * 
notwithstanding  its  capital,  than  a  village  of  2000  inhabitants:    the  name 
it  bears  is  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  as  St.  George  is  the  patron 
of  England,  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  of  Ii-eland:  but  there 
is  this  peculiarity  relating  to  St.  David, — on  the  1st  of  March,  the  day  of 
this  saint,  the  people  wear  leeks  in   commemoration  of  him,  a  symbol 
which  learned  theologians  explain  in  a  variety  of  ways.      Car-  ■ 
digan  has  a  harbour  much  frequented,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  '    ^^  '^'^"' 
large  gulf  which  forms  several  bays.     At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  traversing  Wales  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, stands  Brecknock  or  Brecon,  a  small  town  surrounded  by  old  fortifica- 
tions.    Old  and  New  Radnor,  distant  less  than  half  a  league  r 
from  each  other,  are  not  worth  visiting.     The  county  assizes  '       ^  ^^' 
are  held  alternately  at  New  Radnor  and  Presteigne:  but  this  last  town,  call- 
ed  in   Welsh  Llan  Andrew,  has  the  advantage  of  the  other  in  being  well 
built.     Near  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  stands  Montgomery,  t 
seated  upon  a  rock,  and  visible  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  *     «ngomery. 
ruins  of  its   ancient  castle.     If  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  proceed   eleven 
leagues  to  the  banks  of  the  Dyvy,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  handsome  town 
of  Machynleth,  where  Owen  Glendower  accepted  the  crown  of  Wales  in 
1402. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  of  this  principality,  have  some  ruinous  i     ^    u.  . 

t  i  .11»  •  ,  *^T.'j-7i.  ,,.  Denbigh. 

old  castle  trowning  over  them.     Denbigh,  dismantled  in  1646;  ' 
and  Flint  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  present  in  their  edifices  of  •     ^ . 
the  middle  ages,  some  traits  of  resemblance  to  each  other:  if  ' 
the  latter  is  less  populous  than  the  former,  its  sea  baths  render  it  more 
Dleasant  during  the  summer.     It  was  at  Flint  that  Richard  II.  submitting 
:o  necessity,  resigned  his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards 
ienry  IV.     Caerwys,  formerly  capital  of  a  county,  and  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Bards  who  resorted  hither  each  year  to 
dispute  the  prize  of  song  before  judges  appointed  by  the  king,  has  at  pre- 
sent only  900  inhabitants.     Holywell,   a  town  of  8000  souls,  enriched  by 
mines  and  manufactures,  is  famous  for  a  spring  called  St.  Winifred's  Well, 
which  gushes  from  a  rock  with  such  violence  and  copiousness  as  to  give  out 
7,500  gallons  of  water  every  minute.     St.  Asaph  is  but  a  single  street,  but  it 
takes  the  name  of  a  city  in  consequence  of  being  a  bishop's  see.     The  po- 
pulation of.  this  place  is  but  2000:  the  cathedral  is  falling  to  ruin,  and  ser- 
vice is  performed  in   another  church.     Bala,  which  divides  with  Dolgelly 
the  dignity  of  being  the  seat  of  the  assizes  of  Merionethshire  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  exhibits  the  remains  of  three  Roman  camps.     This 
town  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Bala,  the  largest  lake  in  Wales,  though  it 
s  but  a  league  and  a  quarter  in  length  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.   Near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Legontium,  of  which  a  few  vestiges  remain,  Edward 
[.founded  in  1285,  Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon:  the  harbour  o^  i  ^a  r  ar 
his  place,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  channel  of  Menai,  be-  ' 
tween  Wales   and  Anglesey,   is  the  constant  resort  of  shipping  from  all 

fiarts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  visiters  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  during 
he  fine  season.     Bangor,  like  all  the  other  episcopal  cities  of  this  princi- 
VoL.  v.— 5  F 
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pality,  is  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  mean  habitations  around  an] 
old  Cathedral,  which  was  partly  demolished  by  Owen  Glendower.  The] 
_,  ,  sole  electoral  city  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey  is  Baumaris,which  wel 

Baumaris.  ,  •   ,     •       /       .  ,  ^  1  -n 

•  descry  with  its  harbour  on  the  eastern  coast  as  we  leave  Ban-; 
Amiwicii        T  ^°^*  ^^^^  ^^^  most  important  seaport  in  the  island  is  Amlwich,, 

'  on  the  southern  coast:  this  town  has  a  population  of  5000,  and 
its  port,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  thirty 
vessels  of  200  tons.  This  work  was  effected  by  the  copper  mining  compa- 
nies of  the  island. 
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Europe  continued. -^Historical  and  Topographical  Description  of  the  British 

Islands. 

SECTION    II.       DESCRIPTION    OF    SCOTLAND. 

A  DISTANCE  of  thirty  leagues  separates  the  coast  of  Wales  from  that  of 
Scotland.  The  navigation  of  the  Irish  sea  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
but  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  sailors  are  so  well  acquainted  with  these  parts, 
that  we  may  confide  ourselves  to  their  care  in  full  safety:  the  great  num- 
ber of  deep  bays  with  which  the  western  coast  of  Great  Britain  is  indent- 
ed, offers  besides  so  many  points  of  shelter  against  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pests. 

WiTtonshire  1  Entering  the  Sohvay  Frith,  wc  discover  the  small  town  of 
*  Wigton^  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
of  this  name:  it  is  the  chief  town  of  an  agricultural  county.  On  the  west, 
a  tongue  of  land  called  the  Mull  of  Galloway^  hides  from  the  view  Port 
Patrick^  a  commodious  and  safe  harbour,  from  whence  a  great  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Ireland:  this  place  possesses  one  of  the  finest  quays  in 
Kirkcud-  t  Great  Britain.  Next  we  come  in  sight  of  Kirkcudbright^  chief 
brigbishire.  1  town  of  a  county:  this  is  a  small  and  handsome  town  regularly 
built,  on  the  Dee,  with  a  port  three  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  county  is  hilly  towards  the  north,  and  the  soil  except  in  the  valleys,  is 
not  fertile,  but  the  pastures  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep.     Finally  we  land 

^     ^.  I  at  Dumfries,  a  handsome  town  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 

Dumfries.  .  .•'.  ,    '  ,        p   ,  i      ,  •        ,  -,     ^ 

'  river  Nith:  vessels  ot   150  tons  may  reach  this  place,  and  the 

commerce  of  the  port  gives  an  increased  activity  to  its  manufactures  of 
hosiery  and  hats.     From  the  burial  ground  on  the  highest  elevation  of  the 
place,  a  magnificent  view  is  presented.      Downs  and  sandy  tracts  border 
the  Solway,  but  after  passing  them,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  forget  the 
tide  upon  the  shores  of  this  gulf,  which  rises  twenty  or  thirty  feet  with 
such  rapidity,   that  the  best  mounted  horseman  would  find  it  difficult  to 
I  ^^^^  himself  by  flying  before  it.     Annan-,  a  town  which  bears 
'  the  name  of  a  river  flowing  into  the  Frith,  carries  on  a  coast- 
ing trade  and  salmon  fishery:  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of 
Roman  camps  and  other  antiquities.      Near  this  spot  teinninates  the  wall 
of  Adrian.     Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  is  the  little 
m,  ^  I  town  of  Moffat^  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  sulphureous 

Moffat.  I  1,,,**^,  •  ft  •,  . 

'  and  chalybeate:  the  town  consists  ot  but  a  single  street. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  penetrating  through 
.their  deep  valleys,  we  shall  detain  ourselves  awhile  about  the  ramifications 
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of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  from  which  descend  the  Dee,  the  Nith,  and  the  An- 
nan, into  the  Solway.  We  shall  then  give  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
political  and  religious  features  of  the  country,  and  pass  in  review  its  pro- 
ductions, the  manners  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  history  of  Scotland. 
We  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  three  of  the  counties:  the  whole  coun- 
try contains  thirty  others,  much  smaller  than  those  of  England,  their  su- 
perficies comprising  but  3,830  square  leagues,  including  the  islands. 
Scotland  is  divided  naturally  into  two  distinct  regions,  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  but  a  more  exact  division  would  separate  it  into  three  parts, 
the  northern,  central,  and  southern  divisions.  The  first  is  separated  from 
the  second  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  east,  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde  on  the 
west:  between  these  two  gulfs  is  a  communication  by  means  of  the  great 
Caledonian  Canal.  The  second  division  is  separated  from  the  third,  along 
the  space  between  the  Murray  or  Moray  Frith^  in  the  north-east,  and  Loch 
Linnhe,  in  the  south-west,  by  a  series  of  lakes,  through  which  the  Caledo- 
nian canal  passes,  uniting,  by  an  extent  of  thirty  leagues,  the  German 
Ocean  with  the  Irish  Sea. 

The  people  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  language,  customs,  and  dress:  the  Lowlanders  bear,  in  their 
manners,  some  traits  of  resemblance  to  the  English,  and  even  the  French, 
"while  the  Highlanders,  in  both  language  and  customs,  approach  nearer  to 
the  Welsh  and  Irish.  These  mountaineers  have  always  shown  the  strongest 
attachment  to  every  thing  which  recalls  the  memory  of  their  ancestors: 
the  harp  of  the  bard  has  been  replaced  by  the  shepherd's  bagpipe,  but  the 
simple  harmony  of  the  music  has  not  been  changed:  a  touching  and  native 
gracefulness  still  marks  their  amatory  songs:  a  more  stirring  and  emphatic 
strain,  fitted  to  the  gay  modulations  of  the  dance,  is  designedly  preserved 
in  the  British  armies,  to  excite  the  Scottish  soldiers  ta  battle.  The  na- 
tional costume,  which  during  the  frequent  rebellions  in  Scotland,  has  al- 
ways been  a  badge  and  incitement  of  revolt,  was  finally  prohibited  by  par- 
liament, after  the  last  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  but  it  is  still  in 
general  use  among  the  highlands,  and  has  even  been  preserved  in  the 
regiments  of  soldiery  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  This  dress  consists  of  a 
phillibeg  or  kilt,  and  a  plaid  worn  over  the  shoulder  like  the  Roman  toga, 
and  fastened  with  a  pin  or  clasp  of  silver:  the  thighs  are  left  bare,  but  the 
leg  is  covered  with  a  tartan  stocking,  fastened  up  to  the  knees  with  cross- 
ed garters  of  variegated  woollen:  a  small  bonnet,  adorned  with  a  feather, 
is  worn  upon  the  head.  The  dress  of  the  Highland  women  differs  from 
that  of  the  other  Scotch  females,  chiefly  by  the  sort  of  cloak  in  which  they 
are  wrapped,  and  by  the  tartan. 

The  Scotch  language  is  composed  of  the  Celtic  and  other  . 
northern  idioms.  We  easily  distinguish  in  it  several  dialects  '  ^"6"«2^' 
—the  Scottish  proper,  or  Lowland  Scotch,  spoken  formerly  at  the  court  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  in  which  James  V.  composed  some  graceful 
verses;  the  Border  Scotch,  a  mixed  dialect,  spoken  on  the  southern  fron- 
tiers, and  containing  the  popular  ballads  of  the  country:  to  these  may  be 
added  the  language  of  the  Orkneys,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  Norwe- 
gian words  it  contains.  There  are  also  two  dialects  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic 
in  use  among  the  Scotch,  namely,  the  Calnonach,  spoken  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Manks,  existing  only  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.'  The  caldonach  acquired  considerable  reputation  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  pretended  poems  of  Ossian.  English  is  spoken  in  all  parts 
of  Scotland,  but  the  pronunciation  is  as  bad  as  in  the  south  of  England. 

Relics  of  antiquity  are  found  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  i  .    .    . . 
kingdom.     We  have  already  noticed  the  wall  built  by  the  Ro-  ^     "''''"'  '^'" 
mans  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde:  it  is  called  by  the  people  of 

»  See  the  Atlas  ethnographique,  par  M.  Adrien  Bnlbi. 
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tlie  country,  Grahame'8  dyke,  afier  a  Scottish  warrior  who  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  that  passed  it.  The  neighbourhood  still  affords  vestiges  of 
Roman  camps,  one  of  which  passes  for  the  camp  of  Agricola.  A  number 
of  conical  towers  and  fortifications  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  many  subterranean  habitations  attributed  to  the  Picts,  may  be 
considered  as  all  belonging  to  the  same  epoch.  There  are  some  ancient 
round  and  square  towers,  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  the  cement  with 
which  they  are  built:  these  are  called  the  vitrified  forts,  and  are  of  rather 
dubious  origin;  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  by  the  native  inhabitants,  who  learned  their  architecture  from  the 
conquerors:  they  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity.  Many  Saxon  edifices 
in  the  country  may  be  dated  at  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  but  the 
churches  and  ancient  castles  which  served  for  an  asylum  to  the  nobles 
during  the  civil  wars,  belong  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Ancient  iiiha-  i  These  monuments  which  refer  to  the  three  most  obscure  pe- 
bitanis.  I  i^iods  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link 

between  the  most  ancient  events  and  those  which  preceded  the  final  union 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Great  Britain.  In  going  back  as  far  as  the  researches 
of  history  will  permit  us,  we  find  that  the  primitive  population   of  Scot- 

I  land  consisted  of   the   Cimbri,  who   came  from  the  Cimbric 

'  Chersonesus,  now  the  peninsula  of  Denmark,  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian   era.     This  people   remained  masters  of  the 
country  till  the  Caledones  or  Picti,  whom  Tacitus  believed  to  have  originat- 
ed  in  Germany,  left  Norway,  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland, 
„.  .  ,  and  drove  the  Cimbri  towards  the  south.    These  Picti  are  the 

'  ancestors  of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  and  a  distmction  has  always 

been  made  between  these  people  and  those  of  the  western  highlands.  To- 

^  I  wards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Âttacotti,  so  called 

'  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  other  Latin  writers,  passed  from 
Ireland  into  the  county  of  Argyle,  and  became  the  original  stock  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  speak  an  Irish  idiom,  analogous  to  the  Celtic, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands  have  always  preserved  the  Scandi- 
navian idiom.  Subjugated  by  Agricola  in  the  first  century,  Scotland  was 
for  three  hundred  years  regarded  as  a  Roman  conquest,  although  the  sub- 
mission of  the  country  never  was  complete.  Caledonia  was  governedJ^y 
the  custom^s  of  each  of  the  tribes  it  contained:  the  Picti  retained  the  habit 
of  painting  their  bodies. 

Middi  \  r  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Roman  empire,  the  Cimbri  and  Âltacotti  unit- 
^'^^^'  I  cd  against  the  Pfc/i,  and  fought  long  for  the  mastery:  their 
bloody  struggle  was  only  ended  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  two  nations,  who  in  843  were  finally  conquered  by  Kenneth  II.  king 
of  Scotland.  After  this  event  the  country  became,  during  many  years, 
the  prey  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  but  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants 
at  length  freed  the  soil  from  enemies.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  preserved  the  name  of 
Pictland;  the  south  retained  the  appellation  of  Valencia  and  Cumbria, 
which  recalled  the  memory  of  Roman  dominion:  the  valleys  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians,  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Attacotti,  were  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Stralhcluyd.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Mal- 
colm II.  that  these  divisions  were  confounded  in  the  title  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  William  the  conqueror  invaded  the  kingdom,  but  respected 
its  independence. 

Rivalry  of  I"  ^^^  twelfth  ccntury  we  find  sanguinary  manifestations  of 

SeotiaiiJ  and  that  rivalry  of  the  two  kingdoms,  each  too  small  to  content  the 
England.  ambition  of  its  sovereign,  and  striving  for  aggrandizement  at 

the  CQSt  of  the  other.  The  aggressions  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  were  at 
first  repelled  in  a  manner  glorious  to  Scotland,  by  Alexander  II.  But  Ed- 
ward I.  profiting   by  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  destroyed  the  principal 
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archives  of  Scotland  in  order  to  establish  a  plausible  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty in  favour  of  England,  a  sovereignty  never  in  reality  possessed: 
having  done  this,  he  bestowed  the  empty  title  of  king  of  Scotland  upon 
John  Baliol,  whom  he  held  in  a  state  of  dépendance,  overwhelmed  with 
humiliations,  and  obliged  to  appear  six  times  at  the  bar  of  the  English 
parliament  to  give  an  account  of  his  pretended  misdemeanors,  but  with 
the  secret  view  of  inciting  him  to  rebellion  and  gaining  a  pretext  for  pro- 
nouncing the  forfeiture  of  his  rights  and  the  confiscation  of  the  kingdom. 
Baliol  finally  disavowed  his  disgraceful  concessions,  and  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  his  country,  when  Edward,  already  master  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  overran  the  country,  which  had  not  time  to  prepare 
for  defence,  and  carried  the  insignificant  king  to  London  along  with  the 
regalia  and  the  famous  stone  called  Innisfail,  the  palladium  of  Scottish 
independence.  The  brave  William  Wallace  stirred  up  his  countrymen 
against  their  oppressor;  in  so  unequal  a  strife,  their  hope  of  success  lay  in 
union,  but  party  jealousies  occasioned  divisions,  and  they  yielded  to  the 
usurper,  regretting  that  they  had  refused  a  sovereign  authority  to  the  hero 
■who  sought  nothing  but  their  deliverance,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the  dig- 
nity. Wallace  was  betrayed,  delivered  up  to  the  savage  conqueror,  and 
put  to  death.  Finally,  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  and  perseve- 
ing  Robert  Bruce,who  was  proclaimed  king  in  1306, Wallace  was  avenged, 
and  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  won  by  the  Scots  eight  years  af- 
terwards, established  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

From  this  period,  anarchy  and  revolt  drew  the  kingdom  ■  independence 
into  a  continual  series  of  revolutions.  James  I.  whose  long  •  ofscotiand. 
captivity  in  the  tower  of  London  had  soured  his  temper,  attempted,  in 
too  precipitate  a  manner,  to  allay  the  troubles,  but  died  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  With  this  prince  began  that  long  series  of  misfortunes,  which 
pursued  the  Stuarts  during  four  centuries.  James  IL  his  son,  fell  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh,  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  which  he  was  assisting 
to  prove.  James  IIL  abandoned  to  the  influence  of  worthless  favourites, 
and  hated  by  his  subjects,  fell  by  the  weapons  of  conspirators.  James  IV. 
the  beloved  of  his  people,  was  never  seen  after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
the  unfortunate  result  of  an  expedition  which  he  had  undertaken  against 
England,  to  assist  the  project  of  invasion  meditated  by  Louis  XII.  James 
V,  alienated  the  feelings  of  his  people  by  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the 
clergy^  and  died  of  chagrin  after  seeing  ten  thousand  Scotchmen  refuse 
to  fight  for  their  king,  and  lay  down  their  arms  before  five  hundred  Eng- 
lish. Mary  Stuart  succeeded  him,  but  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
religion  was  more  fatal  to  her  than  to  her  brother,  and  she  abdicated  in 
favour  of  James  VI.  her  son,  who,  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was  called 
in  1603  to  the  throne  of  England.  This  throne  he  ascended  by  the  name 
of  James  I.  and  united  the  two  crowns  upon  his  head:  but  it  was  not  till 
1707  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  definitively  united  under  the  ^nionof 
name  of  Great  Britain:  at  this  point  only,  the  interests  of  Scot-  Scotland  and 
land,  and  the  details  of  its  history,  become  identified  with  those  ^"?'^°''- 
of  England. 

Scotland  is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament,  which  .  Administra- 
has  borne  this  title  ever  since  the  suppression  of  the  parlia-  '  tion  of  justice. 
ment  of  Ireland,  by  sixteen  peers,  elected  by  the  nobility  at  each  new  par- 
liament, and  by  forty-five  commoners,  thirty  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 
counties,  and  fifteen  by  the  royal  boroughs.  The  Scotch  have,  notwith- 
standing, preserved  their  ancient  laws  and  institutions:  justice  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  court  of  session,  whose  decisions  can  be  reversed  only  by  the 
high  court  of  parliament:  civil  and  criminal  cases  also  are  decided  in  the 
court  of  justiciary,  the  first  criminal  tribunal  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the 
members  make  two  circuits  a  year  through  the  different  districts:  by  the 
court  of  exchequer,  whose  prerogatives  are  the  same  as  in  England:  by  the 
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court  of  admirait!/,  which  pronounces  only  upon  maritime  cases;  and  by 
the  commissary  court,  composed  of  four  judges,  who  decide  upon  questions 
of  marriage,  divorce,  &c.  Each  county  has  its  sheriff,  an  elective  magis- 
trate, whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  criminals,  institute  processes,  and  exe- 
cute the  sentences  of  justices:  the  city  and  royal  boroughs  have  also  infe- 
rior magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  royal  officer  called  the  coroner, 
charged  with  the  performance  of  inquests,  in  cases  of  violent  deaths. 
Ecclesiastical  i  The  ecclcsiastical  organization  of  Scotland  differs  from  that 
organization.  I  Qf  England:  Presbyterianism  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  perfect  religious  liberty,  the  fruit  of  thelongdiscordsof  the  coun- 
try, was  secured  by  the  act  of  union  :  the  system  of  Presbyterian  government 
is  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  reformed  French  communion,  and  the 
ministers  enjoy  the  same  spiritual  authority  and  temporal  advantages.  No 
one  of  them  receives  a  salary  larger  than  two  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
nor  less  than  fifty  pounds.  The  government  of  the  church  lies  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  in  provincial  synods,  in  the  presbytery,  and  in  the  kirk  ses- 
sions, or  assemblies  of  an  inferior  order,  composed  of  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons,  from  different  parishes:  these  assist  the  pastor  in  his  func- 
tions, pay  visits  to  the  rich,  and  carry  consolation  and  succour  to  the  poor. 

_,     ,.        I       Scotland  holds  an  honourable  rank  amonsr  the  most  enliofht- 
Education.     I  ,  ,  „  ^  .  ..?..  ,^, 

'  ened  countries  oi  Europe:  it  contains  six  universities,  and  each 

of  its  large  cities  has  academies  and  colleges,  in  which  education  is  care- 
fully attended  to:  each  parish  has  also  an  elementary  school. 

I       Before  the  union  with  England,  the  imports  and  exports  of 

•  this  country  were  quite  unimportant:  the  industry  of  the  king- 
dom was  then  in  its  infancy.  At  present,  Scotland  is  distinguished  for 
its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton,  its  foundries,  and  establishments 
of  domestic  industry;  fisheries  have  increased,  and  commerce  has  become 
one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  this  digression,  designed  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  interesting 
spectacle  offered  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  Scotland,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  continue  our  march  through  the  coun- 
try, leaving  upon  our  right  the  Cheviot  Hills,  so  abounding  in  wild  beauty 
and  enchanting  landscapes. 

We  shall  pass  near  Roxburgh,  a  little  village  giving  its  name  to  a  coun- 
ty, of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital:  the  castle  at  this  place,  which  has 
witnessed  so  many  battles  between  the  Scotch  and  English,  is  now  only  a 
I  ^^^P  °^  ruins.     Jedburgh,  in  a  deep  valley,  traversed  by  the  lit- 

•  tie  river  Jed,  is  at  present  a  royal  borough,  and  the  seat  of 
authority:  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  it  was  for  a  long  time  poor, 
and  thinly  inhabited,  but  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  several  manu- 
factories have  been  established  in  the  place.  Not  far  from  the  Tweed,  and 
near  the  industrious  town  of  Kelso,  containing  five  thousand  inhabitants, 

I  is  the  village  of  Eduam,  the  birth  place  of  the  poet  Thomson. 

'  Proceeding  up  the  stream,  we  arrive  at  Melrose,  less  important 
than  Kelso,  but  famous  for  its  old  monastery,  of  which  the  Gothic  remains 
still  excite  the  spectator's  admiration.  On  viewing  this  monument  of  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  call  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  poems 
of  that  celebrated  novelist,  whose  writings  have  made  all  Europe  acquaint- 
ed with  the  beauties  and  manners  of  ancient  Scotland. 

If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  the  lightsome  day 

Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  bpoken  arches  are  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white: 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower. 
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When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory. 

"When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die. 

"When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave. 

Then  go,  but  go  alone  the  while. 

Then  view  Saint  David's  ruin'd  pile; 

And  home  returning,  soothly  swear 

"Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair. 

Lay  of  the.  Last  Minstrel.     Canto  IT. 

We  shall  find  little  to  detain  our  attention  at  Selkirk^  a  town  ,     g  ,, . . 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  county,  and  stands  on  the  banks  of  ' 
the  Ettrick:  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  county  of  Berwick,  of  which  the  chief 
town,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Whitadder,  bears 
the  name  oiDunse:  after  crossing  the  hills  oï Lammermoor,  wevesich  Hadding- 
ton, a  town  giving  its  name  to  a  county,  otherwise  called  East  . 
Lothian.     This  territory  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  Scot-  ' 
land,Jand  is  the  central  point  from  which  agricultural  improvement  has 
extended  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom:  its  long  extent  of  coast,  and  se- 
veral small  harbours,  furnish  the  inhabitants  the  means  of  exporting  with 
advantage  their  surplus  production  of  grain,  and  their  hempen  and  wool- 
len cloth  :  the  same  facilities  enable  the  poorest  of  the  people  to  obtain  a 
living  by  taking  fish  and  manufacturing  salt.    The  chief  town  is  well  built, 
and  is  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Scotch  reformer  John  Knox. 

In  a  county  washed  on  the  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Forth,  .  Mid  Lothian. 
and  named  Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire^  stands  Edinburgh,  '  Edinburgh. 
the  celebrated  capital  of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  upon  three  high  ridges 
of  land,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  town.  On  all  sides 
except  the  north,  it  is  surrounded  by  naked  and  craggy  rocks.  High 
street,  upon  one  of  the  hills,  extends  to  the  length  of  half  a  league,  and 
terminates  in  the  west  at  a  precipice,  upon  which  the  castle  is  seated.  On 
the  east  is  seen,  in  perspective,  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  the  ■ 
charming  plain  surrounding  it.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  de-  ' 
scribe  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  prospect  of  this  street,  but  the  admira- 
tion it  excites  is  diminished  by  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  lanes  which  abut 
upon  it  from  the  right  and  left,  where  a  close  and  fetid  air  is  generated  by 
the  height  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  nave  ten  and  eleven  stories. 
On  the  northern  ridge  stands  the  new  town,  built  upon  a  regular  plan, 
with  elegant  and  spacious  streets  and  squares.  The  two  portions  of  the 
city  are  united  by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  a  stone  bridge  passing  across  the 
valley  which  separates  them.  The  new  town  was  begun  in  1767,  and  its 
streets  are  equal  in  regularity  and  elegance  to  those  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe:  every  year  new  buildings  are  erected.  The  Leith  road,  which 
descends  gently  from  the  heights  on  the  north-east  of  the  new  town,  ap- 
pears likely  soon  to  form  a  part  of  the  city  itself,  from  the  new  edifices 
constantly  going  up.  A  new  avenue  to  Edinburgh,  called  the  Regent  road, 
has  been  opened  on  the  east,  by  cutting  through  the  rock  of  Calton  Hill, 
an  eminence  crowned  with  the  monument  of  Lord  Nelson.  On  the  slope 
of  this  hill  several  elegant  promenades  have  been  laid  out,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  is  presented  of  the  whole  city,  and  the  beautiful  land- 
scapes in  the  neighbourhood.  Edinburgh  has  a  large  extent:  its  circum- 
ference is  about  four  leagues.  The  principal  streets  are  well  lighted. 
The  business  of  police  was  formerly  entrusted  to  a  town  guard,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  watchmen  in  the  night,  when  they  were  armed  with 
the  ancient  Scottish  weapon,  the  Lochaber  axe:  the  last  remnant  of  this 
venerable  body  was  abolished  in  1817,  and  a  police  on  the  modern  plan 
introduced. 
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I  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  buildings  in  Edinburgh,  is 
"  '  ''  '  the  castle,  an  ancient  fortress  no  longer  capable  of  defending 
the  city,  but  still  containing  a  garrison  of  3,000  men,  and  the  governor's 
residence.  Of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded  in  1128,  nothing 
remains  but  majestic  ruins,  although  the  palace  near  the  spot,  which  was 
for  several  centuries  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  is  still  an 
edifice  in  good  preservation.  It  has  acquired  an  additional  notoriety  in 
recent  times,  as  the  residence  of  Charles  X.  the  dethroned  king  of  France. 
The  form  of  this  building  is  quadrangular,  and  the  court  in  the  centre  is 
surrounded  by  a  portico.  Here  the  visiter  is  shown  a  handsome  gallery 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy-two  wide,  and  eighteen  in  height, 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  imaginary  kings  of  Scotland,  from  Fergus  I. 
downwards,  painted  by  De  Witt.  In  this  gallery,  the  peers  of  Scotland 
assemble  to  elect  sixteen  of  their  number  to  represent  their  order  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  palace  offers  an 
asylum  to  insolvent  debtors,  who  enjoy  here  certain  limits,  as  around  the 
King's  Bench  prison  in  London.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  vast  pile, 
composed  of  several  edifices,  is  appropriated  to  three  libraries,  the  Signet 
Library,  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  a  subscription  library,  containing  in 
all  more  than  70,000  volumes.  The  fine  gothic  church,  or  cathedral  of 
St.  Giles,  exhibits  a  light  style  of  architecture:  its  lofty  square  lower  is 
topped  by  an  elegant  spire,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high;  the  turrets 
which  surround  it,  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  imperial  crown.  Four 
separate  portions  of  this  edifice  are  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  as  many 
different  modes  of  worship. 

.  I  The  university  of  Edinburgh  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
mverMy.  j  ^^^  talent  of  its  professors,  and  especially  for  its  school  of  me- 
dicine. It  was  founded  in  1582, under  James  VI.;  but  the  buildings  being 
insufficient  for  the  number  of  students,  they  were  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
in  1789.  The  magnificent  scale  upon  which  this  undertaking  was  begun, 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  work,  which  at  first  was  carried  on  solely  by 
subscription;  but  the  British  Parliament,  in  1815,  granted  a  yearly  sum  ■ 
of  /.  10,000  for  the  completion  of  it,  and  the  work  is  now  again  in  pro- 
gress. The  number  of  professors  in  this  institution  is  twenty-seven;  the 
students  exceed  2,000;  the  library  contains  above  50,000  volumes,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden  con- 
taining hot  houses,  a  green  house,  and  a  basin  for  aquatiq  plants.  The 
High  School,  founded  in  1578,  has  above  eight  hundred  scholars.  Besides 
this,  there  are  four  English  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  municipal 
body,  an  academy  of  drawing,  a  royal  academy  of  exercises,  and  many 
I  other  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  There  are  manylite- 
LearnedSoci  rary  and  learned  societies  in  Edinburgh.  The  Royal  Society 
eues.  I  ^yj^g  instituted  in  1782,  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society 

in  1808,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1783.  The  Astronomical  Institu- 
tion possesses  an  observatory  furnished  with  all  necessary  instruments. 
Others  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Society  of  Advocates,  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Highland  Society,  designed  to  promote 
agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  trade  of  Edinburgh  is  facili- 
tated by  twelve  private  banks,  which  enjoy  the  privilege  of  issuing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  bills.  The  prisons  are  regulated  by  views  of  the  highest 
philanthropy,  and  there  are  sixteen  hospitals,  infirmaries,  asylums,  and 
charitable  institutions,  besides  many  societies  for  benevolent  purposes  and 
the  improvement  of  morals. 

^      t       One  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Edinburgh  has  been 

*  the  courts  of  justice  held  within  the  city,  whose  jurisdiction 

extends  throughout  all  Scotland,  and  which  bring  together  vast  numbers 

of  people;  another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  university  and  the  various 

scientific  institutions.     It  has  been  remarked  that  this  assemblage  of  juris- 
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consults  and  learned  men,  has  given  rise  among  the  people  of  tliis  place, 
to  that  elegant  freedom  and  polish  of  manners,  and  tolerance  of  opinions, 
which  mark  the  society  of  a  great  capital.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
are  here  nearly  limited  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  the  book- 
seller's trade  is  almost  the  only  one  that  affords  any  great  profits.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  city  is  about  /. 4 1,300:  it  is  derived  from  an  impost 
on  wines,  the  shore  duties  of  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  duties  on 
markets,  ministers'  stipends,  landed  property,  &c.  The  date  of  the  ori- 
ginal foundation  of  Edinburgh  is  not  known;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  called  Âlata  Castra:  some 
writers  derive  its  name  from  Edwin,  a  Saxon  prince,  who  built  a  castle 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century:  in  a  charter  of  King  David, 
the  town  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Edwinesburgh.  Many  celebrated 
men  were  born  in  this  city,  as  Hume,  Robertson,  Burney,  Barclay,  and 
J.  Blair.      Edinburgh,  without  its  suburbs,  has  82,000  inhabitants. 

Leith  on  the  Forth,  two  miles  from  the  city,   may  be  consi-  t      ^^.^^ 
dered  the  port  and  suburb  of  Edinburgh:  it  contains  26,000  ' 
inhabitants.     At  Linliths,ow^  the  chief  town  of  a  county  which  ,    ^.  ,. , 

^      T  1  1     n  i-  1      I     Linlithgow. 

we  must  traverse  m  our  way  to  Lanark,  we  shall  notice  only  • 
the  ruins  of  the  gothic  castle  in  which  Mary  Stuart  was  born.  ■ 
Lanark  or  Lancrk^  offers  nothing  remarkable,  especially  if  we  ' 
compare  this  little  capital  of  a  shire,  to  the  beautiful  and  rich  • 
city  of  Glasgow.     The  foundation  of  this  city  is  attributed  to  '        «sgow. 
Saint  Mungo,  or  Saint  Kentigern,  who  established  here  a  bishopric  in  560, 
which,  nine  centuries  afterward,  was  exalted  into  an  archbishopric*  Down 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  obtained  at  times  important  privileges  from 
several  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  country;  but  before  1725,  there  were  no 
manufactures  here.      The  frequent  visits  of  the  northern  Highlanders,  who 
came  to  Glasgow  in  search  of  a  subsistence  by  labour,  afforded  a  supply  of 
workmen  to  the  manufactories,  and  gave  a  spring  to  the  industry  of  the 
place,  that  has  resulted  in  the  prosperity  of  the  present  day.     In  1755, 
Glasgow  numbered  but  23,000  inhabitants.     In  1780,  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  43,000.     In  1801,  to  83,000.     In  1811,  to 
110,000.     In  1821,  to  147,000:  and  finally,  since  1826,the  popu- 
lation has  exceeded  160,000,  making  it  the  largest  city  in  Scotland. 

This  extraordinary  increase  is  owing  solely  to  the  operation  of  its  manu- 
factures. In  1783,  the  establishment  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  gave  a  more  certain  direction  to  the  industry  of  the  place. 
In  1792,  steam  machinery  was  used  here  for  spinning  cotton;  and  in  1801, 
it  was  employed  with  full  success  in  weaving.  In  1810,  the  American 
steamboats  were  first  imitated  in  Europe,  by  the  construction  of  one  of 
that  species  at  Glasgow:  at  present,  there  are  forty  of  them  belonging  to 
this  place.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  in  late  years,  the  imports  of  colo- 
nial merchandise  at  this  place,  have  amounted  in  value  annually  to  2,600,000 
dollars:  more  than  four  hundred  ships  have  entered  the  port,  and  above 
six  hundred  vessels  been  employed  in  the  exportation  of  goods  to  the  an- 
nual value  of  more  than  18,500,000  dollars.  In  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood are  reckoned  32,000  cotton  looms  and  three  hundred  steam  machines 
in  foundries,  manufactories,  and  collieries.  The  largest  part  of  the  city 
stands  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde;  the  other  part  is  situated 
upon  an  eminence;  the  suburbs  occupy  the  left  bank,  and  communicate 
with  the  city  by  three  bridges.  Two  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  run  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city.  The  first  is  half  a 
league  in  length  and  eighty-five  feet  in  width:  the  second  is  one-third  of 
a  league  in  length,  and  fifty-five  feet  in  width:  most  of  the  other  streets 
are  spacious,  well  paved,  and  furnished  with  side-walks.     Since  18  i7,  they 

*  Capper.     Topo^jraphical  Dictionary^ 
Vol.  v.— 5  G 
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have  been  lighted  with  gas.  The  city  is  ornamented  with  a  large  nun\ber 
of  modern  edifices  elegantly  built:  the  Town  Hall  exhibits  a  beautiful 
façade,  ornamented  with  an  Ionic  colonnade:  this  edifice  contains  a  statue 
of  Pitt  in  white  marble.  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  composite  order  in  Scotland.  The  univer- 
Estabiish-  ^'^^^  ^^  ^  gothic  edifice,  with  additions  of  modern  date:  it  was 

merits  for  in-  founded  in  1450  by  William  Turnbull,  a  bishop,  and  was  en- 
struction.  dowed  with  extensive  privileges  by  James  II.  and  his  succes- 

sors: it  has  at  present  about  1,600  students,  and  one  of  the  richest 
museums  in  Europe.  An  institution,  unique  in  its  kind,  was  founded  in 
1796  by  Professor  John  Anderson;  it  is  designed  to  teach  the  useful  sci- 
ences, and  is  specially  intended  for  those  students  not  destined  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  persons  of  both  sexes  who  belong  to  the  labouring  classes. 
There  are  several  other  schools  for  teaching  the  ancient  languages,  and 
eighteen  schools  in  which  the  poor  may  obtain  instruction  gratis.  Here 
arc  three  academical  societies,  designed  for  the  promotion  of  letters,  sci- 
ence, and  the  fine  arts,  all  of  which  are  well  patronized.  We  must  not  bid 
adieu  to  this  city  without  noticing  the  magnificent  Catholic  church,  erect- 
ed in  1815,  and  particularly  the  ancient  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  gothic  architecture  which  the  fury  of  the  reformers  left  standing 
in  Scotland.  It  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  city:  the  architecture 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  massy  style  than  for  the  elegance  of  its  orna- 
ments: the  outside  is  majestic  and  imposing,  and  the  interior  is  equally 
massive,  but  not  less  grand:  it  is  built  upon  arches  which  form  a  subter- 
ranean church. 

Crossing  an  extensive  meadow  planted  with  trees,  on  the  right  bank  of 
f  the  Clyde,  which  serves  for  a  promenade  to  the  inhabitants  of 
*  Glasgow,  we  take  the  road  to  Peebles^  a  small  and  insignificant 
town,   the  capital  of  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in    Scotland,     Going 
westward,  we  arrive  at  Jlyr,  the  ancient  ^n^e/m,  on  the  seacoast,  with  a 
harbour  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.     This  little  town  is  well  built  in  the  midst 
of  a  sterile  and  sandy  region:  a   sort   of  bar  renders  the  entrance  of  the 
I  harbour  dangerous.     North  of  this  place,  Renfrewshire^  called 
'*^"     ^  ixlso  St raihgr y fe,  contains  two  towns  of  some  importance:  along 
with  these  we  must  not  place  Renfrew,  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cart  and  the  Clyde,  where  the  waters  are  useful  in 
the  spinning  of  cotton.     Paisley,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Van- 
cluara,  lies  a  league  south  of   the   preceding,  and  enjoys  a  prosperity  by 
means  of  its   manufactures:   5000  cotton  looms  here  occupy  29,000  per- 
sons: the  whole  population  is  estimated  at  46,000.     Greenock,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde,  was  nothing  more,  at   the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
than  a  village   of  fishermen:  at  present,  this  town  has  several  sugar  re- 
fineries, soap-works,  and  manufactures  of  cordage  and  pottery.     The  di- 
rectors of  the  Scotch  company,  trading  to  India  and  Africa,  have  become 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  its  port,  and  the  town  has  at  present  more 
than  22,000  inhabitants,  and  many  buildings  of  great  elegance. 

North  of  the  great  canal  which  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  we  meet, 
I  near  the  banks  of  the  former  river,  with  Stirling,  the  chief 
"■'"*5-  I  ^Q^yi^  Qf  2^  county,  called  also  Striveling,  that  is,  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, a  name  that  reminds  us  of  the  bloody  combats  fought  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood before  the  establishment  of  its  manufactures.  Cotton  and  wool- 
len fabrics  afford  a  considerable  trade  to  this  place:  its  ancient  castle 
stands  like  a  watch-tower  on  the  east  end  of  a  rock.  On  the  southern 
bank  of  the  canal  is  Falkirk,  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants:  in  the  centre  of 
this  town,  the  people  have  erected,  at  their  own  expense,  a  pyramid  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height:  this  place  was  formerly  resorted  to 
annually  by  the  bag-pipers,  to  dispute  the  prize  offered  to  the  most  skilful. 
This  custom  is  now  solemnized  at  Edinburgh.     At  a  short  distance  from 
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Falkirk,  we  come  to  Carron^  in  which  are  the  most  important  t  Foumdrieaof 
foundries  in  Great  Britain:  they  employ  more  than  2,000  work-  '  Carro». 
men,  and  turn   out,  each  year,  above  4,000  cannon   of  large   calibre   for 
foreign  countries:  here  was  invented  that  short  species  of  cannon  called 
carroiiade^  from  the  name  of  the  town. 

Half  a  league   from   the   right  bank  of  the  Forth,  near  its  mouth,  we 
shall  discover  on   the   summit  of  a  hill,  the   ruinated   tower  of    a  castle 
erected  by  king  Robert   Bruce:  on  the  slope  beneath  stands  t  ciackman- 
the   handsome   town  of  Clackmannarii  the  capital   of  a  small  '  "^"' 
county.     Farther  on  we  arrive  at  Kinross,  a  well  built  town,  i     prj^rosa. 
and  the  capital  of  a  county  still  smaller   than  the  preceding,  ' 
but  covered   with  ancient  ruins  and  edifices  of  the  middle  ages:  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Levcn  is  still  to  be  seen  the  castle  of  the  last  king  of  the 
Picts,     In  the  maritime  county  of  Fife,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  on   the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Tay,  is  JDunfermline,  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  14,000:  this  town  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
which  employ  1,500  looms:   here  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Malcolm  II.  in  which  Charles  I.  was  born.      Si.  Andrews,  on  the  coast, 
gives  its  name  to  a  spacious  bay,  and  its  university  is  the  oldest  in  Scot- 
land: it  consists  of  three  colleges,  and  the  library  contains  40,000  volumes. 
This  is  an  ancient  town:  the  tower  and  chapel  of  St.  Regulus,  or  St.  Rule, 
which  may  be  mentioned  among  its  antiquities,  were  built  in  the  ninth 
century.      During   the   religious   troubles  which   deluged    Scotland   with 
blood,  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  this  place,  which  had  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  fell  in  a  single  day  under  the  destroying  hands  of  the  re- 
formers, and  nothing  remains  of  it  but  the  fragment  of  a  wall.     The  5000 
inhabitants  of  St.  Andrews  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and 
tennis  balls:  9000  bales  of  these  last  are  despatched  every  year.  .      ^ 
Cupar  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  is  of  an  ancient  ori-  ' 
gin:  although  inconsiderable,   it  possesses  an  academy,  a  public  library, 
a  printing  office,  and  many  manufactures  of  cloth. 

The  county  of  Angus  is  called  also  Forfarshire,  after  the  name  .   p^.f^rgiji^e 
of  its  capital  Forfar,  which  offers  nothing  curious  except  the  • 
remains  of  an  edifice  believed  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  the  an- 
cient Scottish  kings.     Three  important  harbours  assist  the  trade  of  this 
county:  the  most  noted  is  that  of  Dundee,  a  town  of  31,000  inhabitants,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay.      On  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  is  Aberbrothock,  or 
Arbroath,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  Montrose  with  10,000.   In  ,      „     . 
Kincardine,  or  Mearns,  is  Bervie  or  Inverbervie,  a  small  but  in-  ' 
dustrious  town,  where  was  made  the  first  spinning  machine  ever  seen  in 
Scotland.     Continuing  along  the  coast,   we  arrive  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Dee,  where  we  encounter  Neiv  Aberdeen,  and  near  it.  Old  . 
Aberdeen.     The  new  town  is  the  capital  of  a  maritime  county  ^ 
of  the  same  name:  its  harbour  is   capacious   and  safe:  one  hundred  and 
fifty  whale  ships  leave  this  port  annually  for  the  northern  seas.     Since  a 
number  of  new  streets  have  been  constructed  here,  and  a  granite  bridge  of 
a  single  arch,  measuring  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  span,  has  been 
erected,  we  may  pronounce  that  these  constructions,  with  twenty  churches 
and  chapels,  four  hospitals,  a  university,  a  large  house  of  correction,  bar- 
racks, and   a  theatre,  make  Aberdeen   one   of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
Scotland,  while  its   manufactures  of  cotton  place  it  in  the  rank  of  the 
most  industrious. 

Nearly  all  the  territory  which  we  have  passed  over  from  our  t  The  Low- 
entry  into  the   Solway  Frith  till  arriving  at  the  Grampians,  1  lands. 
whose  bluish  summits  we  see  stretching  away  to  the  north,  belongs  to  the 
Lowlands:  but  if  we  wish  to  view  the  most  characteristic  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  that  portion  whose  wild  aspect  and  manner  inspired  the  poetical 
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„  ,,    ,       I  imao-ination  of  Ossian  and  the  ancient  bards,  we  must  penetn 
Highlands.  •  ,        rr-    7  7        ,  .  •    ,  •        1  '      •  •    • 

'  into  the  Higfilaiids,  which  contain  those  counties  yet  unvisit 


'ate 
Lted 
by  us.  The  rude  character  with  which  they  are  stamped,  constitutes  their 
principal  charm:  their  gloomy  valleys,  nearly  all  occupied  by  lakes  or 
ravaged  by  torrents,  are,  during  several  months  in  the  year,  deprived  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  these  almost  desert  regions,  the  principal  rivers 
of  Scotland  hide  their  sources  from  the  view  of  the  traveller,  while  the 
mountaineer  leads  his  flocks  to  pasture  every  day  among  them.  As  late 
as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  there  existed  no  regular  road 
into  the  Highlands:  the  paths  which  led  from  the  Lowlands  thither,  were 
impassable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year:  the  Highlanders  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Scottish  people,  were  ignorant  of  the  resources 
of  commerce,  and  altogether  strangers  to  the  benefits  of  agriculture, 
holding  only  remote  communications  with  those  counties  in  which  civili- 
zation had  extended  its  blessings.  The  British  government  could  not  be- 
hold with  indifference  an  active  and  ignorant  population  roaming  lawless 
among  the  mountains:  the  government,  moved  by  policy  rather  than  phi- 
lanthropy, employed,  from  1726  to  1745,  companies  of  soldiers  to  con- 
struct a  line  of  commodious  and  spacious  roads  over  this  rocky  region,  to 
the  extent  of  one  hundred  leagues:  additions  to  this  have  since  been  made. 
Manners  of  1  In  travelling  among  the  Highlands  we  are  struck  with  the 
uie  people.  I  sight  of  wretched  cabins  and  huts  built  of  round  stones  and 
plastered  with  mud,  with  no  roofing  but  sods  or  thatch.  The  interior  of 
the  best  of  these  is  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a  wicker  partition: 
the  smaller  apartment  being  appropriated  to  the  cattle  and  fowls,  and  the 
larger  serving  for  dining  room  and  bedchamber  to  the  whole  family:  in  the 
nviddle  is  the  hearth,  and  over  it  hangs  the  pot  in  which  the  victuals  are 
cooked:  commonly  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke,  but  as 
this  is  not  directly  over  the  hearth,  lest  the  rain  should  put  out  the  fire,  it 
happens  that  the  greater  part  of  the  smoke  fills  the  house  and  goes  out  at  the 
door.  The  bed  of  the  Highlander  is  composed  of  a  pile  of  heath  or  fern 
with  a  woollen  rug  spread  upon  it.  The  food  of  these  people  is  as  simple 
as  their  manners,  and  consists  of  nothing  besides  oatmeal,  milk,  and  a  few 
fruits.  Christmas  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicing,  and  on  this  occasion  alone 
they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  slice  of  mutton  or  beef,  which  even  the 
poorest  will  then  strive  to  obtain.  Before  the  introduction  of  sheep  into 
the  Highlands,  every  family  found  sufficient  occupation  to  livej  but  since 
the  change  effected  by  uniting  many  small  farms  into  large  grazing  esta- 
blishments, the  people  have  been  thrown  into  great  distress,  and  thou- 
sands have  been  forced  to  quit  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  uncultivated  regions  of  America.  The  knowledge 
which  has  been  spread  among  them  by  the  exertions  of  late  years,  has 
given  them  some  ideas  of  trade  and  industry,  and  helped  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  people  consists  in  cattle,  great 
numbers  of  which  are  sold:  the  crops  of  grain  are  sufficient  for  their 
bread  and  the  distillation  of  whiskey,  a  liquor  of  which  they  are  particu- 
larly fond.  In  some  quarters  they  have  begun  to  work  mines  and  enter 
into  the  fisheries,  and  every  thing  leads  us  to  believe  that  by  the  help  of  the 
efforts  which  the  British  government  is  making  for  that  purpose,  the  High- 
lands will  become  at  some  future  day  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  Great 
Britain.  We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  this  region  so  worthy  of  being  known. 
The  isle  of  Bute  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  forms  the  county  of  this  name 
along  with  the  isle  of  Ârran^  a  league  to  the  south.  The  former  is  ex- 
posed to  a  mild  and  humid  atmosphere:  the  thermometer  here  never  sinks 
lower  than  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point:  the  surface  is  hilly,  and 
the  soil  rocky  in  the  north,  but  the  southern  part  is  fertile.  The  length 
of  the  island  is  five  or  six  leagues,  and  the  breadth  not  more  than  two 
leagues.     Seven-eighths  of  the  land  is   the  property  of  the  earl  of  Bute. 
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The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  6000,  are  industriously  employed  in 

cultivating  the  soil,  manufacturing  cotton  cloths  and  fishing  for  herrings. 

The  island  contains  two  parishes,  a  town  and  two  small  harbours,  Rothesay 

and  Kerryeray:   here  are  Druidical  temples  and  other  antiquities,  with  a 

singular  castle,  which  was  formerly  a  royal  residence.     The  island  oï  Ar- 

ran  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  scene  of  the  last  days  of  Os- 

sian:    its  chief  town    is  Lamlask.     The    entire   population   of  the  island 

amounts  to   7000  souls,  divided  between  the  parishes  of  Kilbrich  and  Kil- 

mory. 

Reascending  the  Frith  of  Clyde  toward  the  north,  and  turning  to  the 

right,  we  arrive  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Leven,  where  we 

meet  with  Dumbarton   and  its  old  castle,  400  feet  above  the  •  ^     ^ 

.  ,,  ^  .  «  ,'.  „,  I  Dumbarton. 

town:  the  most  important  manuiactory  here  is  one  o*  glass,  oc-  ' 

cupyingSOO  workmen.     The  county,  of  which  this  is  the  chief  town,  con- 
tains toward  the  north,  Loch  Lomond,  sprinkled  with  beautiful  .  LochLo- 
islands,  and  offering  the  most  charming  views  :  this  fine  sheet  '  m^"^- 
of  water  is  narrow  in  the  northern  part,  but  widens  in  the  south,  where  it 
extends  among  a  long  chain  of  mountains, overlooked  by  the  majestic  summit 
of  Ben  Lomond:  toward  this  extremity  it  washes  a  fertile  plain,  and  pre- 
sents  one   of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  country.     West  of  this  lake  lies 
the  maritime  county  of  Argyle,   consisting  of   islands  and  tracts  of  the 
main  land,  intersected  by  lochs:  in  the  southern  part  is  a  narrow  extent  of 
territory,  called  Knapdale,  united  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  by  an  isthmus: 
in  the  west  are  the  islands  of  lia  and  Jura^  the  former  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  latter  with  1300:  these  are  divided  by  a  narrow  channel. 
In  the  north-west,    the    island  of  Mull  shows  the  cloudy  summits  of  its 
mountains:  it  contains  6000  inhabitants.     The  chief  town  of  this  county 
is  Inverary,  an  unimportant  village,  with  a  few  manufactures  . 
in  a  languishing  state:  it  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  >dry^  a  ' 
sti'^eam  which  forms  in  this  neighbourhood  several  fine  cascades. 

We  shall  now  leave  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond, 
the  valley  through  which  the  Forth  meanders  towards  the  east: 
the  sight  of  this  river  never  fails  to  draw  from  the  Scotchman 
an  expression  of  admiration  and  respect;  it  is  the  Ganges  of  his  country. 
The  Teith,  flov/ing  out  of  Loch  Katrine  or  Catherine,  flows  parallel  to  this 
river,  and  joins  it  after  a  course  of  six  or  eight  leagues.  In  Perthshire  the 
hills  are  clad  in  a  diversity  of  vegetation:  the  waving  branches  of  the 
birch  mingle  with  the  green  foliage  of  the  majestic  oak  and  the  brown 
leaves  of  the  ash;  every  part  offers  to  the  view  the  most  picturesque 
scenes.  In  the  district  of  Athol,  the  Almond  falls  in  a  cascade  of  ninety 
feet  before  it  joins  the  Tay:  farther  distant,  two  large  rocks  unite  in  a  na- 
tural bridge  over  the  river.  In  the  valley  of  Glendow,  a  bridge  of  a  sin- 
gle arch  is  thrown  across  a  gulf  eighty  feet  deep,  into  which  the  waters 
of  a  stream  plunge  with  a  tremendous  roar.  The  beauties  of  this  region 
would,  however,  occupy  us  too  long  in  the  description,  and  moreover 
would  excite  little  interest  except  among  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Perth 
is  worthy  of  our  notice  and  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery:  it  has 
all  the  elegance  of  a  regular  built  city,  the  principal  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles:  after  passing  through  the  savage  country  watered 
by  the  Tay,  it  is  not  without  astonishment  that  the  traveller  finds  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  a  beautiful  city  adorned  with  many  public  edifices,  a 
theatre,  an  academy,  with  literary  and  learned  societies,  manufactures  of 
cloth  amounting  to  nearly  1,000,000  dollars,  and  a  population  of  20,000 
souls. 

To  the  west  and  north  of  Perthshire  extends  the  county  or  shire  of 
Inverness,  the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  containing  the  highest  i 
mountains  in  Great  Britain,  and  those  whose  form  and  scenery  ' 
are  the  most  majestic.    Inverness,  the  chief  town,  is  large,  well  built,  and 


View  of  the 
county  of 
Perth. 
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situated  near  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  under  the  protection  of  a  fort 
built  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  river  Ness,  which  gives  names  to  the 
town,  divides  it  into  two  parts:  the  ancient  portion  is  on  the  right  bank, 
and  consists  of  buildings,  whose  dingy  hue  and  antique  style  form  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  modern  edifices  on  the  opposite  side:  many  fine 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  court  house,  a  gothic  struc- 
ture, and  the  hall  in  which  the  nobility  of  the  northern  counties  meet  every 
year,  an  academy  with  300  scholars,  a  college,  a  theatre,  a  royal  infirma- 
ry, two  libraries,  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies,  others  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicity,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
poor  Highlanders,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  bible,  and  lastly,  a  trea- 
sury office,  all  serve  to  create  a  high  conception  of  the  character  of  this 
place.  Industry  is  not  less  active  here  than  benevolence:  Inverness  is  the 
central  point  of  all  the  trade  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 

I       The   island  of  Skye,  with  a  population  of  15,000  souls,  be- 
'  longs  to  Inverness-shire:  the  principal  town  in  the  island  is 
Dunvegan. 

The  northern  Ijranches  of  the  Grampians  form  the  valley  of  the  Levé- 
Banff.         1  '^^»    ^  stream  flowing  into    the    Northern    Ocean    at    Banff^ 

*  the  capital  of  a  county,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in 
Elgin          I  ^^^^  north  of   Scotland.     In   the    county  of  Murray  is  Elgin, 

'  eleven  miles  west    of  the  preceding,   an  old  and  badly  built 
,   .  I  place,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.     Lairn,  on  the 

■  Murray  Frith,  is  a  small  and  neat  town,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing  its    unimportance,  is    the    capital   of   a   county.     The  town  of   Cro- 
I  marty^  hardly  more  important,  has  the  same  political  rank:  it 
'  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  bay,  and  has  a  large  and 
.^^  I  safe  harbour,  and  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  but  little  trade. 

*  Tain,  on  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  has  no  trade  of  importance. 
JRosS'Shire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  exhibits  in  the  north  and  west  a  bar- 
ren territory,  mountains  with  lofty  and  broken  summits,  some  of  them 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  heaps  of  rocks  thrown  together  in  confu- 

„  ,  .J        I  sion.     The  Hebrides  or   Western  Islands  are  comprised  in  this 

Hebrides.       I  ,     •      ^^  -ii-  11  t  -i 

.  '  county:  their  70,000  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  with 
the  Scotch  Highlanders:  they  speak  their  dialect,  wear  a  similar  dress, 
and  observe  the  same  customs,  but  are  more  uncivilized.     Horned  cattle, 
"»  sheep  and  fish  are  their  only  articles  of  trade. 

I       The  county  of  Sutherland,  lying  north  of  the  preceding,  has 

*  for  its  chief  tov/n,  Dornoch,  once  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  but 
at  present  daily  declining  in  importance.  Caithiiess,  a  county  separated 
from  Sutherland  in  1807,  has  a  chain  of  hills  marking  this  limit:  it  is 
washed  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea,  and  extends  to  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Scotland.  Among  its  five  towns  may  be  mentioned  Thurso,  on 
the  Bay  of  Dunnet,  with  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants,  considerable 
manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  small  harbour,  frequented  by  fishermen  and 

I  coasting  craft.      Wick,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  North  Sea, 

*  subsists  by  the  herring  and  cod  fishery:  it  is  less  populous  than 
the  preceding,  but  has  the  rank  of  a  royal  burgh  and  chief  town. 

t      The  most  northern  county  of  Scotland  is  that  of  the  Orkneys, 

*  which  comprise  these  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  Orkneys 
are  thirty  in  number' — Pomona,  or  Mainland,  Hoy,  North  Ronaldsay,  South 
Ronaldsay,  Sanday,  Stronsay,  Eday,  Westray,  Shapinsay,  Burray,  and  Wals, 
are  the  chief.  Their  whole  population  amounts  to  twenty-five  thousand. 
Known  to  the  ancients,  they  were  a  subject,  with  them,  of  much  error  and 
fable.  Pliny  numbers  them  at  forty.  Solinus  affirms  that  they  had  not  a 
single  inhabitant,  and  were  covered  with  grass  and  bulrushes.'     Accord- 

*  This  author  hw  been  named,  with  reason,  Pliny's  ^pe;  his  book,  entitled  Poîyhister, 
it  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  work  of  the  great  Koman  naturalist. 
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ing  to  Ossian,  they  once  formed  a  powerful  kingdom,  from  which  state- 
ment we  may  gather  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the  petty  kings  of  Scotland 
in  his  time.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Picts  held  these  islands  till  the 
overthrow  of  their  dominion  by  Kenneth  II.  in  838.  They  remained  at- 
tached to  the  crown  of  Scotland  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  they  fell  a  second  time  into  the  pos- 
session f>f  ihis  kingdom,  but  they  were  not  finally  regarded  as  constituting 
a  part  of  Tîic  kingdom,  till  the  marriage  of  James  III.  with  Margaret  of 
Norway.''  The  people  of  the  Orkneys  speak  English,  but  with  the  dis- 
agreeable Scotch  accent:  the  wealthy  classes  are  polite  and  hospitable,  and 
the  poor  very  superstitious.  They  are  habituated  to  climbing  the  rocks, 
and  navigating  the  dangerous  seas  of  these  islands,  and,  in  consequence, 
furnish  excellent  sailors  to  the  British,  navy.  The  exports  from  these 
islands  are  cattle,  swine,  salt  fish,  butter,  and  lard:  these  are  bartered  for 
the  fuel  and  metals  wanting  in  the  islands,  wine,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  iron- 
mongery. Kirkwall^  on  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  the  capital  of  • 
the  whole  county:  it  is  a  little,  dirty  place,  thought  to  have  ' 
been  founded  in  1 138,  by  Rognwald,  Earl  of  Norway:  it  exhibits  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  of  an  old  palace  of  the  Earls  of  the  Orkneys  : 
the  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  and  the  harbour,  which  lies  within 
a  safe  and  commodious  road,  is  defended  by  a  fortification  erected  under 
Cromwell. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  are  a  strong,  well  •     gu  ,,    . 
made,  dark  complexioned  race.     They  are  not  less  hospitable  ' 
than  their  neighbours  of  the  Orkneys,  but  are  considered  more  hardy  and 
industrious.    They  marry  very  young,  and  a  bachelor  is  rare  among  them. 
In  these  islands,  a  little  hut,  a  rug,  a  cow,  a  pot  for  boiling  victuals,  a 
spade,  and  two  or  three  fishing  nets,  make  up  the  whole  furniture  of  a 
domestic  establishment.     Coarse  cloths,  woollen  hosiery,  and  fish,  consti- 
tute an  annual  exportation,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  dollars.     The 
laws,  manners,  language,  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  same  as 
in  Scotland.     The  population  is  about  twenty-five  thousand.     Mainland  is 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  Pomona  of  the  Orkneys. 
Veil,  Unst,  Whalsay^  Bressay,  Burray^  House,  Trondray,  Fetlar,  Papa-Stour, 
Mickle-Bhoe,  Little-Bhoe,  Skerries,  and  iVbss,  are  next  in  consequence,  with  the 
little  islands  o^  Foula  and  i^a/r,  lying  between  this  group  and  the  Orkneys. 
Lerwick  and  Scalloway,  their  only  towns,  are  both  situated  on     Lerwick. 
the  shore  of  Mainland.     Many  conjectures  have  been  ent€r-     scaiioway. 
tained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  came  from  Norway.     Their  archipelago  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  at  the  same  time  with  the  Orkneys. 

Scotland  is  the  most  enlightened  of  the  British  kingdoms:  its  scholars 
amounted  in  1824  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand,  and  the  col- 
leges of  the  country  numbered  more  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  stu- 
dents. The  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  is  what 
alone  can  secure  them  any  distinction.  In  this  country  it  is  not  less  exten- 
sive and  liberal  than  in  the  universities  of  England. 

»>  See  Capper's  Topographical  Dictionary.  Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  and  a  Sport- 
ing Tour  through  the  Northern  paits  of  England,  and  great  part  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  by  C.  Thornton. 
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BOOK  CLV. 

EUROPE. 
Europe  continued* — British  Islands. 

SECTION  III.^-DESORIPTION  OF  IRELAND. 

I       Placed  under  a  foggy  and  cloudy  sky,  Ireland  was  despised 
Genera  view.  |  ^^  ^^^^  Roman  power,  as  a  territory  defended  by  wintry  tem- 
pests.    The  name  of  Hibernia  bestowed  upon  it  by  Caesar,  explains  to  us 
the  idea  formed  of  the  country  by  the  ancients.*   The  history  of  this  island 
is  wrapped  in  obscurity  and  error.     Strabo  paints  its  inhabitants  in  no 
very  flattering  colours:  according  to  this  geographer  they  were  more  sa- 
vage than  the  Britannic  their  neighbours:  they  were  cannibals,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a  meritorious  action  to  devour  the  carcasses  of  their  parents  : 
connexions  forbidden  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  such  as  the  union  of  a 
brother  and  sister,  or  of  a  son  and  mother,  were  not  held  in  disrepute  by 
them.''     If  these  statements,   which  Strabo  utters  with  some  doubting, 
were  well  founded,  we  should  regard  the  Irish  as  the  most  unfitted  for 
civilization  of  all  the  European  tribes.     The  partisans  of  religious  intole- 
rance who  in  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament  so  long  denied  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  the  right  of  sharing  in  the  national  representation,  would 
have  been  naturally  led  to  regard  them  as  a  race  destined  to  bondage,  and 
the  parliament  would  have  refused  to  sanction  a  measure  otherwise  de- 
manded by  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity.     The  English  writers  have 
too  long  been  under  the  influence  of  their  antipathy  to  a  people  who  re- 
mained inaccessible  to  the  religious  reformation,  and  have  represented 
them  as  the  dregs  of  the  human  race,  while  the  Irish  writers,  with  a  con- 
trary exaggeration,  launch  out  into  praises  of  their  ancestors,  and  exalt 
the  virtues  of  their  contemporaries.     The  humiliating  laws  which  have 
for  several  centuries  oppressed  this  people,  have  also  had  a  pernicious 
eff*ect  upon  their  character,  still  we  shall  refrain  from  undue  indulgence 
or  severity  in  passing  a  judgment  upon  them.     A  short  time  since  they 
were  stamped  with  a  mark  of  reprobation:  they  were  a  conquered  people: 
now  they  are  free:  new  ties  attach  them  to  the  mother  country:  but  proud 
of  their  emancipation,  they  seem  to  be  more  turbulent  than  ever,  like  a 
scholar  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  pedagogue.     We  may,  however, 
anticipate  for  them  a  complete  regeneration:  the  light  of  knowledge  once  . 
spread  abroad  among  them,  will  direct  them  in  the  way  of  their  true  inte- 
rests; industry  will  receive  a  new  impulse,  and  England  will  derive  from 
an  act  of  justice,  new  materials  of  power. 

Ancient inha-  i  If  vve  may  believe  Ussher,'  Keder,"^  Warseus,**  and  other  anti- 
bitants.  I  quaries,  the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  traced  back  five  hundred 

years  before  the  christian  era.  A  colony  arriving  from  Scythia  by  the 
way  of  Spain,  settled  here  at  this  date,  and  introduced  the  Phenician  lan- 
guage, and  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  Celtic  inhabitants.  This  kind  of 
civilization  hardly  accords  with  the  relation  of  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the 

*  Tacitus  likewise  gives  it  this  name  in  his  life  of  Agricola.  Pomponius  Mela  calls  it 
Juverna. 

b  Strabo,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  y.  §  5.    He  calls  the  island  Jerne.    Diodorus  Siculus  names  it  Iris. 

e  Author  of  the  work  upon  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Irish  and  British,  and  of  the  Fe- 
tcrum  Epistolarum  Hibernicarum  Sylloge. 

<>  Recherches  des  médailles  frappées  en  Irlande  avant  que  Henri  II  s*emparat  de  ce 
royaume. 

'  Dissertations  sur  les  antiquités  de  l'Irlande. 
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time  of  Augustus.  The  first  of  the  above  named  writers  pretends  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  island  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
its  founder,  but  a  more  reasonable  belief  is  that  it  was  first  propagated 
there  in  the  fifth  century,  first  by  the  exertions  of  Palladius,  the  legate  of 
Pope  Celestine,  and  shortly  after  by  St.  Patrick,  the  first  bishop  of  Ire- 
land. The  Gaelic,  ov  ancient  Celtic,  was  always  the  prevailing  ■ 
language,  and  we  have  seen  that  two  of  its  dialects  have  been  '  ^  ' 

preserved  in  Scotland:  the  third,  called  Erse,  Irish,  ov  Erinach,  is  the  dia- 
lect of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland:  in  this  idiom  the  people  still  give  this 
island  the  name  oï  Erin. 

In  the  eighth  century,  this  country,  governed  by  an  ancient  ■  Ancient  race 
race  of  kings,  was  already  in  possession  of  several  arts,  since  '  of^^^ss- 
we  find  they  used  coined  money  of  silver  in  their  trading:  still  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  building  with  stone,  as  the  Danes  and  Norwegians, 
then  called  Osterlings,  arrived  at  this  period,  made  settlements  on  the 
coast,  and  built  solid  and  regular  edifices:  before  this  time  the  inhabitants 
had  been  content  with  wretched  wooden  constructions.  These  foreigners 
laid  the  foundations  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Cork,  and  i    ^. 

T  •  •  •  •       I     First  C1U6S- 

Limerick,  but  as  they  dwelt  in  greater  numbers  about  Dublin  ' 
than  in  their  other  territories,  this  region  received  from  the  natives  the 
name  of  Fingal,  that  is,  the  stranger's  land.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Ireland 
was  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  called  Ulster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Connaughf, 
and  Munster:  these  were  subdivided  into  several  small  principalities,  pror 
bably  the  tributaries  of  each  crown.  Henry  II.,  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  formed  the  project  of  uniting  Ireland  to  his  dominions, 
but  wanted  a  pretext  for  the  usurpation;  this,  however,  soon  offered  itself: 
Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  a  cruel  tyrant,  had  been  driven 
from  his  kingdom,  for  stealing  the  wife  of  O'Roisk,  prince  of  Bressing.i 
He  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Henry,  and  solicited  his  friendship,  offer- 
ing to  submit  to  him  as  a  vassal  in  recompense  for  the  assistance  neces- 
sary to  regain  his  crown.  Henry,  who  had  no  need  of  persua-  t  Ireland  under 
sion,  accepted  the  offer,  despatched  an  army  to  Ireland,  and  '  ^enryn. 
re-established  Dermot  on  the  throne.  This,  however,  was  but  a  single  step 
towards  his  object:  he  obtained  from  pope  Adrian,  a  bull,  annexing  Ire- 
land to  his  crown,  passed  over  to  the  island  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility 
and  army,  subdued  the  kings  and  petty  chieftains  who  still  resisted,  and 
profiting  by  their  divisions,  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  sovereign 
of  Ireland.  This  title  was  in  1184,  confirmed  upon  his  son  John,  who 
established  himself  in  the  island,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  a  new  code  of 
laws. 

The  Irish,  however,  chagrined  that  their  country,  which  had  been  for 
so  long  a  time  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  should  now  be  no  more  than  a 
single  principality,  took  advantage  of  the  successes  of  Robert  Bruce,  in 
Scotland,  to  offer  the  crown  of  Ireland  to  the  brother  of  this  prince.     Ro- 
bert granted  their  wishes,  landed  in  the  island,  obliged  the  English  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  Dublin,  and  caused  his  brother  Edward  to  be  crowned 
at  Dundalk.     But  this  prince  soon  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  his 
subjects,  and,  in  a  battle  with  the  English,  he  fell,  sword  in  hand.     After 
this  event,  which  happened  in  1318,  Ireland  was  rent  by  discords  and  re- 
bellion: three  centuries  passed  before  the  English  power  was  firmly  esta- 
blished and  consolidated.     Henry  VIII.  found,  that  in  order  to  ■  under  Henry 
flatter  the  self-love  of  the  Irish,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  their  '  ^^^^• 
island  into  a  kingdom:  he  therefore  took  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.    Down 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  religious  reformation  had  made  •  under 
its  way  quietly  into  those  parts  of  the  island  inhabited  by  the  '  Elizabeth. 

f  The  prefix  Mac  signifies  son  or  grandson^  and  is  a  mark  of  nobility;  formerly  none  ex- 
cept the  chieftains,  and  those  who  traced  their  origin  to  a  high  antiquity,  were  allowed 
the  distinction  of  this  name. 

Vol.  V.^5  H 
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English;  but  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  House  of  Austria,  by  transmitting 
money,  arms,  and  troops,  kept  up  the  enmity  between  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish, which  had  broken  out  anew  under  the  impulse  of  religion.  Elizabeth 
deprived  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  of  all  public  employments,  and  James  I., 
Under  i  iri'itated  by  their  obstinacy,  confiscated  the  lands  of  the  insur- 

Jauiesi.  I  gents,  and  divided  them  among  the  partisans  of  the  court.  If 
the  spirit  of  religious  toleration  could  have  exercised  any  influence  in  the 
century  which  produced  the  reformation,  Ireland  would  not  have  been  the 
theatre  of  unceasing  troubles,  but  would  have  become  slowly  enlightened, 
and  proceeded  with  sure  steps  in  the  career  of  improvement.  We  should 
not  have  seen  in  1641,  the  partial  execution  of  a  plot,  which  renewed  in 
Ireland  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  vespers:  forty  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen, according  to  Hume,  fell  by  the  daggers  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
although  other  writers  fix  the  luimbcr  no  higher  than  ten  thousand.  Be 
the  truth  where  it  will,  this  fatal  occurrence  cemented  to  the  latest  times 
the  hatred  of  two  nations  formed  for  union. 

Under  i       The  Irish,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 

Charles  I.  I  J  Cromwell  felt  himself  called  upon  in  1653,  to  avenge  his 
countrymen  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  desert  extremities  of  Con- 
naught,  proclaiming  that  every  Catholic  taken  without  the  limits  of  the 
province  should  be  put  to  death  without  trial,  and  his  property  divided 
among  the  partisans  of  the  English.  Encouraged  by  the  embittered  feel- 
Under  James  ings  of  the  Irish,  James  II.  dreaming  of  the  recovery  of  a 
crov/n  which  he  had  abandoned,  hazarded  the  fate  of  this  coun- 
try by  seeking  here  defenders,  whose  courage  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  animating.  At  the  head  of  an  army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam, a  single  defeat  overthrew  his  hopes,  and  although  he  complained  of 
the  French  for  not  rendering  assistance,  what  confidence  could  he  inspire 
into  those  who  fought  for  him.^  Would  a  prince  who  possessed  any  cour- 
age, have  abandoned  so  precipitately,  the  field  of  battle  and  his  kingdom? 
Ireland  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  state  of  quiet,  when  the  example  of  the 
_,  ,  „.         ,  French  revolution  excited  anew  those  pretensions  hardly  laid 

Rebellion.      I  »,  .        ,  ,  ,        ,  i         i 

'  at  rest.     Anarchy  was    organized  under    leaders,    the    lower 
classes  took  up  arms,  the  soldier  rebelled  against  his  commander,  the  ser- 
vant plotted  against  the  life  of  his  master,   the  peasant    armed   himself 
against  his  landlord,  terror  spread  among  all  the  friends  of  order:  the  ma- 
gistrate feared  to  raise  the  sword  of  justice,  and  whoever  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  fell  by  the  steel  of  the  assassin.      In  this  state  of  feverish 
anxiety,  the  Irish  demanded  succour  from  the  French  Directory;  a  French 
squadron  eluded  the  English  fleet,  and  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,   but  a 
storm  hindered  the  debarkation,  and  the  ships  were  forced  to  put  to  sea. 
In  spite  of  this  misfortune,  the  rebellion  was  organized,  and  exploded  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  1798:   some  French  frigates  landed  a  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  some  munitions  of  war,  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  and  a  few  insur- 
gents joined  this  handful  of  soldiers,  but  being  attacked  by  a  superior  force 
of  the  English,  they  were  made  prisoners.    After  a  third  expedition,  which 
did  not  result  more  happily,  the  Directory  abandoned  the  Irish  malecontents 
to  their  own  exertions:  they  were  soon  reduced  to  obedience,  and  upon  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  the  Irish  parliament  was  united  to  that  of 
England,  and  both  sat  together  for  the  first  time  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1801,  at  Westminster. 

The  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin,  consisted  of  three 
dred  members  :  at  present,  the  Irish  deputies  to  the  British 
parliament  are  only  one  hundred:  and  twenty-eight  peers  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  lord  lieutenant,  or  viceroy,  is  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and,  since  the  union,  Ireland  has  been  governed  by  the  laws  of  England. 
Moral  condi  I  Ii'cland  is  certainly  less  enlightened  than  England,  and  still 
tionof  less  so  than  Scotland;  nevertheless,  the  situation  of  the  coun- 

I  try,  in  this  respect,  has  been  much  exaggerated.     There  are 


Parliament.     T  , 

'  hun< 
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fewer  scholars  here  than  in  the  other  kingdoms,  but  nearly  as  many  as  in 
France.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  this  country  from  others,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  instruction  imparted:  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  under 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  poor,  unenlightened,  and  full  of  prejudices, 
are  kept  in  an  afflicting  superstition,  which  is  the  sole  principle  of  the 
ignorance  of  which  they  are  accused.  The  elementary  instruction  of  the 
popular  classes,  should  not  be  restricted  to  reading  and  writing:  religion 
should  teach  them  the  extent  of  their  duties,  based  upon  the  principles  of 
gospel  morality:  but  where  shall  they  find  the  lights  necessary  to  their 
situation,  if  not  in  the  books  designed  to  enlighten  the  christian?  The 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  do  not  permit  the  people  to  read  the  scriptures, 
but  by  their  absurd  writings  destined  to  perpetuate  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, they  fashion  them  to  that  sort  of  independence,  which  makes  the 
Irishman  only  a  blind  instrument  of  hatred  against  England,  a  pretended 
christian  ever  ripe  for  revolt.  Nevertheless,  there  were  estimated  to  be 
in  1824,  more  than  five  hundred  and  sixtv  thousand  children  r     ^  ^ 

,  I         1         1       1  in-  •     '  1  -I       Scholars. 

who  attend  school;  the  mode  oi  instruction  only,  we  repeat,  is  * 
to  be  blamed.     The  great  establishments  for  education  are  not  free  from 
reproach:  those  which  ornament  Dublin,  in  spite  of  their  outward  show  of 
luxury,  are  very  ordinary:  no  distinguished  work  has  ever  proceeded  from 
its  Protestant  university.     Too  magnificently  endowed^  like  the  reformed 
church,  with  proj^rty  gained  in  the  unjust  way  of  confiscation,  we  must 
remark  with  an  Irish  author,^  that  this  learned  body  suffers  from  a  super- 
fluity of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  like  the  English  ecclesiastics:  if 
science  languishes  when  in  poverty,  she  slumbers  also  in  the  lap  of  abun- 
dance.    The  island  possesses  but  a  single  establishment  for  ecclesiastical 
education,  the  college  of  St.  Patrick,  at  Maynooth^  under  the  care  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  designed  to  make  Catholic  priests:  this  institution  sends  forth 
nothing  but  scholars  imbued  with  prejudices  and  prepossessions  unfavour- 
able to  England.     In  the  same  small  town  is  also  a  college  for  lay  Catho- 
lics, founded  by  subscription  in   1802.     At  Belfast  and  Cork,  there  have 
beetf  colleges  established  within  a  few  years,  but  these  are  designed  only 
for  the  rich:  the  poorer  classes  demand  much  greater  ameliorations.  The 
progress  of  improvement,  so  slow  in  Ireland,  will  probably  be  hastened 
by  the  effects  of  the  emancipation.      Four  benevolent  societies  .  charitable 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  of  '  ^ocieues. 
Dublin,  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Cork,  and  the  society  of  the  same  name  in 
London,  must  necessarily  exert  a  great  and  increasing  influence,  and  the 
memory  of  their  founders  will  be  held  in  veneration  when  the  people, 
having  become    more    industrious,  no  longer  grovel  in    abject  poverty: 
when  the  great  proprietors,  attaching  themselves  to  a  country  more  worthy 
of  interest,  cease  to  spend  their  revenues  in  England,  while  their  estates 
are  confided  to  agents  occupied  in  harassing  and  plundering  the  unfortu- 
nate farmer:  when  the  Anglican  clergy,  the  possessors  of  extensive  terri- 
tories, shall  understand  how  honourable  is  the  employment  of  instructing 
those  people  whom  they  now  abandon,  in  order  to  enjoy,  in  indolence,  the 
pleasures  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  or  arch-  .  Ecclesiastical 
bishoprics,  Jlrmagh^  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  into  nine-  '  «divisions. 
teen  suffragan  bishoprics.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is  primate  of  Ire- 
land; that  of  Armagh  has  also  the  title  of  primate,  but  he  is  also  metro- 
politan of  the  kingdom:  there  are  also  thirty-three  deaneries,  and  thirty- 
four  archdeaconries.  The  Anglican  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  grand  seal.  The  importance  of  their 
income  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  Protestant  clergy,  com- 
posed of  seventeen  hundred  individuals,  absorb,  in  salaries,  a  sum  equal 

«Mr.  John  O'Driscol,  in  his  work  entitled  Views  of  Ireland.     2  vols.  Svo.  Lond.  1823. 
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to  six  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  clergy  of  France. 
Each  archbishop  receives  annually  from  fifty  thousand  to  seventy  thousand 
dollars. 

J  I       Ireland  was  early  distinguished  for  its  industry,  and,  but  for 

'  political  troubles,  would  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance in  this  respect.  In  the  manufacture  of  cloths  it  has  obtained  a  great 
superiority.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  less  famous  for  linens 
than  for  woollens,  but  under  that  of  William  III.  such  heavy  duties  were 
laid  upon  the  last  that  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  people'turned  their  atten- 
tion to  linen  and  thread.  The  amount  of  exports  in  this  branch  of  industry  is 
valued  at  14,500,000  dollars.  The  cotton  manufactures  have  not  become 
so  important,  but  since  the  last  century  they  have  shown  a  constant  in- 
crease, and  the  quantity  of  cotton  they  annually  consume  is  estimated  at 
6,000,000  pounds. 

Since  the  shackles  which  ruined  the  woollen  manufactures  has  been  re- 
moved, they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  making  of  coarse  stuffs,  and 
at  present  export  5,460,000  yards:  the  silk  manufactories  consume  an- 
nually 64,000  pounds  of  material,  and  the  distilleries  produce  above 
12,000,000  gallons  of  spirits.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance 
of  meadows,  enable  them  to  export  to  England  each  year  15,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  63,000  horned  cattle,  72,000  sheep,  65,000  swine,  and 
3000  horses.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  cannot  be  less 
than  30,000,000  dollars,  and  all  the  exports  to  different  quarters  of  the 
globe  exceed  thirty-seven  millions. 

Numberof  j  The  various  branches  of  industry  employ  7,500  weavers, 
workmen.  1  2,500  cotton  spinuers,  8,000  persons  for  the  different  prepara- 
tions demanded  in  both  these  fabrications,  3,500  workmen  in  the  silk  mills, 
12,000  for  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  wool,  and  49,000  men  in  the 
sea  and  river  fishery.  But  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  far  from  be- 
ing sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  labouring  population,  since,  according 
to  an  enumeration  made  in  1821,  among  3,931,000  labourers  from  fifteen 
to  seventy  years  of  age,  there  were  1,094,000  out  of  employment. 
Administra-  i  The  five  kingdoms  which  anciently  divided  Ireland,  form  at 
tive  divisions.  I  present  four  grand  provinces,  which  have  retained  the  names 
of  four  of  these  kingdoms,  namely,  Ulster  in  the  north,  Connaught  in  the 
west,  Leinster  in  the  east,  and  Munster  in  the  south.  They  form  thirty- 
two  counties,  of  which  nine  belong  to  the  first,  five  to  the  second,  twelve 
to  the  third,  and  six  to  the  last.  These  divisions  we  shall  pass  in  review 
in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 

At  the  extremity  of  Lough  Foyle^  a.  sort  of  gulf  opening  into  the  sea, 

_     ,    ,        I  and  receivina:  the  waters  of  a  small  stream,  stands  London- 
Londonderry.   |     ,  «it»  ,  i  •    p       •  n  .  ^ 

'  derry,   or  simply,  Verry^  the    chief    city  ot    a  county,  and  a 

place  of  importance:  it  is  regularly  built  with  the  four  principal  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles:  here  is  an  elegant  cathedral,  a  prison 
lately  built,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  The  situation  of  the  port,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  advantageous  for  the  commerce  of  the  place, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  importation  of  colonial  goods,  and  the 
exportation  of  domestic  cloths  to  America  and  the  East  Indies.  This 
city  sustained  a  famous  siege  in  1688  against  James  II.:  all  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  had  been  killed  in  the  breaches,  and  the  besieged  had  no  re- 
source left  but  to  capitulate,  when  a  minister,  named  Walker,  took  the 
command  and  inspired  them  with  such  bravery,  that  the  assailants  were 
unable  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  city,  and,  the  English  fleet  arriving  to 
their  support,  James  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  county 
t  of  Antrim^  whose  chief  town  offers  nothing  remarkable.  Car- 
'  ^  rickfergus  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay  called  Belfast 
Lough:  this  town  constitutes  a  particular  jurisdiction,  and  holds  a  court 
of  assize  independent  of  the  county  courts,  which  also  meet  there:  itshar- 
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bour  is  chiefly  frequented  by  fishing  boats.     In  1760,  it  was  captured  and 
pillaged  by  a  celebrated  French  privateer  named  Therrot:  its  population 
is  about  8000.     Belfast,,  at  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  is  thrice  as  . 
populous,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  its  important  linen  and  ' 
cotton  manufactures:  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  town  is  an  ancient 
bridge  of  21  arches,  and  2500  feet  in  length. 

Lisburrif  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lagan,  a  river  flowing  out  ■ 
of  Lough  Neagh,  and  falling  into  Belfast  Lough,  is  noted  for  ' 
its  manufactures,  its  charitable  institutions,  its  high  church  tower,  and 
its  market  ornamented  with  a  cupola:  it  has  6,000  inhabitants.  ■  ^ 

Armagh^  the  capital  of  a  county,  was  formerly  a  considerable  • 
city,  and  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom:  its  university  was  renowned,  and 
had  once  7,000  students:  this  place  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored 
by  the  munificence  of  one  of  its  archbishops,  Richard  Robinson,  who  re- 
paired the  cathedral,  rebuilt  nearly  the  whole  city,  erected  a  superb  palace 
and  a  fine  observatory,  and  enriched  the  school  and  library.     On  a  neigh- 
bouring height  formerly  stood  the  castle  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Ulster. 
Downpatrick,  near  Strangford  Lough,  is  the  spot,  as  we  are  •  ^    ^  ^^^.  ^ 
told,  where  St.  Patrick  died:  his  tomb  here  is  held  in  great  ' 
veneration.     Neway^  situated  near  a  river  and  canal,  is  the  most  commer- 
cial place  in  all  the  county  of  Down. 

Connaught,  the  smallest  province  of  Ireland,  is  a  territory  intersected 
by  loughs,  bogs,  and  mountains:  agriculture  is  in  a  languishing  state, 
and  the  population  is  both  smaller  and  more  wretched,  than  in  the  other 
provinces.  Here  are,  however,  four  capitals  of  counties  somewhat  impor- 
tant. Sligo,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  has  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  two  hundred  tons.  Castlebar,  watered  by  a  little  stream,  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  linen:  this  is  a  town  consisting  of  one  long  street:  the 
French  took  it  in  1798.    Galway.  which  is  believed  to  stand  on  •     ^  , 

,.p  .  ,  ^'.  ,,,/iT  •  Galway. 

the  Site  oi  an  ancient  and  mean  city,  called  Jinsoba^  occupies  ' 
the  bottom  of  a  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  it  is  surrounded  with 
ruined  walls,  and  consists  of  old  buildings;  but  within  a  few  years,  new 
ones  have  been  taking  their  places:  the  cathedral  is  handsome,  and  the 
college  elegant.  This  town  is  important  for  its  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  contains  an  exchange,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings:  its  har- 
bour is  safe  and  convenient,  and  defended  by  a  fort. 

We   shall  begin  our  description  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  • 
province  of  Leinster,   with   the   capital  of   Ireland.      Let  the  ' 
reader  imagine  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay,  which  might  be  compared  to 
the  bay  of  Naples,  if  the  sky  of  Ireland  resembled  that  of  Italy,  a  great 
f.ity  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  river  Liff'ey  :  let  him  conceive  on 
the  north  and  west  of  this  capital,  a  gently  rising  eminence,  and  in  the 
south  the  delightful  view  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,   and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation.     The  quadrangular  form  of 
Dublin  occupies  on  each  side  an  extent  of  one  league,  and  contains  within 
its  limits  17,000  houses,  two  cathedrals,  twenty  Protestant  parish  churches, 
sixteen   Catholic   chapels,  including   the   metropolitan   chapel,  a  French 
Protestant  chapel,  a  Dutch  and  Danish  chapel,  a  synagogue,  and  divers 
other  houses  of  religious  worship.     Most  of  the   streets  have  been  im* 
proved  by  successive   enlargements,  and  arc   paved   and  well  t 
lighted.     The  city  is  adorned  with  many'beautiful  structures:  '  ^^' 

the  custom-house  is  a  magnificent  building  with  four  façades,  the  princi- 
pal one  ornamented  by  a  neat  cupola,  and  a  statue  of  commerce;  it  cost 
not  less  than  /. 500,000  sterling.  The  church  of  St.  Werburgh  is  an  elegant 
structure  :  its  portal,  and  spire  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  elevation,  are 
admired  for  their  lightness:  the  exchange,  which  was  first  opened  in 
1779,  and  was  built  by  a  lottery,  at  an  expense  of  185,000  dollars,  presents 
on  its  main  front  three  open  entrances  upon  a  peristyle  surmounted  with 
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a  dome,  sustained  by  twelve  pillars,  and  formings  a  circular  promenade: 
opposite  the  northern  entrance  is  a  bronze  statue  of  George  III.  on  a  pe- 
destal of  white  marble:  the  courts  of  justice  have  a  grand  exient  of  archi- 
tecture, and  a  dome  overlooking  the  whole  city:  the  castle,  or  palace  of 
the  lord  lieutenant,  does  not  correspond  to  the  beauty  of  these  edifices: 
the  eye  may  discover  it  to  be  an  ancient  fortress  converted  to  a  new  pur- 
pose; but  the  interior  is  highly  magnificent.  There  are  other  structures, 
remarkable  on  different  accounts,  as  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  of  the  city;  it  was  erected  by  archbishop  Comyn,  in 
1 190,  ornamented  with  a  tower  in  1370,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire  in  1750: 
the  old  Parliament  House  now  serves  for  the  national  bank:  the  buildings 
of  Trinity  College,  or  the  university,  have  all  the  magnificence  of  a  royal 
dwelling;  they  comprise  a  chapel,  a  refectory,  halls  for  students,  a  lectur- 
ing theatre,  a  library,  and  anatomical  halls,  containing  a  superb  collection 
of  waxen  models.  The  law  college,  or  King's  Inn  Temple,  is  also  worthy 
of  mention.  At  the  west  end  of  the  city,  is  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kil- 
mainham,  founded  by  Charles  II.  upon  the  plan  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital, 
for  the  invalids  of  the  Irish  army.  Among  all  the  benevolent  institutions, 
we  shall  only  notice  the  Insane  Hospital,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Dean 
Swift,  and  thé  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  designed  for  the  education  of  poor 
children.  The  number  of  charity  schools  is  considerable,  and  they  are 
Public  I  supported  by  the  different  parishes  of  each  communion.     St. 

Walks.  I  Stephen's  Green  is  the  largest  place  of  its  kind  in  Dublin,  and 

is  nearly  half  a  league  in  circumference:  it  is  a  beautiful  square  of  green- 
sward, surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  the  centre  is  decorated 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  II.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
also  the  extensive  royal  domain,  called  Phénix  Park,  from  a  marble  column 
surmounted  by  an  image  of  this  fabulous  bird:  here  stands  a  monument 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Within  the  same  enclosure,  but  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Liffey,  is  a  military  hospital.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson  stands  in  front  of  the  posl  office. 

I  The  constructions  necessary  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
'  '^'  '  of  Dublin,  have  been  carried  on  with  no  less  perseverance  and 
zeal,  than  those  designed  for  its  embellishment:  such  as  a  great  canal,  ex- 
tending from  the  city  to  the  river  Shannon,  and  connecting  the  navigation 
of  the  Irish  Sea  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  a  wall,  thirty  feet  thick 
and  ten  in  heiglit,  above  high  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  to  hinder 
the  joining  of  two  sand  banks,  called  the  North  and  South  Bull:  a  light- 
house: the  casoon<f  a  circular  building,  which  appears  to  rise  out  of  the 
waves:  the  new  basin,  for  the  reception  of  packets  arriving  daily  from 
England,  and  sheltering  the  shipping,  which  in  the  bay  are  exposed  tc 
the  east  and  north-east  winds:  other  basins,  capable  of  containing  rhany 
thousand  vessels; — finally,  the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  along  the  river, 
bordered  with  quays,  all  show  that  nothing  useful  has  been  neglected. 
Scarcely  any  city  in  Europe,  of  its  size,  abounds  more  in  useful  and  ele- 
gant structures,  than  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

,       The  crovernment  and  police  of  Dublin  are  entrusted  to  the 

Police  I  .  v> 

'  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Recorder,  two  Sheriffs,  twen- 
ty-four Aldermen,  and  a  municipal  Council:  the  guard  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates,  is  composed  of  forty  cavalry  and  four  hundred  infantry, 
who  station  sentinels  at  every  convenient  post:  they  are  not  permitted  to 
go  without  the  Circular  Road,  which  forms  a  promenade  around  the  city. 
.  Dublin  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk, 
ri  usry.  |  j^^  imports  must  be  considerable,  seeing  that  the  duties  paid 
at  the  custom-house  amount  annually  to  more  than  four  million  dollars. 
History  of  i  This  city  has  borne  different  names:  Ptolemy  calls  it  Jlscled: 
Dublin.  I  subsequently  it  went  by  the  name  of  Jluliana,  from  tlie  daugh- 

ter of  Alpinnus,  who  was  drowned   in   the  Liffey:  more  recently  it  was 
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called  Duhlana  and  Dubleana^  signifying-  the  black  lake  of  the  sea:  in  the  Gae- 
lic idiom,  it  was  named  BallyAth-Cliath^  that  is,  the  city  of  the  hurdle  for  d^ 
because  its  inhabitants  used   hurdles  in  fishing,  a  sort  of  instrument  still 
in  use  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  even  upon  those  of  France. 
In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  was   probably  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of 
wretched  fishermen's  huts,  since  we  find,  that  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century, 
although  it  was  the  finest  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  contained 
many  stone  buildings,  it  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  Henry  II.  who  took 
possession  of  it,  gave  it  as  a  new-year's  present  to  his  subjects  of  Bristol. 
It  did  not  increase  till  a  century  later:  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  re- 
ceived some  embellishments:  Charles  II.  enlarged  it;  but  the  civil  wars 
ruined  Dublin  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  poorest  cities  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
only  within  fifty  years  that  its  trade  has  elevated  it  to  the  rank  it  now  oc- 
cupies.     It  was  the  birth  place  of  Ussher,  Swift,  and  Sheridan. 
After  this  beautiful  capital,  the  other  cities  will  interest  us  . 
but  little.     In  the  county  of  Louth,  is  Drogheda^  the  most  im-  ' 
portant  town;  it  is  rich  and  well  built  :  the  mouth  of  the  Doyne  here  forms 
a  good  harbour.     Near  the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river  stands  the  obe- 
lisk of  OUbridge,  erected  in  memory  of  the  victory  gained  by  William  III. 
over  James  II.      Kildare^  another  capital  of  a  county,  was  for-  j 
merly  a  considerable  place;   but   the  civil  wars  of  the  seven-  * 
teenth  century  ruined  it:   at  present,  its  chief  support  is  found  in  the  horse 
races  which  take  place  four  times  a  year,  in  a  plain  in  the  vicinity  called 
Carras:h.    On  the  river  Nore  is  Kilkenny^  one  of  the  most  neat,  ,     ,,  ^ 

,^  ,.,.  -Til'  !      Kilkenny. 

pleasant,  and  industrious  towns  in  Ireland  :  its  gates,  towers,  ' 

old  bastions,  churches,  abbeys,  and  other  edifices,  assure  us  that  it  must 

once  have  been  much  more  important  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  province  oï  Munster  is  not  inferior  in  population  to  that  of  Ulster: 
it  contains  more  towns  of  importance  than  the  other  divisions  of  Ireland. 
Crossing  the  river  Shannon  by  a  bridge  of  nineteen  arches  at  Killcdoe  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  following  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  arrive  at  Li- 
merick, a  flourishing  city  with  handsome  streets,  fine  quays,  a  •  . . 
cathedral  remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity,  public  edifices  of  ' 
much  elegance,  extensive   barracks   of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  conve- 
nient harbour  open  to  ships  of  three  hundred  tons,  which  may  come  as  far 
up  as  the  custom-house.    The  city  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  English 
Toivn,  the  Irish  Town,  and  Newton  Perry,  a  new  quarter  built  of  brick,  but 
with  elegance,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  projector.  Toward  the  south- 
east, a  league  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir,  is  the  ancient  city  , 
OÏ  lernis:  with  hardly  4,000  inhabitants,  it  contains  a  handsome  •       ^'°' 
cathedral  in  the  Greek  style,  schools,  barracks,  and  a  large  hospital.    Two 
majestic  ruins  give  it  an  aspect  highly  picturesque:  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  old  cathedral  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  near  them  are  the  relics  of  a 
famous  abbey  once  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster.     A  few  leagues 
farther  down  is   ClonmeU   a  town  containing  8,000  souls,   and  the   birth 
place  of  Laurence  Sterne:  it  is  elegantly  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir, 
which  flows  under  a  bridge  of  twenty  arches. 

Killarney,  a  handsome  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  . 
Kerry,  contains  within  its  walls  5,000  souls.  The  beauty  of  the  '  '  ^'^°^^' 
lake  in  this  neighbourhood  collects  here  great  numbers  of  those  idle  stroll- 
ers so  common  among  the  English:  the  lake  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  it 
enjoys:  it  is  three  and  a  half  leagues  in  length,  and  a  league  wide  in  the 
broadest  part:  it  consists  of  three  separate  parts,  called  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  lakes,  of  which  the  last  is  the  largest,  and  is  two  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. The  lake  of  Killarney  is  surrounded  by  steep  mountains,  one  of  which 
named  Mangerton,  has  at  the  summit  a  circular  pond  of  enormous  depth; 
from  this  pond  after   heavy  rains  a  beautiful  cascade   falls,  while  a  rock 
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called  the  eagle*s  nest  returns  so  loud  an  echo,  that  the  blast  of  a  horn  sounds; 
like  the  concert  of  a  hundred  instruments,  and  the  report  of  a  musket  like 
the  prolonged  roar  of  thunder.  The  lake  receives  from  every  side  the 
waters  of  twenty  small  streams,  which  here  flow  amid  fields  and  meadows, 
and  along  deep  woods  and  thickets  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
fall  in  foaming  cascades;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  of  O'Sul- 
livaUf  which  leaps  with  a  horrible  roar  from  a  bed  of  verdure  seventy  feet 
in  height.  Islands  covered  with  the  freshest  vegetation  animate  and  vary 
the  limpid  surface  of  these  three  lakes:  first  are  the  islands  of  Ronayn,  next 
the  island  of  Dennis^  of  Innisfallen,  where  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  abbey 
founded  in  the  sixth  century  still  brave  the  assaults  of  time,  that  of  Ross 
containing  rich  veins  of  copper  and  lead,  and  an  ancient  castle;  lastly  the 
island  0^ Donaghoe" s  prison.  The  waters  which  flow  out  rapidly,  form  on 
leaving  the  lower  lake  the  little  river  Lean,  which  falls  into  Dingle  Bay. 
I  Corki  the  capital  of  a  county  and  of  the  province,  is,  after 
'  Dublin,  the  most  important  city  in  Ireland:  its  public  edifices, 
simple  in  their  architecture,  but  vast  and  convenient,  give  it  a  rank  among 
the  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  contains  two  theatres  and  two  handsome 
squares,  one  of  which  serving  as  a  parade  ground  for  the  review  of  the 
garrison,  is  decorated  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  II.  An 
exchange,  a  learned  society,  and  several  benevolent  institutions  attest  its 
commercial  importance,  and  the  intelligence  and  philanthropy  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Lee  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  of  which  the  shores  are  indented  by  harbours,  and  the  middle  occu- 
pied by  a  large  island,  this  city  is  well  defended  by  fortifications:  its  har- 
bour, renowned  for  its  safety,  is  above  three  leagues  long  and  two  wide. 
Cork  furnishes  nearly  all  the  immense  quantity  of  salt  provisions  used  by 
I  the  British  navy  and  army.  Kinsale,  to  the  south  of  Cork,  oc- 
*  cupies  a  remarkable  situation:  it  stands  upon  a  mountain,  and 
the  principal  street  makes  the  circuit  of  the  town,  and  receives  at  a  great 
number  of  points  the  extremities  of  all  the  other  streets:  the  harbour  is 
circular  and  sheltered  by  hills:  it  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  large 
fleets;  a  fort  built  by  Charles  II.  defends  the  entrance,  and  in  time  of  war 
it  is  visited  by  ships  returning  from  Asia  and  America,  but  the  prosperity 
of  Cork  has  deeply  injured  its  commerce:  at  present  it  subsists  by  fishing, 
and  employs  annually  more  than  three  hundred  vessels  in  this  business: 
during  the  fine  season  it  is  much  frequented  for  sea  bathing,  and  notwith- 
standing its  decay,  has  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  It  was  here  that 
James  II.  landed  on  his  return  from  France  in  1688.  Youghall,  another 
maritime  town,  ten  leagues  east  of  Cork,  is  a  little  less  populous  than  the 
preceding:  ashoal  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  prevents  large  vessels  from 
I  entering  it.  Waterford,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  where  the  waters 
Water  or  .  |  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^^  ^^^  Barrow  unite,  is  free  from  the  inconvenience  of 
Youghall:  and  has  a  harbour  advantageously  situated  for  commerce:  load- 
ed vessels  may  come  up  to  a  long  and  wide  quay  at  the  town,  and  there  are 
seventy  sail  employed  here  in  the  Newfoundland  Bank  fishery:  but  as  a 
balance  to  these  advantages,  Waterford  consists  of  nothing  but  narrow 
streets,  and  the  air  of  the  place  is  unwholesome. 

General  view  i  Although  Ireland  is  inferior  to  England  in  point  of  educa- 
of  Ireland.  1  tion,  industry,  commerce,  and  especially  agriculture  ;  although 
the  v/retched  Irish  labourer  has  no  food  beside  that  root  which  has  gained 
for  this  country  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Potatoes,  yet  the  island  possesses 
the  fruitful  germ  of  future  prosperity;  a  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  its  products  within  less  than  half  a  century,  particularly  that  of 
increaseof  i  its  population.  In  1726,  the  number  was  2,309,000.  In  1827 
iKjpuiation.      I  jj-  amounted  to  7,672,000.''  A  more  recent  enumeration  carries 

»'  According  to  M.  Cesar  Moreau,  French  consul  at  London. 
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the  amount  to  8,500,000.  We  thus  have  the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  popu- 
lation nearly  quadrupling  in  less  than  a  century:  this  would  imply  an  ïrn- 
mensity  of  resources,  or  a  great  depopulation  during  the  troubles  and  re- 
volutions which  have  so  long  agitated  the  country. 

One  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  maintains  so  fresh  a  vegetation  in  Ireland  had  also  an  effect  in  puri- 
fying the  blood:  few  people  are  so  handsome  as  the  Irish:  this  remark  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  higher  classes,  but  in  the  country  may  be  found  under 
the  rags  of  squalid  poverty,  tall  and  robust  men,  and  females  whose  regu- 
lar features  and  blooming  coniplexions  might  be  the  envy  of  the  belle  of 
Dublin.  The  Irish  nobility,  disdaining  generally  all  productive  occupa- 
tions, addict  themselves  to  luxury  and  expense^  but  the  wealthiest  part  of 
the  nation  is  composed  of  numerous  English  and  Scotch  families  belong- 
ing principally  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading  class,  and  dwelling  chiefly 
upon  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  island.  The  population  of 
Ireland  is  composed  of  the  great  mass  of  the  aborigines,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  by  their  manner  of  living,  their  language  and 
their  degradation,  and  habituated  to  the  oppressions  of  their  landlords:— 
of  the  wealthy  Irish  whose  manners  and  language  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  English: — of  Scotch  Presbyterians, the  descendants  of  those  who  fled 
from  the  persecution  under  James  I.  and  his  successors,  and  settled  with 
their  manufactures  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  island;  and  of  English 
traders  who  have  spread  business  and  activity  over  the  eastern  shores. 

Ireland,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  names  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
cite  in  describing  the  cities,  has  produced  a  great  number  of  ■  celebrated 
celebrated  men.  In  the  seventh  century  the  subtilties  of  scho-  '  "'^"• 
lastic  theology  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  some  of  her  ecclesiastics,  but 
the  troubles  which  distracted  the  country  prevented  literature  and  science 
from  resuming  their  empire  here  till  the  seventeenth  century:  at  that  epoch, 
archbishop  Ussher  obtained  a  distinction  for  his  useful  labours:  Boyle  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  physical  science:  Steele  associated  his  pen  with  that  of 
Addison:  Congreve  enriched  the  theatrical  repository  with  several  witty 
comedies,  some  of  which  are  still  acted:  Swift  gained  from  Voltaire  the 
title  of  the  Rabelais  of  good  society  :  Sloane^  an  able  physician,  cultivated  bo- 
tany with  success:  5erA:e/ez/ applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences, 
and  shed  new  light  upon  metaphysics:  Ster?ie,  by  the  originality  which 
marks  his  writings,  gained  an  European  reputation.  Parnell  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  light  and  playful  poems:  diwà  Goldsmith  as  a  poet,  novelist, 
historian,  and  naturalist:  while  Burke^  Sheridan,  Flood,  Grattan,  and  many 
others  have  shone  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  British  Islands  has  neces- 
sarily raised  the  commercial  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
a  degree  of  prosperity  beyong  any  thing  which  antiquity  exhi- 
bits to  us.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  compare  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  Carthage,  but  nothing  will  establish  the 
pretended  resemblance.  Seated  upon  a  continent.  Great  Britain  would 
never  have  attained  the  preponderance  she  now  exercises.  If  her  two 
great  islands  formed  but  one,  the  same  advantages  would  not  have  arisen. 
The  extent  of  her  coasts  maintains  an  immense  maritime  population,  and 
removes  the  apprehension  of  any  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  seas.  Were 
an  invasion  to  be  feared,  no  enemy  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  subju- 
gate her  territory. 

The  secret  of  the  English  power  first  began  to  be  understood  ,  Historical 
by  Elizabeth.      Called   to  the  throne  at  a  period  when  the  reli-  '  Review. 
gious  reformation  which  marked  an  important  era,  as  political  reforma- 
tion characterizes  the  present,   had  been  obstructed  in  its  progress  under 
the  short  aiul  bloody  reign  of  Mary,  this  great  princess  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  which  had  drawn  all  minds  within  its  influence 
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Unjust  and  cruel  toward  Mary  Stuart,  the  political  difficulties  of  her  situa- 
tion can  hardly  palliate  the  enormity  of  her  crime,  but  in  other  respects 
.  I  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  grandeur  of  her  conceptions. 

I  jj.  ^y^g  she  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  power:  who 
first  despatched  ships  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  and  who,  after  sending 
colonies  to  both  Indies,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  company,  which,  though 
useless  perhaps  at  present,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prospe- 
rity of    British  commerce.      Skilful  in  turning  the  peculiarities  of   the 
English  constitution  to  her  advantage,  she  had  the  talent  to  govern  despoti- 
cally without  offending  the  nation,  to  restore  order   and  economy  among 
the  finances,  and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  trade  and  commerce.     The  ac- 
cession of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  to  the  English  throne,  under  the  name 
I  of  James  I.  was  attended  with  the  advantage  of  uniting  with- 
^""^^  ■      I  out  violence,  two  crowns  which  the  common  interest  should 
have  placed  on  the  same  head.     His  reign  was  disturbed  by  plots  which 
ceased  only  with   ihe  Stuarts,  but  exterior  quiet  favoured  the  operations 
1  of  trade.     Charles  I.  after  sundry  acts  of  indecision,  weakness, 
1  and  despotism,  died  upon  a  scaffold,  before  the  eyes  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  learned,  by  the  tragical  end  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mary 
Stuart,  to  witness  the  fall  of  a  crowned  head  without  shuddering.     Under 
I  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  English  navy  attained  to  a 
'  degree  of  power  and  reputation,  which  earned  a  title  of  glory 
not  to  be  withheld  from  this  cruel  and  crafty  usurper. 

I  Charles  II.  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  confirm- 
'  ed  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  laws,  encouraged  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but  his  luxuries 
and  pleasures  led  him  into  foolish  expenses,  to  meet  which  he  espoused 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal  with  the  sole  desire  of  enjoying  her  rich  dowry. 
He  sold  Dunkirk  to  France  for  /. 25,000  sterling,  and  compromised  the 
interest  of  England  by  joining  Louis  XIV.  in  the  undertaking  to  destroy 
the  Dutch  power:  his  despotism  and  extortions  prepared  a  new  revolu- 
tion, which  was  accelerated  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Jesuit  party,  and  the 
distrust  of  the  Protestants:  victims  on  both  sides  fell  upon  the  scaffold, 
-  1  and  James  II.  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  forerunners  of 

'  civil  war,  succeeded  his  brother,  shocked  the.prejudices  of  the 
nation  upon  political  and  religious  liberty,  and  fled  from  the  kingdom  at 
I  the  approach  of  William  of  Orange.     Enlightened  by  the  ex- 
1  perience  of  the  past,  the  parliament,  in  decreeing  the  crown  to 
the  son-in-law  of  James,  drew  up  the  celebrated  Bill  of  Rights,  which  re- 
strained the  royal  power  within  its  just  limits  :  the  two  houses  retained  the 
management  of  the  public  expenses,  and  the  king  that  of  the  civil  list.     In 
vain  Louis  XIV.  actuated  by  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion,  gene- 
rosity towards  an  unfortunate  prince,  and  hatred  of  William,  placed  at  the 
command  of  James  his  money,   soldiers,    atid  ships:    the  battles  of  the 
Boyne  and  Aghrim,  in  which  this  prince  showed  neither  the  courage  nor 
presence  of  mind  so  necessary  to  a  king,  took  away  from  him  the  hope 
of  reconquering  his  throne.     Finally,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  in 
which,  for  the  maintenance  of  expensive  wars  with  France,  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  loans,  William  died,  leaving  the  kindom  burthened  with  a  debt 
of  forty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  debt  in 
1688. 

I  Anne,  the  daughter  of  James  II.  in  placing  Marlborough  at 
•  the  head  of  the  army,  saw  the  national  glory  revive  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Blenheim  and  Ramilllcs,  while  the  battles  of  Oudenarde  and 
Malplaquet  caused  that  of  Almanza  to  be  forgotten.  Under  her  reign, 
Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay,  Minorca,  and  Gibraltar,  were  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  the  English.     Conformably  to  the  act  of  succession, 
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the  house  of  Brunswick  furnished,  in  1714,  a  new  dynasty  to  •  iionseof 
Great  Britain.  George  I.  and  George  II.  had  to  struggle  "  ^f"»»s«'ck. 
against  the  bold  enterprises  of  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  James 
II.  till  the  battle  of  Culloden,  which,  in  1746,  overthrew  the  party  of  the 
Pretender,  and  delivered  England  from  civil  war,  and  the  fears  of  a  new 
revolution.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  private  for- 
tunes of  many  individuals  were  ruined  by  the  South  Sea  scheme,  as  it 
happened  in  France  at  the  same  time,  from  the  financial  system  of  Law. 
The  reign  of  George  II.  longer,  and  more  abounding  in  important  events, 
witnessed  the  renewal  of  that  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  had  subsequently  such  important  effects  upon  the  political  system 
of  Euroi)e.  The  former  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  the  disasters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Flanders,  by  her 
successes  on  the  ocean  and  in  India,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
Goree,  and  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe  and  Canada. 

Under  these  favourable  auspices,  George  III.  succeeded  to  i 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  in  1760.  Born  in  England,  he  ^  "^ 
possessed  a  great  advantage  over  his  predecessor,  and  was  the  idol  of  the 
nation.  A  war  which  had  broken  out  in  175  5,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, was  continued  for  three  years  longer,  and  when  the  former  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  her  fleets,  and  the  latter  so  far  exhausted  her  financeis  as 
to  be  no  longer  able  to  raise  soldiers  without  difficulty,  the  treaty  of  1763 
followed.  Great  Britain  retained  Canada,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  Do- 
minica, Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  and  Senegal,  but  these  acquisitions 
increased  her  debt  tenfold,  and  the  sum  now  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  millions  sterling.  This  was  no  favourable  time  for  diminishing 
the  taxes,  and  still  less  so  for  increasing  them,  particularly  by  imposing 
burdens  upon  colonies  so  important  as  those  of  North  America,  and  who 
required  so  much  forbearance.  These  colonies  had  always  possessed  the 
right  of  taxing  themselves  in  their  provincial  assemblies.  The  British 
parliament  in  1765,  passed  an  act  for  collecting  stamp  duties  in  America, 
but  this  attempt  failing  in  consequence  of  the  spirited  resistance  of  the 
Americans,  it  was  renewed  in  another  form  by  imposing  a  duty  on  tea 
imported  from  England:  the  colonies  began  reprisals  by  refusing  to  make 
use  of  any  British  imports,  and  the  Bostonians  threw  the  tea  into  the  sea. 
The  mother  country  scorned  the  medium  of  concession,  and  took  up  arms. 
The  colonies  assembled  in  a  national  congress,  declared  the  t  American 
country  an  independent,  sovereign  state,  made  preparation  for  '  "^'■• 
war,  and  placed  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Victory,  long  time 
undecided,  at  length  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Americans,  and  in  1778 
France  made  a  treaty  with  the  new  confederation,  and  agreed  to  defend 
their  cause:  this  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  England:  the  struggle 
was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the  successes  balanced,  as  shown  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783  by  which  Great  Britain  ceded  to  France  Tobago, 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  some  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  restored  her  conquests  from  this  power,  and  her  ally,  Spain, 
and  abandoned  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  France  also  gave  up  her  con- 
quests, and  the  consequence  of  this  treaty  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  The  events  worthy  of  note  in  the 
affairs  of  England  down  to  the  subsequent  rupture  with  France  are,  abroad, 
the  conquest  of  half  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  India,  and  at  home, 
the  progress  of  religious  toleration,  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  juries 
in  criminal  cases  to  judge  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  of  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
posal for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  brought  forward  by  the  virtuous 
Wilberforce,  adopted  by  the  commons,  and  rejected  by  the  lords. 

But  the  principles  which  gave  rise  to  the  French  revolution  .  coalitions 
were  now  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  in  the  political  societies     against 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  parliament  adopted  the  bill  for  the     ^^""«^e- 
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exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France, 
The  latter  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1787, 
but  Great  Britain  dismissed  the  French  ambassador,  and  organized  against 
that  power  in  1793,  the  first  coalition,  of  which  she  herself  was  the  soul, 
and  which  was  composed  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  victories 
of  the  French  broke  up  this  alliance,  and  rendered  France  more  powerful 
than  ever.  England  stirred  up  a  second  coalition  in  1799,  but  was  her- 
self forced  into  a  peace,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  signed  in  1802.  A 
new  coalition  arose  under  her  auspices  in  1805,  and  new  victories  and  new 
aggrandizements  on  the  side  of  the  French,  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, were  the  result.  In  1807,  the  fourth  English  coalition  was  broken 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  1809,  a  fifth  was  formed,  and  ended  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  by  a  new  acquisition  of  territory  for  France.  Finally, 
after  a  perseverance,  which  exhibits  in  a. striking  view  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  immense  resources  within  her  reach,  the  sixth  coalition, 
renewed  in  1813,  terminated  in  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Paris, 
in  1814. 

Future  pros-  I  ^^^  shall  here  finish  our  history  of  the  influence  of  Great 
pectsof  Britain  in  the  politics  of  Europe  :  the  events  which  have  occur- 

ngan  •  I  pg^j  since  1814,  are  too  well  known,  and  too  near  our  own  times, 
to  require  any  notice:  all  combine  to  prove,  that  ever  since  the  glorious 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  preponderance  of  England  has  enjoyed  a  constant 
increase.  But  her  power  is  not  guarded  against  that  decay,  which  threat- 
ens every  thing  resting  on  the  unstable  foundation  of  human  institutions. 
The  voluntary  or  violent  emancipation  of  her  colonies,  must  one  day  under- 
mine her  strength,  and  her  enormous  debt,  which,  during  thirteen  years 
of  peace,  has  diminished  only  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  or  less  than 
three  per  cent.,  can  it  result  in  any  thing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
public  credit? 

_  I       The  British  constitution,  althouerh  appropriate  to  the  cha- 

Government.  ^  „,  ,.  .,^,p^*t-  •  r 

'  racter  ot  the  people,  is  not  without  delects.      It  is  a  piece  ot 

mosaic  work,  belonging  to  different  epochs:  it  is  the  great  charter  of 
Henry  I.,'  modified  a  century  later,  and  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  king 
John.^  It  is  the  charter,  confirmed  with  great  alterations,  by  Henry  III.' 
and  sanctioned  by  Edward  I.""  Its  completion,  is  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
in  1688.  It  possesses,  however,  the  advantage  of  not  impeding  the  de- 
velopment of  any  social  faculty,  of  securing  every  liberty,  by  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  that  of  the  press,  and  of  exalting  the  character  of  the 
subject,  by  placing  his  life  and  property  under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws. 
The  king  of  England  joins  to  the  dignity  of  supreme  magistrate,  that  of 
head  of  the  church.  The  former  gives  him  the  right  of  making  war  and 
peace,  alliances  and  treaties,  raising  troops,  assembling,  proroguing,  ad- 
journing, and  dissolving  parliam.ent,  appointing  all  officers,  civil  and  mi- 
litary, and  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  pardoning  or  commuting 
the  punishment  of  criminals  :  the  latter  gives  him  power  to  convoke  na- 
tional and  provincial  synods,  who,  under  his  approbation,  establish  dog- 
I  mas  and  discipline.  The  parliament  enjoys  a  prerogative  un- 
'  known  in  France,  that  of  proposing  laws,  but  no  law  has  any 
validity  till  approved  by  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  will  of  the  so- 
vereign, or  his  ministers,  and  the  annual  demand  for  supplies,  cannot  take 
the  shape  of  a  law  till  undef  this  form  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
votes  of  both  houses.  The  king  may  increase  not  only  the  number  of 
peers,  but  even  that  of  the  commons,  by  authorizing  a  city  to  return  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  He  arrives  at  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  must  sanction  all  the  laws  passed  during 

i  In  1100.  kin  1215.  »  In  1265.  »  In  1272. 
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his  minority.    Females,  as  well  as  males,  possess  an  hereditary  ,     ,,,  . . 

t  rr-..  'i-i'i»  ••  I       Ministers. 

right  to  the  crown.  The  responsibility  ot  the  ministers,  not  an  ' 
empty  phrase  in  England,  secures  the  inviolability  of  the  monarch:  the 
ministers  are  four  in  number,  and  independent  of  one  another: — the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  prime  minister,  who  has  under  his  direction  the 
taxes,  the  custom  house,  the  stamp  office,  and  the  post  office; — the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  foreign  affairs; — the  Home  Secretary,  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  colonial  affairs,  excepting  those  of  the  East  Indies, — and  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  concerns  of  India.  A 
council  is  organized,  to  examine  whatever  relates  to  Indian  affairs,  and 
another  superintending  the  business  of  commerce  and  the  colonies,  is  com- 
posed of  enlightened  individuals,  who  combine  among  themselves  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and  study  unceasingly  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  every  people,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  in  some 
way  subservient  to  British  industry.  The  House  of  Commons  ,  House  of 
consists  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,  of  whom  four  '  Commons. 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  represent  England,  twenty-four  the  principality 
of  Wales,  forty-five  Scotland,  and  one  hundred  Ireland. 

The  feudal  system  is  undermined  in  England  as  in  all  countries,  where 
knowledge  and  civilization  have  created  new  interests.  The  .  primogcm- 
right  of  primogeniture  had  its  uses  during  the  period  when  the  '  '^"'''^• 
nobility  was  composed  of  lords  of  the  territory,  with  whom  hereditary 
succession  was  the  conservative  principle  of  power,  as  in  the  pure  mo- 
narchies of  the  present  time.  But  at  this  day,  when  the  division  of  pro- 
perty is  incontestibly  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, the  English  custom  has  become  prejudicial.  It  is  not  the  nobility 
alone  who  have  followed  it;  the  peasant  who  owns  an  acre  of  ground,  stu- 
dies the  exaltation  of  his  eldest  son,  in  imitation  of  his  wealthy  lord.  The 
result  is,  that  while  two  millions  of  individuals  hold  the  rank  of  proprie^ 
tors,  thirteen  millions  of  others,  shut  out  from  all  possession  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory,  remain  with  no  resources  but  their  own  hands,  and 
must  struggle  for  a  wretched  subsistence,  or  become  the  instruments  of 
swelling  the  frightful  mass  of  pauperism.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture would  therefore  confer  a  benefit  upon  England  :  we  have  the 
example  of  France  in  proof  of  this.  At  present,  were  the  British  govern- 
ment to  use  their  endeavours  to  preserve  the  colonies,  to  attach  them  to 
the  mother  country,  and  to  offer  them  a  recompense  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  infamous  slave  trade,  by  granting  their  territories  beyond  sea  to  the 
unemployed  population,  and  were  they  to  persuade  their  great  proprietors 
to  establish  themselves  in  these  countries,  would  they  not  reap  •  Remedy  for 
immense  advantages  in  the  diminution  of  the  poor  rates?  and  '  t'lR poo"aiee. 
new  openings  for  the  products  of  their  manufactures  in  transforming  their 
paupers  into  industrious  cultivators,  in  other  words,  into  a  productive  and 
consuming  class?  Furthermore,  does  not  the  soil  of  England  offer  a 
sufficiency  of  uncultivated  land  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  destitute  and 
inactive  population.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  then  to  perceive  that  this  country,  inferior  .  Advantages 
to  no  other  in  fertility  of  soil,  possessing  in  minerals  an  im-     enjoyed  by 
mcnse  source  of  wealth,  employing  in  her  commercial  transac-  '    "^'^  ' 
tions  and  manufactures  a  larger  capital  than  any  other  nation, — this  coun- 
try, which,  guided  by  the  genius  of  speculation,  presents  the  spectacle  of 
an  enormous  productive  class,  whose  members  are  ever  disposed  to  assist 
each  other  by  a  mutual  credit — this  country,  which  has  multiplied  in  every 
shape  roads  and  canals,  the  sources  of  an  unexampled  activity,  and  whose 
government  promotes  by  its  naval  power  the  extension  of  its  commerce, 
and  protects  it  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, — that  this  country,  we  say, 
has  the  means  of  protracting,  for  an  almost  indefinite  space,  the  period  of 
its  downfall)  or  even  of  avoiding  it  for  ever. 


the  inhabi- 
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I  The  English  army  is  formed  only  by  voluntary  enlistments; 
'  no  individual  can  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  but  by  an  act  de- 
claring the  country  in  danger,  when  a  body  of  militia  is  draughted  by  lot. 
Every  year  the  parliament  fixes  the  number  of  regular  troops;  during  war 
they  are  augmented  by  levies  made  in  foreign  countries.  The  defence  of 
the  colonies  is  entrusted  to  mercenaries  collected  from  all  nations,  but  the 
British  regiments  for  home  duty  can  be  composed  only  of  national  troops. 
Mounted  volunteers  form  a  corps  by  the  name  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry^  whose 
service  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  French  gendarmerie.  We  may 
remark  that  military  offices,  like  civil  employments,  are,  in  a  manner, 
the  property  of  those  individuals  to  whom  they  are  confided;  thus  a  colo- 
nel, or  a  captain,  by  observing  certain  formalities,  may  sell  for  money,  his 
regiment  or  company.  In  the  navy,  promotions  are  made  according  to 
seniority.  Seamen  are  enlisted  for  the  navy,  like  soldiers  for  the  land  ser- 
vice. But  in  war,  the  government  is  often  driven  to  the  despotic  and 
odious  measure  of  impressment. 

The  shades  which  mark  the  character  of  the  three  principal 
nations  of  the  British  Isles,  are  more  strongly  contrasted  than 
those  which  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  diff'erent  pro- 
vinces of  France,  or  the  other  European  countries.      We  have 
shown,  by  a  few  historical  details,  that  the  long  separation  in  which  these 
nations  have   existed,  has   opposed  an    obstacle  even  greater  than   that 
occasioned  by  the  difference  of  religion,  to  a  perfect  amalgamation.    The 
J,  T  English  in  general  lead  a  life  of  great  uniformity.     An  air  of 

*  reserve  and  stiff'ness,  and  a  formal  etiquette,  reign  in  the  sa- 
loons of  fashionable  life,  and  even  among  members  of  the  most  intimate 
associations.  The  Englishman  receives  a  stranger  with  politeness,  but 
never  with  cordiality.  An  unreserved  egotist,  his  civilities  rather  seek  for 
a  decent  method  of  getting  rid  of  his  guest,  than  for  the  means  of  detain- 
ing him  by  any  engaging  solicitation.  The  custom  in  England  of  meeting 
together  in  clubs,  has,  perhaps,  contributed  much  to  create  that  blunt  and 
serious  character  which  distinguishes  the  men,  while  the  females,  living 
secluded  from  the  other  sex,  maintain  an  air  of  reserve,  which,  among  the 
French,  would  pass  for  a  deficiency  of  good  breeding.  In  England,  all 
classes  strive  to  possess  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life.  The  inte-!- 
rior  of  the  peasant's  dwelling  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
French  country  house.  The  English  rustic  provides  himself  with  neat 
and  commodious  furniture,  and  clothing  equal  to  that  of  the  city  resident, 
Thus,  at  great  popular  meetings,  or  public  solemnities,  there  are  no  means 
of  distinguishing  the  villager  from  the  citizen,  the  cultivator  from  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  servant  from  his  master.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
England  is  the  country  where  a  man  has  the  least  scruple  in  asking  for  or 
receiving  money,  and  that,  elsewhere,  poverty  is  a  misfortune,  but  in  Eng- 
land a  crime.  England  is,  in  fact,  the  land,  in  which  a  man  is  the  most 
highly  valued  for  his  exterior.  Merit  cannot  succeed  here  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  fortune. 

•  The  Scotchman  is  hospitable,  religious,  proud,  enterprising, 
'  brave,  and  strongly  wedded  to  his  principles.     There  is  a  fri- 
volity in  his  character,  and  he  is  easily  excited,  but  his  great  obsequious- 
ness often  causes  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

I  The  Irishman  is  intelligent,  inconstant  in  his  attachments, 
'  and  ever  in  extremes  both  of  friendship  and  enmity,  but  his 
manners  are  lively,  brilliant,  and  agreeable.  An  English  writer  has  charac- 
terized the  three  nations  in  the  following  terms.  The  Englishman  is  guided 
by  habit;  the  Scotchman  by  reflection  and  impulse;  the  Irishman  by  im- 
pulse alone.  The  first  is  persevering,  but  slow;  the  second  is  more  frivo- 
lous, but  has  more  steadiness  of  mind;  the  last  is  variable  as  the  breeze, and 
has  nothing  solid,  he  is  a  mere  bag  of  wind.     The  Englishman  in  prospe- 
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rity  is  haughty;  the  Scotchman  meddlesome;  the  Irishman  always  vain. 
From  the  same  authority  we  may  learn  the  difference  which  exists  in  the 
legislation  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Scotland,  a  man  is  banished  for  a 
great  crime;  in  England,  for  a  small  one,  and  in  Ireland  for  the  slightest 
offence.  But  among  the  exiles  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Irishman  would 
become  an  excellent  citizen,  the  Englishman  a  tolerable  one,  while  the 
Scotchman  would  remain  incorrigible.  ^ 


[By  the  American  Editor.] 


While  these  sheets  are  in  preparation,  the  tidings  reach  us  of  events  itl 
England  so  interesting  in  their   character,  and  opening  such  additional 
views  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  British  empire,  that  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  us  not  to  detain  the  reader  at  this  last  stage  of  our  progress,  by 
dwelling  a  few  moments  upon  them.     The  fate  of  this  great  monarchy, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  influence  of  the  political  changes,  which  we 
are  assured  can  no  longer  be  avoided  in  England,  must  be  felt  wherever 
her  physical  or  moral  power  prevails.     That  country  endured  the  shock 
of  the  European  revolution,  without  any  manifest  injury  to  her  social  in- 
stitutions, and  while  almost  every  other  nation  of  Europe  was  subjected  to 
political  changes,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  in  powerful  operation,  Eng- 
land survived,  and  saw  none  of  her  ancient  institutions  unsettled.  Her  good 
fortune  and  immense  resources  carried  her  through  the  tremendous  strug- 
gle with  so  proud  a  triumph,  that  common  observers  were  far  from  seeing 
in  her  splendid  military  and  naval  achievements,  the  secret  and  sure  causes 
of  her  subsequent  decline.      The  shrewdest  did  but  observe  some  lowering 
clouds  of  uncertainty  which  hung  over  a  prospect  so  fair  and  flattering,  but 
recent  events  have  developed  a  new  symptom  in  the  operation  of  the  po- 
litical system,  which  seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  consummation  of  the  most 
momentous  character.     England,  in  short,  if  we  believe  the  united  decla- 
rations of  Whig  and  Tory,  of  lord  and  commoner,  of  those  who  desire  and 
those  who  deprecate  the  coming  event;  England  is  about  to  undergo  a  revo- 
lution, partial  it  may  be,  and  bloodless,  but  a  revolution  from  which  she  can- 
not retrograde,  and  assuredly  will  not  pass  through  without  experiencing 
great  and  permanent  changes. 

The  constitution  of  England  was  the  growth  of  successive  ages,  and  al- 
tered from  time  to  time,  as  the  progress  of  general  knowledge  or  the  imme- 
diate exigencies  of  the  day  called  for  new  developments.     Containing  thus 
within  itself  the  seed  and  element  of  change,  it  may  be  regarded  as  exhibit- 
ing at  any  given  period,  and  with  more  or  less  fidelity  in  the  likeness, a  copy 
of  the  political  improvements  of  the  time.      By  accommodating  itself  in 
this  manner  to  the  march  of  events  in  its  practical  operation,  while  its  out- 
ward and  visible  forms  remained  untouched,  the  admirers  of  the  British 
constitution  have  been  led  to  ascribe  its  permanent  endurance  and  success- 
ful operation  to  the  mere  tangible  shape  and  letter  of  the  system,  rather  than 
to  its  gradual  mutation  of  spirit  and  temper,  and  have  mistaken  the  mechani- 
cal for  the  moral  part  of  the  machine.     Hence  the  preservation  of  the  an- 
cient forms  of  the  constitution  has  been  an  object  of  prime  solicitude  with 
the  British  statesmen,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  an  adherence  to  these 
forms  would  alone  secure  the  stability  of  the  government.     But  the  popular 
spirit,  which,  since  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  had  been  gradually  gain- 
ing ground  in  England,  has  at  length  attained  to  a  mighty  power  and  inten- 
sity, and  is  at  this  moment  essaying  to  burst  in  pieces  the  iron  frame  work 
of  feudality  which  has  so  long  embarrassed  its  struggles.     In  other  words. 
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the  current  of  public  opinion,  either  openly  proclaimed  or  secretly  cherish- 
ed, sets  so  strongly  toward  a  more  liberal  government  than  any  thing  which 
the  actual  system  is  likely  to  afford  them,  that  we  are  warranted  in  believing 
the  present  constitution  of  England  cannot  last.  A  thorough  reform  is 
called  for,  which  will  not  spare  the  prescriptions  of  time,  or  the  claims  of 
hereditary  succession. 

We  have  said  that  this  constitution  has  changed  with  the  social  improve- 
ments of  the  people:  this  is  only  true  with  regard  to  its  general  career;  the 
progress  of  liberal  opinions  has  languished  or  been  checked  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  monarchical  spirit  against  which  it  has  been  striving,  has 
occasionally  thrown  the  current  backward  :  but  all  resistance  has  in  the  end 
yielded  to  its  power.  The  republican  spirit  sympathized  with  us  in  our 
struggle  for  independence,  and  although  repressed  for  a  time  by  the  strong 
arm  of  government,  it  finally  drove  lord  North  from  the  cabinet,  and  left 
the  king  without  power  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  treaty  of  independence  was  owing  as  much  to  the  progress 
of  liberal  ideas  in  England  as  to  the  victories  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown. 
The  French  revolution  further  assisted  the  growth  of  republican  doctrines, 
although  its  bloody  catastrophe,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
prevented  their  leading  to  any  practical  results.  The  wars,  moreover,  of 
this  eventful  period,  by  withdrawing  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  government,  and  exciting  anew  their  ancient  national 
prejudices  against  a  foreign  enemy,  had  a  sensible  effect  in  saving  for  the 
time  the  aristocratical  abuses  in  the  government  from  the  assaults  of  the 
political  reformers.  The  British  oligarchy,  who  were  squandering  the  mil- 
lions of  their  national  treasure  in  a  crusade  for  the  defence  of  the  principle 
of  legitimate  monarchy,  were  little  aware  that  the  loads  they  were  adding 
to  the  enormous  national  debt  of  England,  would  prove  millstones  for  their 
own  necks.  That  this  will  be  the  result,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people  have  now  become  intolerable,  and  the  belief  is  un- 
changeably fixed,  that  these  distresses  are  the  result  of  imperfections  in  the 
government:  upon  this  belief  the  people  are  now  acting,  and  will  continue 
to  act  till  the  oligarchy  is  overthrown. 

The  commencement  of  the  present  excitement  in  favour  of  parliament- 
ary reform,  may  be  dated  at  the  period  of  the  late  Parisian  revolution. 
For  a  great  number  of  years  it  had  been  thought  by  many  of  the  more  liberal 
among  the  British  statesmen,  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  representative  princi- 
ple, that  the  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  modern  origin  should  be  denied 
the  right  of  representation,   while   the  decayed  boroughs,  though  with 
hardly  an  inhabitant,  continued  to  send  their  full  number  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  that  three-fourths  of  that  body,  which  claimed  to  be  a  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  should  hold  their  oflices  through  the  influence 
of  the  government  and  a  few  wealthy  individuals.     A  conviction  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  system  gradually  gained  ground,  and  attempts  to  in- 
troduce reform  were  essayed  from  time  to  time,  but  with  little  prospect  of 
success,  till  the  events  of  the  three  days  at  Paris  struck  a  sudden  panic  into 
the  aristocratical  party,  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  such  a  triumph  of  the 
popular  spirit  was  an  omen  of  the  result  of  the  struggle  at  home,  not  to 
be  disregarded.    Those  who  had  been  constant  and  inflexible  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  demands  of  the  reformers,  began  to  tremble  lest  the  object 
might  be  ravished  from  them  by  force,  were  it  any  longer  withheld;  while 
the  popular  party,  cheered  on  by  the  examjjle  before  them,  pressed  for- 
ward to  their  aim  with  new  hope  and  resolution.     A  reform  in  parliament 
was  loudly  called  for  in  alL  parts  of  the  country.     The  voice  of  the  people 
was  decidedly  for  it,  and  the  demand  was  made  with  a  fii-mtiess  and  signi- 
ficance of  tojie  not  to  Ije  sliglited.      If  we  consider  the  motives  which  led 
each  individual  to  espouse  the  new  doctrines,  we  shall  îiot  be  surprised  at 
the  result,  when  we  find  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  enlisted  on  their 
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side.     The  whig  embraced  reform  from  principle  and  internal  conviction 
both  of  its  justness  and  necessity.     The  tory,  in  the  dread  of  a  revolution, 
saw  in  reform  the  means  of  averting  a  worse  evil,  and  would  throw  it  as  a 
sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  radicalism.     The  noble  trembled  for  his  order,  and 
the  rich  proprietor  for  his  possessions;  while  the  three  hundred  thousand 
annuitants  of  the  exchequer,  partaking  in  the  general  alarm,  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  slightest  shock  to  public  credit  would  accomplish  their 
ruin.     On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  latter  part  of  1830,  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  whig  party  had  a  majority.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  forced  to  quit  office,  and  a  whig  ministry  came  into  the  cabinet,  it 
being  more  than  twenty  years  since  that  party  had  directed  the  councils  of 
the  nation.     This  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  country.     The  new  ministry  came  into  office  pledged  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  nothing  less  could  be  looked  for  at  their  hands,  than 
a  systematic  removal  of  all  notorious  abuses  in  the  government,  and  such 
an  essential  modification  of  its  features,  as  should  adapt  it  to  the  imme- 
diate wants   and  improved  intelligence   of    the  times.     The  Wellington 
ministry,  although  professing  to  act  upon  pure  tory  principles,  had  made 
an  important  concession  in  this  quarter,  by  allowing  the  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholics; but  this  was  done  avowedly  with  the  dread  of  rebellion  before 
their  eyes,  and   in   the  utter  incapacity  of  carrying  on   the  government 
without  some  such  concession  to  the  popular  demands.     The  new  minis- 
try, however,  are  bound  to  the  popular  cause  not  more  by  a  wish  to  quiet 
the  prevailing  discontents,  than  by  their  own  avowed  principles.    No  half 
measures   or  temporary  shifts  would  have  satisfied  the  nation,  after  the 
promise  which  their  pledges  and  known  character  had  held  out.     In  this 
state  of  things,  the  ministers  brought  forward  their  celebrated  Reform  Bill, 
which  is  now  under  discussion  in  parliament,  and  is  agitating  the  nation 
with  more  intense  and  absorbing  interest,  than  any  subject  of  debate  which 
has  come  before  them  in  modern  times.     By  this  bill  it  is  proposed  to  dis- 
franchise sixty  of  the  decayed  boroughs,  and  to  transfer  their  privileges  to 
the  great  cities  and  other  parts  hitherto  without  representatives,  or  unequal- 
ly represented. °     With  what  hopes,  the  prospect  of  this  change  inspires 
one  class,  and  with  what  fears  it  appals  another,  we  may  judge  by  the 
language  they  hold. 

The  friends  of  reform  maintain  that  it  will  be  the  salvation  of  the 
country;  that  the  borough  system,  which  the  reform  cuts  up  by  the  roots, 
is  a  distorted  and  diseased  member  of  the  political  systeni,  infecting  the 
sound  body  of  the  constitution,  and  embarrassing  its  free  operation;  but 
the  removal  of  which  would  immediately  restore  health  and  orderly 
movement  to  its  whole  frame.  That  this  measure  holds  in  its  right  hand 
a  gift  to  heal  every  discontent  and  restore  universal  quiet.  That  if  the 
measure  is  accepted,  the  whole  resources  of  the  people  will,  for  the  first 
time,  without  let  or  hindrance,  be  brought  into  active  exertion.  That 
peace  at  home  and  prosperity  abroad,  will  bless  the  land  with  their  sure 
effiicts;  and  the  times  of  discord  and  mutual  distrust,  which  have  pre- 
ceded the  happy  change,  will  only  be  remembered  to  make  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  more  grateful,  and  the  determination  to  remain  contented 
and  united  more  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  assert,  that  it  strikes 
at  the  very  roots  of  the  government,  and  will  infallibly  lead  to  its  over- 
throw.    That  it  is  in  fact  a  revolution,  being  the  first  step  in  a  series  of 

°ln  addition  to  this  change,  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  of  one  member  each,  forty-seven 
additional  boroughs,  whose  population  falls  short  of  4,000:  to  reduce  the  representation 
of  two  others  from  four  to  two  members;  and  in  the  remaining  boroughs,  to  withdraw 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  members  from  the  corporations,  and  vest  it  in  the  house- 
holders. 
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measures  which  must  follow  each  other  in  a  natural  and  unavoidable  se- 
quence, till  the  consummation  is  reached  in  a  complete  prostration  of  all 
that  is  powerful  and  wealthy  in  the  land,  more  than  realizing  the  aims  of 
the  wildest  leveller  of  the  day.  That  a  concession  to  the  popular  clamour 
would  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  government;  and  so  far 
from  appeasing  it,  would  only  encourage  its  insolence.  That  this  or  any 
other  moderate  scheme  of  reform,  could  not  procure  for  the  country  one 
brief  interval  of  repose,  or  be  permitted  to  work  on  unassailed  by  any  dis- 
turbing force,  till  it  reached  its  natural  and  fatal  crisis.  That  reform, 
any  thing  like  that  which  is  now  talked  of  as  reform,  once  commenced, 
can  never  stand  still.  That  the  boldest  advocates  of  the  measure  make 
no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  not  a  foot  of  ground  can  be  conceded  to 
them,  on  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  plant  a  lever  for  displacing  their 
enemies  from  another.  That  when  the  present  reform  is  granted,  it  will 
no  longer  rest  with  the  government  to  check  the  fury  of  popular  encroach- 
ment. That  only  a  step  or  two  beyond  the  present  reform,  would  lead  to 
the  climax  of  universal  suffrage,  and  annual  parliaments;  a  climax,  which 
would  place  the  immense  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  its  vast  and  com- 
plicated relations,  within  the  hands  of  that  physical  power,  whose  influ- 
ence is  now  so  much  dreaded.  That  such  a  legislature  would  strip  the 
peerage  of  its  hereditary  honours  and  privileges,  and  finish  by  overturn- 
ing the  throne.  That  the  course  now  proposed  by  the  ministry,  leads 
infallibly  to  this  result,  and  that  the  first  step  in  this  course  will  be  irre- 
trievable. 

Such  are  the  views  entertained  of  the  impending  crisis,  by  those  who 
direct  the  two  great  organs  of  public  opinion  in  political  matters.  The 
heat  with  which  the  controversy  is  urged,  assures  us  that  the  disputants 
deem  no  ordinary  interest  at  stake.  The  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  is 
dubious,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  its  effects  with  any  confi- 
dence, supposing  it  to  pass.  That  it  must  lead  to  momentous  conse- 
quences, we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt;  and  we  have  little  faith  in  its  effi- 
cacy for  healing  discontents,  while  the  effects  of  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion are  before  our  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  events  of  no  small  moment 
must  attend  its  rejection,  an  occurrence  which  would  break  up  the  exist- 
ing cabinet.  Of  what  materials  a  ministry  could  be  composed,  that 
might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  government  in  such  a  juncture,  is  beyond 
our  sagacity  to  divine.     England  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  catastrophe.      ^ 

Boston,  October,  1831.  ^ 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

ENGLAND. 

Containing  the  CountieSy  with  their  Population:  the  Chief  Towns,  with  iheif 
Population:  number  of  Parishes^  and  Members  sent  to  Parliament. 

SURFACE  OF  ENGLAND,  6,500  SqUARE  LEAGUES. 
Counties  and  6hicf  Towns. 

Bedfordshire 

Bedford 
Berkshire 

Reading 


Population 
Of  the 
County.             1 

83,716 

in  1821. 

Of  the 
Chief  Towns. 

5,466 

No.  of 
Parishes. 

123 

No.  of 
Members  of 
I'ailiament. 

4 

131, 9rr 

9,026 

151 

i 
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Population  in  1821. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Counties  aad  Chief  Towns. 

Of  the 

Of  the 

Parislies. 

Members  of 

County. 

Chief  Towns, 

Parliament. 

Buckinghamshire 

134,068 

202 

14 

Buckingham 

3,465 

Cambridgeshire 

121,909 

167 

6 

Cambridge 

14,141 

Cheshire 

270,098 

90 

4 

Chester 

19,949 

Cornwall 

257,447 

203 

44 

Launceston 

2,183 

Cumberland 

156,124 

104 

6 

Carlisle 

15,476 

Derbyshire 

213,333 

139 

4 

Derby 

17,423 

Devonshire 

439,040 

465 

26 

Exeter 

23,479 

Dorsetshire 

144,499 

271 

20 

Dorchester 

2,743 

Durham 

207,673 

75 

4 

Durham 

9,822 

Essex 

289,424 

406 

8 

Chelmsford 

4,994 

Gloucestershire 

335,843 

339 

8 

Gloucester 

9,744 

Herefordshire 

103,231 

219 

8 

Hereford 

9,990 

Hertfordshire 

129,714 

132 

6 

Hertford 

4,265 

Huntingdonshire 

48,771 

103 

4 

Huntingdon 

2,806 

Kent 

426,016 

411 

18 

Canterbury 

12,745 

Lancashire 

1,052,859 

70 

14 

Lancaster 

10,144 

Leicestershire 

174,571 

216 

4 

Leicester 

30,125 

Lincolnshire 

283,058 

629 

12 

Lincoln 

10,367 

Middlesex 

1,243,883 

197 

8 

London 

1,225,694 

Monmouthshire 

71,835 

125 

3 

Monmouth 

4,164 

Norfolk 

344,368 

731 

12 

Norwich 

50,288 

Northamptonshire 

163,483 

306 

9 

Northampton 

10,793 

Northumberland 

198,965 

88 

8 

Newcastle 

35,181 

Nottinghamshire 

186,874 

212 

8 

Nottingham 

40,415 

Oxfordshire 

134,327 

217 

9 

Oxford 

16,364 

Rutlandshire 

18,487 

52 

2 

Oakham 

796 

Salop 

206,266 

216 

12 

Shrewsbury 

19,602 

Somersetshire 

35*5,314 

475 

18 

Bath 

36,812 

812 
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Counties  and  Chief  Town». 

Population  Jn  ]821. 
Of  the                     Of  the 

No.  of 
Parishes. 

No.  of 
Members  of 

Southamptonshire 

County. 
282,203 

Chief  Towns. 

298 

Parliament. 
26 

Winchester 

7,739 

Staffordshire 

343,824 

145 

10 

Stafford 
Suffolk 

270,542 

5,736 

510 

16 

Ipswich 

17,186 

Surrey 

398,658 

7 

142 

14 

Guilford 

3,161 

Sussex 

232,927 

310 

28 

Chichester 

7,362 

Warwickshire 

274,392 

205 

6 

Warwick 

/ 

S-SS*? 

Westmoreland 

51,359 

*^%  A0  \J  %J 

32 

4 

Kendal 

8,984 

Wiltshire 

222,157 

300 

34 

Salisbury 

8,763 

\ 

Worcestershire 

184,424 

171 

9 

Worcester 

17,023 

i  East  Riding 

190,709 

237 

10 

Yorkshire  I  North  Riding 

183,694 

183 

10 

f  West  Riding 

800,848 

193 

10 

York 

20,787 

Total 

11,350,900 

9,860 

489 

PRINCIPALITY  OF 

WALES. 

s< 

RUAKE  LEAGUES, 

1,050. 

Anglesea 

45,063 

67 

2 

Beaumaris 

2,205 

Brecon 

43,613 

66 

o 

Brecknock 

4,193 

Cardiganshire 

57,311 

65 

2 

Cardigan 

2,397 

Caermarthenshire 

90,239 

/ 

77 

2 

Caermarthen 

8,906 

Caernarvonshire 

57,958 

69 

2 

Caernarvon 

5,788 

Denbighshire 

76,000 

7 

59 

2 

Denbigh 

3,195 

Flintshire 

53,784 

f 

27 

2 

Flint 

1,612 

Glamorganshire 

101,737 

125 

2 

Cardiff 

3,521 

Merionethshire 

33,900 

45 

1 

Dolgelly 

2,093 

Montgomeryshire 

59,000 

92 

2 

Montgomery 

1,062 

Pembrokeshire 

75,309 

141 

3 

Pembroke 

4,925 

Radnorshire 

23,573 

52 

2 

Presteigne 

1,941 

Total 


717,998 


885 


24 
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SCOTLAND. 

SqUARE  LEAGUES,  3,830. 


Counties  and  Chief  Towtm. 

Population  in  1821. 
Of  the                    Of  the 
County.             Chief  Towna. 

No.  of 
Parishes. 

No.oî 
Members  of 
Parhament. 

Aberdeen 

155,045 

82 

1 

Aberdeen 

33,639 

Argyle 
Inverary 

96,165 

1,137 

50 

1 

Ayr 
Banff 
Banff 

127,299 
43,561 

7,455 
3,825 

46 
23 

2 
2 

Berwick 

33,385 

33 

1 

Dunse 

3,773 

Bute 

13,797 

5 

1 

Rothsay 
Caithness 

30,238 

5,709 

10 

1 

Wick 

1,000 

Clackmannan 

13,263 

5 

1 

Clackmannan 

3,605 

Dumbarton 

27,217 

12 

1 

Dumbarton 

3,481 

Dumfries 
Dumfries 

70,878 

11,052 

43 

4 

Edinburgh 

191,514 

41 

Edinburgh 

138,235 

Elgin 

Elgin 
Fife 

St,  Andrews 

31,162 
114,552 

5,308 
4,899 

20 
61 

1 
1 

Forfar  or  Angus 
Forfar 

113,430 

5,197 

54 

1 

Haddington 

Haddington 
Inverness 

35,127 
90,157 

5,255 

24 
30 

1 

Inverness 

12,264 

Kincardine 

29,118 

19 

Bervie  or  Inverbervie 

1,092 

Kinross 

7,762 

4 

Kinross 

5,253 

Kirkcudbright 
Kirkcudbright 

38,903 

1,841 

28 

1 

Lanark 

244,387 

50 

1 

Lanark 

7,085 

Linlithgow 

Linlithgow 
Nairn 

22,685 
9,006 

2,600 

13 

4 

1 

Nairn 

2,000 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

53,124 

33 

1 

Kirkwall 

2,212 

Peebles 

10,046 

16 

Peebles 

2,205 

Perth 

139,050 

81 

Perth 

19,068 

Henfrew 

112,175 

17 
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Counties  and  Chief  Towns. 

Renfrew 
Moss 

Tain 
Cromarty 

Cromarty 
Roxburgh 

Jedburgh 
Selkirk 

Selkirk 
Stirling 

Stirling 
Sutherland 

Dornoch 
Wigton 

Stornway 

Total 


Population  in  1821. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Of  the 

Of  the 

Parishes. 

Members  of 

County. 

Chief  Towns. 
2,646 

Parliament. 

64,513 

2,861 

30 

4,315 

2,413 

3 

40,893 

5,251 

32 

6,637 

1,500 

5 

65,331 

7,314 

24 

23,840 

3,100 

13 

33,240 

4,119 

17 

2,091,815 


984 


45 


IRELAND. 

SQUARE  LEAGUES  3,548. 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

Antrim 

261,400 

56 

5 

Antrim 

2,200 

Armagh 

197,500 

10 

2 

Armagh 

8,000 

Cavan 

194,830 

30 

2 

Cavan 

Kilmore 

3,000 

Donegal 

249,833 

42 

2 

Donegal 

4,000 

Raphoe 

Down 

329,848 

72 

4 

Downpatrick 

5,000 

Dromore 

Fermanagh 

131,300 

19 

3 

Inniskillin 

3,500 

Londonderry 

194,200 

31 

4 

Londonderry 

20,000 

Monaghan 

178,500 

21 

2 

Monaghan 

3,000 

Tyrone 

260,800 

35 

3 

Dungannon 

4,000 

Clogher 

316 

Total 

1,998,261 

29 

PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

Galway 

314,700 

116 

2 

Galway 

27,827 

Clonfert 

Tuam 

Leitrim 

117,976 

21 

2 
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Counties  and  Chief  Towns. 

Carrock  upon  Shannon 
Mayo 

Castlebar 

Killala 
Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Elphin 
Sligo 

Sligo 


Of  the 
County. 

305,538 
228,777 
138,879 


Population  in  1821. 


Of  the 
Chief  Towns. 

2,000 
5,000 

2,000 

10,000 


Clare 
Clare 
Killaloe 

Cork 
Cork 
Cloyne 

Kerry 
Tralec 

Limerick 


Total  1,767,359 

PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 

209,595 


802,000 

205,037 
224,286 


IjOOO 

100,535 

3,000 


No.  of  No.  of 

Parishes.        Members  of 
Parliament. 


68 


50 


39 


Total 

1,105,870 

294 

13 

PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 

Carlow 

81,287 

50 

2 

Carlow 

7,000 

Leighlin 

" 

Dublin 

346,550 

107 

5 

Dublin 

200,000 

Kildare 

101,715 

100 

2 

Kildare 

3,000 

Kilkenny 

180,097 

127 

3 

Kilkenny 

23,000 

King's  County 

132,319 

52 

2 

Birr  or  Parson's  T( 

own 

5,500 

Longford 

107,702 

24 

2 

Longford 

3,000 

Louth 

101,070 

61 

4 

Drogheda 

18,118 

Meat  h 

174,716 

147 

2 

Trim 

2,000 

Meath 

Queen's  County 

129,39  1 

50 

3 

Marlborough 

2,000 

Assory 

West  meat  h 

128,042 

62 

3 

Mullinghan 

2,000 

Wexford 

169,305 

109 

4 

Wexford 

9,000 

Ferns 

Wicklow 

1  15,165 

58 

2 

Wicklow 

2,000 

947 

79 

232 

84 
125 


37 
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Counties  and  Chief  Towns. 
Limerick 

Population  in  1821. 
Of  the                     Of  the 
County.             Chief  Towns. 

66,042 

No.  of 
Parishes. 

No.  of 
Members  of 
Parliament. 

Tipper  ary 
Clonmel 
Cashel 

353,402 

8,000 

147 

4 

Waterford                   ~ 
Waterford 

135,990 

26,787 

34 

4 

Total 

1,930,310 

700 

21 

RECAPITULATION. 

Munster 

Population. 
1,930,310 

Parishes. 

700 

Members  of 
Parliament. 

21 

Ulster 

1,998,261 

316 

29 

Connaught 

1,105,870 

294 

13 

Leinster 

1,767,359 

947 

37 

Total  of  Ireland 

6,801,800 

2,257 

100 

Enq;land  proper 
Wales 

11,350,900 
717,998 

9,860 
885 

489 
24 

Scotland 

2,091,815 

948 

45 

Grand  total  of  the  British?   20,963,513 
Islands,  3 


13,950 


658 


TABLE 

OF  THE  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS   OF    1821. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Persons  employed  in  Agriculture^  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures. 


Perso  ns 
employed 
in  agricul 

Persons     i'er^ons 
emoloved  employed 
Som       '"°^^^'     Children 
inerce  and  ^^>;f.  ^"^  ""'^e''  ^^n 

Total  of 
Popula- 

Total of 
the 

ture. 

inaaufac-l   ^^'^f^^*^' 

years. 

tion. 

Kingdoms. 

tures. 

occupa- 

Great Britain. 

tions. 

England,  Man,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Isles, 

2,851,600 

4,078,800    1,673,200 

2,747,300 

11,350,900 

j  12,068,300 

Principality  of  Wales, 

264,800 

148,700       108,600 

195,300 

717,400 

Scotland,           .... 

459,300 

668,100       446,200 

518,400 

2,092,000 

2,092,000 

Ireland. 

Province  of  iJIster, 

328,800 

584,100       617,200 

468,400 

1,998,500 

1 

Leinster, 

252,600 

215,8001      796,600 

492,500 

1,757,500 

\  6,801,800 

Munster, 

320,000 

145,900;      895,700 

574,000 

1,935,600 

Connaught, 
Total, 

236,600 

224,2001      313,100 

336,300 

1,110,200 

) 

4,713,700 

6,005.600'  4,a50,600 

5.332,200 

•30,962.100                        [ 

Table  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  British  Islands  for  the  years  ending  the 
5th  January,  1827,  and  1828,  drawn  principally  from  the  Tables  published 
by  M.  Csesar  Moreau,  French  Consul  at  London, 


Year. 
1827 

1827 
28 

1827 
28 


Gold  in  ingots  or  coin 
Silver        do. 
Wool 
do. 
Wool  spun  and  woven 


Imports. 
Pounds  sterling. 

5,800,000 

2,400,000 

478,419 

883,785 


Exports. 
Pounds  sterling. 


5,041,568 
5,979,701 
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Year. 

29 
1827     Silk,  raw  and  in  thread 

28 
1827     Silkj  manufactured 

28 
1827     Cotton,  raw 

28 
1827     Cotton  cloths 

28 
1827         do.      yarn  and  thread 

28 
1827     Flax 

28 
1827     Linen  cloth 

28 
1827     Linen  thread 

28 
1827     Foreign  cloths 

28 
1827     India  stuffs 

28 
1827     Flaxseed  and  other  seed 

28 
1827     Coarse  sugar 

28 
1827     Refined  sugar 

28 
1827     Coffee 

28 
1827     Tea 

28 
1827     Corn  and  flour  * 

28 
1827     Wool  of  all  kinds 

28 
1827     Indigo 

28 

1827     Wine  of  all  countries 

28 
1827     Rum 

28 
1827     Hides  and  leather 

28 
1827     Furs  and  peltry 

28 
1827     Brandies 

28 
1827     Butter  and  cheese 

28 
1827     Wrought  iron  and  steel 

28 
1827     Ironmongery  and  cutlery 

28 
1827     Wrought  brass  and  copper 

28 
1827     Tin,  unwrought 

28 

Vol.  v.— 5  L 


Imports. 
Pounds  sterling. 


1,272,490 
2,080,058 


5,726,997 
8,963,688 


1,346,802 
1,786,304 


142,555 

181,548 

88,783 

67,695 

725,321 

449,306 

229,160 

259,668 

5,602,844 

5,328,1  14 


2,569,245 

2,945,028 

2,984,040 

3,974,623 

2,117,390 

1,994,214 

1,070,287 

994,675 

1,084,749 

801,393 

786,440 

•  867,545 

416,447 

497,207 

558,507 

423,789 

242,709 

314,093 

199,534 

236,788 

5  32,303 

564,304 

126,620 

180,439 


Eijwrts. 
Pounds  sterling. 

5,277,861 


106,648 
173,334 


24,445,742 

29,203,138 

3,748,526 

3,979,759 


2,056,553 
2,808,081 


917,130 
1,117,329 


19,326 
27,577 


55,091 

53,830 

1,329,559 

1,581,413 

563,147 

713,523 

524,626 

776,895 

159,691 

180,768 
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Year. 

1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 
1827 

28 


Tin,  wrought 

Jewellery  and  goldsmith's  work 

Hats,  all  kinds 

Coal 

Whale  oil 

Madder 

Spices  and  musk 

Salt 

Fishtail  kinds 

Paper 

Glass 


Imports. 
Pounds  sterling. 


410,260 
497,323 
330,391 
451,086 
444,406 
541,337 


Exports. 
Pounds  sterling. 

241,017 

299,799 

163,163 

168,003 

167,778 

159,485 

298,069 

314,200 

9,111 


202,343 
245,918 
178,612 
187,252 
182,240 
193,246 
111,408 
146,109 


Table  of  Hit  British  possessions  in  the  Jive  parts  of  the  world  in  1821. 


EuiiOPE 


Asia 


f-Hi 
4  Hi 
(.Ce 


Africa 


America 


fKingdom  of  Hanover 
I  Gibraltar 
<  Heligoland 

(  Malta.     Gozzo  and  Comina 
^Ionian  Islands 

Hindostan 
indoo  tributaries  and  allies 
eylon 
f  Sierra  Leone  and  dependencies 

Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast 
I  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
<J  Isle  of  France 

Seychelles     . 

St.  Helena 

Ascension  (station) 

New  Britain 

Bermudas 

iLucayos 

Jamaica 

Virgin  Gorda,  Tortola,  Sec. 

Anguilla 

St.  Christopher's 

Nevis 

Montserrat 

Barbuda 

Antigua 

Dominica 

St.  Lucia 

Barbadocs 

St.  Vincent 

Grenada 

Tobago 


Population. 

1,434,000 

15,000 

4,000 

95,000 

227,000 

83,000,000 

40,000,000 

1,200,000 

13,000 

10,000 

120,000 

90,000 

7,000 

4,00O 

675,000 

4,000 

15,000 

390,000 
18,000 
1,000 
32,000 
16,000 
11,000 
2,000 
41,000 
27,000 
25,000 

116,000 
27,000 
35,000 
18,000 
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America 


OCEANICA 


fTrinidad 

!  Bay  of  Honduras 

j  Guyana 

l^Hopparo 

^  New  South  Wales 

C  Van  Diemen*s  Land 


Total  of  the  British  possessions 
Population  of  the  British  Islands 

Grand  Total  of  the  British  Empire 

British  Militari/  and  Naval  Force  in  1827. 


Population. 

33,000 

4,000 

110,000 

400 

21,000 

4,000 

127,864,400 
20,962,513 

148,826,9  13 


no      <                          Ships  of 

98      ^        50                 42                24 

16 

to                  to                   to                   10 

to 

I^U  guns.       84  guns.        4H  guns.       38  guns.      22  guns.        Sloops.       Cutters. 

Bomb 

Yacht-?. 

Total. 

28            137            117            42 

!            85 

67 

110 

12 

13 

606 

Sailors 

34,000 

Land 

Army 
1 

68,000 

Tota 

102,000 

Number  of  condemnations  foi 

•  Crimes  commi 

tied  in 

the  Ki 

ngdom  of  England, 

Nature  of  the  crimes 

1520. 

1821. 

ie2-2. 

-1823. 

1824. 

1823. 

182(i. 

Unnatural  and  indecent  offences 

23 

15 

46 

37 

24 

35 

79 

Rape  and  attempt  at  rape 

44 

38 

58 

57 

52 

48 

87 

Bigamy 

14 

18 

23 

19 

22 

25 

35 

Theft  with  housebreaking 

283 

294 

322 

261 

302 

276 

309 

Steahng  horses  and  cattle 

133 

143 

111 

158 

123 

189 

141 

Robbery  accompanied  with  murder,       1 

1 

2 

Theft  by  entering  houses  in  the 
day  time 

I       158 

167 

102 

124 

128 

112 

125 

Stealing,  simply 

6,499 

6,152 

5,946 

5,977 

6,914 

7,293 

8,081 

Picking  pockets 

454 

337 

243 

329 

446 

532 

658 

Stealing  in  houses,  shops,  &.C. 

204 

140 

135 

146 

190 

186 

223 

Stealing  valuable  letters 

1 

2 

Street  and  highway  robbery 

133 

160 

141 

113 

121 

93 

144 

Sheep  stealing,  forcible 

143 

90 

6Q 

79 

105 

104 

127 

Receiving  and  transporting  sto-  , 
len  goods 

I       121 
> 

157 

125 

121 

187 

135 

168 

Violation  of  children 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Swindling 

163 

211 

182 

147 

142 

176 

157 

Theft  in  domestic  service 

43 

42 

58 

64 

71 

70 

91 

Coining 

169 

206 

183 

175 

206 

176 

210 

Counterfeiting  bank  notes 

272 

180 

1 

4 

Counterfeiting  other  things 

101 

70 

35 

29 

22 

18 

23 

Destroying  machines 

1 

3 

Offences  against  game  laws 

131 

149 

97 

153 

140- 

109 

128 

Sending  threatening  letters 

2 

1 

1 

2 

o 

Unpremeditated  homicide 

36 

49 

49 

53 

50 

62 

62 

Murder 

14 

23 

24 

12 

17 

12 

13 

Poisoning  to  rob 

8 

12 

33 

14 

21 

17 

14 

Infanticide 

7 

2 

9 

9 

6 

7 

7 

Blasphemy 

1 

Sacrilege 

9 

5 

8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Piracy 

2 

High  treason 

33 

1 

Slave  trade.  Armed  smuggling.  ' 

Rescuing  criminals.  Destroy- 

>     108 

113 

99 

118 

121 

271 

196 

ing  plantations  and  other  ca- 

pital crimes 

Total  condemned 

9,300 

8,788 

8,209 

8,204 

9,425 

9,964 

11,095 
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182U. 

1821. 

182-2. 

Î623. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

Others  not  caught 

1,881 

1,826 

1,684 

1,579 

1,662 

1,685 

1,786 

Acquitted 

2,511 

2,501 

2,348 

2,480 

2,611 

2,788 

3,266 

Total  indicted 

13,710 

13,115 

12,241 

12,263 

13,698 

14,437 

16,147 

Of  which  J  "'^^ 

^  women 

11,595 

11,173 

10,369 

10,342 

11,475 

11,889 

13,461 

2,115 

1 ,942 

1,872 

1,921 

2,223 

2,548 

2,686 

Punishments. 

Transporta- Hoj" '"■•:, 

tion        >  10  o  14  years 
3    4  to    7  do. 

221 
342 

155 
273 

132 

84 

116 

78 

117 

107 

126 
129 

133 
185 

1,655 

1,675 

1.316 

1 ,327 

1,492 

1,419 

1,945 

■^ 

3  to  5  years 

15 

11 

13 

11 

11 

7 

11 

Imprison- 

1 to  2     do 

355 

286 

376 

324 

339 

365 

297 

ment 

^  6  months  to  1  year 

1,153 

1,117 

1,129 

1,074 

1,218 

1,193 

1,201 

6  months  and  under  4,089 

3,872 

3,899 

4,040 

4,861 

5,408 

5,813 

Whipped  anc 

1  fined 

252 

265 

244 

266 

214 

281 

310 

Capitally  convicted 

1,236 

1,134 

1,016 

968 

1,066 

1,036 

1,200 

Total  as  above 

9,318 

8,788 

8,209 

8,204 

9,425 

9,964 

11,095 

Capital  convictions  as  above 

1,236 

1,134 

1,016 

968 

1,066 

1,036 

1,200 

Of  these  hanged 

107 

114 

97 

54 

49 

50 

57 

Total  of  capital  punishments  ) 
commuted                   ( 

1,129 

1,020 

919 

914 

1,017 

986 

1,143 

Revenues  and  Expenditures  of  Great  Britain  during  the  years  ending  January 

5thy  \S28  and  1829. 


Revenue. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Post  Office 

Taxes 

Other  sources 

Total 


1S28. 
Pounds  sterling. 

16,391,838 

16,969,564 

6,375,140 

1,385,000 

4,768,273 

754,860 


1829. 
Pounds  Blerling. 

16,125,118 

18,700,373 

6,666,363 

1,400,000 

4,849,302 

564,169 


46,644,675       48,305,322 


Diminution. 
Pounds  sterling. 

266,720 


190,694 
457,414 


Increase  of  1829  over  the  preceding  year 

Expenditures — average  years. 

Exchequer  annuities 
South  Sea  Company 
Bank,  upon  its  capital 
Dividends 
National  debt 
Military  pensions 
Civil  List 
Pensions 
Other  charges 

Total  of  expenditures  foreseen 
Contingent  expenses 

Total  approximation 


Increase. 
Pounds  sterling. 


1,730,809 

291,223 

15,000 

81,029 


2,118,061 
457,414 

1,660,647 


Pounds  sterling. 

46,000 

369,000 

536,000 

12,886,000 

2,424,000 

5,600,000 

850,000 

375,000 

900,000 

23,966,000 
11,000,000 

34,966,000 
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Pounds  sterling. 

11,000,000 
45,966,000 


I    Recapitulation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  on  an  average  of  the  last  4  years. 


Receipts 
Expenditures 

Excess 

National  Debt 


47,072,588 
34,966,000 

12,106,588 

1,280,000,000 


Superficial  Extent  of  the  British  Dominions. 


In  Europe 
Asia 
Africa 
America 
Australasia 

Total 


According  to  the 
Alinaiiac  of  Gotha. 


According  to 
M.Balbi. 


124,970  square  miles 
1,130,242 

128,137 
2,704,140 

101,610 


121,200  square  miles 

1,132,650 

121,000 

2,573,000 

1,994,000 


4,189,099 


5,941,850 


The  difference  between  these  two  statements  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  this 
circumstance;  the  first  estimate  includes  those  parts  only  of  New  Holland 
where  British  settlements  have  been  established,  while  the  latter  takes  in 
the  whole  of  that  immense  island. 


Members  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

Princes  of  the  blood  royal 

Dukes 

Marquesses 

Earls 

Viscounts 

Barons 

Peers  of  Scotland,  elected  for  each  parliament 

Peers  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life 

Archbishops  and  Bishops 

Irish  representative  Bishops 

Total  members 

House  of  Commons. 
Forty  counties  in  England  send 
Twenty-seven  cities 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  boroughs,  2  each 
Five  boroughs,  one  each 
Two  universities,  2  each 

Five  Cinque  Ports  and  their  3  branches,  2  each 
Twelve  counties  in  Wales 
Twelve  boroughs  in  Wales 
Shires  of  Scotland 
Boroughs  of  Scotland 
Counties  of  Ireland 
Boroughs  of  Ireland 

Total 


6 
19 
18 

105 
22 

160 

16 

28 

26 

4 

403 


80  kn 

ights 

50  citizens 

334  burgesses 

5 

do. 

4 

do. 

16  barons 

12  kn 

ights 

12  bu 
30  kn 
15  bu 
64  kn 

rgesses 
ights 
rgesses 
ights 

36  burgesses 

658  members 
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Sums  annually  raised  by  the  British  government  for  the  war  against  the  French 

from  1793  /o  1815. 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Pounds  sterling. 
4,000,000 
10,000,000 
18,000,000 
26,000,000 
35,000,000 
29,000,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
45,000,000 
44,000,000 
29,000,000 
40,000,000 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 


Pounds  sterling. 
52,000,000 
50,000,000 
56,000,000 
57,000,000 
61,000,000 
62,000,000 
66,000,000 
80,000,000 
98,000,000 
89,000,000 
86,000,000 


Colquhoun,  in  his  work  on  the  wealth  of  the  British  empire,  estimated 
the  amount  of  new  property  created  annually  within  the  United  Kingdom 
and  all  its  dependencies,  or  in  other  words,  its  annual  income,  as  follows,  in 
1812. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Agriculture 

Mines  and  minerals 

Manufactures    " 

Inland  trade 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping 

Coasting  trade 

Fisheries,  exclusive  of  Newfoundland 

Banks,  chartered  and  private 

Foreign  income 

Dependencies  in  Europe 


British  possessions  in  North  America 
British  West  India  Colonies 

British  settlements  in  Africa 

British  colonies  and  dependencies  in  x\sia 

East  India  Company's  possessions 


13,215,474 
28,712,466 


6,194,230 
211,966,494 


7.216,817,624 

9,000,000 

114,230,000 

31,500,000 

46,373,748 

2,000,0000 

2,100,000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

1,888,000 

432,339,372 


41,927,940 
800,300 


218,160,724 
/.  693,228,336 
Amount  of  property  in  the  British  Empire  according  to  the  same  author. 


Europe.     Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Dependencies 
America.    British  possessions  in  North  America 

British  West  India  colonies 

Conquered  West  India  colonies 
Africa.       British  settlements 

Conquered  settlements 
Asia.  British  colonies  and  dependencies 

Conquered  do. 

East  India  Company's  possessions 

Total  amount  of  property  in  the  British  Empire 


/.  2,736,640,000 

22,161,330 

46,575,360 

100,014,864 

75,220,000 

550,500 

4,220,100 

11,280,000 

27,441,090 

1,072,427,751 

7.4,096,530,895 
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Comparison  of  certain  objects  of  coismnption  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

For  each  million 

In  Great  Britain.                 In  France.            Of  English.  Of  French, 

kilogranimei:.                 kilogrammes.         kilogrammes.  kilogrammes. 

Sugar,  ill  18iî4,              202,000,000        58,000,000   10,000,000  1,920,000 

Tea,  average                     9,740,000                88,000        512,000  2,900 

Coffee                                   3,600,000          9,000,000         182,000  300,000 

Tobacco                              7,600,000           3,200,000         380,000  123,000 

litres.                        litres.                            litres.  litres. 

Wine                                  38,190,000  31.800,000,000      1,410,000  104,000,000 
Spirits,  1826 

Dom.   109',23oioOo(     12^»210,000        26,200,000     6,400,000  860,000 

Beer                              1,910,000,000      704,000,000  95,000,000  23,470,000 


THE  END. 
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